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RATNAGIEI. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRl PT10N\ 

“Se mi?S fpop»l>‘»« »« 1.»18,136 soda, aud a W reveaae of 

“fixlpt te 

norttbaA, labial forms tbenortbern boundary of 

IS usually called, ^ Ha _ . running south-east and joining the 

Ocean ^ ^ving the district a seaboard of about 160 imles, from 

iinkot OT Fort Victoria, to a point f tnis from 

OtT Ihp east the water shed oi the banyaaii nius iieu 

Hatlk to Naradva, forms a well defined naturalboundary, and excep 
4-0 ■mr.vp irrpoTilar At tbe south-east corner, the bavantvadi 

i^Lg°?r 


ib-aiYision. 

The area included in the district of RatuAgiriis, for administratiTS 

p,™lSra»edov».d«e sob-di™™ 

thelollowing summary, hare an average area of 4^1 square mxleo, 
148 villages, and 113,237 inhabitants. 


‘^■®The population figures are those oJ the 1872 oensM. the revenue is that recovered 

during the year ending 31st July io^y. 
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Ratndgiri Admhiistfative Details, 1879, 

VlLLAdlS, ■ . 
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Area 

in 

square 

G-overnment). 

Alienated. 

Total. 

POPULA- 

TiON, 

1872. 

Popula- 
tion 
to the 
square 
mile. 

Land 

Rbve» 

NUE, 

1871L 

Villages. | 

Hamlets. 

Villages. 

Ham- 

lets. 

Government. 

j Alienated. 

Total. 

miles. 

Iiihabit- 
1 ed. 

& . 
.dts 

|s 

4. 

% 

cJ . 

S'? 

p 

Inhabit- 

ed, 

k • 

Inhabit- 
ed. 1 

BteoH ' 

500 

243^ 

4 

903 


3 


11 

247i 

3 

250i 

143,137 

286 

£ 

14,434 

Ehed 

390 

142 

1 

535 


4 

... 

24 

143 

4 

147 

89,047 

230 

9262 

Chiplun 

670 

207 

1 

1181 

i 

5 

... 

41 

208 

B 

213 

164,953 

246 

16,830 

Snngameshvar. 

538 

167 

7 

879 


12 

: ... 

80 

174 

12 

186 

107,891 

201 

12', 620 

Ratndgiri 

430 

154 

1 

549 
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13 

155 

6 

161 

129,576 

301 

10,578 

RdjS.pm? 

632 

147 

4 

539 


15 


73 

151 

15 

166 

136,544 

210 

15', 340 

Devgad 

521 

118 

14 

401 


7 

"i 

67 

127 

8 

135 

124,115 

238 

9275 

Mai van 

56 

55 

4 

201 


■ 7 

3 

31 

59 

10 

60 

88,185 

3575 

8326 

Vengurla 

52 

9 


136 


1 



9 

1 

10 

35,088 

675 

4677 


3789 

1237^ 

1 36 

4824 

1 

' 60 

4 

290 

1273? 

E 64 

1337^ 

: 1,019,136 

269 

101,342 


The district is formed by a narrow belt of low land^ lying between 
the Indian Ocean and the Sahyddri hillSj, with a total length of about 
160, and a breadth varying from thirty to forty -five miles. Though 
hilly and ragged as a whole, the district presents in different parts 
many characteristic features. Near the Sahyadri hills the valleys 
are more open and the hills less rugged than towards the centre 
of the district, which is little else than a mass of wild rugged hills. 
These again, towards the coast, fall into nearly level plateaus, in 
great part made barren by a capping of laterite rock, cleft by deep 
naiTow steepsided valleys and ravines, through which rivers and 
streams find their way from the Sahyadri hills to the sea. These 
rivers, tidal and navigable, have on their banks the chief ports and 
nearly all the fertile land of the southern Konkan. Over the rest of 
the country the soil is miserably poor, most of it a stifi iron clay, 
often mixed with gravel.^ 

The coast is almost uniformly rocky and dangerous. It sea, 
from a little distance, the line of black steep cliffs seems unbroken, 
and most uninviting. But those who in small boats or native craft 
, creep along the coast, find, one after another, bays and coves 
shut in between jutting points of black rock and edged with sand of 
perfect whiteness. Here and there a thin sprinkling of red earth - 
contrasts with the black rock, and though there are no trees, there 
is, even in the hot weather, a fair covering of green brushwood. 
In places, the hills draw back a little, leawing at their base a rich level 
of rice fields, with generally a belt of cocoanut palms between them 
and the beach. Almost every ten miles is a river or bay, large 
enough to form a safe harhour for native craft, while at least four 
or five are by ske and position fit to be leading ports and centres of 
foreign trade. The promontories at the mouths of the larger rivers 
are usually crowned with the ruins of old foi’tresses, and in one 
or two places, as at Suvarndurg and M^lvan, rocky islands, divided 
from tbe mainland by narrow channels, still show the remains of 


^ Captain Wingate, 1185 ; Bom. Gov. Sel, 11. 6. 
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strong Maratlia fortifications. In the nnmerous hays and openings 
along the coast are extremely picturesque viHages, shafied more or 
less densely by palm treeSj the houses usually built in one or two 
long narrow lines, each house standing in its own little plot ol 

cocoamit garden. 

Inland, tke district is a series of raised laterite table lands with a 
varying depth of soil, the rock cropping" out at frequent inter rals 
Between the table lands are valleys, the smaller ones mere beds 
of mountain torrents, the larg’er containing strips of rice land, 
often fringe© d with betelnut groves or plantain gardens, with here and 
there a mango or jack tree orchard. Some of these table lands, 
especially those some way inland, are fairly wooded. But near 
the coast they are barren plains strewed with stones, with an 
occasional patch of soil in the crevices of the rock. . Except in some 

the alluvial lands at the heads of creeks and in a few watered 
tracts mostly in the south, the crops, sown in June, are reaped in 
November. Prom November to June the land is absolutely bai’e. 
During the rainy season, a coarse rank gTass grows freely on ail 
the hill sides/ but it has little value and makes poor fodder. The 
inland villages and hamlets lie usually in the valleys under clumps 
of shady mango, jack, and tamarind trees. Many of them in 
connection with their temples, have beautiful sacred groves, devrat^ 
preserved from ancient days. In these groves no branch or stick 
may be cut, save for the use of the temple or of the community. 
Above are lofty trees overgrown with creepers, ferns, and orchids, 
and linked by parasites trailing in graceful festoons; below is 
a tangled growth of bush and scrub intersected by mazy paths, the 
whole a mass of luxuriant vegetation, to a lover of nature one of the 
pleasantest features of the district. 

Prom all parts of the district, the line of the Sahyd,dri hills bounds 
the eastern horizon. These mountains, both in form and size, are 
easily distinguished from any of the numerous spurs that roughen 
the surface of the district between the bases of the main range 
and the sea. In the Sahyadri hills both above and below the 
main range, the tops are often crowned or girded by large 
massive basaltic rocks. These, with little aid from art, can be 
made fortresses most difficult to reach, and to look at, almost 
impregnable. Many of them have springs of the finest water, and in 
all a supply can be secured in cisterns or reservoirs. These hills are 
crossed by numerous passes, which except in two or three places 
where made roads have been constructed by the British Government, 
form the only means of communication with the Deccan. The best 
known of these precipi^tous defiles are, taking them from north to 
south, the Hdtlot, the Amhoia, the north Tivra, the Kumbharli, the 
Mala, the south Tivra, the Amba, the Anaskura, the K^jirdi, the 
Phonda, and the Nardir passes. In climbing and on gaining' the 
crest of these passes the scenery is on all sides most grand. 
Mountains rise behind mountains three or four thousand feet high, 
and covered with trees except where the huge black rock is too solid 
even for the hardiest shrub to take root. The hills are in places 
always green, and during the rainy season, especially towards its 
close, when torrents pour down the mountain sides, the vegetation is 
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extremely ricli^ and gleams of sunshine, reflected from the breaking 
masses of clouds, give a thousand passing tints to every hilL Both, 
at the opening and the close of the south-west monsoon, the most 
tremendous tempests and thunderstorms are common. To the west 
of the Sahyadri hills, whichrise sheer from base to crest, the country is 
comparatively low, the plateaus seldom risixig more than five hundred 
feet above sea level. So rugged and hilly is the whole district, 
that no detailed account of its innumerable spurs and eniinences 
is possible. The lower hills are for the most part bare and treeless, 
and where trees occur, they are yearly stripped of their leaves and 
branches to be turned to ashes on the rice fields in the valleys 
below. Only here and there are lofty hills with slopes more or less 
covered with vei’dure. A few of these deserve special mention. 
Beginning from the north, the first hill of importance is the hog- 
backed Mandangad, a ruined fort, about fourteen miles from the sea 
in Dapoli, which, commanding a view of Mahabaleshvar, is itself 
a conspicuous land-mark for many miles round. South-east of 
Mandangad lies Pdlgad, also in Dapoli, Further on, in the same 
direction and in the Khed sub-division, three isolated Mils of 
considerable height rise in a line parallel to the Sahyadris and 
separated from them hy the narrow valley of the Taghudi river. 
The northmost of these hills is Mahipatgad, which faces the 
Hatlot pass and Makarandgad in the Satdra district the famous 
^ Saddleback^ of visitors to Mahabaleshvar; the centralis Sunnlrgad, 
and the southmost facing the Ambolighat is Rasdigad. All these 
hills are capped by strong perpendicular scarps of basalt, and two 
at least of them were, like all similar coigns of vantage, fortified by 
the Marathas. Except the Sahyadri ranges, there are no hills of 
any great height either in Ohiplun, Sangameshvar, or Eatnagiri. 
Passing south to Ldnja in Rajapur, Mdchal a triangular hill of 
considerable height is seen close to the old fort of Yishalgad, at 
the foot of, though detached from, the Sahyadris. Unlike most high 
Eatnagiri hills whose tops are narrow ridges or peaks, Mfichdl ends 
in a fine broad plateau and could be made a sanitarium,. The 
following table prepared from the Trigonometrical Survey Chart 
shows the heights and positions of some of the principal points 
from which observations were taken during the survey : 

JRaindgiri Hills. 


Kamb, 

Sub- 

division. 

XORTH 

Latitudk, 

East 

EONaiTUDB. 

Height : 

IS EBET, 

I Situation. 



O t « 

0 

t a 




BdpoH ... 

67 30 

73 7 

1100 

Hill on teible land, 4 miles 
south-east of Bankot. 

' l!l|ga4i 

»» »*•! 

17 4^ 10 

73 13 37 

052 

Highest point of Tange of 
hills* about 4 miles south 
of DdpoU camp and 3 
miles from the coast. 

n. 

Xhed ... 

17 46 8 

■73 22 22 

006 

Hill, 1 mile north-east of 
Faras village, between 
D5.poli and Khed, about 
13 miles from the coast. 

Adur 

Cbiplun , . 

17 24 0 

73 1 

2 41 

362 

A conspicuous hill known 
as Borya Head m the 

1 sea coast, about 12 miles 
south of HdbhoL 




IConkanJ 


Chi|)li?r I' 

’Di'scriptioi 

IL.I.s 


Mfdndgin mHs---mdhntot 


Nam®. 


KumWuUil 


Raindg’u'i. 


Jaygad - 
Kaljondi 


Yaravdi 


Mirya 


Hill t0 tiw «f H'.C Vll' 
la,.v of mmtj. &^hmi 

ir^m ibo emur, 
Eklgt'* of l 2 yijs Oft iSi.‘a 
atoftt Fi miles muth of 
EatiiAdri. 

Hili iilmit a isile wwt td 
vliUge of mm imm 
timr L4-a|ti, alkWt Vf 
mlic^ irrtm the 
WeBtem extrimity of 
ildire ninnliig «i«t and 
I 'Went 4 m!i« soHtli 
\ of Ihc A’uitw-ii psiStii. 

[ Hillojieoasi thrw miles 
sonth of V i J aydtjirg fork 


Bafendgiri Fort. 
Nivendi 


Khivdi 


Manoli 


Bevgad 


Gheria 


Hill on WJi s!mw& 
Id miles soatli of Yljay- 

diirg. 

Hillatatt mik-® oortli- 
west of vI1Im 0 of «ame 
oame^ alxmt i miles f rom 
tbo coast. 

Highest paiiil:- of Iiillf. 
a mile and ft half otet oi 
Sivgftd fort. 

Hill In Tillfige of same 
■unme, eight. laite iwrtli 
ol Vmigiirla. 


Bliatoba 


ShiAvaii. 


Yelvan 


Mdlvan 


Parula 


Tke numerous streams and watex'ooursesj wHcli form tlie rirej’ 
system of tlxe district, vary little in the character of their course. 
Bising either in the Sahyddri Mils, or in the various spans connected 
with them, they traverse the country through narrow deeply cut 
ravines, and deliver their tribute wave to the Indian Ocean aftei* a 
short but tortuous course, seldom of more than forty miles. The 
general flow is from east to west, with in some instances a slight 
tendency to fall towards the south. A noticeable feature of these 
rivers is the suddenness of their windings. In many parts they 
have the a.ppearancG of land-locked lakes, until the passing of an 
outstanding MU shows the line of water stretching at right'augle.s 
to its fonner channel. Though of comparatively small" &he ,'md 
volume, aud ill suited for ii-rigation, the principal invens arc a); 
great value to the district. Their deep tidal channels, narigabb.! 
for twenty miles or more, when supplemented by good roads bet wee n 
the soa-board and the Deccan, alford ea.sy means of cornmimicatiot!, 
and provide an outlet for the produce of the eonntry ; their broad 
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tie coast ; and along tlieir low tidal banks a.re found tlie best rice 
lands of tie district. Besides the larger rivers^ there are many small 
streams^ creeks^ and inlets^ which have no communication with ^ the 
interior. And during the south-west monsoon innumerable little 
rills and rivulets springing up in all directions^ drain into minute 
patches of level gi^ound and convert them into rice fields. 

The Savitri or Bankot river^ for its last twenty-four miles the 
northern boundary of the collectorate^ is one of the five streams, 
panch ganga^ which have their sources in the village of old 
Mahabaleshvar. Descending the mountain side in a narrow^ rooky 
channel, it passes by Mahad and Dasgaon through southern Kolaba, 
and reaches the Eatnagiri district at Mahapral, and after a total 
course of about fifty miles falls into the sea at Bankot. During its 
passage through the Eatnagiri district, it receives the waters of no 
tributary. The mouth of the Savitri is foiuned by bliifl: hills, jutting 
out on either side of the creek into the sea. Fort Victoria or Bfinkot 
crowns the southern headland. The old fort is still there, though 
in ruins, and on the shores of the creek are traces of the first English 
Residency in the southern Konkan. Bankot^ is only a fair-weather 
port. The passage is marked by buoys and beacons, but a rather 
formidable sand bar with at low water a depth of 2“|- fathoms lies 
across the entrance to the anchorage. In 1853, at the end of the 
stormy season, a native vessel containing the wife, . child, and 
servants of a member of the Bombay Council was wrecked oft this 
bar, and perhaps without sufficient reason, it has ever since been 
considered dangerous.*^ The river is, for native craft, drawing seven 
feet of water, navigable thirty-six miles to the town of Mahad in 
Kolaba ; and for vessels of sixteen feet draught up to Mahapral in 
Eatnagiri, about twenty-four miles from the month of the rivei*. 
Between Bankot and Mahdpral there is no difficulty, and large craft 
work up on a single tide* Between Mahdpral and Mahad the river 
narrows; shoals, and rocky ledges, and reefs are num.erous; and even, 
for small craft, navigation is both difficult and dangerous. Such 
craft are often three or four days working up from Mahapral to 
Mahid. Every year within these limits the creek is silting and 
becoming more difficult. The principal ferry across the Savitri is 
between Bankot and B%mandla. Boats also ply between SMpoIa, 
Panderi, Nigadi, and MaMpral, and the villages opposite to them 
in the Hahshi'^s territory. After the first two or three miles, the 
scenery of the creek is particularly striking. The hill, rising boldly 
from the water^s edge to a considerable height, are especially on the 
northern hank, clad with thick forests, which on some of the reaches 
BiuTOund the water on all sides, giving the creek the appearance of 
a mountain lake. Further inland, the hills draw back, giving place 
to broad belts of low land, divided from the water by mangrove 
swamps, and before Mahad is reached, the banks have become flat 
and uninteresting. 

The course of the Vdshishti is parallel to, and about thirty miles 
south of, the Savitri. This river, the largest and most important in 

■ ' i Crawford’s Eeport, 44S0, 12tli December im. ^ ^ 

® Mr, Crawford’s Eeport, 4430, i2feb December 1377. 
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tlxe district^ rises in the Tiwapass and takes its name from Yasliislit, 
a follower of Eam^ wlio is supposed to iiaye inhabited that region. 
About fifteen miles from its source^ after a rapid fall tbroixgb rocky 
ravines^ the river reaches the town and cotton mart of Chiplim^ 
and at this point becomes tidal. Passing the island of Govalkot 
it suddenly widens^ and after a course of twenty-five miles through 
low mud banks fringed with mangroves^ it reaches the sea at the 
port of AnjanveL Like the Savitii the entrance to the Vashishti 
is guarded by a formidable sand bar^ which on the south bank leaves 
but a narrow passage^ under the rocky headland on which stands 
the old fort of AnjanveL On the north bank^ a mile above Anjanvel 
lies the once famous port of DabhoL Situated on a narrow strip 
of low ground between the creek and a precipitous hill, its present 
aspect does not suggest its foiuner greatness. When gales from the 
north-west make the anchorage off Anjanvel fort dangerous, the 
numerous craft waiting to leave the river, lie off the Dabhol shore, 
where they are completely protected from the wind, and where there 
is sufficient water to float vessels of much heavier burthen than ever 
now enter the Vashishti. Still, neither Anjanvel nor Dabhol is more 
than a fair-weather port. The Jagbndi, the principal tributary of 
the Vashishti, rises near the Hatlot pass. In its first twelve miles 
its course lies from north to south. Here it tuims at a right angle, 
and after twelve miles from east to west, reaches the town of Khed, 
the head-quarters of the sub-division of that name. It here meets 
the tidal >vave and again turning sharply, continues its course 
for another t-welve miles from north to south, till from the right 
it joins the Vd^shishti, about twenty miles from the coast. Several 
smaller tributary streams are, on either bank, received into the 
Vashishti. Up the larger of these the tide runs for some distance, 
and the smaller coasting boats can pass to villages a mile or two 
from the main river. The entrances to these smaller creeks are 
generally hidden by mud banks covered with mangroves, which 
bar the passage when the tide is ont. The Vd,shishti is at any state 
of the tide, navigable for the largest craft as far as the village of 
Diva, about eight miles below Dovalkot, the landing place for 
Chiplun. Very large craft work up on the tide to Govalkot itself, 
twenty-eight miles from the mouth of the river, and ‘there discharge 
on the quayvS, constructed in 1860 hy Sir M. R. Kennedy, or into 
flat boats which work up the narrow tidal gullet to Chiplun, 
three miles further.^ The Jagbndi is also navigable for small craft 
as far as Khed. The triangular island of Govalkot or Map is 
formed by the division of the Vashishti into two channels at 
Chiplun. The northern channel, probably the original course of the 
river, but now passable only by small boats, forms one side of the 
triangle, while the base and the other side are the southern channel, 
which turns at an acute angle to re-join the main stream. The 
extreme length of the island is two miles and its breadth one mile. 
At the apex of the triangle is a low hill, the ruins of an old fort, 
which guards the approach to Chiplun. The island, formed entirely 
of alluvial deposit, is highly tilled. About a mile below Govalkot 
is a group of small islands of salt marsh and mangrove swamps. 


1 Mr. Crawford’s Report, 4430, 12th Beooraber 1877. 
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^®™®® across the Yastishti, between Tariliandar 

and Dabhol, and between Maldoli and Ilodkhad. The river becomes 
fordable at the eastern angle of the Govalkot island. 

The nest river of importance is the Shastri. ’ Rising in the 
Sahyato hills near Praehitgad, after a total course of about forty 
miles 1C falls into the ocean at Jaygad,arocky promontory iuttinw into 
the sea twenty miles south of the estuaiy of the Vashishti. Plowino- 
for about sixteen miles west, past the town of Sangameshyar, until 
It meets the Bav river at Phangas in the Ratmi|iri sub-division, 
the course for a few miles changes abruptly to the north, and then 
takes a north-westerly direction to the coast. The tidal wave reaches 
as far as Pet, the modern Sangameshvar, two miles lower down the 
south hank of the river than the original town of that name. Durino- 
Its course several smaU rivers unite with the Sh&tri. The principal 

^ Sahyadri range near the Aniba 

pass after a course of about thirty-fivemilesthrongh a comparatively 

® about 

fbo T pass, meets 

the ShAstri on its right bank, five miles lower down, while a smaller 

near Velamh in Ohiplun suh-diVision 

mttb junction of the latter 

with the Shastri. Jaygad, at the mouth of the river, is a good and 

!^® P®’**. ^ a broader estuary and a less difficult bar 

than the Savitri or Vashishti. But the river soon narrows nr.r1 
shaUows, and though vessels of moderate draught can still run up 
on the tide withm a few miles of. Sangameshw, 4 e chmSell 
said to be grad^lly silting. The G-adnadi is navigable for small craft 
as far as Mdkhjan, the seat of a small trade. But the BSv very 
soon becomes too shallow for any but small boats. There are four 
chief pnhhc femes across the Shfistri, between Tavsaland Ld,ie2-an- 
between Tamhhari and Kudli : betwRAn t..- ■ ^ i 


as Vandri and Parchnri. """ 

_ About twenty-five miles 'south- of the Shfetri lies the RatnaVIri 
nyer or creek wiA no special name and comparatively unimportant 

foZffi"' TWoS o ^ “ “““of 

loicy miles, ilie mo™h of the river is very narrow, and on the An f-l, 

tSuOT^ wfih^a^mht sand hank. Outside the entrance and to 

Up to this point the influence of the tide is“SnaUy feh pS 

Rats^i ana Bhifai; tha offier tetteen taes W ma'pa*' T” 

airfmTalild*" “ ta. .ri;;.g. M,.kk„a .,1,^ 
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Tlie next river^ tlie Jaytapur creek, rising in tlie Anaskura pass, 

; after about twenty-five miles as a mountain stream, readies the 
[ ancient trading town of Rajapur, where, in years gone by, the English 
, and French had factories. Here it meets the tidal wave, and 
after another fifteen miles reaches the ocean at Yashvantgad, a 
promontory on its north bank about twelve miles south of Purangad. 
Yashvantgad. is a fair weather port and the creek is navigable to within 
. three miles of Eajapur. The entrance under Yashvantgad is narrow ; 

' but a mile or so further up, the river suddenly broadens into what at 
first sight seems a large landlocked salt lake, with an island in its 
centre, opposite J aytapur. After passing this island the channel 
. turns sharp to the south for two miles, when by a gradual curve it 
, resumes its easterly dhection. The principal ferries across this 
creek are two, between Yashvantgad and Jaytapur, and between 
Jaytapur and Nata. The Eajapur bay, as it is called, affords shelter 
from the north- westers which blow during the fair season, but with 
westerly winds there is a heavy short swell in the bay, which makes 
' it a not very safe anchorage ; at that time the north side of the 
' bay should be resorted to. There are only seven or eight feet of 
water on the bar at low tide. But further in are depths of from 
j eighteen to twenty-four feet abreast the large village of Jaytapur, 
;■ inside on the left bank of the river. ^ 

If: Pour miles south of Yashvantgad is the mouth of the Vijaydurg 
f creek or Vagotna river. Rising in the Kajirda pass and flowing 
t south-east for about fifteen miles, receiving on its way the waters 
I of several smaller streams, this river reaches the tidal wave at or 
I' near Kharepatan. After this point its channel rapidly widens, and 
: passing the quay of V agotna on its left hank, reaches the ocean at 
Vijaydurg, a bold headland on the south side of the estuary, crowned 
by the ruins of an old fort. The mouth of the river is by the 
V promontory of Vijaydurg completely sheltered from the south-west, 
and being split into several bays and backwaters, gives, all the year 
round, a splendid anchorage to craft of large sisse.® This river has no 
if bar. At its entrance between Vijaydurg foi’t and the high cliffs to 
the north-east on which there is an old Maratta battery, there are 
; depths of from twenty to twenty -four feet at low water. Inside 
; it rapidly shoals, and 2J cables further in the depth at low 
water is only from twelve to thirteen feet,^ After rounding 
Vijaydurg, the channel turns south-east for four miles parallel 
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^ Hydrographic Notice No. 17 hy Lieut. F. W. Jarrad, R.N., 7. 

2 In the dne season vessels may anchor anywhere in the harbour, the best position 
being in fathoms mud and clay, at low water, with the extremes of the fort bearing 
from W.S.W. to S.W. Further in the water shoals quickly, but vessels of less 
than twelve feet draught can enter the river at any time, and lie in perfectly smooth 
water a cable from the shore abreast the landing place. A long ship should be moored 
head and stern, with the best bower to ebb, which in the freshets runs at the rate of 
nea^y four knots an hour. The harbour is accessible and ^ords perfect shelter to 
vessels during the south-west monsoon, in the height of which steamers of the Indian 
navy conveyed troops there during the 1857 mutinies. It is high water, full and 
change, of the moon at 10 hours 37 minutes ; mean springs rise 6 feet 0 inches, 
neaps 4 feet 10 inches. Hydrographic Notice, 17, 6, 
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to the line of coasts and then passing a small island in mid-channel^ 
gradually curves to the east. At the bend of the river a large 
backwater runs south for two or three iniles^ forming the peninsula 
of Gheria. The creek is navigable for vessels drawing seven feet as 
far as the village of V%otna, where quays have been built^ and for 
smaller crafty up to Kharepatan twenty miles inland. The chief 
public ferry is between Vagotna and Kunibhavda. 

The Devgad river rises in the Sivgad pass^ and after a 
comparatively straight course of about thirty-five miles from east to 
west reaches the sea at the fort of Devgad which forms the southern 
headland about twelve miles south of Vijaydurg. There are no 
towns of any importance on its banks. Several small islands have 
been formed in the bed of the river in its tidal section^ and it is only 
navigable for a few miles. 

The Achra^ a small river taking its name from the chief town on 
its left bankj rises in a spur of the Sahyadri range near the Phonda 
pass, and has a southwesterly course of rather less than thirty miles 
to the sea. The entrance to the river is narrow, and lies about fourteen 
miles south of Devgad, Small craft can pass as far as Achra fonr 
miles from the mouth. 

The Kilavli rises in the Naradva pass near Bhairugad, and for 
the first twenty -four miles forms the northern boundary of the 
Savantvadi state. At this point it receives the waters of a tributary 
stream, called the Gadnadi, and taking a southwesterly course, and 
passing in succession Ramgad on the right and Malund and Masura 
on the left, reaches the ocean after another twenty miles at a 
small bay, three miles north of Malvan. For the last four miles it 
flows due south, separated from the sea only by a narrow spit of land. 
During its course, the Kalavli receives numerous small tributary 
streams. But the volume of water is comparatively slender, and 
the river, navigable for only eight miles, has no important town on 
its banks. There are two chief ferries, between Masura and 
Bhagvantgad, and between Redi and Tondoli. 

The Karli river rises in the Sahyadri hills, near Manohargad in the 
Savantvadi state, and after a winding course of about thirty miles, 
passing Kudal on its left bank, and engulfing numerous small 
tributaries, reaches the Ratnagiri district and British territory at 
Talgaon. For the next fifteen miles, it forms the boundary between 
the SavantvMi state and Ratn%iri ; then flowing west for. four 
miles it turns sharp to the south, and following the line of4he coast 
for four miles more, is to its mouth, eight miles south of Malvan, 
cut off from the sea only by a wall of sa^d hills less than half a mile 
broad. Navigable for a few miles only, it has no towns of importance 
"bn-its banks. 

Besides these larger rivers, numerous smaller creeks and back- 
waters break the coast line, but have no communication with the 
interior. During the fair season several of these minor creeks 
afford shelter to small coasting vessels and fishing smacks, and to 
-n fall thetn: fomea are wanted. 
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Beginning again from tlie nortli^ tlie first of these smaller inlets^ 
is the Kelsi creek^ lymg midway between Banket and Savarndnrg. 
The entrance to this creek is narrow and difficiilL On the north 
bank^ a high steep brushwood-covered hill overhangs the narrow 
channel^ while a long spit of sand and salt marsh flanks the southern 
bank. This creek is for some ten miles navigable for small canoes. 

The Xda creek^ some two miles souths, is much like^ bnt smaller 
than the Kelsi creek. In both of them large quantities of fish are 
netted. 

Pour miles souths- lies the An j aria creek or Jog river, important 
only as being the outlet for the produce of the teak forests, raised 
in the villages on its banks by Kanoji Angria about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and still kept by Governm-ent as Imperial 
reserves. 

Between the Jog and the Vashishti are no creeks or backwaters 
worth notice*, and the coast line comparatively straight and regular 
gives little or no shelter. Between the Vashishti and the Shastri, 
and south of the open roadstead of Guhagar, lie two snug little 
bays, Palshet and Borya, sheltered from northerly winds by 
projecting headlands. Between the Shastri and the Eatnagiri rivers 
are four minor creeks at Ganpatipula, Karyat Nevra,^ Ara, and 
Kab^devi, all of them crossed by ferries. The KalbMevi backwater 
from the Mirya bay, the stormy-season port of Eatnagiri, runs 
inland in two branches, one going eastwards to Majgaon and the 
other running four miles south to Eatnagiri. Both of these tidal 
creeklets are navigable. Between Eatnagiri and the Muchkundi 
a small creek inns up to Pavas, a town in the Ratn%iri snb-division. 
Prom this to the Devgad creek, there is nothing to notice. Between 
Devgad and the Achra river, two small streams of no importance 
and having no local names, cross the Salshi portion of the Devgad 
sub-division. At Malvan a small bay and backwater make an 
indifferent harbour. Between Malvan and Vengurla, where is a small 
creeklet, no other creek remains to be noticed. Pinally at Eedi, 
the extreme south of the district, a small river falls into the ocean. 

The district contains no natural lakes and but few artificial 
reservoirs of any size or impoi*tance. The only reservoirs that call 
for notice are those at Dhamapur, Varad, and Pendur in the Mflvan 
sub-division. Of their age or of their builders there is no record. 
The Dhamapur lake has an area of fifty-five acres, and a maximum 
depth of 37| feet. Formed by damming a valley with an earthen 
bank, though the dam leaks considerably, it holds water all the year 
round, and shews no tendency to silt. It waters about 500 acres, 
forty of them garden an<f the rest rice land. The Pendur lake 
covers fifty-two acre>s and has a maximum depth of twelve feet. 
The embankment is of earth, with a masonry waste weir and sluice. 
It holds water only till April, when the sluice is opened, and in 
the bed of the lake rice is grown. It waters about eighty acres, 
and has silted in places. The Varad lake covers thirty acres and 
has a maximum depth of from nine to twelve feet. On one side 
,;,it'haa masonry retaining walk Like the '-Pendur lake it holds 
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•^water only till April when its bed is nsed for growing rice. It 
waters about 110 acres^ and shews no sign of silting. This lake 
was, in 1855, repaired by Government. 

The following sketch^ of Eatnagiri geology has been compiled 
from the notes and maps of Mr. C. J. Wilkinson, formerly of the 
Geological Survey of India, who, owing to bad health, was himself 
unable to prepare it. The area examined ^ by Mr. Wilkinson, 
extending from the southmost pai't of the district to about eight 
miles north of Eatnagiri town, and up to latitude 16"^ 6' north, includes 
the whole breadth of the district. Beyond that the eastern 
boundary of the surveyed area trends north-west till it strikes the 
Muchkundi river, about sixteen miles inland. Hence, the boundary 
runs north up to and along the left bank of the Bav river, till its 
junction with the Shastri. The whole of the area thus defined lies 
in the southern Konkan. 

The rocks of this part of Eatnagiri belong to five groups. These, 

arranged in their true or descending order, are : — 

x> ^ rr -D i i 7 Subaerial formations and soils. 

Post Tertiary, or Becent < 

Upper do. ... ... 

Middle or Lower Tertiary ... 

Upper Secondary ... ... | 


I. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 


6 Alluvial deposits. 

5 Konkan laterite, 

4 Batnjigiri plant beds. 

3 Deccan trap and ironclay {Iaterite| 
series, 

2 Kaliidgi quartzites and shales, 

V. Azoic ... ... ...^1 Gneissio (metamorphic) series 

( with trap and granite intrusions. 

In describing these groups it will be most convenient to begin 
with the oldest, and consider the others in ascending order. 
Measured by the superficial area they cover, by far the most important 
is the Konkan Laterite ; the next is the Deccan Trap ; the Gneissio 
series covers the third, and the Kaladgi quartzites the fourth 
largest area ; the remaining rocks occupy very small surfaces, and 
are comparatively of little importance. 

5 ^, The peculiar rocks belonging to the great G neissic or Metamorphic 
Series, which occurs so largely throughout the southern part of the 

. I Contributed by Mr. E. R Foote, F.O.S., Geological Survey of India, from 
Botes by the late Mr. 0. J. Wilkinson, formexdy of the Geological Survey. When 
visited by Mr. Wilkinson, but little had been written about Batirigin geology 
The earliest reference occurs in Mr. John G. Maleolmson’s well known paper on tL 
Fossils of the Eastern Poriion of the Great Basaltic Districts of India, read to the 
Geological bociety of London in 1837? where he describes his discovery of sandstones 
(qu^tetes) at A chra, north of Milvan. Mr. H. J. Carter, F.E.a, of the Bombay 
Medical Service (Jour. Bom. As. Soc. 1854) correlated the Eatnigiri clays with the 
Trivancor beds, in which Lieutenant-General Cullen had discovered supposedly eocene 
foBsUs. Mr. Ctor wm of opmiott ^ the Konka# laterite was a t^e decomposed 
lot a detntal rook like the Triyimeor laterite. Lientenaat A. Aytoun’s G^Iogy 
, Southern Ko Am, publi^ m 1864 (Edinhurgh New Philosophical Jonma, 
Senes, IV., 671) rrferred phifefiyto the districts south of Eatnagiri, but 
so^ notes_onthe latewte seen near that station, which he considered 
distuwtlv deteiW. Mr. Wilkinson’s obsenrations hare as yet been published only 
foOT,^ IB a paper drawn up by himself and published in 1871 (Geolonical 

Geological Struotwe of the 
ohseiwations were incorporated 
t on TAGepk^^ Futures of the South Mar^tha Oohatoy aaid 

(t auttibts (wologicaj Stiryey. of. India, VoL. XU. Part 1. 18771 - * v 
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peninsula and forms the foundation on which all the other formations 
rest^ are but sparingly exposed in Eatnagiri^ only in the southern 
parts along the sea coast and in the valleys of the Ashamat river and 
its affluents. The prevalent strike of the beds is north-by-west to 
north-north-west in the band of rocks running along the coast, with 
which it shows a remarkable parallelism, suggesting some connection 
between the strike of the rocks and the run of the coast. The 
predominant varieties of rock in this band are mica schists and 
quartzites, showing a certain amount of folding parallel to the line 
of strike. In the upper valley of the Ashamat river, gneiss and mica 
schists are most common, especially at and around Ashamat village 
itself, but Hornblendic schist with gneiss occurs also at several 
places higher up the river as near Harkul and Kupavda. Talc 
schists are met with at, and to the north of, Bidvadi four miles west 
of Ashama.t. In this quarter the prevalent strike of the rocks 
is north-west to south-east, occasionally trending to east and west. 
The most northerly exposure of the gneiss occurs in a small inlier, 
surrounded by quartzites of the Kaladgi series, at the foot of the 
Phonda pass. Here light-coloured gneiss, with a little silvery mica, 
dips south-west, at an angle of about 80^, 

Kaladgi Quartzites and Shales occur in the southern Konkan, in 
numerous detached inliers, divided from each other by the overlying 
beds of the Deccan tops and the Konkan laterite. Only one of these 
inliers is of considerable extent. This occurs at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, and extends north-west some fourteen or fifteen miles, 
covering between eighty and 100 square miles of surface. Of the 
inliers, the next in size is a very irregular-shaped patch, stretching 
about teu miles north from the right bank of the Ashamat river, at a 
point, a mile east of the coast. Prom the two principal villages within 
their area, the former has been described as the Lora, the latter as the 
Achra inlier. Several small inliers of quartzite lie at s6me distance 
south-east of the Achra area, and a perfect cluster of little inliers 
occurs along the banks of the Kharepatan stream, north of the Lora 
area. At Malvan, a small patch of these Kaladgi beds juts into the 
sea, and the Vengurla rocks, Sindhudnrg, Kavda rock, and other 
smaller rocks off the coast, also consist of the same hard beds. These 
rocks belong, unquestionably, to the KalMgi series, as developed in 
the Kaladgi and Belgaum districts. The lithological characters of 
the rocks in both quarters are identical, and their connection is 
established by the line of inliers which occurs in the Deccan trap 
region in the valleys of the Dudh ganga, Ved gu^nga, and Harankasi 
rivers, near Vaki Shengaon, and Ajra. The Kaladgi beds were 
formerly much more largely represented in the Konkan, but they 
suffered immense denudatioh, chiefl.y before the outpouring of the 
Deccan trap. Hundreds, if not thousands, of feet of beds wei*e cut 
away, and what now remains is but a scanty ruin. 

Near the Phonda pass and Lora, the members of the Kaladgi series 
may be well seen. They consist of white, yellow, or pink altered 
sandstones (quartzites, quartzite-sandstone) and shales, which lie 
iinconformably on the upturned edges of the old gneissic rocks. In 
the north-west corner of the Lora sandstone area is a group of hills. 
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here and there, harder and more silicions seams. Ie these the 
planes of deposition, which lie very close together, are well seen. 

In the Achra inlier the sandstones form a small range, east 
and south-east of the village. The hills here rise to a maximum 
height of about 300 feet, which exceeds that of the surrounding 
laterite plateau. Though other varieties are found, the rock is chiefly 
white and of saccharoid texture. South-west of the village, the 
sandstones stretch into the sea. Shales occur intercalated among 
the lower beds of sandstone, and are seen in the river bank sections 
here, and also further south at ChindurvMi. The beds dip south- 
westward or roll about. The same or similar beds show a few miles 
north of Achra on the banks of a small river and its affluents, most 
at Hindla, Mitbav, and Naringa. On the south side of the lower 
reach of the Ashamat river the Kaladgi rocks appear in several 
detached patches, the most northerly of which is a small exposure 
of fine-grained white or yellow altered sandstone, lying south of 
the village of Ohunavra, and dipping north-west at an angle of 10°. 
Similar sandstone is seen in the stream at Masda, where it shows a 
north-easterly dip. 

In the ravines north of the small Masura river are dark blue or 
slate-coloured shales, weathering light blue or nearly white. They 
are sometimes hard, with a conchoidal fracture, sometimes soft, and 
soapy to the touch. South of the river the same peaty, argillaceous 
shales show in several ravines, as those of the Malgaon and Ohamphed 
streams. Near the end of the ravines they are covered by pink 
sandstone which is again overlaid by trap-flows and laterite. In 
the Kankavli patch, a little to the south-east, the pink sandstone 
and grey shales are both seen. At Malvan and in the islands off 
the coast the sandstone, or rather quartzite rock is white sometimes 
with spangles of golden mica. A small quartzite outlier occurs 
on either side of the Kudffl river at Devli, a little distance from 
the sandspit which bends the river mouth to the south. Beds of 
quartzite occur at the mouth of the Pat stream near Nivti, but 
whether they belong to the Kaladgi series, or to the gneissic series, 
seems doubtful ; their colour and texture point to the former, their 
lie, upturned at a high angle, suggests the latter. The same doubt 
seems to attach to the age of the quartzite, forming Redi point at 
the southern end of the district. 

The Kaladgi rocks have been correlated,, on good evidence, with 
the great Kadapa series of the eastern side of the peninsula, and 
with the Gwalior rocks in Central India. 

Resting with well marked unconformity upon the Kaladgi rocks, 
comes the great series of Trap flows, which, over the Deccan 
and western India, were poured about the end of the cretaceous 
period. The space of time between the great denudation of the 
Kaladgi rocks and the outpouring of the trap was of immense 
duration, for the Vindhyan, a great azoic series, and the whole vast 
thickness of plant-bearing formations, now grouped under the title 
" Gondwana Series, all came into existence during that interval. The 
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Gondw&ia series represents tlie whole great mesozoic or secondary 
period below the cretaceous rocks, as known in peninsular India, 
and its oldest groups maybe upper palaeozoic, while the Vindhyan 
series doubtless represents a good pai*t of the palaeozoic period. 

Except along the scarp of the Sahyadri mountains, but a short 
length of which was surveyed by Mr. Wilkinson, the trap series 
is not well exposed in the Eatnagiri district. The greater part of 
the exposed trap belongs to the very lowest flows, and the surface 
of these is generally covered by thick beds of Konkan lateidte. 
Even where cut into* by the numerous rivers, valleys, and ravines, 
the surface of the trap is very often greatly obscured by lateritic 
debris of all kinds, from great fallen masses to gravel and soil. 

The great trap scarp and some of the great spurs were studied by 
Mr, Wilkinson near the Pondha pass, up which climbs the high road 
from Eatnagiri to Kolhapur. Here the Sahyadri spurs consist 
entirely of trap, with lines of flow, generally, easily traceable in the 
main mass of the hills. The result of the irregular denudation 
of these beds is, that conical peaks have been left varying the 
otherwise even outline of the hills, and generally surmounted by 
sharp black joints of rock. A good example of this occurs in a 
spur south of Phonda, which runs west from the main range. In 
its peaks, portions of a thick bed of black columnar basalt are seen ; 
the bed, of which these are outliers, being very conspicuous in 
the Sahyadris themselves. The lowest beds of the traps in the 
great spur, running west from the main range, south of Phonda are 
approximately of the same height as the laterite plateau of the west,; 
under which they pass. The laterite forms a band of irregular 
breadth between the sea and the main trap area. The band is widest 
opposite the Phonda pass, where the laterite overlaps the trap on to 
the denuded surface of the Kaladgi beds in the Lora patch described 
in the last section. The trap is here covered by laterite for a 
distance of about twenty-six miles ; but the width of the laterite band 
decreases rapidly to the north and still more to the south. At 
Kankeshvar near Devgad, the trap reaches the coast, and from 
the Devgad river, northward, forms the coast line, skirting along 
the base of the laterite cliff overlooking the sea.^^ This trap, black 
on the outside and greenish grey on fracture, has small hollows 
unfilled with any mineral. It contains also little patches of olivine. 
The flow seems to have a very slight seaward dip. 

The varieties of trap exposed in the Phonda pass are thus 
described by Mr. Wilkinson. ^ In the spur south of Phonda, up 
which the road passes, the lowest trap has a concretionary structure, 
decomposing into enormous houles some thjee or four feet in diameter. 
Purther up, the trap is grey and. porphjritio, still preserving the 
^ concretionary structure. Then it is black in colour and more like 
basalt. This is associated with pinkish amygdaloid, containing 
quartan and zeolites, the latter principally stilbite and heulandite. 
About five or six hundred feet from the crest of the hill is a thick 
black bed of columnar basalt, very prominent and stretching for 
miles. Portions of this bed can also be distinguished on the spurs. 
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A variety of coarse greenisli brown trap^ wHcIl sometimes includes 
ainygdaloids, was noted by Mr. Wilkinson in a ravine opening into 
tbe Kndal river^, sontb-west of Dbam^purj about seven and a half 
miles east-sontb-east of Malvan. 

No distinct point of volcanic outburst was found in tbe Konkan, 
but two or three trapdykes were noted by Mr.Wilkmson, wbicb differ 
in tbeir mineral character from tbe great majority of trapdykes 
traversing tbe metamorpbic rocks in tbe country above tbe Sabyadris, 
and wbicb seem, to be more nearly akin to tbe Deccan traps^ and 
may, perhaps, really belong to tbe same period. One of these occurs 
on the coast about a mile east of Nivti, north-west of Yengurla. Tbe 
,, dyke of columnar basalt has broken through tbe metamorpbic bard 
;■ bornstones and quartzites, and for a short distance flowed over them. 

L, Tbe age of these particular metamorpbic rocks is doubtful. They 
I maybe gneissic, but they may equally well belong to tbe Kaladgi 
I'quartzites. 

I No inter-trappean formations were noted in tbe Konkan, nor does 
I Mr, Wilkinson mention any iron-clay formation resulting from 
:.|,decomposition of tbe Deccan trap rocks. 

E Resting upon tbe denuded surface of tbe Deccan trap at Eatnagiri 
;■ As a deposit of white clay, in wbicb tbe remains of plants are found 
tbe condition of lignite. This deposit may with good reason be 
franked with tbe lignite-yielding beds discovered by tbe late 
flientenant-General Cullen in Travancor. Tbe two formations are 
' ^regarded as of tbe same age, because of tbe similarity of tbeir 
: Igeographical position, and the similarity, if not identity, of tbeir 
Idignites and fossil resins. 

Mr. Wilkinson described tbe plant bed at Eatnagiri as 
|}bickn.ess of a few feet of white clay seen to be resting on tbe trap 
In well and other sections, imbedding fruits, and containing thin 
fcarbonaceons seams, composed for tbe most part of leaves.^ He 

I idds: ^Tbis is separated from tbe soft laterite above by a ferruginous 
land about an inch thick, having much tbe appearance of bgeinatite, 
t is vesicular with quartz-filled hollows.^ Mr. Carter, who thought 
. ibese Eatnagiri clays identical with tbe Travancor beds, mentions 
pbe occurrence of blue clays at Eatnagiri. Tbe Travancor beds 
p3onsist of blue clays with intercalated lignites and mineral resin in 
iolive brown earth, resting upon blue, green, gritty, argillaceous lime- 
btone, containing Orlritolites malaharica and shells some of which, 
such as Stromhusfortisiy Cerithiiim rude, Banella hufo^ Cassis scvulfia, 
\ Wohbta jugosa. Conus catenulatus and G. marginatus^ have also 

1 )een found in tbe tertiary, beds in Cutcb and Sind, where they 
ppear to belong to beds of uppermost eocene or eniocene age. Except 
be first, all are figured in Colonel Grant’s paper on tbe geology 
|bf Cutcb.^ These Travancor beds underlie tbe local laterite, which 
teeneral Cullen considered to be tbe detritus of tbe gneissic beds 
■I |bat form tbe southern Ghats ; an opinion strongly supported by 
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tlie discovery (1862) of a truly couglomemtic variety of clayey 
laterite at Cottayaiii in Travancor. Probably, because of tiieir 
imperfect preservation, tbe nature of tlie fruits and leaves lias been 
described neitlier from Travancor nor from Ptatnagiri. 

Purtber study of tbe iiifra-lateritic deposits in tbe Konkaiii is 
mneb required/ and is urged upon Eatnagiri residents. 

Of all tbe formations met vdtb in tbe soiitliern Konkaii tbe 
remarkable argillo-ferruginous deposit known as Konkan Laterite 
covers tbe greatest surface, and most affects tbe appearance and 
character of tibe country* Its geograpbical position, strictly analogous 
to that of tbe laterite deposits of tbe Coromandel coast, suggests 
its being a sedimentary formation ; but it is a deposit that does not 
reveal its origin on cursory inspection ; and some observers, whoso 
opinions merit consideration, among them Captain G. Wingate and 
Mi\ H. J. Garter, have regarded it as tbe result of decomposition of 
trappean rocks, and, therefore, as identical in character with tbe 
Deccan iron-clay (laterite) , The latest observer, Mr. Wilkinson, 
has not expressed any positive opinion on tbe subject as a whole. 
Probably, be took the sedimentary origin for granted, or was 
unaware of tbe cont3.'oversy. What light his notes give is in favour 
of tbe sedimentary origin. Referring to this peculiar deposit, lie 
speaks in various places of ^laterite sandstones^, ‘^laterite 
conglomerates^ and sbaley lateritek Parts of tbe formation are 
therefore clearly of sedimentary origin. jSTo evidence is advanced in 
favour of tbe trappean hypothesis, except tbe lithological resemblance 
of tbe Konkan laterite to- the iron-clay (laterite) of the Deccan. But 
the vast difference in geograpbical position is against the trap 
theory, and tbe lithological resemblance exists as strongly between 
tbe Konkan laterite and tbe Travancor and Coromandel laterites, 
both of which are time sedimentary deposits in all probability of 
marine origin. 

One very great objection to a trappean orig^in is that it involves 
an outpouring of trap, long after tbe close of the Deccan trap period ; 
and of such further outflow no other evidence exists in tbe Konkan. 
How long a time must have passed before tbe completion of tbe 
groat plain of marine denudation on which rest tbe eocene plant beds 
of Eatnagiri and tbe overlying Konkan laterite, is proved by tbe 
immoxise tbiekuess of trap, not less than from 2500 to 3000 feet, 
removed after tbe close of tbe Deccan trap period. 

The laterite makes tbe country monotonous, forming waving 
miMaiiy places flat plateaus, sbtets of 'black 'slag-like rock, 
lateiite plateau with a 'gfencji'al elevation of between two and 
- , ' ’ tnrec kubclred f eeL is, except wbere it is worn away and leaves a deep 
-'iraMe soil, bare and black witb no- vegetation but scanty grass [and 
, , , a few stunted trees. It is.'eut' through by numerous rivers, the largest 
^ ' of which rise in the Sahy4dris,'tod after flowing 'across a compara'* 
tiyely o|mn trap country, enter thC' laterite by deep ravines • which 
-Widen towards the sea,' the riverS' becoming broad tidal creeks..,.;.,.. .In, 
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availoHe spot of tlieir ricli alluvial soilj, growing rice and otlier grain. 
At tlio coa..stj the hiterito forms biiilf differ in the lower' part^of whicli 
the trap is disclosed. Speaking of the laterite a,t Eatnagiri^ whicli 
rests upon the ].)laiit 'beds, Mr.Wilkinson says ' On exposure the soft 
lat-erite soil hardens ra]iidly. Here and along the coast it is ^very 
tliick, trap showing only in deep sections^ and at the hase of the 
cliffs. East of Eatnagiii, thn laterite stretches fifteen or twenty 
miles ; heyond this, the trap hills are more irregular in ^outline and 
rise gradually towards the main range of the Sahyadris. The 
eastern boiiiiclary of the laterite runs west of Lanj a, in a south-east 
direction, passing east of Eajapur to Kharepatan. About Phonda 
it is found nearer to the Sahyadris than in other places. In speaking 
of the lateiite boundary, reference is made to the boundaiy of the 
plateau, which, has a very constant elevation, and consists of a series of 
fiat-topped or slightly waving liills, separated from one another by deep 
stream-holloweci ravines. Further east, laterite occurs in patches, 
many of them outliers of the great mass, but oftener at a lower 
level, the product of the dcnuclation of the older laterite. These 
often bave the appearance of true laterite, but are more generally 
found as gravel, sandstone, or congloinerate.’ It has already been 
stated tlmt a,t various places Mr. Wilkinson found that the laterite 
was locally an unquestionable sedimentary deposit. One instance 
of this occtirs at Eedi, where ^ the laterite is shaley, and contains 
shreds of fossil wood/ Similar shaley structure was also observed 
at Kankeshvai’, about throe miles south-south-east of Devgad. Here 
in some places the laterite is hard and compact, and consists largely 
of lia5inatito. ^ It is, however, often white, or light pink, with 
hollows filled with clay.'^ Like the trap-flows the surface of the 
laterite plateau shows a gentle dip towards the sea coast. 

The Eatnagiri Alluvial Deposits are of two kinds, sea and river. 
Neither is of any extent or importance. To the sea alluvium belong 
the recent shell beds on the sides of the creek north of Malvan. 
These beds axe formed of broken shells and sand stiffened into a 
mass. They lie some distance above tlie present high water mark, 
and have a slight westerly dip. There are similar beds at Devgad. 
The sand spits, by which the months of the Kndal and Ashamat rivers 
are for considerable distances bent south, must all be reckoned as 
sea alluvium. They are doubtless due to the prevailing northerly 
coast current. 

The river alluvia are limited to the lower reaches of the several 
creeks, and are almost entirely obscured by wet cultivation. 

Among Subaerial Formations must be reckoned the small, blown 
sand hills on the coast, near Malvan and Devgad, where they cover 
the raised beds of sea alluvium of subaerial origin, as also the 
various patches of pscudo-laterite rocks, before .alluded to as re- 
consolidated from the debris of the true Konkan laterite or other older 
ferruginous rocks, as in the red soil fomed.by the decomposition 
of the Deccan trap at Sankecli to the north-east of Ashamat. The 
soils depend almost entirely on the character of the sub-rock 
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by whose decomposition they have been formed. Those formed by the 
decay of the trappean rocks vary a good deal in colour^ from blackish 
grey to light brown and deep red. As might be expected from the 
quantity of iron they contain^ the laterite soils are generally red. 
The quartzites of the Kaladgi series give rise to sandy soils., and the 
shaley beds to clays. The great development of clayey soil on the 
Kaladgi rocks^ exposed in the Lora area^ is in all probability dne to 
the decomposition of such shaley beds in low-lying positions^ which 
give rise to swampy flats. 

As regards its water supply the district may be divided lengthwise 
into five belts or strips ; the sea coast * an inland belt of laterite 
eight or ten miles broad ; a second ten mile belt of mixed laterite 
and basalt ; a third belt of basalt six to eight miles wide ; and fifth, 
the foot and sjmrs of the Sahyadri hills. Along the sea coast some 
of the largest villages, as Harnai, Gruh^ar, Ratn%iri, Shiroda, and 
Radi, stand on sandy beds. All these are supplied with drinking 
water from wells, fed generally by the sea, filtering through the 
sand. This watei’, though more or less brackish, is by no means 
unwholesome. The supply is abundant, and as almost every house 
has its own well, the water is preserved clean and free from^surface 
impurities. Other coast villages, such as Dabhol, Murud, Anjarla, 
Kelsi, and Velas stand on artificially or naturally reclaimed 
marshy lands, or on beds formed from silt gathered near the 
months of rivers. These, owing to their naturally rich soil, are thickly 
studded with gardens, all watered from wells, which also supply 
drinking water to the inhabitants. In these gardens, especially 
during the rainy season, every bit of cowdung, house sweepings, 
ashes, and filth of every kind is used as manure, and as a consequence, 
a great deal of organic matter finding its way into the wells, breeds 
fevers and other epidemics. Even in these villages pure water is 
usually found in springs, in the sides of the overhanging hills. The 
second or laterite belt, immediately behind the sea coast, is supplied 
with drinking water partly from wells, and partly from hillside 
springs. The wells are not many, and are never the sole water- 
supply. Except in a few tidal-creek villages, where the w^ater is 
brackish, they are mostly fed by freshwater springs. The 
hill-side springs used for drinking are carried in open channels to 
the houses, and where the houses are some distance apart, the 
water is generally pure and good. The third, or mixed laterite and 
basalt belt, is mostly supplied from wells, with in a few cases 
the help of running springs. The supply is both abundant and 
wholesome. In the fourth or basalt belt, the water-supply is scanty 
and bad. The villages mostly depend upon jhams ot dabkhoh^' 
hollows dug in the beds of streams, lined on all sides, and covered 
over from above with wooden beams. Entrances made on the down- 
stream side are, to prevent their being filled with debris, every year 
closed before the monsoon floods,. The monsoon water-supply of 
these villages, dmwn. from the running streams, is subject to all 
kinds of pollution, the people using the beds of streams as latrines. 
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and throwing into them all their house-sweepings. The villages in 
the fifth beltj immediately at the foot of the Sahyadri hills^ have in 
many places good wells lined with timber. In others^ holes dug in 
the beds of streams are resorted to. But in these villages the chance 
of pollution is small. There are no settlements above theni^ 
and the streams bring pure rain water gathered from the hills, A 
statement^ prepared in 1872^^ shewed that out of 1329 towns and 
villages^, with a population of 573,876 souls^ 544 villages had 
separate wells for the upper and lower castes : 445 villages had wells 
used by the higher castes only : and in 474 villages^ the water of 
running streams^, in 13 villages^ pond watei'^ and in 276 villages^ 
water drawn from holes dug in the beds of streams^ was used for 
drinking purposes. 

Hot springs are found in various parts of the district. The line 
of springs runs half-way between the Sahyadri hills and the sea, 
and seems to stretch both north and south of the Eatnagiri district. 
Three villages, two in the Dapoli sub-division and one in Eajapur, 
have been named Unhala from their hot springs. There are similar 
springs near^the towns of Khed and Sangameshvar, and at the 
villages of Aravli and Tural in the Sangameshvar sub-division. 
The water of all these springs, as far as taste and smell form any 
test, seems strongly impregnated with sulphur. But Dr, A. Duncan, 
who in 1837 examined the water, came to a different conclusion. 
He writes ^ The water of all these wells is so far as I could 
ascertain, to the taste both insipid and sulphury. Does this 
latter result from its insipidity, for I can find no trace of sulphur 
in it, nor of iron, nor of alkali, nor of iodine, nor of any thing ? 
And when it has been cooled and freely exposed to the air, it 
becomes a pleasant, and a healthy water to drink. It would seem 
to be simply boiled water, yet it ma;y contain foreign ingredients, 
although, with my limited means, 1 have been unable to discover 
them.^ The temperature of the water varies in different springs from 
100"^ to almost the boiling point (212°), and at Tural the experiment 
of poaching an egg has been successfully performed. Cisterns have 
been built to enclose most of the hot springs. Dr. Duncan remarks 
that one of these wells was formerly much frequented for a variety 
of ailments, cutaneous, dyspeptic, and rheumatic. As a bath, the 
water affords a remedy of great power in several forms of 
rheumatism. It excites the appetite, and is therefore serviceable in 
some forms of dyspepsia. I have also observed eases of debility, 
without lesion or apparent disease beyond perhaps a want of relish 
for food, considerably benefited. I am less acquainted with the 
effects produced on cutaneous ailments, but on some of these, I 
infer, a bath of this sort cannot he otherwise than beneficial.^ The 
water is still much used for bathing and washing clothes, but is not 
regarded by the natives as having any special sanctity. The springs 
appear to be perpetual, and are no doubt the remains of volcanic 
activity. 


1 a. K Qenh Bept. 2521, 26th June 1872. 
* Trans. Bom. Med. and Phy, Soc. 1. 259. 
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On tlie top of a MU about two miles from Eajapiir^ close above 
tlie Unliala liot spring, a eiirions plienomeiioii is from time to time 
observed. Certain springs, at irregular intervals butpalmost always 
during the fair season, bubble up, and suddenly and Avitliont warning 
overflow the rocky soil, covering a considerable area of ground. This 
apparent freak of nature can only be accounted for, on the hypothesis 
of an underground S}qhion forcing the water through a permeable 
stratum. The natives regard the phenomenon as a miracle, 
and believe the water to be a true stream of the sacred Gauges. 
According to local tradition, the springs were first observed some 
three hundred years ago, and up to the year 1821, continued to flow 
regularly every year for a month or six weeks in January or 
February. From that date to the present time, the phenomenon 
has been manifested only once in every two or three years. It occurred 
in February 1876; but ha^s not since been observed. The area 
covered by the springs, about 3150 square yards, is surrounded 
by a high stone wall, and paved with stones. Fourteen cisterns 
of various sizes have been built to receive the water. The water 
invariably begins to overflow in the first of these cisterns, which 
holds less than a cubic foot. Within a few minutes of its first 
appearance, the remaining' cisterns are rapidly filled. These 
cisterns are in no way connected with each other. Only one 
cistern overflows, and here the water is let off through the mouth 
of a cow, carved out of stone. The volume of water pouring 
through this outlet is estimated to have a diameter of 2| inches. 
This last cistern is said always to hold water, while the remaining 
cisterns run dry as soon as the spxdngs cease to flow. During the 
overflow, the water bubbles up through all the interstices in the 
pavement, as well as through the beds of the cisterns. The spot is 
held in great veneration, and devout Hindus, unable to perform 
the journey to Benares, believe the water of these springs to be 
equally efficacious with that of the Ganges itself. Their awakening 
is hailed with joy for hundreds of miles, audit is estimated that while 
the supply of water lasts, about four hundred pilgrims daily visit 
the springs. Their history is said to be told in the Medini Purem. 
According* to the local legend a Kunbi, called Gangaji Salunka, was 
in the habit of going regularly every year to the Vitiioba temple at 
Pandliarpur. At last he grew too old and feeble to make the 
journey. Working in his field on the day on which he ought to 
have started for Pandharpur, he was so grieved at the thought 
that lie could no longer accomplish his cherished task, that he^at 
down and wept. The deity taking pity on his distress and to 
. reward Ms lifelong devotion, to his unspeakable delight caused a 
stream of pure Ganges water to well np%.round him. 

The climate of the distiict, though moist and relaxing, is on the 
whole decidedly healthy* The rainfall is abundant and comparatively 
regular. Ihe south-west monsoon breaks on the coast usually 
about the 4th of June, and the rains continue with little intermission 
. middle or end of October. The avei’age fall regivstered at 
^ hhe cml hospital Eatn%m, for the-twoaty«eight yearn- ending' 187S 
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Eatndaln Eainfall, ISol - 1S7S, 


Tile records ot tiie seyerai 
stations^ wliere rain-gauges 
liave been, used continuously 
give^ taking tke rainEall of 
oOfcli NoTeinber, a combined 
average of 109 incbes 
and 46 cents. As 
lAGK fali.. a rule little or no 
between 

11 1 December and April 

There are however 
occasional excep- 
tions^ the most 
notable occurring on 
the 15th January 
1871, when 1575 
inches fell ^ at 
Eatnagiri within a 
few houi'S. This 
cyclone, for such it 
The steamer Gutrain 


was, swept up the coast with, great violence, 
foundered in the gale off Yengurla, and numerous small native craft 
wore wrecked along the coast. The wind also caused much damage 
to houses on the coast, and hundreds of trees were everywhere 
uprooted by the storm. 

Another very violent storm of a cyclonish character swept the 
coast on the 22nd and 23rd May 1879. Up to the hour when the 


The available details for the 


^ Dr. F. 0. Barkei’j M.D., Civil Surgeon, Eatndgiri. 
city of Eatiidgiri annual rainfall are : 
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Year. | 

Indies. 1 

Cents. 

From IS-U to 1800 

100 

63 

„ 1801 to 1S70 

101 

23 

„ 1871 to 1878 

102 

90 

Average from 1851 to 1S7S ... 

101 

! 49 

1 


Year. 

Indies. 

Gen is. 

Year, 

Indies. 

Cents. 

■■ Year. ■■■ 

Indies. 

Gents. 

1851 

126 


ISGl ... 

120 

17 

1870 ... 

93 

37 

1852 

119 

45 

l<St>3 ... 

103 

98 

1871, ... 

73 

80 

1853 

()0 

16 

1H03 ... 

05 

64 

1872 

84 

12 

1B54 

145 

35 

18(54 ... 

9<) 

06 

1873 ... 

83 

64 

1855 

63 i 

56 

1865 ... 

111 

03 

1874 

121 

60 

1850 

111 ' 

45 

18(56 

106 

M 

1875 ... 

136 

43 

1857 

74 

84 

1S07 

92 

5 ' 

1876 ... 

68 

25 

1868 

103 

43 

18(53 ... 

88 

$2 

1877 

89 

71 

1850 

80 


1869 ...1 

101 

43 

1878 ... 

1G5 

06 

1800 

80 

C* 

j 







Station. 

Distance from: 

Average Faee. 

TUE Coast. 

Incbes. 

Cents. 

D5po1i 

Aboiu; .57 miles 

113 

24 

Mandangad 

X4^ yy •••' 

133 

41 

K5ied 

» 20 „ 

130 

59 

Chiplim 

,» 25 ,, 

136 

68 

Sangameslivar 

jt 20 }j ... ... 

127 

25 

lUJapixr 

20 jj ... 

113 

:j3 

L4nja 

,, 20 ,} ... ... 

126 

S8 

Glib agar ... 

On the coast 

76 

27 

Ratuagiri 

Ditto 

88 

74 

Malvaii ... 

Ditto 

73 

52 

Veiigurla 

Ditto 

90 

71 


Combined average 

109 

40 
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linmcane burst in its full fury, there liad been no signs of its 
approacli. Few of the numerous native vessels caught in the 
open sea were able to weather the storm or make safe anchorage. 
Many vessels were wrecked even while anchored in the ports and 
harbours throughout the line of coast. The list of casualties w^as 
heavy. A coasting steamer was beached to save life near Vengurla^ 
and upwards of loO native vessels were wrecked^ with a loss of 
over 200 lives and about £27y500 (Rs. 2^75^000) worth of cargo. 

It is noticeable that the supply of rain inland averages 
considerably more than on the coast^ and that^ as might be expected^ 
the fall is, other conditions being equal, heavier or lighter, according 
as the point of observation is further from or nearer to the 
great Sahyadri range, which powerfully attracts the rain clouds. 
Mandangad is an exception to this law. Considerably higher than 
any of the other inland stations, it shews a greater average 
though further removed from the SahyMri hills thauKhed, Ohiplun, 
Sangameshvar, Rajapur, or Lanja. 

The humidity of the Ratnagiri station is relatively great. The 
average mean at 10 a.m. in 1878 was 64*75 per cent and at 4 p.m. 
69*66 per cent. The climate on the sea coast and for some miles 
inland is very temperate, extremes of heat and cold being 
never felt. The following tables and chart ^ give the results of 
thermometer readings in the shade, taken at the civil hospital 
Ratnagiri, in two series, (A) from 1871 to 1876, and (B) from the 
1st January 1877 to the 30th June 1878. The mean annual 
temperature is shown by A to be 81^ 45' and by B to be 81° 66'. 
According to Mr. Chambers ^ the annual mean is 80° 8' and the 
range between the greatest and least monthly means 7°. 

SERIES (A). 

Averages iahenfrom the monthly average lenypeTaiVLTes of the six years 
ending XS76, 


June. 


January. February. March. 


Maximum, ... 
Minimum . 70*5 




Mean tempemture 


Prepared by Dr. F. 0. Barker, M.B., Civil Surgeon, Katnigiri, 
Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 184. 
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SERIES (A) — contimied. 

Averages taken from the mo7itkly average tempemtures of the six years 
ending continued. 

July. August. September. October. November. December, 

Year. j j ' 

Mia. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Mia. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 


(Maximum. ... 
Average | j^xinimum . 79'6 


Average mnge 


Mean temperature 


Mean aniuiai temperature 45'. 

SERIES (B). 

Ohservatiom from 1st Jaimary 1S77 to 30th Jum 1878, 


Janmiry* February. March, 


Year, 


Ist January to 30th j 
1878 ... 


A I Maximum , ... 

Average J . 68'0 


Average range 


Moan temperature 


August. September. October. I November. December, 


Ybae. 


'f 1st January to 30th 

‘’if'' rMnA 


Maximum. ... 
Minimum . 78*9 


Afarage| 


i|'<; Average range 
I Mean temperature 


Mean annual temperature 81® 66*. 

I These observations were taken with self-registering thenuometerSi supplied by the Observatory in 
a shed wetDared under the Suoerintendent's directions. 
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disteicts. 


period ot obseiYamon Tlie maximum and 

Dr. 0. Jopit f jD SI iterrupted during each 

mimmum “ to May, the exceptions being the 

successiTemon|i &om Jan minimum 

maxim™ oi ^hat of January of the same year and the 

which IS 3 ■ 10 1 ' lower thanthat of January. 

maximnmof Eehruary 18/7 

There is a marked fall ™ e W in the minimum. 

June,andalessmaAed hu^^^^^^ 33^. 

There is a similar fall b , . variation either in 

August, and S®l^.*^®JlSSse OTfall during these months apparently 
the maxima or minima, the use “ ^ of rain. The range 

depending entirely on the scar y ‘ this ncriod and very much 
ot tie tlSmometer '*,5“ ’’S “epteibor to 

less tlan at otlei , ^jotojopetatureandattle 

October thercts a ^ 

same time a tall in tlie mi ^ f,. fUg. exceptionally scanty 

My 1877, wla. tic ■»>“““• X® SiXrStcisaimifor.i 
rainfall, stood higher than ' , Wovemher, and except in 

rise in the maximum from Octohe to ^ojen^^®^, December 
1875, a fall in the mmimum.^ Fioin ^ in maxima and 

lie “ra^irSot X“S 

ScriM t alto shorn the highest t^geratare for 

”?Sr SSJrlle ItofoNllirwasahaorM^^^^ 

92° 6 ), in 18/7. Ihis ■ of the rainfall of that year. 

The suh]oined *^^ 0 ' f 1871 to 1877 inclusive, 

at the civil hosphal of Dapoli foi the y^a^^ temperature of 

Ln-om this it will r, „ ^ ggg lower than that of Eatnagiri, 

SWr a, »«ri >Sid81»66' shormhytleEatoagiri 

Icilat^at^d Lt t^ “\“Sfog"fot“. 

OhtXS tirLaS S W 5’, and the range between greatest 
and least monthly means 9° 5'. 

i'f V ' i I •' If ,*!l'i ’ I»p.t 6 d hy A. Bollard, Is/iuire, Bonorary Surgeon, Ddpoli. 
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Mean annual temperature 76^ 27'; 

The annexed statement giyes the result of the meteorological 
ohsoryations at the sea coast town of Vengiirla in the extreme south 
of the district^ during the year 1857 : — 

Yengurla Meteorological HeHm, 18S7». 


Vengurla, 



Mean 

Slean 

Kean 

Mean 

Mean 

EaJn. 

Wind. 

of 

Sun- 

shine. 

Moxnr. 

Tem|'>er- 

atui'e. 

Daily 

Eangc. 

Maxi* 

mum. 

Mini- 

miirn. 

Temper- 

ature. 

Direction, 

Force. 

Janimry *,* 

77-22 

12*10 

83-32 

71-12 

90*09 

laches. 

N.E. & W, ... 

Moderate... 

’ 

31 

February 

7714 

14-00 

84*21 

70*07 

95*53 


N.E. at 6 a.m., 

Do. ... 

28 

Mmok 

79-81 

11-19 

85*41 

m 

74*22 

97*55 


and W. at 1 
p.m. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

31 

April 

* 81*49 

10-63 

86*66 

76*33 : 

101*13. 

... 

N.W. & W. ... 

Calm 

30 

May ... 

83*12 j 

4*16 

85-70 

81*54 ' 

97*16 i 

18-2 

N.W,&S.W... 

Stormy ... 

23 

June 

8M5 

7-50 

84-90 

77*40 

85*80 

34*89 

S.W.&SS,W.. 

Do. ... 


July 

78*72 

7-83' 

82*64 

74*80 

80*25 

46*49 

Do. 

Bo, ... 


August..* ■ ... 

77*72 1 

2-22 

78 *88 , 

76*61 

82*00 

26-92 

Do. 

■Do, ... 

20 

September ... 

77*88 , 

3*80 

79*76 

75*90 

8ri2- 

4*67 

Wcst&W.S,W. 

Do. 

16 

Oetofoer *„ 

81-27 ; 

4-03 

83*29 

79*25 

1 84*93 

3*46 

1 Westerly ... 

Do, 

19 

November 

80*45 ' 

8*i0. 

84*50 

7.6-40 

$5*13 

•25 

1 Easterly and 

Fresh 

, 27 

December 

! 

$0*22 ^ 

li*19 

86r83 

74*61; 

84*41 

... 

Westerly. 

1 N,E. & w; ... 

E ■ 

Do. 

81 


Ybab. 

July. 

August. 

September, 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max, 

Min, 

Max. 

Mia:. , 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min, 

Max. 

1871 

74 

86 

74 

79 

74 

80 

73, 

8-4 

74 

■85 

06 

84 

1872 

74 

80 

73 

79 

73 

80 

66 

82 

86 

84. 

60 

S3: 

1878 

76 

79-5 

76 

78*3 

74*.; 

78 

72 

82 

69*5 

82 

67 

81*5 

1874 

75 

78 

75 

78 

75 

78-6 

73 

79*6 

67*5 

80 

66 

79 

1875 

75*76 

79 

75 

78 

74 

77 

72' 

SO 

70 

81 

-.67 

78*5 

1876 ... 

74 

81 

73 

78 

71 

SO 

67 

83 

67 

84 

60 

83 

1877 

76 

.83 . 

74 

82 

75 

85 

72 

S3 

67 



85 

68 

83 



r~ 

1 80’07 


78*9 


79*8 


1 

I 81*8:, 

" ’ ... ■ ! 

83 

i' 

f' ■ 

AYeiajjO I . 

75*2 

' 74-2 


.73-8 i 


70*7 


7i'7 


i m-i 

j 81*7 




■ 


Vw- 





“Lf 



Average range 

4*87 

4*7 

6 

11*1 

11*3 

16 

Mean temperature ... 

77*4 

76*5 

76*8 

76*2 

76*8, 

73*7 


Year. 

January. 

February. 

March, 

April. 

May, 

June. 

Min. 

Max, 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

1871 


03 

82 

65 

84 

65 

92 

75 

89 

76 

88 

73 

88 

1872 


5G 

82 

59 

86 

70 

89 

75 

92 

74 

90 

. 75 

00 

1873 


62 

79 

64 

85 

62 

So 

72 

85 

76 

87 

76*0 

81*5 

1874 


(;2 

79*5 

6-1*5 

79*5 

68 

SI 

73 

85 

79 

85*5 

70*0 

81*5 

1875 


61 , 

77 

65*5 

79 

'71 

83 

76 

86 

78*5 

85*5- 

78 

82 

iS76 


65 

78 

62*5 

79 

73 

81 

69 

86 

77 

87 

76 

87 

1877 


60 

84 

61 

84*5 

65 

87 

68 

90 

73 

88 

74 

89 , 


f Maximum, 


81*6 

... 1 

82*4 


85*4 


87*5 


87*2 


S5-0 

s TjXiniraum . 

oT-s 

... 

63* ' 1 


67*7 


72*0 

... 

76*2 

.... 

75-5 





- _/ 

V, 


^ 






-J \ 


/ 

Average range 

10*3 

19*4 

17*7 

15 

11 

10 

Mean temperature ... 

66-45 

72'*7 

76*5 

80 

81*7 

80*5 
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After the close of the south-west mousoon, north-westerlj breezes 
prevail throughout the remaiuder of the year, blowing with more 
force and regnilarity during the hot months of March, April, and the 
first half of May, and tempering the gTeater heat of this period of 
the year. On the coast and Mand, as far as the cool sea breezes 
penetrate, the hot season is perhaps the most agreeable, and at the 
same time the healthiest Season of the year. The breeze usually 
springs up from nine to ten in the morning and lulls shortly after 
sunset. The nights are still, but seldom oppressive, and the little wind 
that blows is a land breeze. The mornings until the sea breeze sets 
in are the hottest and most trying time of the day. At a distance of 
fifteen or more miles from the sea, greater extremes of heat and cold 
are experienced, and during March, April and May, both days 
and nights are oppressive. At Chiplun, Khed, or Sangameshvar, 
the theimometer during the hot season will shew 105 ° at noon for 
days and sometimes weeks together, and the wind is both hot and 
moist. In the tract of country at the foot of the Sahyadri rano-e the 
heat is still greater during the hot weather, being intensified, as the 
natives assert, by the refraction of the trap rocks at the summits of 
the hills. Dapoli is generally considered the healthiest station in 
the district, its equable temperature, excellent drinking water 
and the fine open plain on which it stands specially fittino- it for 
a military cantonment, and a residence for Europeans all the year 
round. On the other hand, the Mandangad or Bankot portion of the 
Dapoli sub-division, owing to the prevalence of fever, is perhaps 
the least healthy part of the district. The rest of the collectorate 
including all the south, which is comparatively hotter than the north 
is generally healthy though enervating and relaxing. 

The climate may be considered favourable for recovery from 
miasmatic fever even of long standing, and perhaps for rheumatism 
when the constitution is unimpaired, favourable for those whose 
livers suffer from the dry heat of the Deccan, unfavourable for 
constitutional debility, nervous affections, chronic dyspepsia and all 
complaints requiring a light and bracing atmosphere; fatal in the 
monsoon to those subject to bowel complaint. Children thrive well 
and appear for the most part plump and lively; yet new-comers 
from a dry climate are apt to mSer from boils. 
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GHAPTEE II. 

PRODUCTION. 

SECTioi^ I. - 

Aocobbing to a legend^ tlie trutli of wMcli tlae presence of quartz 
makes not improbable^ gold used to be found near Phonda at tb© 
foot of tbe Sabyadri lulls. In the soutb. very pure specular iron is 
in small quantities associated vdtb tbe quartz rock. And all tbe 
laterite of tbe district is charged with iron® tbougb in too small a 
proportion to make it wortb smelting. Near Malvan iron or© 
is founds not far under ground^ in detached masses on tbe tops 
of bills^ its presence being marked by small ferruginous surface 
fragments. Tbe ore is massive and . compact ; outside it is 
brown or reddish brown and inside steel grey and glimmering ; it 
is brittle^ and of a yellowish brown, Tbe fragments are sharp, tbe 
fracture flat concboidal, and tbe specific gravity 3'32. Before the 
blow pipe it yields a dark blue shining enamel. Its constituents 
are water, black oxide and peroxide of iron, alumina, silica, and a 
trace of manganese and magnesia. It contains a steel grey 
lamellar powder difficult of solution both in nitric and muriatic 
acid.® There are several veins close to tbe mamlatdar’s office at 
Malvan, three of them showing on the surface. These, it seems 
probable, must, at some distance below, be at least as rich as on 
the surface, and this belief is strengthened by observing the 
immense blocks of quartz rock jutting into the sea, which both in 
their hoinzontal and vertical fractures, seem to be joiued by iron 
rusted away under the continued action of salt water. One man 
and boy, with pickaxe and crowbar, could in one day raise 400 
pounds of good ore from the surface veins. In former times the 
Malvan mines and those at Gothna, a village above the Sahyadri 
bills, were much worked. In 1844 the smelting of iron was carried 
on at Masura, Kalavali, Varangaon, and several other villages, 
with in most cases, four smelting furnaces in each village. To 
extract the iron the ore was left in the sun for a week or two and 


* Except the mineral, forest, and iish sections, this chapter is the work of 
Mr; a, W. Vidal, G.S. 

^ In 1873 while digging a well in the jail garden at Eatndgiri large iron stone 
nodules in the form of hollow shells containing scorias were found diffused through 
the latprite. And though wells near had no metallic Savour, the water of this well 
■was so strongly i^ipregnated with iron, both in the ferrous and ferric states, that the 
smallest addition of nagent threw down copious precipitates of Prussian and 
Tamer’s blue. C. Joynt, M.D. 

® Assistant Chemical Analyser to Oovermnont ; dour. Bom. As. Soc, I, 435. 
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was then made brittle by roasting and powdered. ^ The furnace was 
rounds tlii’ee feet liigli, and narrowed from feet below to one 
foot above. In tliis about sixteen pounds of fine powdered 
charcoal were laid^ and on the charcoal cinders and charred wood 
were piled^ and the w^hole lighted. When blo\yn into a mass of fire^ 
about one pound weight of the powdered ore mixed in water with an 
equal quantity of powdered charcoal was thrown in^ and this was 
repeated at intervals till after about three hours smelting a mass 
of iron about ten pounds in weig'ht^ was formed in the bottom of the 
furnace. This^ dragged out by a pair of large pincers^ was placed 
on an anvil^ and beaten by heavy hammers. The smelting was 
generally repeated twice a day in the morning and in the eveningj 
the outturn of each smelting being worth about a shillings half of 
which went to the bellowsman. Though the process w^as knoiivii to 
the cultivating classes they never practised it^ and it was left as a 
monopoly to a wandering class knowm as. Dhavdas.’^ In the 
smelting large quantities of fuel were used^ and in 1844 partly from 
the increasing dearness of fuel and partly from the fall in the price 
of iron, it was made only in small quantities. Formerly the yearly 
outturn was worth about £200 (Rs. 2000). In 1855 a Mineral 
Viewer sent to examine the Malvan and Savantvadi mines reported 
that superior iron could be obtained, but fr^om the want of coal the 
quantity would always be small. It would never meet the demand 
for x’ailway bars though it might supply a superior iron for general 
purposes. The local manufacture is said to have now almost entirely 
ceased. 

At certain depths are occasionally found remains of trees 
changed or changing into a kind of coal in which is imbedded a ' 
large quantity of crystallized pyrites. Some of the seeds of the 
trees occur separately with similar crystals imbedded in their centres. 

Below the laterite crust appear in some places, as in the Ramgad 
district, immense veins of talc associated with and running into 
quartz rock. This, made into cooking pots and dishes, is sold in 
small quantities, the vessels being valuable to“ chemists as they can 
stand the most intense heat. 

The ^ stones used for building purposes are blue basalt or trap and 
laterite. A soft description of sand stone is found near the sea 
shore, but it is only fit for use in works of an inferior class. This 
stone is cut into oblong blocks of a small size, and walls, built of 
this material with a coping of a harder kind of stone, have a neat 
appearance. Trap stone is found in most parts of the district, but it 
varies much in quality and a^ good deal of it is unfit for building 
purposes. The best quality is hard, of a light colour, breaking with 
a clean fracture, and ringing when struck with a hammer. The 
black stone, of which the old fort at Harnai is built, is soft and 
the ramparts are now fast crumbling away. Trapstone work of a 
eononon class can be executed cheaply, but good cutstone work, for 


* Jour. Bom. As. Soc. L 436. 

® Contributed by 0. Brereton, Esquire, C.E., Executive Engineer* 
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wMcli carefally dressed stones are required, is expensive, as, for 
tliis class of work, masons have, as a rule, to be brouglit from tte 
Deccan. Tbe cost of qiiarryiiig trapstone varies from IO5. to £1 12^. 
(Rs. 5-16) tlie 100 cubic feet, accordin,g to the size of stone and 
class of work required. Laterite, the stone most in use, is a clay- 
stone impregnated with iron in the form of red and yellow ochres 
with a perforated and cellular structure. It is easy to work, but care 
is required in the choice of stone as the inferior sorts decay rapidly 
when exposed to the weather. The masons, who work in laterite, 
called holdrsy are mostly native Christians from Goa. Laterite 
stone cost at the quarry from 8s. to IO.5. (Rs. 4-5) the 100 cubic 
feet. It may be obtained of almost any size. The rate for the 
best sort of laterite masonry work is £2 10s. (Es. 25) the 100 cubic 
feet. 

In making and repairing roads two kinds of metal are used, trap 
and laterite. The former costs IO5. (Es. 5), and the latter from 
4s. to 6s. (Es. 2-3) the 100 cubic feet. 

Sand or gravel of a good quality is found in the beds of most 
streams and rivers. The rates vary from $s. to 'Is. (Es. 1|- - 3|) the 
hundred cubic feet. The nietallio sand, used instead of blotting 
paper for drying ink, is found at the mouths of several of the rivers. 
A superior kind of red clay for the manufacture of butter-pots, 
bowls, and water jars is found at Malvan. 

The lime in general use is made from calcined cockle shells. 
There is an inexhaustible quarry of these shells in the bed of the 
Ratnagiri creek near the village of Jixva, about two miles from 
Ratnagiri. This quarry supplies the whole district with lime, which, 
according to quality, in Ratnagiri costs from £1 4<b. to £1 lOs. 
(Es. 12 - 15) the 100 cubic feet. Shell lime possesses but little 
cementing properties and only answers when used with laterite 
stone. Unless mixed with portland cement it is not fit for use in 
high class trap masonry. Lime stone is found at Chuna Kolvan 
in Rajapur and in the Salva hill in Devgad. The stone found at 
Salva is of a superior description and yields when burnt a large 
percentage of lime, bnt owing to the isolated situation of the quarry 
. the lime is so costly that it is cheaper to get lime from Bombay 
which costs delivered at Ratnagiri £2 16s. (Es, 28) the 100 cubic 
feet. 

Good brick-earth is found in several parts of the district. The 
best at the village of Patgaon in Sangameshvar. Burnt bricks 
are made at Khed and Chiplun and are suitable for rough work. 
The usual price is 14^. (Es? 7) the thousand. The rate for tiles 
varies from 65. to 7s. (Rs. 8 - 3-|) the thousand. Ridge tiles cost 
4^. (Rs. 2) the hundred. 

SECTION II - FORESTS AND TREES. 

In 1756, when Port Victoria was captured; by the British, most of 
the tributary ravines and water-courses of the. lower reaches of the 
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Bankot creek were clotlied witk fine teak J Curved teak logs known 
and MgMy prized as ‘^Bankot knees’ were largely exported to Bombay^ 
and it is probable that tfip ribs and framework of most of tlie fine 
oldsHps of the Indian Navy came from Bankot and its neighbourhood, 
Grradiially all forest on the borders of the Savitri and Vashishti 
rivers was felled^ used in ship building on the creoks;, or removed 
to the Bombay yards. At the same time^ Arab traders were 
carrying to Zanzibar the best timber along the Erdn^iri and 
Muchkundi rivers. The Marathas had large ship-building yards at 
Malvan and Vijaydurg. But while they consumed much fine timber^ 
the rulers thought for the future and took steps to preserve the supply. 
The only valuable teak reserve now left in the south Konkan^ ^Bandh 
tivra’ in the Dapoli sub-division, and the Mhan, Dhamapur, and 
Pendur forests at Malvan were sown by Kanhoji Angria about 1680, 
and in all their territories his successors stringently enforced forest 
conservancy. Half-way between Bankot and Eajapur, too far from 
Eaj^pur and with trade insufficient to attract the Arab ships, the 
lands along the south banks of the Shastri river and its tributary the 
B^v were covered withfineforest,mostly teak, muchofitofalarge size. 
About the beginning of the present century the district was richly 
wooded. This was mostly brushwood, but on the slopes and spurs 
of the Sahyadris, on the undulating red soil strip that runs midway 
between the Sahyadri range and the sea, and on the banks of many 
streams, rivers, and estuaries, there was abundance of am, hinjaly and 
teak of no great sizebuthardandlasting, much valuedfor shipbuilding. 
At this time the district was thinly peopled, and except round the 
hill forts, cultivation was scarcely possible. The Peshwa Bajirav, and 
after the transfer of the district (1818), the British Government 
imported and settled labourers ; tillage gradually spread, fire and 
the axe cleared large tracts of dense scrub and even of fine timber, 
and areas nearly as large again were gradually laid bare to supply 
wood ashes to enrich the new , fields. The Maratha Government 
always cared for its trees and forests. Though allowed to supply theix" 
own wants, the people seem to have been prevented from selling oi’ 
exporting timber. For some time the British Government maintained 
the old restrictions ; bnt about 1829, on the suggestion of the Collector 
Mr. Dunlop, the forests were, for the most part, placed at the disposal 
of the people. The land-holders, it was thought, would regard the 
forests as among their best resources, use them thriftily, and husband 
them with care. But with almost all, the grant was considered a 
charter for unlicensed, unlimited, and unguarded wood-cutting. 
The nearness, and the ease and cheapness of the sea carriage to 
Bombay tempted the people to busy themselves in felling, cutting, 
and carrying timber. Untold quantities of Eatnagiri wood were, 
year after year, sent to Bombay. The forests on the south banks 
of the Shastri and B^v rivers had, until Mr. Dunlop’s proclamation, 
stood almost uninjured. After the proclamation, the land-holders 


^ (December 1788) mentions that the bills on botb sides near Port Yietoria 
were overgrown with high teakwood trees almost to tbe marshes. In another place 
he says (19i) the country is one wood. At the same time further up, near the town 
of Mahdd the hills were totally destitute of verdure (193). Bom. aov. SeL XVI. Forbes 
#1771)^ sp(nks of the western hills near Port Victoria as bleak and barren. Oriental 
Memoirs, I* 190. 
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8ol(i the standing timbor as fast as they conld find buyers^ and fleets 
were ])iiilt of tiie largest native craftd The result is that for tlie 
present tlie Katiiagiri forests are almost destroyed. 

The present tr ee»covered area, nearly 1 00,000 acres or about four per 
cent of the whole district, may be divided into four parts: Govern- 
ment reserves, private forests, cocoanut gardens, and village groves: 
The principal Government reserves are : Bandhtivra in the Dapoii 
sub-division^ Vadibeldar and Mahipatgad in the Khed sub-division; 
Vishalgad in the Eajajjnr sub-division ; and Mhan, Dhamapur, and 
Pendur in the Malvan sub-division. The private forests, some of 
them exceedingly well-cared for, varying from one-half to 500 acres 
belong to 434 persons in 162 villages. The cocoanut groves fringe 
the sea coast and the shores of all estuaries ; they are very dense and 
increase in area every year. As regards the village groves of the 
1337 district villages, scarcely one has not mango, oil-nut,^ and jack 
trees in profusion. Each division, vdda, of the village, Brahman, 
Mhar, or Ghambhar, nestles in the shade of its fruit trees, while 
the nooks and ravines are often covered with thick clumps of wild 
banian, and other large forest trees. The following statement 
shows in detail the distribution of the tree-covered area of the 
<Jistrict:~ 

Ratndgiri Tree-Covered Area j 1878, 


Bub-division, 

Vil- 

lages. 

Government 

reserves. 

Private 

reserves. 

Cocoanut 

groves. 

Village 

planta- 

tions. 

Total Area. 



Acres. 

Gun- 

thus. 

Acres. 

Gtm- 

tlids. 

Acres. 

Gun- 

tlias. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Gnn- 

tlids. 

JDdpoli 

260 

2750 

32 

1802 

11 

1681 


13,500 

18,740 


Khed ... 

147 

21SS 

5 

703 

20-i 

83 

34| 

7350 

10,690 

19.^ 

Chiplun 1 

213 

850 

2S-^ 

639 

30^' 

831 

38.i 

32 

10,650 

12,973 

7807 

m 

Sangaraoshvar 

165 

112 

14 


4 

77.60 

6 

liatnagiri 

146 



202 

18 

1575 

16 

7300 

9077 

^ ■ 34 

Kdjapur 

212 

29SS 

38 


6 

58 

12 

10,600 

13,047 

16 

Dftvgad 

135 



10,448 

30 

333 

4 

6750 

17,536 

34 

Slalvan andVengiirla ... 

79 

2042 

29 

6 


3315 

31 

3950 

9314 

20 

Total 

1337 

11,245 

26^ 

13,862 

35| 

7894 

lOi 

66,8o0 

99,852 

32^- 


* Tlie area of village plantations is only a rough estimate. 


So far the forest denudation seems not to have affected the rain- 
fall, nor has it so impaired the timber resources as to raise the fear 
that the district will suffer from want of good and cheap building 
material, whether for native coasting craft or for houses. Eor the 
smaller craft the local supply suffices, and for larger boats good and 
cheap timber can be easily brought from the Malabar coast. The 
abundance of cocoanut leaf mats and bamboos, makes the demand 
for house timber small. It*is easily supplied on the spot. In 
one respect the loss of so much forest has harmed the district. 


^ About twenty years ago, Mr. Crawford found several of these ship-owners in a 
flourishing condition. One of them had no less than thirty-one sMbdds, the largest 
native craft ranging from 275 tons (1100 burthen downwards, built on the 

,SM0tn, \ , , ' . ' 

^ Undi or uTidmif Calophyllum inophyllum, ■ , 
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Tlieir sources and upper courses stripped of trees^ tlie torrents 
sweep away large quantities of soil^ and this settling in the still tidal 
basins is Ming the beds of the navigable rivers. The Savitri^ 
along whose banks the denudation is complete^ has suffered most. 
The Yashishti^ -whose banks and adjoining ravines are also bare^ 
has become impassable for large craft,, four miles lower than in 
former days. On the Shastri river^ Sangameshvar •\vhere not thirty 
years ago the largest native vessels could load and unload^ is now 
six miles from the nearest navigable point. In like manner^ the 
Muchkundi,, Eajapur^ and Vijaydurg rivers have silted for miles 
below the once large ports of Eajapur and Kharepatan. 

The measures proposed by the Collector Mr. Crawford^ in 
November 1878, for forest conservancy and extension, were the 
increase of the present, and the creation of new Government reserves; 
the encouragement of land-holders willing to establish or extend 
private forests ; and the reassertion of Government rights more or 
less abandoned in the past ten years. ^ As regards khoti villages, 
the scheme approved by Government for the extension of forest 
reserves is as follows : where the Khot or hereditary farmer of the 
village revenues is prepared to hand over assessed lands suitable for 
forests. Government on their part agree to remit the assessment 
and to pay to the Khot one-third of the value of the forest produce 
when sold from time to time.^ 

From an economic point of view the cocoanut palm. Cocos nucifera, 
is by far the most important tree in the district. It replaces the brab 
or palmyra;, Borassus flabelliformis, and the wild date tree, Phoenix 
sylvestris, which are so plentiful in the northern Konkan, The 
cocoanut gardens are with few exceptions situated on the sea 
coast, on beds of sandy deposit or of silt brought down by the 
rivers. The soil of the river silt being much richer, the gardens 
are proportionally more valuable. As a rule, trees owned by 
Br&mans and Marathas are kept for fruit only, while those 
held by Bhandaris are tapped for their juice or toddy. But many 
Brahmans who will not themselves engage in the tapping or liquor- 
trade, have no scruple about letting their trees to Bhandaris for this 
purpose. Prom the earliest times cocoanut trees have, under one 
form or another been subjected to special cesses, a distinction being 
alw^ays made between trees reserved for fruit and trees kept for* 
tapping. In the former case the individual trees were occasionally 
taxed ; but more often the land itself was, without reference to 
the number of trees standing on it, assessed at high and special 
rates. A special cess was under the Peshwa^s rule, levied on every 
tree tapped for liquor, 6/m?^d4r-mdd,.and the right to collect this 
cess was, under the name of hatehmmiy farmed in the Malvan and 
part of the present Devgad sub-divisions, and elsewhere collected 
direct by the state. The maximum leviable rat© was in MSvan 
and Devgad 2p. (1 a. 8 p.) a month, or 2s. 6d. (Es. 14 ) a year on 

Crawford^sBeport, 2861, dated 21st November 
* the Govemor’s Minute dated 31st July 1878. 

* Bom. Gov. Mm. 4884 of 1879/ : ' 
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eacli tree tapped. Under the new system a special license is 
granted to tap trees^ at a fixed rate for each tree, and under certain 
conditions as to the numher of trees included in the license. The 
licensees are allowed to sell toddy by retail at the foot of the 
tree, but not to distil, the latter privilege being vested exclusively 
in the licensed shopkeepers for the sale of country spirits. The 
total area of land under cocoanut cultivation is 7894 acres. The exact 
number of cocoanut trees in the district cannot be stated with 
accuracy. But counting 100 trees for each acre of garden land, 
ivhich is an extreme estimate, an approximate total of 789,400 trees 
is reached. The follov/ing table shews in the settled sub-divisions 
the number of trees for which tapping licenses were granted for the 
five years ending 1876-77 ; — 


ilutndgiri IJquor-Yleklmg- To'ees, 1S72‘>1S77. 


S?JB-.5IVISION. 

. 1 
1 

Treks wcense» to be tapped. 

■1872-73.,.. : 

1873-74, I 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Rabn^iri 

9581 

12,314 1 

11,726 

6048 

5299 

CMplun 

.7731 

5437 

0373 

6057 

5454 

Khed 

31 

31 

40 

46 

71 

DapoU 

10,174 

10,388 

10,874 

10,500 

8013 

Total... 

27,617 

28,170 ■ 

29,013 

■ 21,711 I 

18,837 


Toddy-yielding trees let at from 2s. to 6s, (Es. 1 - 3) a year, the 
yield vai^ying for each tree from thirty-five to sixty-four imperial 
gallons (8-16 mam),. Ordinarily, three kinds of palm spirits are 
manufactured,, called respectively rdsi^ jplml or dhaft% and phen% 
msi being the weakest and ;phem the strongest spirit. In some 
places a still stronger spirit called duvctsl is manufactured. The 
strength of these spirits probably varies greatly in difierent parts of 
the district.^ The average wholesale rates at which the farmers buy 
stock from the manufacturers are for the imperial gallon,, tddi 2|d. 
(1 a. 10 p.), rdsi 8|cL (5 as, 7 p.), flml Is, (8 as, 9 p.), pMni 
2s, 6^d, (Es. 1-4-6), and duvdsi 4s, 9^'cZ, (Es. 2-6-4). Eetail 
prices vary considerably according to locality. In Eatnagiri the 
prices formerly fixed by regulation were Is, llfcZ. (15 as, 10 p.) the 
gallon for rdsi,. 2s, id, (Es. 1-2-8) for phul, and 4^, 3|/i. (Es. 2-2-6). 
for pMni, Eecently, fixed wholesale and retail prices have been 
abolished, and the farmers permitted to arrange their own terms 
with the Bhandaiis on the one hand, and their customers on the 
other. In the villages’ and landing places on the coast,, where 
toddy, both sweet and naturally fermented, is easily procurable in 
every Bhandarf s garden, the consumption is comparatively much 
larger than that of distilled spirits. But in the inland districts, 
where, owing to the distance from the trees the importation of 


^ Three samples o-f toddy spirits from Eatn%iri, priced respectively 4 amim 11 
pies 2 annas 7 pies {4d,)^ and i anna 11 pma (2k:?.) per reputed quart bottle 

were found by analysis to be 25*2, 60 T, and 69*7 degrees below proof. Ecport of the 
Chemical Analyser to Government, 1878-79, 27, 
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sweet juice is next to impossible, fermentation setting in witbin 
twenty tours of its extraction, no fresh and but little fermented 
toddy is consumed. 

Tbe spirits are distilled in private stills, licensed to bo kept at 
certain Bbandaris' bouses under fixed conditions, as required in 
proportion to tbe number of trees licensed to be tapped in tbe 
vicinity. One still is usually allowed for every hundred trees, and 
tbe still-pot is limited to a capacity of twenty gallons (5 mmis), Tbe 
following estimate skews roughly tbe profits derived frora cocoanut 
cultivation, tbe trees being kept for fruit only, and being grown ^ on 
tbe best coast garden, cigari bdgdyaty land. Tbe calculation gives 
for each tree a net yearly profit of 2s, 4|d. (Rs. 1-3-0) d Tbe profits 
from tbe inland gardens, dongri bdgdyat^ are much less. Tbe returns 
from tapped trees cannot be estimated with any accuracy, but they 
may safely be assumed to be considerably higher. A cocoanut tree 
as a rule yields no return either in fruit or juice for tbe first eight or 
ten years, though under exceptional circumstances trees occasionally 
bear in their sixth year. Tbe trees live for seventy or eighty years, 
but do not generally bear fruit for more than sixty years. If tapped 
they become unproductive much sooner. 

Tbe only other liquor-yielding palm found in tbe district is tbe 
mimdd or simudd, Caryota urens. It is generally distributed, but 
is tapped only in the Dapoli sub-division, where are several scattered 
plantations. These trees are Government property, and their 
number is 2692. Tbe right to tap them and sell the juice in its 
sweet state at the plantations, is yearly put up to auction. 

The following is a list of the principal timber trees found in the 
district : — 

Teak, sdgmn^ Tectona grandis, grows in suitable localities on 
the slopes of hills, but seldom attains any shse, the trees 
being principally useful for rafters. It is plentiful in the 


^ The details arc : average yearly produce of 100 cocoanut trees ; 8000 eocoamits 
at 8 s. (Rs. 4) the iOO, £S2 (Es. 320) ; 800 sersf of fibre ^it 6pks a ser £2-10 (Rs. 25) 5 
800 palm leaves, jhamps^ at 3 pies a leaf, £1-5 (Es. 12-8) ; firewood £1 (Rs. 10). Total 
£36-15 (Rs. 367 -B). Av'^erage yearly expenditure incurred on a garden containing 100 
trees. Wages of a labourer for eight months in the year to water 50 trees a day on 
alternate days at 10 .-#. (Es. 5) a month, £4 (Es, 40) ; yearly charge to cover original 
cost of a masonry well £30 (Es. 300) and estimated to last 50 years, say 12 ^. (Es. 6 ); 
yearly charge to cover original cost of a masonry duct, £ 2-10 (Es. 25) to last 50 
years, Is, {Bas,); annual charge for fencing garden, 126 '. 6 d (Es. 6 - 4 ); Government 
assessment on one acre of garden land including local fiind cess, say £ 1-12 (Es. 16) ; 
yearly cost of watering 100 trees, by water-lift worked by a single bullock, ropes 4s, 
^(L (Rs. 2-6) ; 200 earthen pofei (Es. 1 ) ; sticks to fasten the pots to the rope 16 *. 
(8 m) ; yearly charge for beam for the water wheel costing 10 ^. (Es. 5 ), and lastino^ 
five years, say 2s, (Es. 1 ) ; other timber 2 s. (Es. 1 ) 5 keep of bullock £1 (Es. 10)1 
yearly charge for a pair of cogged wheels costing 10s. (Es. 5), and lasting 10 years 
Is. (8 as.) ; yearly charge on outlay of £2 (Es. 20) for bullock, to work for 10 years 
4s. (Rs. 2) ; yearly charge on outlay of £2 (Rs. 20) for two teak posts to last 10 years' 
4s. (Rs. 2) ; contingencies 2s. (Es. 1 ); total £2 2 s. 9d, (Es. 21 - 6 ). Yearly interest at 

invested in land £16 (Es. 160) ; grand total 

t Ttis aer i$ rupees weight, or about /gths of a pound. 
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Dapoli sxib-divisioiL -wliere there are some flourishing reserves^ 
aud scarce in Khed and elsewhere throughout the district. 
Blackwood^ shimv, Dalhergia sissoo^ sparingly distributed^ is of 
small size and crooked growth. Ain, Terminalia tomentosa^ or 
Pentaptet‘a coriacea^ gTOws plentifully in the Khed sub-division 
and elsewhere. Kinjal, Terminalia paniculata, is also plentiful^ 
and like the ain much used for plough handles. Kliair, Acacia 
catechu^ is common. Catechu^ kdt, extracted from the heart 
wood of this tree used to be the source of a small revenue to 
Government^ and of employment to the aboriginal tribe of 
Katkaris^ who derive their name from the occupation. 'Nana, 
Lagerstrajmia lanceolata, is common. Taman, Lagerstreemia 
reginge^ common and generally distributed near the coast^ but 
not found far inland^ yields good timber. Its rich lilac flowers 
make it a conspicuous object during the hot season. Asdna, 
Briedelia retusa or spinosa^ generally distributed^ is a valuable 
timber tree. Hedu, Kauclea or Adina cordifolia^ common on 
the coast is of large size^ the wood rather soft. Arjun, 
Terminalia or Pentaptera arjuna^ the white ain, common near 
streams and rivers^ grows to a very large size. Bahul, 
Mimusops elengi^ found mostly as a cultivated tree;, is preserved 
chiefly for its strong smelling flowers which are used for garlandvS. 
Kumbha, Careya arborea, is common^ of small size and genera, lly 
ci’ooked. Karamhel, Olea dioica, is common on the slopes of 
the Sahyadri hills. Bhendi, Thespesia populnea^ grows freely 
near the sea coast. The Babul, Acacia arabica^ is not found 
within the limits of the district^ and every attempt to introduce 
it has failed. Bamboos^ Bambusa vulgaris and Dendrocalamus 
strictus^ are cultivated with great success^ and the Casuarina, 
suru, Oasuarina equisetifolia;, has been found to thrive well in 
theDapoli sub-division. The sand hills on the coast would 
make excellent casuarina groves. 

The commonest Fruit Trees are mango, dmba, Mangifera indica, 
which grows luxuriantly everywhei’e, and is in Ratn%iri, 
Dapoli, and Bankot, highly cultivated by grafts. 5*a>c\.,fhanas, 
Artocarpus integrifolia, is found with the mango in every village 
homestead throughout the district. It is carefully cultivated 
everywhere and attains a large size. Dr. Gibson mentions 
that ho has seen in the old forts at Suvarndurg and Ratnagiri 
jackwood pillars four feet in diameter. Undi, Oalophyllum 
inophyllum, is common on the coast, and valuable on account of 
the bitter oil extracted from the seeds. The trunks of this tree 
are scooped out into cai^oes. The Indian Mangosteen, rdtambi 
or hoham, Garcinea purpurea, generally distributed yields the 
vegetable concrete oil sold as Kokam. This oil is used in the 
southern districts as a substitute for butter. The dried 
acid fruit is also used in cookery and with the addition of 
syrup and water makes a palatable cooling drink. In the 
Collector’s garden at Ratnagiri some, trees, said to have been 
grafted from plants, brought from the Straits, yield delicious 
fruit just like the imported mangosteen. Oashownut tree. 
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Amcardium occidentale, grows plentifully especially in 
tlie southern sub-di¥ision. The fruit is eaten, and the astringent 
juice is used hy native workmen as a flux for soldering metals. 
Tamarind, chinch, Tamarindus indica, is common about village 
sites. The Black Plum, jdmhul, Eugenia jambolana, is common 
everywhere. Wood apple, Icavanthi, Peronia elephantum, is 
generally distributed. Beheda, Terniinalia belerica, is common. 
Bihva, Semecarpus anacardium, the marking nut tree and the 
Jujube tree, hor, Zizyphus jujuba, are common everywhere both 
on the coast and inland. The Gallnut tree, hkdci, Terniinalia 
chebula, grows well. The galls are used for dyeing, but in 
this district seldom for ink making. The bark is used for 
tanning. A%li, Phyllanthus emblica, and Soapnut, ritlia or 
ringi, Sapindus laurifolius, are also found throughout the district. 
Of the above trees the wood of the jack and the tamarind is used 
extensively as timber, while the scooped out trunks of the 
mango and the midi furnish serviceable canoes. 

The following trees are also more or less commonly cultivated in 
irrigated garden lands ; — 

Cocoanut, mwal mad. Cocos nucifera ; Betelnut, snpdri or pophal, 
Areca catechu ; Lime, limhu, Citrus acida ; Guava, pern, 
Psidiiim pomiferum j Citron, makdlungi, Citrus medica ; 
Plantain, hel, Musa sapientum ; Pumelo or Shaddock, papna^, 
Citrus deciimana , Pine apple, ananas, Ananas sativus ; Bullock^s 
heart or Sweet Sop, rdmphal, Anona reticulata j Custard apple, 
sUdphal, Anona squamosa ; Pomegranate, ddlimh, Punica 
granatum. 

Under the Peshwa’s rule certain fruit trees were subject tea cess, 
dast, varying in amount in dilferent localities. This tax is still 
levied in those sub-divisions where the survey settlement has not 
been introduced. There has been no fresh enumeration of trees 
since the district came under British rule, and in levying the cess 
no account is taken of increase or decrease in their number. 
Permission however is required before cutting down any tree subject 
to the cess. The particular trees taxed in khoti villages vary 
slightly in cliiferent parts of the district. The following list embraces 
all : Jack, Artocarpus integrifoiia ; rdtamln, Garcinia purpurea ; 
midi, Calophyllum inophyllum ; tamarind, Tamarindus indica ; 
cashew, Anacardium occidentale; cocoanut, Cocos nucifera; and 
betelnut, Areca catechu. The two last are subject to the cess only 
when grown on other than garden lands. In Government villages 
where the survey settlement has not been introduced a fee is levied 
on the produce of all trees bearing valuable or marketable produce. 
As an illustration of the very minute supervision exercised by the 
native revenue officers under the Peshwa’s rule, one or more 


^ The local vernacular name Mgu appears to be restricted to the Konkan The 
tree is indigenous to the West Indies, It is probable that the Portuguese’on its 
mtrorluction to the west coast of India, called it kdju, as a rendering of the Brazilian 
acajou. The French by a similar transliteration called it cashm. 
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banyan trees^ Ficus indica^ in tlie Ratnagiri suTb-division^ were 
subjected to tbe cess on account of tlie number of Calopliyllani 
inopbyllumj berries dropped beneatb them by a colony of flying 
foxes^ wlio bad taken up tbeir quarters there. The banyan trees 
were in themselves valueless^ but the fortunate owner who thus 
secured a plentiful crop of oil bearing material^ was not suffered to 
escape paying his fair share of the spoil to the state. An average 
betelnut tree will produce annually from two to three pounds of nuts^ 
worth from to 1,9. 6cL (8 to 12 annas). The produce of jack trees 
varies greatly, according to the soil and the trouble bestowed on their 
cultivation. Under very favourable conditions a jack tree will produce 
as many as 400 jacks, but this is exceptional. As a rule it is 
found that the trees which produce the fewest jacks make up for 
the deficiency in number by the increased weight of the fruit. 
The average yearly pi^ofit on each jack tree may be estimated at 
about 4^. (Rs. 2). Grafted mangoes are by far the most profitable of 
all fruit trees. In a good season a matured tree will yield a crop of 
from 800 to 1000 mangoes, wbicb at 8s. (Rs. 4) a hundred, will sell 
for from £8 4s. to £4 (Rs. 32 - 40) . Fruit from specially good grafts 
commands a considerably higher price. Common mango trees 
yielding an equal weight of fruit do not return a yearly profit of 
more than 2s. (Re. 1) . Tamarind trees, which are comparatively poor 
in this district, yield about half a hundredweight of fruit, worth 
about Is. (8 as.) . A good cashewnut tree, Anacardium occidentale, 
will in Malvan, where much trouble is taken in their cultivation, 
yield a yearly profit of not less than 10s. (Rs. 5) . Elsewhere the profit 
does not exceed 2s. (Re. 1). The %nd% Calophyllum inophyllum, 
yields a crop of fruit which will produce from 28 to 85 pounds of 
oil worth about 9s. (Rs. 4J) ; while the wood apple, kavanthi, 
Feronia elephantum, produces 14 pounds of oil valued at 3s. 
(Rs. li). A full si-Ked koham tree, Garcinia purpurea^, yields every 
year from Is. to 2s. (8 as. to Re. 1) worth of concrete oil. The 
yearly produce of a gallnut tree, liirda^ is, if collected, worth about 
Is. (8 as.) ; and of a heheda^ Terminalia belerica, the fruit of which 
is used medicinally, about 3d. (2 as.) The avl% Phyllanthus 
emblica, also yields about 3d. (2 m.) worth of fruit, which is 
dried and used both for medicine and food. Plantains retmm about 
6d. (4 as.) a tree. There are numerous other trees such as the 6or, 
Zizyphus jujuba, whose fruit is picked and eaten, hut not bi'ought , 
to market. 

Besides trees already enumerated, such as the mango, the 
tamarind, and the jack, there are many trees, useful chiefly for shade 
and ornament, to be fouiyi near villages and temples, and in 
roadside avenues. Among these are : 

The Banyan, vady Ficus indica ; the pimpaly Ficus religiosa ; the 
wild fig tree, umhary Ficus glomerata ; the hely ZBgle marmelos ; 
the ndndruky Ficus retusa ; the mm, Melia azadirachta ; the 
karanjy Pongamia glabra ; the satviriy Alstonia scholaris ; the 
pdngdray Erythrina indica ; the silk cotton tree, shevariy Bombax 
malabarioum ; and the beautiful bastard teak tree, palasy Butea 
frondosa. 
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The supply of firewood throughout the district is obtained chiefly 
from the silk cotton tree, Bombax malabaricum ; the pdngdra, 
Erythrina indica; the Mjra, Strychnos nux Toniioa; the lei, ^gle 
marmelos ; the tvvli, Phyllanthus emblica ; the (Mpa, Michelia 
ehampaca; the Jcaraty, Pongamia glabra; the satcin, Alstonia 
scholaris; the hcaiclttl, Sterculia urens ; and other trees and shrubs 
too numerous to mention. The ain and the Icmjal, Terminalia 
tormontosa and paniculata, are the principal soui’ces of the rdb or 
ash manure used in agi-iculture throughout the district. The salt 
marshes also produce several species of mangroves which are sold 
n-om time to time on behalf of G-overnment and are useful for 
firewood. 

SECTION III.— DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The live stock reared in the district are of very inferior breeds. 
The pasturage is, both inland and on the coast, poor and devoid of 
nutriment. No Indian millet, juvdri, Sorghum vulgare, is grown, 
and the straw of the ndolmi, Eleusine coroeana, is but a poor 
substitute. Except during the latter months of the rainy seaW, 
green fodder is not procurable, and hardli grass, Cynodon dactylon, 
IS scarce and difficult to get. The cattle are lean, ill-fed, and of 
stunted Sheep imported from the grazing* grounds above 

the bahyadris very rapidly deteriorate, while horses, however well 
cared for, lose condition. Goats alone appear to thrive, but even 
they are of inferior breed and give but little milk. Buffaloes are of 
two breeds, the Jafarabad and the country-bred, the former being 
held the more valuable and being scarce. Good milch buffaloes 
cannot be obtained, and if imported from the Deccan districts, give 

P™® of a countiy-bred 
she-biffialo is about £4 (Rs. 40) and of a bull £2 10s. (Rs. 25). A 
tew Jafarabad cows are also kept here and there as well as the 
TOun^ breed. The average price of country-bred bullocks is 
(Rs. 20) and of cows £1 10s. (Rs. 15). Sheep are rarely 
kept, except near the larger towns, where there is a meat-eating 
population; and even whore the consumption of mutton is 
considoKible, sheep farming is an unprofitable speculation. Pew 
If any sheep are bred m the district, the butchers^ stocks being 
replenished, as required, by importations from the Deccan.i Sheep 
are kept by Musalman butchers only, and the mutton is eaten chiefly 


Tw sheop would ever come down into the Konkan but for the fict tl,o 

good pastanwe, and the sheL drrm™L» cut, afford 


ill oue Vitiiuya. xm youiiff shoots after the 

good pasturage, aud the sheep droppings TIT''" 

kokm up bjrtho plough, lie Dhanffar m ^ - befpre it 

(i a mrm) of rice in husk a night for eyery hundrJd pounds 

The Bhangars bring ponies aiui bullocks with fhe^m penned on the ground, 

which they trade for cash and at the end of the season amassed 

round sum in cash, with which and fhAiV .a saved a good 

monsoon. In the northern sub-divisionf^Chiplun^dKLd®^r*m » the 

down by the KumbArli or other passes with 

dry enough to bear a sheep’s tread* graze their wr^r alATirt- k lands are 

I cm, Kaliyan, and Thiina to the wholesale marts the" Mgothna, 

&ord. Ctf for a%™e! 
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by sticli MaratMs and Mnsalmaiis as can afford to pay for tlio 
luxmy. All castes except Bralimans, Shenvis^ Jangams or Lingayat 
priests^ and Kasars occasionally eat slieep and goat^s fiesli^ tbougk 
many will not do so openly ; and the majority of the population 
are^ except on great and special occasions, too poor to purchase 
meat. The average price of a full-grown sheep is about 8s. (Es. 4), 
Goats are kept in every village throughout the district, and by ail 
classes of the people. Brahmans and Shenvis keep goats for milk 
only, while Marathas, Kunbis, Musalmans, Mahars, Dhangars and 
others keep them for meat as well as milk, No care whatever is 
bestowed on the breeding of goats and they are permitted to graz;e, 
save where there are standing crops, unrestrictedly over rice stubble 
and hill sides alike, the latter notwithstanding their rocky and 
unpromising appearance and scanty herbage, affording ample means 
.of sustenance. He-goats sell for 06*. (Rs. 3) and she>goats for about 
4.9. (Rs. 2). As might be expected, Ratnagiri is notahorse-bi-eeding 
district, and very few horses are kept even by the more wealthy 
natives. Except on the main lines of road, riding is usually a slower 
mode of progression than walking. The rugged paths from village 
to village, strewn with laterite boulders, and plateaux of slippery 
sheet rock, are frequently impassable for horses, or at least so 
diflacult and dangerous to man and beast, that the attempt is not 
worth while. The higher Government officials, Mamlatdars, and 
others whose duty compels them to travel from place to place, very 
rarely keep ponies, preferring the greater ease and safety, and perhaps 
equal speed of the country dol% for which, from amongst the Kunbi 
class, bearers can be easily procured in every village. The Kunbi 
bearers, long used to such work, carry the doli or ;pdtki on their 
heads by means of cross bars attached to the main pole, and do not 
carry the pole on the shoulder, as is the custom of professional 
Hmials.' Although they do not attain the speed and precision of 
the latter, they are decidedly safer and less liable to slip in going 
over difficult places. Donkeys are rarely kept and the few that are 
found are mostly the property of vagrant tribes. There are no 
camels. 

The following statement shews the number of animals returned for 
each sub-«division of the district for the year 1877-78 : 


Matndgiri Stoch Reiurn^ 1877-78, 


SVB-BIVISIOH. 

BVlocfe, 

Cows. 

Ho 

buililoes. 
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buffaloes. 
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Sheep. 
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6$ 
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134.593 1 
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35,243 
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3 
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I : Except BraEmaois, SEenvis, Ear'bli.us, Lingayats, Gujars, BMtias, 

, M4rvi& and K6sars, all castes keep poultry. At the same ' time 
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the presence of cocks and hens about a house is nsnally a sign of 
scanty means ; for the well-to-do inyariably break up their poultry 
yard as soon as the profits derived from it are no longer a matter 
of importance. Poultry are kept for profit oniy^^ and never for 
pleasure or ornament. Two breeds of fowls are ordinarily met with^ 
the Siirat^ and the country-breed, the former being greatly superior 
in size. The average price of a Surat cock is 2s. (Ee. 1) and of a 
hen Is, (8 as.) Country-bred cocks and hens are worth respectively 
about Is. (8 a^s.) and 6d. (4 as.) In a few large tomis ducks are 
kept, but not to any extent. Geese, turkeys and guinea-fowls are 
seldom, if ever, seen, except near the houses of European residents. 
They can, at very moderate prices, be bought from Goanese breeders, 
who from time to time visit the district with young stock. As a 
consequence of the recent establishment of a regular tbriee-a-week 
line of small steamers touching at all ports, agents from Bombay 
come and buy poultry and eggs for the Bombay market, taking away 
from one port sometimes as many as three or four thousand eggs. 
These supplies are now daily advancing in value and they will soon 
range little below Bombay rates. 

SECTION lY.-WILD ANIMALS. 

The Ratnagiri district, with but few forests of any size, and 
most of these situated on the precipitous slopes of the Sahyadri 
range, is from the sportsmank point of view, essentially a poor 
district. Large game such as Tiger, Sambur and Bears are 
scarce and their haunts more or less inaccessible. To obtain 
Bison the boundary of the district must be overstepped. Panthers 
are not uncommon, but little help in finding them can be expected 
from the villagers, who as a rule are totally without experience or 
ambition in the matter. In the southern sub-division until about 
fifteen years ago, panthers used to be very common, and from them 
familiar way of frequenting villages in pursuit of dogs, cats, and goats, 
wmre called village tigers, One village from its great 

numbei'of panthers was called Vaghotan. Of late the villagers have 
exterminated panthers by firing the hill sides, where among the 
boulders the panthers had dens. Wild Boars are plentiful in suitable 
places ; but from the nature of the ground, hunting them on horse- 
back is impossible. Similarly, though Hares, Jackals, and Foxes, 
inhabit the steep rocky hills, coursing is, if not an impossible, at 
least an unsatisfactory sport, dangerous alike to man, horse, and 
dog. Two species of Deer and Antelope are found, and these alone 
perhaps of all the four-footed game in the district repay pursuit. 

On the other hand, from a naturalist’s point of view, the district 
is not without interest ; several famiHes such as the Rodents and 
the Cheiroptera are well represented, and afford a hitherto but 
imperfectly explored field, . The following is a list of the principal 
animals found in the district, classified in the order given in Jerdon’s 
Mammals of India. 

Order—mmATM. 

Fam. — SiMiABjs, The Monkeys or Simiadm are represented by 
(1) a species of Langur, probably Presbytis or Semnopithecus entellus, 
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tlie 'Eammidn or vanm% and (2) tlie little Macaque or Bonnet monkey^ 
mdkad or helte, Macacus radiatus. The latter is readily distinguished 
from its yarioiis congeners by a cap of long hair resting flat on the 
crown. This wig^ which is Tery frequently parted down the middle^ 
either by accident;, or perhaps through vanity, gives its possessor a 
very knowing and human appearance. Both species are plentiful 
anri distributed universally throughout the district ; but the Langurs 
are perhaps more often seen, as they affect the neighbourhood of 
large villages and to^vns, while as a general rule the bonnet 
monkeyvS prefer the wilder forests and more secluded haunts. Both 
species are equally mischievous when occasion offers. The natives 
rarely take any steps to stop their depredations or punish the 
marauders, preferring with characteristic patience to submit to the 
removal of the tiles or thatch from the roofs of their houses, and the 
plunder of their gardens and granaries. Occasionally, an old male 
Langur, who, by reason of his general incompatibility of temper 
and tyrannical disposition, has, as a strong but necessary measure,- 
been ostracised by the unanimous voice of his tribe, and compelled 
to lead a solitary and morose life, vents his ill-temper by frightening 
women and children, and making himself generally obnoxious 
in the village. The assistance of a European officer is sometimes 
sought to shoot rogue monkeys^ of this description ; but such instances 
are rare and the case must be hopelessly incurable, before such aid- 
is sought. It is a common belief amongst the Konkanis that a gun 
which has once shot a monkey can never again shoot straight. 
The Katkaris, a wild forest tribe, who subsist almost entirely by 
hunting, now that their more legitimate occupation of preparing 
catechu, /a?i, has been interfered with, habitually kill and eat 
monkeys shooting them with bows and arrows. In order to 
approach within range, they are obliged to have recourse to 
stratagem, as the monkeys at once recognise them in their ordinary 
costume. The ruse usually adopted is for one of the best shots to 
put on a woman^s robe, sdrl, under the ample folds of which he 
conceals his murderous weapons. Appi'oaching the tree on which 
the monkeys are seated, the disguised shikari affects the utmost 
unconcern, and busies himself with the innocent occupation of picking 
up twigs and leaves. Thus disarming suspicion, he is enabled 
to get a suffi-ciently close shot to render success a certainty. Both 
the Langur and the Bonnet monkeys can be easily tamed, but the- 
latter are far more lively and interesting pets than the former. 

Suh-Order — Cheiroptera are represented by the common Elying' 
Fox or Fruit Bat, vad vagul^ or dhdmha^ Pteropus medius, or 
P. edwardsii, as it is usually, but erroneously styled ; one species of 
Vampire bat. Megaderma lyra; and three or four- other small bats. 
Flying Poxes are exceedingly plentiful. They feed chiefly on the 
fruit of the various fig trees, and of the undi, Calophyllum 


J 1 remember a TOgiie monkey of eiiormous size at the Godi or Bock TiUage near 
Vijaydrug, who actually assaulted single men passing near his haunts, wrested sticks 
from them, hit them severely and was even accused of having tried to rape a woman. 
At last, the whole neighbourhood assembled and surrounding his haunts with stout 
ishing nets drove him into them and clubbed him. to death. Mr, A. T, Crawford^ C.. Sc 
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inoplayllum^ and do a considerable amount of damage. Tbey are 
also accused of drinking tke fresb juice of tlie cocoanut from tbe 
vessels or gourds bung up to receive it^ and in seme coccanut 
gardens gins are babitually set to catcb tbe tbieves. 

Order— IHSECTIYOEA, 

Tbe common musk rat^ Sorex cserulescens^ is common everyv^bere^ 
but no other representatives of tbis order bav© bitberto been 
observed in tbis district. 

Order— CAEmVOEA, 

Fam. — Uesid^. Tbe Indian Black or Slotb Bear^ as-valy IJrsus 
or Melursus labiatus^ is within tbe limits of tbis district occasionally 
seen on tbe western slopes of tbe Sabyadri rang© during tbe cold 
season. It is genexally believed that during the hot months of 
March, April, and May, when only are the forests sufficiently 
thin for the pursuit of large game, most of tbe bears cross tbe 
watershed to tbe cooler regions of tbe upper Sabyadris, Ghdt 
Mdthay where also they can obtain a richer supply of their favourite 
food, tbe fruit of tbe wild fig tree, umhar^ Ficus glomerata. 

Tbe Badger, Weasel, and Marten families, Melididoe and Mustelidoe, 
have no representatives in the district ; but the common Indian otter, 
ud^ Lutra nair, is plentiful on ail tidal creeks and backwaters, 
and affords excellent sport when found in shallow water or on tbe 
mud banks of tbe creeks. During tbe bea,t of tbe day they repos© 
under tbe thick cover of tbe mangrove trees and other bushes, which 
grow on the swamps of tbe tidal creeks, and start forth shortly before 
sunset in parties ^ of four or five to fish in tbe open rivers. Tbe 
native fishermen seldom molest them, and until fired at frequently, 
they are comparatively fearless, diving and gambolling all round 
the boats. Wlien alarmed, if cover is available on tbe banks of tbe 
river, they will instantly leave tbe water j if not, they endeavour to 
elude pursuit by long dives and clever doubles. For tbe sport, at 
least two small canoes well manned and bandied, and able to turn 
rapidly, are necessary, besides a complement of two or three beaters 
on foot on either bank of tbe river, 

Fam, — Fulid ji. Tbe Tiger, vdg\ Felis tigris, is scarce, and is 
seldom seen away from the dense cover of tbe Sabyadri range. 
Panthers, hibh/ay Felis pardus, of small size are found all over tbe 
district in bill and temple forests, preying on goa^ts, dogs, small 
occasionally entering bouses. They are seldom shot, 
tb© Konkanis, as a rule, being very indifferent sportsmen, quite 
unable to beat a forest with any metbo'd and precision, much less to 
tock and mark ^down large game. Hunting Leopards, chittdsy 
b ehs jubata, are, it is believed, found occasionally in tbe Sabyadri 
ran^ ; but they are rare visitants. Tbe only other members of tbe 
cat family ai^e tbe Leopard Oat, Felis bengalensis, exceedingly rare 
the Sabyadri range, and the Common Jungle Cat, 
oml b eixs ebaus, found everywhere, and a very regular nocturnal 
viator to every district camp* ^ a o 
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— ViYEBRTB/E. The Striped tarasy^ Hysena striata^ 

is common^ and the steep rocky hills of the district are peculiarly 
farourable to its exis!:enGe. A species of Civet Oat^ kadun or ji)vddi 
mdnjdr, Viverra malaccensis^ is found in the district,, and when the 
anal pouch has been at once extracted^ its flesh is said to be eaten 
and esteemed by the Marathas,, Knnbis^ and other castes. The 
Common Tree or Toddy Cat^ manuri or kdndechu(i}% Paradoxurus 
masanga^ is distributed generally. It is a great pest to poultry- 
keepers^ destroying out of apparently mere wantonness every fowl 
it can lay hands on^ without any regard to its actual recpuirements 
or appetite. It also robs fruit trees and has a decided liking for 
palm toddy. The UangiiSj^ Herpestes griseus^ is also exceedingly 
common everywhere. 

Fam* — Canid ,E. The Jackal^ kolha^ Canis aureus, and the Indian 
Pox^ kokad, Vulpes bengalensis, are both common. "Wolves are 
unknown^ but packs of Wild Dogs^ kohinda, Ouon rutilans,, have 
been seen in the Sahyadri range^ end are well known to the hill 
peasantry^ who have many wonderful tales as to their destruction of 
tigers. 

Order— mmmik. 

Omitting the Cetacea, which order is probably represented by the 
Plumbeous Dolphin, Delphimxs plumb eus, and the Indian Fin Whale, 
Baloenopfcera indica, the Rodents according to Jerdon’s classiScation, 
come next. Of these the chief representatives are (]) the Bombay 
.Red Squirrel, Sciurus elphinstonei, only found in thick forests in 
the Sahyadri range : (2) the Common Squirrel, klid'ndi, Sciurus 
palmarum, universally distributed : (3) the Porcupine, sdlii^ Hystris 
leucura, rare : (4) the Common Hare, sasa^ Lepus nigricollis, and 
several species of Rats and Mice, including the giant of the family, 
the Bandicoot, ghus^ Mus-bandicota. Hares are not nearly so 
plentiful in this district as in the Deccan, and owdng to the ruggedness 
of the country, coursing is a sport which affords little amusement 
and some danger. 

Order— TOGULATA. 

The sole representative of this order is the Indian Wild Boar, 
dukaTj Sus indiciis, found both in the Sahyadri hills and near the 
coast, in brushwood overhanging the tidal creeks. During the 
hot months and at low tide, the pigs in the vicinity of the creeks 
habitually resort to the mangTove swamps, hhdjans^ where they 
wallow for hours together. In such situations hog hunting' from 
horseback is impossible, as indeed it is throughout the district. The 
pigs of this district are like cattle, a lean lanky race, sharing in 
the general poverty and dearth of nourishing food, contrasting very 
unfavourably with their sleek sugar-fed brethren of the Deccan. 
They do a large amount of mischief. Native sportsmen hunt them 
perhaps more than any other animal, but the pig, as a rule, hold their 
own, and wherever there is thick forest, their number does not seem 
to diminish. Native beaters have a very .wholesome fear of the 
species, and take care to give a very wide berth to a full grown boar, 
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knowing by experience tkat if Ms ckosen patk be blocked^ tbe boar 
tbongb iinwounded^ will usually elect to cliarge ratker tkan to- 
retreat. 

Tribe— miimAmiA. 

Tke Ruminants found witkin tke limits of tke district are : 

(1) tke sdmhar, Ensa Aristotelis^ restricted to tke Sakyadri range 
and difEcnlt to obtain; (2) tke Spotted Deer^, ch it al^ Axis inaculatus^ 
also restricted to tke dense Sakyadri forests and seldom seen ; \ 

(8) tke common Rib-faced or Barking Deer or Muntjac^ bheJrra [ 
QT jangli hakri, Cervulus aureus, as distinguisked from tke Pour- 
horned Antelope^ Tetraceros quadricornis, also called hhelcrn by tke 
Maratkas^ sparingly distributed throughout tke district in tke thicker 
hillside forests, from tke coast to the summits of tke Sakyadri range ; 

(4) tke Mouse Deer, pisora, Memimna iudica, restricted to the ; 
Sakyadri forests and but seldom seen, looking when put up more like 
a kare than a deer from its elevated kind quarters and diminutive 
size ; (5) tke Four -horned Antelope, bhrkra^ Tetraceros quadricornis, 
generally and plentifully distributed, found alike in thick and thin . 
forest rocky and almost barren kills and dense groves, wherever tke ; • 
low bushes on which it feeds give sufficient herbage. Bison, gava^ 
Gavseus gaurus, may possibly on rare occasions stray witbin tke 
limits of the district, but they cannot be properly included in tke list. ; 

One or two herds range along tke Sakyadris; but they keep to tke 
more level portions of tke crest, GJidt Mdthi, and have not been 
known of late years to cross tke watershed. Tke nilgai^ Portax 
pictus, is unknown within Ratnagiri limits. Of tke deer mentioned 
above only two species, tke Barking Deer, Oervulus aureus, and 
tke Pour-horned Antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis, are found in 
sufficient numbers and in sufficiently accessible places to repay tke 
trouble of shooting them. Tke venison of both species is excellent, 
and in a district where mutton is scarcely obtainable, and a fish and 
fowl diet is a matter of necessity, it is all tke more appreciated. 
These two species are to tke Konkan, wkat tke Black buck, Antelope 
bezoartica, and the Gazelle, chikdra^ Gazella bennettii, whom they 
replace, are to the Deccan. Owing to tke name hhekra being applied 
indiscriminately to both species, they are, though utterly distinct, 
very frequently confounded, and more especially the does. The horns 
of tke Muntjac buck,^^a-i?^ 7 K hakrly have their bases or pedicles covered 
with hair for some inches up, and are rough and wrinkled, while tke i 
does have in tke place of horns bristly tufts of black hair. On tke 
other hand tke true Pour-horned Antelopes, hhekrdsy have in the bucks 
two pairs of vsmootk horns, tke posterior pair being considerably 
shorter than those of tke Muntjac, and not covered with hair at tke 
base, and the anterior pair being mere bony knobs, never more than 
an inch and a half long, Tke does of this species have, like the 
: Muntjac docs, no horns ; but tke bristly tufts are wanting ; and tke 
oanine teeth, conspicuously long in tke upper jaws of tkeMuntiacs ^ 
of both sexes, are altogether wanting in tke female four-horned 
a-ntalope, and are comparatively muck shorter in tke male. 
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Tlie district is eYerywliere more or less infested witli snakes^ 
botk renomoiis and liainnless, biit they are perhaps more plentiful 
in the Ihijapur and Devgad sub -divisions than elsewhere. Both 
species and individuals are numerous, and the barren rocky hills, 
little frequented by man, and giving innumerable hiding places, 
specially ihvour their existence. The mortality from snake-bite is 
always exceptionally large in this district, as compared with 
others in the Presidency. In 1856 no less than 257 deaths were 
recorded : in 1872, 108 : in 1873, 122 : in 1874, 102 : in 1875, 144 s 
in 1876, 123 and in 1877, 103. Large sums have been disbursed 
by Government from time to time in rewards for their destruction, 
but as yet there has been no very marked diminution in the number 
of deathsd In 1875, 62,780 snakes were destroyed at a cost of 
£197 ^(L (Rs. 1970-6-6) ; in 1876, 140,828 snakes were killed 
for £441 15,^. (Rs. 4417-8), and in 1877, 75,899 for £288 IS^. 8|ri. 
(Rs. 2386-13-6).^ It is observable that the mortality from snake- 
bite is much larger during* the rainy months than at other 
periods of the year. It is known that snakes are more active, 
and secrete a greater quantity of venom during wet weather than 
during the dry wseason. The long grass found on all hill sides and 
waste places, during the latter rainy months, renders the detection 
of snakes more difficult than at other times of the year. It is 
probable that in many cases the heavy rain drives snakes into human 
habitations for shelter and in pursuit of the rats, mice, and frogs, 
which during these months abound. Daring times of scarcity and 
failure of crops, the poorer villagers in some parts make a regular 
occupation of snake -ffiintiug for the sake of the rewards. Going 
out in small parties of two to three men, they turn over stone after 
stone on the rock}^ hill sides in search of their prey. After a 
successful day’s hunt, a basket of from forty to fifty snakes, consisting 
with but few exceptions of the Fiirsa species, Echis cariiiata, will 
be despatched to the nearest ilamlatdar’s station. There are no 
professional snake-charmers among the regular inhabitants. Here 
and there a Maratha or Kunbi acquires some dexterity in catching 
snakes alive and handling them, and having learnt to repeat 
at the same time a few incantations, professes to be able to make 
snakes bend to his will. 


In 1856 {29tli October), on account of the very high death-rate from snake- 
bites, Government on the suggestion of Mr. Bettington, Police Commissioner, agreed to 
offer rewards at the rate of Ls-. 6i/, (12 ua-.) for a cobra and Is. (8 for other venomous 
snakes. A month later (28th Novcinbor) Mr. Bettington, on tour in Katndgiri, found 
the people taking to snake-killing with alarming zeal. Leaving all other work, they 
soon became experts, and every day ^3rought bundreds of snakes to the Mdmlatdar’s 
station. The cost was serious, and he suggested that for all but cobras, the rewards 
should be reduced to 3^^. (2 a.N‘.) The reduction was made, but the slaughter of snakes 
continued so active and proved so costly, that on December 10th, the Magistrate 
stopped ail rewards except for cobras. In eight days (December 2 - 10) at a reward 
of §(1 a snake, 115,921 snakes were killed, and of this total, nearly one-half (50,476) 
were in one sub-division. In about a fortnight over £2040 (Rs. 20,400) were spent in 
rewards. Deaths from Snake-Bites in the Bombay Presidency, 29th April 1872* 
Bom. Gov. Res. Geni. Dep. 78 of 1872. 

^ The present (1879) rate of rewards is 3d, (2 os.) for a cobra and Jd, {6 pies) for 
other aorta of poisonous snakes. 
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Hitlierto no eshaustiTe scientific examination has been made of 
tie Yarious species ’ of snakes found in tke district^ and it is 
tlierefore impossible to giye a complete list^ or to identify more 
tlian a few of tbe commoner kinds. Moreover tke vernacular names 
are hopelessly confusing. Several species of entirely distinct families 
are frequently classed together under one name and the ignorance 
and superstitions which prevail amongst the natives with regard to 
snakes^ render their statements^ even as to the simplest matters of 
fact^ misleading and unreliable. 

The following is a list of the best known species found in the 
district ; 

Pythoxidj 3. — The Indian Python^ dr. Python molurus (L.), 
is occasionally but very rarely seen in thick forests and groves. 
Very exaggerated accounts of its size and power are given by natives. 

It is popularly believed to kill both men and cattle by constriction. 

Its length is stated by Dr. Nicholson^ to be from ten to twenty feet. 

In addition to the dr^ the natives distinguish another variety of 
Python^ by the name of cMtei, The two snakes, however^ are ■' 
y'idbhtical.: " ' '■ ■ ■ ■■ : ■ "■'' ■ 

Euyciu^. — The Black Sand Snake, dnfonday Eryx johnii, i 
(Eussell), or a closely allied, species, the Eed Band Snake, Gongy- 
lophis conicus (Schneider), is found here and there, but is not 
common. The name dukjnda or double head is derived from the 
short thick tail of this snake, which is mutilated by snake ck&mmBj, 
so as to make it resetnble a second head. This species is said to !■ 
grow to about four feet, of which the tail is only one-twelfth. 

OLiGODOXTiD.n. — Several species of filletted gToimd snakes are 
found, two of which have been doubtfully identified as Oligodon i 
subgriseus, (D and B), and Simotes Eiissellii, (Daiidin). i 

The Lycodon, Lycodon aulicus (L.), a harmless species, is not ? 

uncommon. In its .colouring it bears some resemblance to the | 

venomous KraU^ and is one of the several species which the | 

natives unite under the name of mmiydr, f 

CoLUBEiD^. — The Eock Snake, dlidman^ Ptyas mucosiis (L.), ; 

is abundant throughout the district. It is found on the edges of I 

rice fields, grassy hill sides, and frequently about haystacks. It ^ 

preys chiefly on rats and field mice, and is usually seen in pairs. It 
grows from seven to eight feet in length. The name dhdman is ; 

applied to this snake by Muhammadans and Marathas alike. IS^atives r 

also frequently call this snake the ddhela^ a term applied, it appears, ' 

in other parts of India to the Hamadryad, Ophiophagus elaps 
(Schlegol), But the common belief ^s that the ddJiela is distinct i 

irom the dhdman^ and a smaller species. If so it may possibly 'I 

be the slender dhdman^ Ptyas korros (Eeinw). This latter species, 4 

* however, has not yet been identified, and its occurrence is very .! 

doubtful. The natives have a superstition regarding the ddltela ' ^ 

that its bite is dangerous to man on a Sunday, but not on any J 
other day of the week. * ^ 


^ BlemenUry Treatise on Opbiology, SO. 
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The Checkered Snalce^ pdndhad-^ Tropidonotns qiiincnnclakis 
(Sclilegel)j usually called the water-snake^ is foixnd throaghoiit the 
disrric;*t/iTeqiienting ponds^ river-beds and water-courses. Frog;s are 
its cliioE food^ bat now and then one may be seen swimming along 
the surface of a river or pond with a fish in its month. This species 
grows to about four feet^ and is one of the very few snakes which 
the natives admit to be harmless. 

The Green Ground Snake, Tropidonotiis plnmbicolor (Cantor), is 
also common abont Ratnagiri and is believed by natives to be 
venomous. 

DEioPHimn. — The Common Green Tree or Whip Snake, sarpatoli^ 
Passerita mycteriaans (L.), not common in this district, but 
found occasionally, is frequently seen in a snake - charmePs 
colloctioii. It attains a considerable length, the attenuated tail 
being nearly as long as the body. It has a peculiarly pointed snout. 
It is generally believed by natives to attack the eyes of travellers 
passing under the trees it infests ; but is perfectly harmless. 

Dipsambjj. — The common brown tree-snake, Dipsas Gokool 
(Gray), is also found throughout the district. It is one of the many 
species indiscriminately called 7nanydrhj the natives, and erroneously 
believed to be venomous.. 

Many other species of harmless Golubrine Snakes, no doubt, occur, 
and are distinguished by the natives by special names; but their 
identity has not hitherto been clearly established. 

ELAnn^B. — The Cobra, ndg^ Naja tripudians (MeiTem), of the 
spectacled or monocellate variety, is found everywhere, although 
not often seen owing to its nocturnal habits. It affects human 
habitations more, perhaps, than any other species. Many superstitions 
are current amongst the natives as to its cunning and revengeMness. 
It is believed that a cobra, if accidentally or purposely hustled 
out of the path it is taking or the spot it is resting in, will follow 
the aggi;*ossor for miles by land and water, until it can find 
a favourable opportunity of inflicting its deadly bite, and that 
it will paily and unerringly identify its enemy amongst a crowd. 
As an instance, a story is told of a Brahman, who was travelling 
along the coast road from Guhagar to Dabhol. Shortly after leaving 
Gului gar, lie met a cobra on the road, and the cobra was compelled, 
though not molested, to turn aside and make room for the traveller 
who_ continiied his journey. The revengeful reptile followed the man, 
gliding swiftly and unobserved behind him for some six miles, until 
they reached the Vashishti river. There the man crossed the creek 
in^the ferry boat, a passage of upwards of a mile, and on landing at 
Dabhol^ proceeded to a rost-liouse, where he passed the night with 
some fifty other travellers. The wily cobra swam the creek after the 
ferry boat, followed the man to the rest-house, concealed itself until 
sleep had overtaken the travellers ; and then gliding swiftly to its 
innocent and unsuspectiug victim, wreaked its horrible revenge. 

The Hamadryad, Ophiophagus elaps (Sehlegel), has not hitherto 
been found in this district. 
b330— 7 
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Of the genus Biingarus^ neither the Krait, B.coerulens (Schlegel)^ 
nox^ the Malayan Bnngarus^ B. fasciatiis (Schlegol), is known with 
cex’tamty to occur; but it is possible that one of; the two species 
does so. Some specimens allied manydr^ seiitfix'>iiiMoihabalesln-a,r fo;r 
examination to the Grant Medical College, Bombay, were dc'clared 
veiioinous,^ and a many dr found in • Eatnagiri was subsequently 
declared identical with the Mahabaleshvar mamydr. The species 
though pronounced venomous was not, it appears, discriminatecL 
The description given by Dr. G. C. Bell of the Mahabaloshvar 
manydr seems to correspond, as far as it goes, with B. fasciatus. Ha 
observes that ^ those caught in dark localities and with the skin 
recently cast present a xxxuch darker appearance, and the cross bars 
are white and destitute of the yellow colour observable in older 
skins/ According to the natives, there are three varieties of 
many dr j which they distinguish as the dhdniay the gansly and the 
Imdholi mamydr. Of these the gansi is the largest, and the hadholi 
the smallest. Possibly the gansi is a true Bungarus, and the others 
distinct species of harmless colubrine snakes. Per instance, Ly codon 
aulicus, Simotes Eiissellii, and Dipsas Gokool are frequently called 
many dr s. Most natives ai»e familiar with names as names but 
very few can apply them with any confidence to particular speciineus. 
As regards thodhania and the hadholi it is commonly believed that 
they never use their teeth as weapons of olfoxice. To |acconni3 for 
injuries said to be inflicted by them, the hadholi is supposed to 
wound with its tongue, while the dhdnia has an unfortunate habit of 
causing certain death to human beings, by merely casting its shadow 
over them from a tree or the roof of a house. The gansi manydr*-- 
alone is credited with the possession of poison fangs. 

Yi-PEETDiE. — The Chain Viper, gkonas or handnr^ Daboia elegans 
(Eussellii, Gray), the well known Cobi^a de Manilla^ of the 
Indo-Fox'tuguese, corresponding with the Tie Folonga of Ceylon, 
is found throughout the distinct. It is conspicuously marked 
with three i*ows of white-edged oblong brown sixots. It grows to 
a length of about five feet, has very long and formidable fangs, is 
of thick build, and somewhat slow and sluggish in its inovements. 

It preys on rats and occasionally attacks and k;ills sitting hens. Tlio 
bite of this vipei’ is highly dangei’ous. The natives, as usual, 
distinguish three vaxieties of glionaSy the dhdnia^ the fahia^ and tlio 
kimida. The dhdnia is the time Daboia elegans, and the term is 
very appropriate to the species, having reference to its handsoiii© 
bead-like markings. A specimen of a snake called /bHa glionas 
by t!ie natives, was, after examination at the Gi'ant Medical 
College, doubtfully identified as Coluber lachesis. The third and 
smallest variety, the husdda ghonasy so called from the effects 
pi'oducod hy its bite, a sloughing of the bitten part as in leprosy, 
is probably only another name for the f%ma^ Echis carinata. 
The snake which the natives call the hdndur is probably the 
full grown Daboia, the name of dhdma ghonas being applied to 
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^ Xke name Ookra do Manilla is corrupted from Cobra monil or Colnher moniilger. 



younger and smaller specimens. Vipers of sufficient sise to be 
ci-dlecl Mmlufs are very rared Tlie following description of tlie 
hdndur byDi\ E. cle Orespigiiy, late Civil Surgeon^, Eatnagiri^ seems 
to point conclusively to its identity witit tlie Daboia elegans. It is 
described as a large reptile^ five or six feet in length when full 
grown^ of an olive colour^ marked with large oval I’egiilar well- 
defined brown spots; large fiat triagonal head covered with scales ; 
fangs immense. The effects of the kwndiir^s Mte seem to shew 
theniselvos immediately^ and from the reports of the native police^^ 
it appears that congestion of the lungs with haemoptysis invariably 
occiirS;, followed by coma and death. A man^ I’eported to have 
been bitten in the early morning;, went to sleep again^, and awoke 
with oppression of the chesty difficulty of breathings eyes sunken^ 
head hcavy^ viscid phlegm hawdeed up^ and described as beino* very 
tenacious and capa])ieof being drawn out six or eight yards without 
parting;, this latter symptom being considered a certain sign of 
h'mdiu' bite. In another case^ a woman bitten by a feemefer saddenly 
became insensible and vomited black blood. 

The ftirsa^ Echis carinata (Schneidei'), is by far the commonest 
species of venomous snake in the district^ and is identical with 
the ^ Kapar ’ of Sind, It is abundant on all rocky hill-sides, seldom 
venturing from under cover of rocks and boulders. From its 
diminutive sisse and dangerous bite, this snake is perhaps more 
dreaded than any other species. Seldom exceeding twelve to 
eighteen inches in length it can easily conceal itself, and even 
coil up unseen in a native shoe. When disturbed, it displays 
great act.ivity and strikes with the utmost ferocity at the first object 
that presents itself. It may readily be distinguished from all 
other snakes by the peculiarity of its markings, consisting of a 
connected chain of white arches or semicircles on each side, cutting 
into a median or vertebral row of white spots, and by its strongly 
peeled scales, shieldloss head, and vertical pupil. The body colour 
is in various shades of brown. The natives distinguish several 
vjirioties of fursa ; but they are all referable to one species. The 
fnrsa is accountable for most of the yearly deaths from snake- 
bite. The action of the virus of this adder on the human system 
is peculiar, and the effects produced by it appear to differ 
Itoui those of any other known species. The symptoms of fursa 
bite have been thus described. ^ Slight pain in the bitten part 
witli local ledonia, increasing up to the third or fourth day, and 
then gradual] j subsiding ; swelling of the neighbouring lymphatic 
glands ; giddiness and heaviness of the head relieved by emetics 
and piirgnitives, and a marked teiidency to hscmorrhagic diathesis as 
evinced by the troublesome frickling of blood from the bitten part 
when lanced, and from abx^asions of the skin where these exist. In 
some cases there is also bleeding of the mouth. The average of G2 


Report dated Marcli Stli, 1862 . I have seen several large cliain vipers, and myself 
killed some wbicli were immediately called Mmlurs by the natives. In tlie largest of 
the chain vipers the marks fade with age, and to some extent blend with the body 
colonx’. It is then, so far as I could gather, that the natives thinking them another 
sfeoi^ call them mtduw, Mr. A. T, Crawford, C«S, 
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fatal cases gives death in 4| clays. Ordinary fatal symptoms are, 
bleeding at the top of the upper gum, bleeding from new and half 
healed scars, bleeding from the bitten part, heaviness of the head, 
and loch-jaw, almost Invariably. Bubo in the groin or arm-pit is 
another symptom. None of these, however, except lock-jaw ^are 
in\Tiriably fatal symptoms. The bleeding takes place at any time 
after the bite, from one to two hours afterwards, up to the seventh 
or eighth day.^ Thus the action of a fursa bite is very slow as 
compared with other deadly snakes.^ ^ A man bitten by a cobra, after 
threo or four hoiirs^ lethargy, sleeps quietly out of life. Another, 
bitten by a /zw'sa lives from three to twenty days, his head quite 
unpJfected, but with blood issuing from his eyes, nose, and mouth, 
and oozing through all the pores of his skin, and then an oppression 
of the chest comeson, from which he dies. The efficacy of auiinonia 
in counteracting the eifects of fursa bite has been the subject of 
much discussion. Mr. Campbell, a former Superintendent of I\Jice, 
found it effectual both at the early and later stages. On the other 
hand, Dr. E. cle Crespigny, Civil Surgeon of the district in 1862, 
was inclined to the opinion that liquor ammonige was inert in these 
cases, and that in the instances of recovery from its use, recovery 
would have taken place as well without it. He mentions instances 
of sloughing of the fauces and obstinate vomiting having been 
induced by improper administration of ammonia, and adds that ^ if 
long continued it is calculated to exaggerate all the peculiar 
lacraorrhagic symptoms observed in bad cases.^ In 1861, out of 285 
cases sixty-two deaths occurred from fiirsa bites. Of these sixty -two 
bitel cases, fifty -four were treated with ammonia. In the Ratnagiri 
Civil Hospital, a native remedy, the root of a herb called pcimjlay 
has, for some years past, been used with success both internally and 
as a paste for external application to stop the hemorrhage. 


SECTION YI-BIEDS. 

A great part of the Ratnagiri district is still, as regards its 
avifauna, almost a term mcogivita^ and but little is known with 
certn.inty as to the distribiation of species within its limits. The 
geograplikal situation of the district would lead to the expectation of 
fimiing an in ter, mingling of the typical forms of Central or Continental 
a^iid of Southern or Peninsular India. The little experience that 
has been gained partially confirms this expectation. At present, 
this is little more than speculation, and the subject has yet to bo 
worked out exhaustively. Careful comparisons of large series of 
specimens from diifarent localities may perhaps hereafter lead to 
the discovciy of many interesting intermediate forms, groups, and 
Eub-specios, more or less clearly distinguishable from the typical 
forms to which they most nearly approach. 

On the whole the district cannot be said to be very rich either 
in species or individuals*, With the exception of the Grallatores 


i Crwpigay, Civil BuTgmn, Eato%iri, m March 1862. 

Mr. €r. Oampbdl, Superintciident of Police, Eatn^giri, VMli April 1860. 
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and Insessores^ tlie 'various orders are somewliat weakly represented. 
Tlie absence of partridges^ sandgronse, bustards, and cranes, and 
tlio comparative dearth of quails makes the district an indifferent 
game country. On tho other hand, duck, snipe, and golden plover 
care plentiful, and the alluvial banks of the tidal creeks, the man- 
grove swamps, salt marshes, and flooded rice fields afford feeding 
grounds to innumerable waders. 

The diversified aspect of the country should give good 
opportunities for studying the distribution of species, as affected by 
physical conditions. Beginning from the * sea, the first aspect is a 
rocky coast with numerous bays and indentations, fringed with 
cocoanut gardens and tidal estuaries, bordered by mangrove swamps 
and mud banks. Iininediabely above the sea beach succeeds a belt 
of low, rugged, laterite capped hills, and rocky plateaus for the most 
part bare, or but scantily clothed with low thorny bushes, intersected 
at irregular intervals by the deep precipitous ravines cut by the 
tidal rivers. Here with the exception of the village sites, which 
are more or less well covered with leafy trees, there is little or no 
verdure, and cultivation is chiofiy confined to the alluvial banks of 
the rivers. Further inland, the country becomes more elevated, the 
hills more undulating and more thickly covered with brush-wood and 
pollarded trees. Well shaded villages and luxuriant groves are 
dotted about, and the laterite is gradually replaced by trap. Lastly, 
the Sahyadri mountains rise abruptly from the low lands at their 
base, with innumerable spurs and slopes richly clad with evergreen 
forest. 

With so many and varied features, and with an elevation 
ranging from the sea level to upwards of 3000 feet, much diversity 
of animal forms and species might naturally be expected. The 
waders, swimmers, divers, and generally speaking all the aquatic 
and oceanic species are restricted to the coast and tho broad tidal 
estuaries, extending inland only so far as the tidal wave exerts its 
influence up the various rivers. On the other hand, the birds of 
prey, wdth tho exception of the fishing eagles, the pigeons, doves, 
and the great majority of the porchers, range throughout the 
district from the coast to the Sahyadri hills. Amongst these are a 
few, whose habitat lies only in the higher ranges of the Ghats, and 
other species approach the coast only where spurs of the Sahyadris 
stretch, in a line of unbroken forest, westwards to the sea. 

Though, compared with the northern Konkan and the Habsi 
territory on the north, and with Samntvadi, Goa, and Kanara on the 
south, the Eatiiiigiri district presents a decidedly denuded appearance, 
till, as regards its ornithology, it is essentially a forest tract; 
and the prevailing s]3ecies of birds are such as might be expected 
in fh humid well-wooded forest country, rather than in bare open 
plains, such as arc seen to the east of the Sahyadri range. Of this 
the following are prominent instances. , The common Eatiuigiri 
paroquet is the Eose -headed species, Palceornis purpureus, the Eose- 
ringed Paroquet, Palceornis torquotus, being comparatively a scarce 
bird. Similarly, the common dove of the district is the Spotted Dove, 
Turtur suratensis, replacing entirely the Little Brown Dove, Turtur 
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cambayensis. The Jungle Myna^ Acnclotheres tnscus, in groat 
part replaces the Common Myna^ _ Aeridotheres tristis,^ and_ the 
Red-whiskered Bulbulj Otooompsa fuscicaudata^ {Jerd. 4d 0, his) is 
almost equally as common in the well wooded tracts as the Madras 
Bnlbnl, Molpastes hfemon-hons. Passing over the Sahyadri range 
into the Satara district, even within a few miles of the watershed 
the reverse is clearly seen. The species mentioned as common in 
Eatnagiri, are on the eastern side of the hills restricted to the 
immediate neighbourhood and the well wooded slopes and spurs of 
the Sahyadri range. Further east, these species are entirely replaced 
hy the Eose-ringed Paroquet, the Little Brown Dove, the Common 
Myna, and the plainer coloured Madras Bulbul. Many similar 
instances might he adduced. Numeroiis species, such as the Common 
Green Bai’het, the Southern Yellow Tit, the White-winged Ground 
Thrash, the Green Bulbul, and other forest-loving birds are comuiou 
throughout the Eatnagiri district. On the other hand, birds which 
more or less exclusively afiect dry open plains, such as Sand grouse. 
Courier plover, Bustai-d, and others are either unknown, or so rare 
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feecl;ino-> in company witli the 'wiiite-bac’ked vnltxire. All along' the 
coast arc many brooding* places, rocky dills and bhiff headlands, 
STici.i as this bird delights in. It seems to be a permanent resident, 
hilt its nest has not yet been discovered. 

The Whito-brickcd Vulture, Pscndogyps bexigalensis, {Gm* Jerct 
is by far tlic commonest \uiltu.re in the district, and is nniversally 
distri])uted. It brcods from December to February on the 
to|>s of lofty mango, silk cotton, ^ and other trees, generally in 
iliick groves. The nests are large stick platforms with a slight 
depression linod with green mango leaA^es. A single white egg 
is laid, aver aging 12 X 2*0 inches. These vnlt ares usually build 
in small colonies, two or three nests being often found on on© 
tree. If their nests are invaded; they make no attempt to defend 
their young. 

The White Scavenger Talture, Neoj}hroii ginginianus, (DaurL Latlu)^ 
'N, percuo]jterus (Lhl Jerd. G),the Dirt Bird or Pharaoh’s Chicken, 
is seen in ])airs here and there throughout the district, but is by no 
means plontifLil. They breed at the same time and often in 
com.pa.ny with, and on the same tree as, the white-backed ^uiltnre, 
iippearing tp bo on the best of terms with their neighbours, each 
taking an interest in the other’s concerns. They usually lay two 
eggs, greyish white, more or less thickly blotched and speckled with 
dingy red. Konkani Marathas call all vultures gidk^ but dignify 
the dirt bird or scavenger with the more aiustocratic name of 'pmdri 
(jli(h\ white kite. 

Fa)Yi>, — PalcontD/'s. Snh-Fam. — Palconim. — The Perigrine Palcon 
or Bhyri, Paleo perigrinus, (Gynel. Jerd. 8), is, during the cold 
weather, occasionally seen on the coast, and on rocky islands 
off the laainknd, such as Suvarndnrg fort* Here, us elsewhere, 
it is a rare Ixird. 

The Rod-Iiended Merlin or Tiiriimti, Chiquera falco, (Fatid, Jerd, IG), 
is also rare, but is said to be a permanent resident. It is 
comparatively common in the adjoining Satara district, where in 
January and February it breeds on mango and tamarind trees, 
laying from three to four eggs. These falcons are, when building, 
extremely noisy and vicious, attacking all intruders, such as 
crows xund kites, with the greatest audacity. 

The Kestrel, Cerchneis tinimnculus, (GmeL Jerd. 17), makes its 
a.pp>earanee in small parties in October, at the beginning of the cold 
weaih.er, and lea\ns about the middle of March. It is noSt so- 
plentiful in this distinct as in the Deccan pLains. 

Major Lloyd in his general Konkan list gives in addition to the 
above ibe Shahin, Falco pengrinator, (SuncL Jerd, 9), and the 
Laggar, Pahm jugger, (Gray. Jerd. 11), and in all probability 
they are to be found in tliis district ; but the writer, having failed 
as yet to obtain specimens, has omitted them from the local list of 
falcons. 

S’lib-Fam. — Accipitr.inj?. — The Sliikra, Astur badius, (Gm>eL Jerd. 23), 
is universally distributed and a permanent resident, breeding in 
March, and April, usually laying in a very loosely constructed stick 
nost four pure unspotted eggs of a greenish white. Ko other hawk 
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is known y/ltli certainty to visit tho district. It is possible tkat 
tlie Besra Sparrow Hawk, Accipitor virgatiis, (Tmu Jenl 2o), 
occurs in tlio liiglier Sakyadri ranges. A straggler from a. party 
of European Sparrow Hawks, Accipiter iiisiis, (Lin, Jenl, 24), may 
also now and then have been seen in the cold weather ; but there 
is as yet no authentic record of its appearance. 

Suh-Fcmn, — Aquilim. — T he Dwarf or Booted Eagle, Hieraetus 
peiinatus, {Gmel, JercL 31), is rare. Specimens have been obtained 
by the writer in the Dapoli and Ghipliin sab-divisions. 

The Crested Hawk- Eagle, Limnaetus Cirrhatus, (Gmel. Jenl. 35), 
is by far the commonest eagle in the district, and is 
universally distributed from the sea coast to the foot of the 
Sahyadris. Very destructive to poultry yards, it preys also on 
bush quail and has been seen pursuing green pigeon unsnceessfully 
from tree to tree. It also attacks and kills small snakes, 
though this latter occupation is probably exceptional. It is 
usually alone. The breeding season opens about the latter end of 
December and continues up to the end of April. They begin 
building early in December, taking like the Shikra a very long 
time about their work. Hesfcs, apparently finished, are found , 
some weeks before any eggs are laid. The nest is always 
placed on the fork of a tree, high up, and is a large loose 
structure of sticks, lined throughout -with green mango ioa^^es. A 
nvango tree is usually chosen for the nest and it is noticeable that 
although there may be numbers of Pariah Kites, Mihais govinda, 
Brahmani Kites, Haiiastur indus, and other Raptorcs in tho 
neighbourhood, the particular clump of trees chosen by the pair , 
of crested hawk eagles is held by them as their exclusive propei4y, 
and no trespassers are allowed to build anywhere near. The only 
exception to this, ever observed by the -writer, was a pair of brown 
fish owls, who had reared a pair of young ones in a hole in a tree 
adjoining the tree containing the eaglets nest. The owls, being 
hidden by day, perhaps escaped the tyrant’s notice. These eagles 
make no attempt to actively defend either young or eggs from 
human invaders, and appear to desert their nests, not only when 
robbed of eggs, but even if only looked at and examined before an 
egg has been laid. A single egg only is laid. O'ut of twelve nests 
found by the writer -with eggs oi'* young, no instance occurred of 
more. The eggs are greenish white and devoid of gloss, she-wing 
a beautiful pale green lining -when held up to the light. The 
average measurement of seven eggs taken by the writer was 2'6o 
by 1*91, The natives call this eagle the Shmderi ghm\ in allusion 
to its conspicuous black crest. 

Tho Lesser Indian Harrier Eagle, Spilornis melanotis, (Jerd. 39, 
replaces in this district its well known and larger congener 
the Crested Serpent Eagle, Spilornis cheela. (Jenl, 39). It is 
sparingly distributed throughout the districr, generally frequenting 
liill sides and low brtrshwood, and is soliary in its habits. It 
is a permanent resident, and breeds in the hot -weather. It is 
by Konkani Marath^s mis-called Mhormigi gMf, a name which 
applies more properly to the Orestless Hawk Eagle, Risaetiis 
bonollii, (Jerd, 33). Snakes, lizards, and frogs form its chief 
food. - 

The Osprey, Pandion haliaetus, (Jerd, 40), is common on the larger 

tidal ctoeka and eatwies^ where fish are plentiful . Of ifo 
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bulldhig notliiiig is known. It is often seen in company with 
the next species. 

The Greyhacked Sea Eagle, Haliaetns lencogaster, (Gmeh Jerd, 43)? 
is found all down the seaboard of the district and for a few 
miles up the larger tidal rivers. It is a permanent resident, and 
breeds regularly year after year in the same nest in IJiTovember and 
December. The nests are huge stick platforms five feet or more 
in diameter. They lay two white eggs, measuring about 3 X 2’06 
inches. At all times, whether breeding or not, the nests are the 
homes and head-qiiarters of the sea eagles. Hei*e they always 
return after each trip in search of food, and here also, both in and 
below the nest may be found the debris of their meals, snake bone 
and skins, fish bones, and occasionally, as the poultry keepers in 
the fishing villages well know, half-eaten domestic fowls. The 
ground below an old nest is always covered with a thick layer of 
bleached bones. They do not appear to be very particular in their 
choice of a building site. Any lofty tree with a strong horizontal 
branch suits their purpose. Sometimes they build in the mango 
trees, "which shade the fisherman’s huts, and sometimes in cocoanut 
gardens, though never on cocoanut trees. One pair has for many 
years past occupied a gigantic nest in a banyan tree, overhanging 
the sea wall of the picturesque old island fort of Suvarndurg. Eo 
more than one pair of adult birds is ever seen at this fort, and the 
young birds are, as soon as they can shift for themselves, probably 
driven off to seek fresh hunting grounds. The eagles usually 
bunt in couples, making short trips up and down the coast, beating 
up the shallow water on the sea-shore in quest of food. Both 
when perched and on the wing, they utter a loud, clear, resonant 
far-reaching cry. The native local name is Kdkani, 

Major Lloyd gives as Konkan species the following eagles : The 
Spotted Bogle, Aguiia clauga (Fall. Jercl. 28) ; the Fawny 
Eagle or Wokhab, Aguiia vindhiana (Franhl. Jcrd. 29) ; tbe 
Black Eagle, Neopus malaiensis, (Bemwardt. Jerd* 82) ; the 
Crestless Hawk Eagle, Msaetas bonelli,^ (Tern. Jerd. 33) ; the 
Common Serpent Eagle, Gircaetus gallicus, (Gml. Jerd. 38) ; 
and the Crested Serpent Eagle, S|)iiornis cheeia, (JDaitd. Jerd. 
39), Any or all of these may occur in the Ratnagiri district, but 
they have not hitherto been recorded as found in any particular 
locality wiibin the limits of the district. It may be observed 
that in all probability the Crested Serpent Eagle, or Harrier 
Eagle, Spilornis cheeia, is replaced not only in Ratnagiri, but 
tbroughout the Konkan by the smaller race, Spilornis melanotis 
(Jerd. 39 his), above described.^ 

— The White-eyed Buzzard, PoHomis teesa, 
(Frmilcl. Jerd. 48), has been obtained in the south and in Ratnagiri 
by Dr. Armstrong, and in Dapoli by the writer, but it appears to be 
scarce everywhere. 

The Pale Harrier, Oirciui macrurus, (S. G. Om. Jerd. 51), is 
abundant everywhere in the cold season. They come in October 
Just when the Southern Crown Orest, Spizalauda malabarica, 


^ Since the above was written a specimen of Spilornis cheek has been obtained in 
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(Jerd. 765 hk), and the- Little Fincli Lark, Pjrrkalanda grisea, 
(Jerd. 760), are rearing tkeir young "broods on the hare rocky 
plateaus thinly coyered with coarse grass. Fumhers of young 
nestlhig larks, ill-hidden fi'om their keensighted enemies, are 
destroyed hy the harriers. By day they hunt either singly or in 
pairs, heating silently over plain and hillside for young birds, 
lizards, mice, and locusts. By night they gather in large parties, 
roosting on the ground, often under cover of long grass. 
Montague’s Harrier, Circus cineraceus (Mont Jerd. 52), probably 
visits the district in the cold season, but has not yet been obtained 
by the writer. 

The Marsh Harrier, Circus seruginosus, (Idn, Jerd, 54), is also 
occasionally found in the cold weather, but is not common. 

Suh’-Fam. — MilvinJ).— TheMaroonbacked or Brahmani Kite, Haliastur 
indus, (Bodd, Jerd. is comparatively common on the coast, but 
is not often seen inland, or at any distance from water. Crabs 
appear to be its chief food. It breeds from January to April. On 
the coast, cocoanut palms are their favourite site. Inland they 
choose any large available tree, occasionally mangrove trees in 
mud swamps. They usually lay two eggs, w^hite minutely speckled 
with reddish brown. They desert their nests . on very small 
provocation, and at once begin building a fresh. They never make 
any active defence of young or eggs, but if their nest be invaded, dy 
round overhead in short circles. Once when the writer’s birdnester 
had climbed a tree to examine one of their nests, an nnfortunate 
screech owl, Strix javanica, flew innocently out of an adjoining tree, 
and was at once attacked with the greatest ferocity by both the 
parent kites, who vented their wrath on it hy swooping at it, and 
striking viciously at its hack, pulling out handfuls of feathers. 
The kites did not pursue the owl far, and their victim escaped a 
" sadder and a wiser’ bird. The Konkani name for this late is 
idmhadi mhormgi. 

The Pariah Kite, Milvns govinda, (Sylces^ Jerd. 56), is too 
well known to need description. Ko village is without them 
and all the natives have a wholesome hatred of them, for they 
do without doubt kill chickens, especially when they have young. 
They breed in January, February, and March, choosing any 
high tree, hut generally a mango, and making the usual stick 
platform lined with rags and leaves. Two is the normal number 
of eggs, and the eggs vary greatly in coloui*, shape, and size, the 
commonest type being a dingy white ground thickly blotched at 
the larger end with red. They defend their eggs and young with 
great vigour, and the robbing of their nests is a.t all times a 
perilous undertaking. They dash at the intruder who climbs the 
tree, one on either side of him, flying opposite ways, striking at 
him as they rush past with wings and claws. Considerable nerve 
is required to repel these attacks, especially when, as usually 
happens, the tree is a difficult one to climb, and the birdnesters’ 
time is fully occupied in keeping Ms own balance. Pariah kites 
are called ghdr or Kohadi gdlir hj the Konkanis. 

— The Indian Screech Owl, Strix Javanica, (Omet 
r Jerd, 60), is found here and there throughout the district, hut is 
nowhere common. It is entirely nocturnal in its habits, and hides 
in holes of decayed trees and buildings/ B breeds in 
January," " 
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The Brown Wood Owl, Syrnitim indrani, {Sykes. Jerd. 63), has 
been procured by Dr. Armstrong at Fanasgaon in the Devgad 
snb-division. It appears to be rare, and has not been obseped in 
the northern portion of the district where the next species, the 
mottled wood owl, is comparatively common. 

The Mottled Wood Owl, Symium oceilatnm, (Less. Jerd, 65), is found 
in the northern sub-divisions of Khed and D4poli and Sanga- 
meshvar, and probably elsewhere, in suitable localities. Asa rule 
it does not affect heavy forest, -preferring mango clumps on the 
outskirts of villages. It is less common near the coast than inland. 
They nest in January and February in holes and depressions of 
trees, ten feet or so from the ground, laying^ two very spherical 
creamy white eggs. The young, if taken from the nest, become 
very gentle and good tempered, and will with great gusto 
devour lizards, grasshoppers, and cockroaches. Dogs are their 
greatest aversion. Whenever a dog enters a room or tent where 
are captive owls, the birds pulf out all their feathers and lower 
their heads like angry turkeycocks, snapping their mandibles 
with great rapidity, and pretending to be very bold. They also 
readily learn to distinguish friends from strangers, and will snap 
and show evident signs of alarm on the appearance of a strange 
face. Entirely nocturnal, they take little notice of anything 
that happens by day. In confinement their wing bones become 
very brittle, and liable to fracture and dislocation. 

The Rock Horned Owl, Buho bengalensis, (FmnkL Jerd. 69), is 
found amongst rooky clifis overhanging tidal creeks and mountain 
streams, and is rather common. It appears to perch on trees as 
well as on rocks, though when disturbed from a tree it always flies 
to the rocks. It comes out directly the sun is down, and is always 
on the alert and easily disturbed in the day time. It has a 
deep dissyllabic hoot, which may be syllabled Jwo ! Jioo ! the last 
syllable being prolonged. Rats, lizards and crabs are its chief 
food. The writer has seen one feeding on the remains of a pea* 
fowl, which he had wounded the evening before, but owing to 
the darkness, was unable to recover. It breeds in January or 
February on the gi'ound, making no nest, but scooping out a hole 
in the earth usually under cover of a projecting boulder or ledge 
of rock, laying three or four, rarely five, round white eggs of the 
usual owl type. 

The Brown Fish Owl, Ketupa ceylonensis, (Ghiel. Jerd. 72), is 
common throughout the district. It affects thick forests and 
lofty trees always near water. Fish and crabs form its chief 
food. They thrive well in confinement, and will eat raw or cooked 
meat, the former by preference, as well as fish. They drink water 
freely and greatly enjoy a hath. This fish owl and the rock horned 
owl are both called Jiimanhj the natives of the Konkan, the term 
Ghubad being ustially applied to the screech owl and the hooting 
or mottled wood owl. They breed from January to March in holes 
and depressions of trees, ab no great height from the ground, laying 
usually two eggs. The nests have no lining, hut are usually strewn 
with powdered bark. The cry of this owl is a long deep aspirated 
sigh, excessively human in its intonation. To those unaccustomed 
to it, and by nature superstitious, this repulsive laugh, as Tickell 
describes it, when heard close overhead in the dead of night, is 
an alarming sound. 
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Bruce’s Scops Owl, Scops bmcii, (Sirnie, level 74 sep), lias Ibeen 
olitained by the writer at Kbed, and will probably be found 
elsewhere, but it appears to be rare. 

The Malabar Scops Owl, Scops malabariciis, (Jer'cl 75. q^iater)^ 
a cuiions little homed owl, is thronghoiit the district found in 
thick groves and cocoannt gardens. The natives call it Kutce^ 
an imitation of its low soft call. It is strictly nocturnal, never 
appearing -aiitii after sundown. By day it hides in holes of 
decayed trees, and occasionally in crevices of dry ivells. It is 
iisnally seen in pairs. They nest in January in holes of trees, 
laying three or four glossy w^hito eggs almost spheiical. Unlike 
other allied species, they are extremely gentle and timid, and if 
caught on their nests, make no attempt to retaliate by pecking or 
clawing. The young birds have a grey tinge ail over tbeir plumage, 
which turns with age to rufous. 

The Spotted Owlet, Carine brama, (Tern. Jercl. 76), the well 
known ;pmgla of the Deccan, has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong 
at the Bonda pass, and on one occasion by the writer in the 
Dd,poli sub-division. Its occurrence in these localities is perhaps 
exceptional, as it does not appear to have been found elsewhere. 
The spotted owlet is plentiful in the west of Satara, and may her© 
and there extend itself down the western slopes of the Sahy£dris. 
From the base of the Sahyadris to the sea it appears to be almost 
entirely replaced by the next species. 

TheMalabar Owlet, Glaucidiumniaiabaricum, (JBhf. Jercl 78), isfound in 
a foi^m pronounced by Mr. Hume to be intermediate between Athene 
malabaricum and Athene radiatum, the Jungle Owlet, and almost as 
near the latter as the former. It is plentifully distributed, -and in 
the northern sub-divisions appears almost entirely to replace the 
Spotted Owlet, pingla, Athene biuma (Tern.), so common in the 
adjoining district of Satara. The Malabar owlet is a lively little 
bird, and diurnal in its habits, dying from tree to tree, and uttering 
its clear tremulous whistling call at intervals throughout the day. 
It seldom hides itself in holes of trees, except during the breeding 
season, March and April, ‘when it lays three or four ro'cind ‘U’^hite 
eggs, undistinguishable from those of the preceding species. When 
caught or wounded it is extremely vicious, defending itself with 
its sharp claws with much vigour. The writer has seen this 
bird ily out from a tree in the full blaze of the morning sun, and 
make an ‘misuceessful swoop at a wounded tree- warbler, which 
had just been shot and was fluttering slowly to the ground. 
This species is by the natives called Jmtrm, a term also applied to 
the little Scops Owl, htita, in the Deccan. 

In his list of Konkani owls, Major Lloyd includes the Indian Scops 
Owl, Scops pennatus, (Modg* Jerd. 74), This species appears to 
be entirely replaced in Eatnagiri by the Malabar Scops, {Jerd, 75 
piat.) The Jungle Owlet, Glaucidium radiatum, (Tich Jerd, 77), 
is also given as a Konkan bird. *As before mentioned, the owlet 
found in Eatnagiri has been pronounced to be the Malabar Owlet, 
Athene malabarieum, (Jerd, 78), or more strictly a form intermediate 
between Athene malabaricum and Athene radiatum. 

The Grass Owl, Strix Candida, (Tick, Jerd, 61) ; the Dusky Horden 
Owl, Bubo coromandum, (Jjcith, Jerd, 70) ; and the Brown Hawk 
Owl, Ninox scuteliatus, Jerd* 81), have not hitherfco been 
»eiJi in, Batn%iri. - . ' ' 
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Order— imWSOmS. 

The lai’ge and various order of the Perchers comprising the 
swallows, goatsuckers, bee-eaters, rollers, kingfishers, hornbills, 
parrots, woodpeckers, barbets, cuckoos, honeysuckers, hoopoes, 
shrikes, minivets, drongos, flycatchers, thrushes, babblers, bulbuls, 
orioles, robins, chats, wrenwarblers, treewarblers, wagtails, pipits, 
tits, crows, magpies, starlings, weaver-birds, amadavads, sparrows, 
buntings, finches, and larks are fairly represented both in species 
and individuals. From the coast to the Sahyadri hills, perchers of all 
kinds flourish in abundance. The various aspect of the district and 
its irregular configuration afford ample means for the wants and 
peculiarities of the different families included in this order. 

Tribe— FISSIEOSTBES. 

Fam. — 'HiBTJNUTNiDis. — Swallows, Martins, and Swifts, especially 
the first and last, are plentiful throughout the district, and 
particularly so on the sea coast. The natives apply the term 
fokoli to all the Hirundinidse indiscriminately, 

Suh^Fmn. — Hibuitdinin^. — T he Common Swallow, Hirundo rustica, 
(Im, Jerd. 82) , is not a permanent resident and as far as is known 
does not breed in the district. It is therefore less often seen than 
its congeners. It appears in the cold weather, in great numbers 
and leaves about the middle of March. 

The Wiretailed Swallow, Hirundo filifera, (Steph Jerd. 84), is a 
permanent resident, though sparingly distributed. They breed in 
rocks overhanging streams, under bridges and culverts, making a 
beautiful cup nest lined with feathers, laying two or three delicate 
white eggs spotted with red, and when fresh shewing a pink tinge. 

The Eedrumped or Mosque Swallow, Hirundo erythropygia, (^Syhes. 
Jerd. 85), is the common swallow of the district, found plentifully 
in all parts, both inland and on the coast. They make retort-shaped 
mud nests under the eaves of buildings, under ledges of rooks and 
other similar places. The interiors of ruined fort buildings are 
an especially favourite place with them. The nests are usually 
single. These swallows appear to breed only in the hot weather, 
but nests in a more or less complete state of preparation are found' 
all the year round. The theory is, that ‘ the long retort-shaped 
nests well lined with feathers are built as winter residences, and 
the less developed ones as breeding places.’^ This is perhaps 
borne out by the fact, more than once noticed by the writer, that the 
winter nests of this species are used as roosting places by the Indian 
Swift, Cypselus affinis. 

The Dusky Crag Martin, Ptyonoprogne conoolor, (SyJces. Jerd. 90), 
is found sparingly all down the coast. They breed in the hot 
weather, making a beautiful cup nest lined with feathers under the 
ledges of rocks overhanging the sea shore, laying three or four white 
eggs minutely speckled with hroTO. These nests are always found 
single. Ho other martins are known to occur, though probably, 
during the cold weather, the Mountain Crag Martin, Ptyonoprogne 
Tupestris, visits the higher Sahyadri ranges. 
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Sttb-Fam, — Gtpselim, — TK e Common Indian Swift, Cypselns affinisj 
(Gray. Jerd. 100), is plentifully distiibuted, being especially 
common about the rocky coast Head-lands. Numbers breed every 
year, during April and May, in tbe rocks at tbe base of tbe sea wall 
of tbe island fort of Suvarndurg. Tbey are gregarious in tbeir babits 
and a dozen or more nests may be foand all joined together in 
clusters. 

Tbe nests, and especially tbe outermost ones of tbe group, tbougb 
tbey look very untidy and unfinished, are strongly made. The 
materials used are grass and feathers, stuck together with gluten, 
the latter shewing more in the lining than outside, and giving the 
interior a very sticky appearance. The entrance to the nests is 
usually at the top through a narrow crevice left unattached to the 
I’ock. The eggs, usually three to a nest, are a delicate white, very 
elongated and transparent. These Swifts use no mud in building 
tbeir nests. 

Tbe Palm Swift, Cypselus batassieiisis, (E. J, Gray. Jerd, 102), is an 
inhabitant of this district, although tbe palmyra tree, Borassns 
fiabelliformis, with which it is usually associated, and on which 
alone it is said to nest, is almost unknown. One solitary old 
palmyra, perhaps the only one in the district, stands on the crest of 
the cliE overhanging the village of Bankot, the northern boundary 
of the district. In this tree a pair of Palm Swifts were seen to 
roost for several nights running in April and May, but of their 
tiny watch-pocket nest no trace was found. These Swifts have 
also been seen and taken at various times of the year in cocoanut 
gardens at Ratnagiri, where no palmyra palms are found. 

The Edible Nest Swiftlet or Salangane, Collocalia unicolor, (Jerd, IDS), 
is, as J erdon has stated, found on some rocks rising out of the sea, 
about tTvelve miles ofi the port of Yengurla. 

The Vengurla swiftlets breed in March and April, in caverns of 
the rocks, the nests being made of inspissated saliva, in 
the form of white gelatine, pure white when fresh, but when 
old, brownish and mixed with extraneous substances. The rock 
on which the nests are found is about four miles long. The 
right of ■ collecting the nests is every year farmed on behalf of 
Government, and for the ten years ending 1877-78, brought an 
average revenue of £2 17s. (Bs. 28^). The farm is always taken 
by Goanese and the produce is dried and sent to Goa. The 
average yearly yield is stated to be about 28 pounds, which makes 
the Government royalty about 2s. the pound ; and this estimate is 
probably below the mark. The quantity produced is said, of late 
years, to have greatly fallen ofi. Jerdon, on what authority is not 
stated, gives the annual produce as a hundredweight. Under 
any circumstances the farm must be a profitable one. According 
to McCulloch,^ the common price at Canton for birds’ nests of the 
first sort is ^5 18s. the pound; for the second sort about £4 14 s. j 
and for the third sort about £2 15s. the pound. 

The Indian Crested Swift, Dendrochelidon coronata, (Tide. Jerd. 104), 
is distributed throughout the district, and appears to be equally 
common near th^ coast as near the Saky^dris, It seems to be a 
permanent resident. According to Mr. Hume, this species of 
Ellecho breeds from April to June on bare dead branches of forest 
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trees, laying a single elongated wliite egg. The nest is * a very 
shallow half saucer composed of thin flakes of hark, gnnnned 
probably by the birds’ own saliva against the side of a tiny 
horizontal branch. The nest is nowhere more than | inch in 
thickness, is at most | inch deep in the deepest part, and can be 
exactly covered by a half crown. The parent bird, though 
slender, is fully ten inches in length, and consequently the bird, 
when sitting across the nest and the tiny branch to which it is 
attached, completely hides the nest, and no one would suspect 
that there was any nest at alL’^ The writer has not found 
any nests of this species .2 

Faon. — Capeim utGiDiE. — The J ungle Mght jar, Caprimulgus indicus, 
(Lath, Jerd. 107), This species of goatsucker having .^he tarsus 
feathered appears to be rare. A single specimen was obtained by 
the writer in a thick grove near Guhagar. It was, contrary to 
the usual habits of the family, found perched high in a tree after 
the sun was well up. 

The Common Indian Mghtjar, Caprimulgus asiaticus, (Lath. Jerd. 
112), is common wherever there is sufficient forest to give 
cover by day. It is very plentiful on the hillsides overhanging 
the north bank of the Kelsi creek in the Dapoli sub-division, 
which are covered with thick scrub brushwood. Here any evening 
after sunset, great numbers of these birds may be seen, hunting 
noiselessly a few feet above the bushes, after the various moths 
and insects that fill the air. Perching at short intervals on the 
bare ground, they utter their well known cry, which has been 
aptly compared to the sound made hy a stone scudding over 
ice. The native name for this and other species of goatsuckers 
is 

Franklin’s Nightjar, Caprimulgus monticolus, (FranU. Jerd. 114) > 
a larger species, at once distinguishable from its congeners by 
its unfeathered tarsus, and wholly white outer tail feathers, is 
perhaps equally common, at any rate in the north of the district. 
In addition to the above species, it is probable that Sykes’ 
Nightjar, Caprimulgus marathensis (Sylces, Jerd. 113), inhabits 
the Sahyadri forests. The latter species as well as the Nilghiri 
Nightjar, Caprimulgus kelaarti, (Blyth Jerd. 108), is included in 
Major Lloyd’s list of Konkan birds. 

Fam. — Meeopim. — The Common Indian Bee-eater, Merops viridis, 
(Lin. Jerd. 117), is plentifully distributed throughout the district. 
In the day time it is usually seen alone or in small parties. Taking 
up a position on a branch or stalk of coarse grass, it makes 
frequent short sallies after its insect prey, returning with the 
utmost regularityto the same perch, time after time, for hours 
together. In the evening the bee-eaters of one locality all gather 
together, and after disporting themselves for some time in one 
large flock, retire to roost night after night in the same trees, 
The local Maratha name ,f or this bird is pathal IdrlL No other 
species of bee-eater has been recorded from Batn%iri. The 
writer has, however, received specimens from Savantvadi of the 


^ Hume’s Nests and Eggs o£ ludiart Birds, 92, 

2 No otker swifts have been observed in Ratndgiri, but th© Alpine Swift, Cypselus 
melba, (i/. J&d. 9S), has been obtained in S^vantv^i. 
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Bluetailed Bee-eater, Merops PMlippeiisk (Lm. Jerct IIB). 
Major Llojd mentions the Ohesnutbeaded Bee-eater, Merops 
Swiiihoii, (Hmne. Jerd. 119), as found in the southern district 
of the Konkan, while Mr. Pairbank sajs it is found on the hills in 
the Goa. and Sayantyadi forests. 

Fam , — CoEACiiLDiE. — The Indian Boiler, ids or dJidu, Coracias indica 
(Lin, Jerd, 123), is the only species of roller found. Though 
nowhere very plentiful, and not often seen near the coast, a 
few birds are always found about well- wooded inland Tillages. 

Mr. Eairbank describes this species as a cold weather yisitant 
leaving the Maratha country in March, and Ma,^’or Lloyd calls it a 
winter yisitant to the Konkan. The writer is inclined to think 
that the roller is in many cases a permanent resident. He has had 
no Opportunities of verifying this during the rainy months. But 
in the Khed sub-division in the latter part of March, he has 
found several nests with fresh eggs, and it is clear that the young 
broods from these nests would not have been ready for a long ; 
migratory fiight before the middle or end of May, if so soon. 
Captain G. B. L. Marshall, E.E., in his ‘ Birds Hesting in India* 
enters the Indian roller’s breeding season as from the latter end \; 
of March to the first half of June, while another observer, Mr, ■ 
B. R. Blewitt, has found eggs in July.^ The nests mentioned above 
would therefore appear to have been exceptionally early, and birds ; 
breeding later would have to defer their migration till after the 
burst of the rains. In the western districts of Satara, the writer ' - : 
has also observed no very appreciable diminution in the number , J 
of rollers up to the end of April. The roller breeds in holes of . | 
decayed qocoannt, mango, silk-cotton and other trees, laying, as (| 
a rule, four very glossy broad oval eggs. The nests have usually 
no lining of grass or feathers, but are simply covered over with 
powdered bark. . | 

Fam , — Halctonibjj. — The Brownheaded Kingfisher, Pelargopsis . | 
gurial, (Pearson, Jerd, 127), commonly called the Storkbilled i 
Kingfisher, has been obtained at Rajapur, and has also been 
noticed at Ratnagiri, but is rare. | 

- The Whitebreastod Kingfisher, Halcyon smymeusis, (Lin. Jerd. % 
129), is widely distributed ; but individuals are comparatively 
soax'ce. It is more often found near small woodland streams f 
than in large tidal creeks, and unlike other kingfishers, is often I 
seen perched in dry brushwood at a considerable distance from 
water. . 

The Whitecollared Kingfisher, Halcyon chloris, (Bodd. Jerd. 132). 
The occurrence of this bird on the west coast of India was 
unexpected. Hitherto, according to Mr. Hume, it has been ^ 
known to occur only in the Sunderbands, and thence down 
the Burman and Malayan coast, and at the Andaman islands. 
The writer found a small colony of these birds at Kelsi in the r, 
Bapoli sub-division, settled near the village, in a mangrove : 
swamp on the banks of a small tidal creek. They have also 
been found in a siinilar situation in Ratnagiri, and further search 
may lead to their discovery in other parts of the district. The 
whitecollared kingfisher never pounces, but catches small crabs- | 
and moUusces out of ihe mud, preferring this to deepwater-fishing. ; 

. . i ■" r - ; -h. j.,ii ■■ 
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It lias a peculiar shrill calij wMcli it utters both when perched 
and on the wing. Its nest has not yet been discoYered. 

The Ooiiimon Indian Kingfisher, Alcedo bengalensis, (Gmel. Jerd, 
134), is one of the commonest birds in the district. It swarms 
on all the tidal creeks, in lagoons and mangrove swamps, and 
every little pond or Iai‘ge well is tenanted by a pair or more of 
these indnstrions little fishermen. It is abundant also on the sea 
coast, wherever a rocky beach or cavernous elifi affords a perch, 
from whence to pounce on its finny prey. They breed in holes of 
river banks in the hot weather, but the nests are placed so far 
in, and the mouths of the holes are so small that they are difficult 
to obtain. 

The Pied Kingfisher, Geryle rudis (Lin. Jerd. 136), is also common, 
but not nearly so plentiful as the last. It seems to be more a 
freshwater species than most other kingfishers, and is less 
often seen in tidal waters than in fresh inland rivers. It is 
particularly abundant on the Krishna and other Deccan rivers, 
whei'e it becomes exceedingly familiar, diving with the utmost 
unconcern amongst the crowds of bathei’s and clothes-washers 
who frequent the stpps on the bankxS. The .Konkani Maratha 
name for all kingfishers is disa. Major Lloyd also enters the 
Threetoed Kingfisher, Ceyx tridactjlus, (Fall Jerd. 133), as a 
Konkan species only met with near secluded forest streams. If it 
occurs in Ratnagiri, as is probable, it must be a rare bird. 

Fam^ — BuoDEOTiDiE. — The Great Hornbiil, Dichoros cavatus, (Shaio 
Jerd. 140). The eccentricities of this bird ; the imprisoning of 
the brooding female in a hole of a tree, with mud plastered round 
so as to leave only a small opening ; its paintbrush with an 
inexhaustible supply of yellow oil paint, with which it performs 
its toilet by decorating various parts of its plumage ; its loud 
braying call and extraordinary appearance are well known. 
According to Jerdon, Goa is the northern limit of its distribution. 
It is, however, found throughout the Ratnagiri district, and at 
least in the south of Kolaba. As a rule, this species keeps to the 
slopes of the Sahyadris and the well wooded low lands at their 
base. It is more rarely found in the neighbourhood of the sea. 
During the cold weather, individuals are often seen at DapoH, 
and at this period they appear to wander far and wide in search 
of the ripe berries and fruits, which form their staple food. Like 
the African species they will kill snakes when they see them. 
They are usually found in small parties of four to six birds 
occasionally in pairs, but rarely single. ^ One or more pairs are 
said to breed regularly near Poladpur, in the Mahad sub-division 
of the Kolaba district. This and the next species are by Konkani 
Marathas called garud 2 'ictkshL 

The Malabar Pied Hornbiil, Hydrocissa coronata, (JBodd, Jerd. 
141), has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong in the southern 
sub-divisions and ifc also visits Ratnagiri and Sangameshvar. 
Its habits are similar to the last. It appears not to extend so far 
north as the great hornbiil. In addition to the above hornbills, 
the Jungle Grey Hornbiil, Tockus griseus, (Lath. Jerd. 145)* 
has been obtained in the Savantvafi^ forests, which probably 
form its northern limits It has not been recorded from 
Eatndgiri. 
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Fam, — PsiTTACXBJS. — The Roseringed Paroquet, Paloeomis 
torquatus, (Bodd. Jerd* 148), t lie common Deccan species, is 
comparatiyely scarce, but widely distributed. Like all other 
paroquets, it nests in holes of trees during the hot months of 
March and April, laying four or more white glossiess eggs. 
In the east of Satara, the natives fancy that individuals of this 
species breeding in banyans and pqmls prove better talkers 
than those who nest in mango, tamarind, and other ti*ees. In 
taking young birds from the nest they are always guided by this 
whimsical idea, which does not appear to extend to the Konkan, 
Paroquets are called by the natives kir and ^ojpat. In this 
district caged parrots only are called rciglm. 

The Roseheaded Paroquet, Paloeornis purbureus, (Mull, Jerd, 149), 
is the common species of the district. It is abundant every 
where from the coast to the Sahyadris, and is very destructive 
to standing crops. Its nest-building and breeding season are the 
same as that of the last species. 

The Bluewinged Paroquet, Paloeornis columboides, (Tiff- Jerd, 
151), a lovely species with dove grey head and blue wings, is found 
only in the Sahyadri forests. 

The Indian Loriquet or Lovebird, Loriculus vemalis, (Sparrm 
Jerd, 153), is plentiful in certain localities, as Bapoli and 
Ratnagiri ; but seems not to be widely distributed. During 
the rainy season they appear at Ratnagiri in large flocks, 
frequenting the banyan trees in fruit, and keeping up a continual 
low whistling chirrup. This species is c^led harta by the 
natives. 

Fcm, — PiCiD^. — The Yellowfronted Woodpecker, Ficus marathensis 
(Lath* Jerd. 160), is not very common, but is occasionally seen in 
thin forest throughout the district. 

The Southern Pigmy Woodpecker, Yungipicus nanus, (F%f. Jerd, 
164), has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Bhavda at an 
elevation of 2000 feet. It has not been recorded from any other 
locality and appears to he rare. 

The Goldenbacked Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes sultaneus, (Modgs, 
Jerd* 166), a beautiful bird, is found here and there in the inland 
tracts at the base and on the slopes of the Sahyadris. It is not 
nearly so common as the Smaller Groldenbacked Woodpecker, 
Brachypternus puncticoUis, (Malh* Jerd, 181). 

The Blackbacked Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes festiviis, (Bodd, Jerd, 
167), the handsomest perhaps of all the group, is not uncommon 
about Batndgiri, being found in the cocoanut gardens near the 
coast, as well as inland. The female, with her bright orange 
: cap-like silk fresh-reeled from the cocoon, is particularly pleasing, 
and if less gaudy, is equally as pretty as her crimson-capped 
^ ;^rtner* 

The Madras Rirfous Woodpecker, Microptemus gularis, (Jerd, 179) 
ha^ been ob'^xnM both in the north and south of the district. 
' 'jf groves and forests, and does not appear to frequent 
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the coast.i All the specimens found by the writer had the head 
and tail smeared with resin, a fact first bronght to notice by 
Mr, Elliot. 

Malherbe^s Goldenbacked Woodpecker, Brachypternns pnncticoUis, 
(Malh. Jerd. 181), is the common goldenbacked woodpecker 
of the district, and is nniYersally distribnted, frequenting alike 
the cocoannt gardens on the coast and the inland forest tracts. 
It breeds in the hot months of April and May. Major Lloyd also 
includes Brachypternns aurantins {Lm, Jerd. 180). This species 
and Brachypternns pnncticoUis are very nearly allied, and may 
easily be confonnded. Both may meet in the district, but the 
specimen sent from the northern snb-divisions to Mr. Hnme were 
all pronounced to he typical Brachypternns pnncticoUis. All 
the specimens collected from the south by Dr. Armstrong are also 
ptmcticollis, and not aumntius. 

Fam, — Megammidj}. — The Malabar Green Barbet, Megalsema 
inornata, (Wald. Jerd. 193 which differs from the Common 
Green Barbet, Megal 80 ma caniceps (Franld. Jerd. 193), by the 
almost complete absence of the white specks on the tertiaries and 
wing coverts, characteristic of the latter, is during the rainy season 
plentiful at Batnagiri, and ranges from there to the Sahyadri 
slopes, where its loud familiar call is heard incessantly throughout 
the day. In the northern sub-divisions it is restricted to the 
Sahy^dri forests, and does not, except perhaps during the rains, 
visit the neighbourhood of the coast. Both this and the next 
species are called Jcoturga by the natives. 

The Small Green Barbet, Megalcema viridis, (FoM. Jerd^ 194),. 
appears to be confined to the Sahyadri forests, where it is equally 
plentiful with its larger congener, ranging throughout the whole 
length of the district. 

The Crimsonbreasted Barbet, Xantholoema hoemacephala, (Mull. 
Jerd. 197), the little Coppersmith or fuMulc, is one of the 
commonest birds in the district, and is universally distributed. 
It nests in February and March, excavating holes in decayed trees, 
and laying three or four exceedingly long and cylindrical white 
eggs. Major Lloyd includes the Crimsonthroated Barbet, 
Xantholoema malabarica (Blyth. Jerd. 198), as a Konkan species ; 
but it has not been obtained in Batnagiri, although it is found in 
the neighbouring forests of Savantvadi. 

Fam ^ ' OucuLiD^s. — - The Indian Cuckoo, Ouculus micropternus, 
(Gould. Jerd. 203), has been obtained at Batndgiri. It appears to 
be exceedingly rare. It has a peculiar call which Jerdon describes 
as a “ double note of two syllables each, a fine melodious pleasing 
whistle/’ and which Tickeil likens to a double repetition of the 
w'ord cuckoo/’ 

The Common Hawk Cuckoo, Hierococcyx varius, (YaU. Jerd. 205), 
has been procured by Dr. Armstrong from the south of the 
district, but also appears to be rare. 


^ Mr. Hume remarks of some specimens procured in the north of the district 
that they were not typical MicropUrms gularls^ hut intermediate between this form 
and M, rhceoceps (Bly. Jerd, 178h 
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Tlie Indian Koel, Eudynamys Ixonorata, (Lin, Jerd, 214), is found 
everywliere, botii on ‘tbe coast and inland. It begins calling at tbe 
end of May, and continues vocal up to tbe beginning of July, during 
■wliicb time it probably lays its eggs in tbe nests of late breeding 
crows, Corvus iinpudicus, Accord^ingto tbe natives, tbe breaking 
out of this usually quiet unobtrusive bird into song or wbistle 
denotes a prayer for tbe coming rain. Tbe Koel seldom, if ever, 
alights on tbe ground, and tbe poor bird, they say, is thus, for a 
great part of tbe year, deprived of its dribking water, depending 
on tlie scanty supply of dew collected on tbe leaves of tbe trees. 
Getting very thirsty towards tbe end of tbe hot weather, tbe Koel 
grows querulous and importunate for tbe coming rain, wbiob shall 
rebll tbe hollows of tbe trees with pure refreshing w'ater. Several 
other cuckoos probably occur in the district ; but they are sky 
birds and difficult to procure. Tbe Piedcrested Cuckoo, Coccystes 
jacobinus (Bodd. Jerd. 212), and tbe Small Cuckoo, Cuculus polio- 
cepbalus (Lath, Jerd, 201), have been found at Devrukb in tbe 
Sangamesbvar sub-division. Tbe Indian Plaintive Cuckoo, 
Cacomantis passerinus (Vahl, Jerd, 208), should also occur, but no 
specimens have been obtained. 

Sub-Foim, — CENTROPoniKis. — Tbe Common Coucal or Crow-pbeasant, 
Centrococcyx rufipennis, (III, Jerd, 217), is found everywhere on 
tbe outskirts of villages, gliding with marvellous ease through 
tangled undergrowth and thick bushes. Its deep mournful note, 
sometimes single, sometimes in a discordant chorus, is to be beard 
at aU times of tbe day. Tbe Konkani name for this bird is 
Imkttdhnmha, 

Tbe Southern Sirkeer, Taccociia lescbenaulti (Less. Jerd, 219), a 
peculiar species, with bristly bead and bright cherry bill, has been 
found in tbe woods on tbe slopes of tbe bill fort of Mandangad, 
whence tbe writer obtained two specimens. A single specimen has 
also been obtained by Dr* Armstrong from, tbe neighbourhood 
of tbe A'mba pass. It is a rare bird, in its habits much like the 
crow pheasants 

Trihe-^TEmilRQSTmS. 

Fam, — 'NEOTABTKiBi®. — Tbe Yioleteared Red Honeysucker, 2EItbo- 
pyga vigorsii, (Sykes, Jerd. 226), a beautiful species, is plentiful 
on tbe western slopes of tbe Sabyadri range. It is also found 
more sparingly near the coast in cocoanut gardens. 

Tbe Amethyst Honeysucker, Cinnyris Zeylonica (Lin, Jerd. 282), is 
more widely distributed than tbe last, and more plentiful. Tbe 
m,ales keep their exquisite plumage throughout tbe year. Their 
nests are beautiful, bung from tbe slenderest twigs, and rocked to 
and fro by every breath of wind. The nest is pear-shaped 
nari ‘0 wing in tbe middle, with a side entrance shaded by a tiny 
overhanging porch. The, materials are tbe bnest grass lined with 
soft down, and tbe nests are on tbe outside prettily decorated with 
chips of w’-ood, spider-webs, dried dowers, cocoons, and anytbingelse 
that pleases the fancy of tbe diminutive architects. They lay two, 
and occasionally three, tiny greenish white eggs speckled with minute 
brown spots. Tbe jujube tree, Zizypbus jujuba, is a favourite place 
for their nests; but they are very fearless, often building in 
verandahs and bouse porches.^ The breeding season varies 
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consideraHy ; Ibut nests liaTe been fotind by tlie writer in Jamary in 
tills district, and in September and October in the Satara district. 

Tlie Tiny Honeysncker, Cinnyris minima (Sylces* Jerd. 283), is less 
common tlian the last, being more exclusively restricted to the 
Sahyadri range, though a few are found here and there in the 
neighbourhood of the coast. They are common on the western 
slopes of Mahabaleshvar, and native birdcatchers, who find a too 
ready sale for them amongst the European residents, every year 
destroy large numbers. 

The Purple Honeysucker, Cinnyris asiatica (Lin, Jerd, 2B4), 
is abundant everyv^here from the coast to the Sahyddri hills, 
wherever ilowering shrubs are found. The brilliant metallic hue 
of the male is donned only at the pairing season, and in his winter 
garb of grey-green little trace of his splendid wedding dress 
remains, save from the chin a central stripe of glossy violet. Both 
the nests and eggs of this species very closely resemble those of 
the amethyst honeysucker. 

The Larger Purple Honeysucker, Cinnyris lotenia, (Lin, Jerd, 235), 
is also found in the district, but is much more scarce than the 
preceding, from which it diifers chiefly in its longer and more 
rounded bill. It has been obtained in the Dapoli and Ratnagiri 
sub-divisions near the coast, and is probably distributed sparingly 
throughout the district, 

Tiokell’s Plowerpecker, Dicoeum erythrorbynchus (Tich, Jerd, 288), 
has been obtained at Ratnagiri, and is probably to be found in 
other localities. Its small size and its habit of keeping to the tops 
of the highest trees make it difficult to find. The nearly allied, but 
larger species, the Filgiri Plowerpecker, Dicoeum concolor (Jerd, 
239), substituted in Major Lloyd’s list for Dicoeum erythrorbynchus, 
has been obtained in Savantvadi. But all the specimens observed 
by the writer at Ratnagiri clearly belong to the latter species, which 
also, according to Mr. Pairbank, is found on the western slopes of 
Mahabaleshvar. 

The Thickbilied Plowerpecker, Piprisoma agile (Tich Jerd, 240), 
readily distinguished by its peculiar bill from all other sun birds, 
is found sparingly at Ratnagiri and also at Savantvadi. 

Warn, — Upupid^. — The European Hoopoe, Upupa epops (Idn, Jerd^ 
254), is seen only in the cold weather, and is more common than the 

next species. 

The Indian Hoopoe, mtir, Upupa ceylonensis, (Beich. Jerd. 255), is 
found here and there throughout the district, and is to be seen 
near all well wooded villages. In the cold weather these birds 
associate in small parties of four or five. They feed exclusively on 
insects, which they pick up on the ground. Fo representatives of 
either the Treecreepers, Oerthiadas, or the Futhatches, Sittinse, 
have been observed in the distiict.^ 

DE1TIR0STE1& 

Fctm, — LANiADiE. — The Rufousbacked Shrike, Lanius erythro- 
notus, (Vig, Jerd, 257), is the common shrike of the district found 
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everywiiere in woods and hedgerows. , This butcher bird, as it 
is popularly named, frequently impales its prey, crickets, locusts, 
and other insects, on thorns in bushes. It is a permanent resident. 

The Baybacked or Hardwick’s Shrike, Lanins vittatus (Valerio. 
Jercl 260), is comparatively rare, and is not often seen near the 
coast, preferring the forests on the slopes of the Sahyadris. Both 
this and the last species are extremely yicions when caught alive 
or wounded. 

The Common Wood Shrike, Tephrodornis pondicerianus, (Gmel. Jerd^ 
265), is both inland and on the coast very abundant in certain 
localities, in groves and gardens, where it is usually found in small 
flocks. It appears to be somewhat partially distributed. Wherever 
found it is a permanent resident. 

The Little Pied Shrike, Hemipus picatus, (Sijhes, Jerd. 267), has been 
obtained at Rajapur and is found in Savantvadi, but does not 
appear to extend to the north of the Ratn%iri dstrict. 

Sthb-Fam- — CmvBmmmM. — The Biackheaded Cuckoo Shrike, 
Volvocivora sykesi, (Strich Jerd. 268), has in well wooded country 
been obtained by the writer in the Dapoii sub-division at Kelsi and 
Mandangad, and also at Khed and Guhagar. It has been found 
also at Ratnagiii, Baj^pur, and Savantvadi, but is decidedly 
uncommon. 

The Large Cuckoo Shrike, Graucalus macei, (Less. Jerd. 270), is 
common everywhere in well wooded tracts, village groves, and 
avenues. It is usually seen in pairs, and feeds entirely on the 
insects and fruit which it can find on trees, for it seldom, if ever, 
alights on the ground. It begins to breed as early as February, and 
is also said to breed during the rains at Dapoii. They build in forks 
of trees, making a shallow cup nest of fine twigs, very loosely put 
together. The eggs, two or three in number, are of a greenish 
fawn colour, with pale brownish red spots. This bird has a very 
sweet call. In addition to the above, the Grey Shrike, Lanius 
lahtora (8yhes. Jerd. 256), and the Malabar Wood Shrike, 
Tephrodornis sylvicola (Jerd. 264), appear as Konkan birds in Major 
Lloyd’s list. The grey shrike is found in the Deccan and may 
extend to this district, hut has not hitherto been recorded. The 
Malabar wood shrike does not probably come so far north as this 
district. The Dark-grey Cuckoo Shrike, Volvocivora melaschista 
(Hodgs. Jerd. 269), has been found in Savantvadi, but not in 
Batnagiri. 

The Orange Minivet, Pericrocotus flammeus, (Forst Jerd. 272), or 
the Piery-red Bird, as it is sometimes called by Europeans at 
Mahabaleshvar, is found sparingly on the western slopes of 
the Sahyadri range, throughout the length of the district, but 
does not make its way to the coaat. The splendid red breast of 
the male, set ofi by his glossy blue head and upper plumage, makes 
him one of the handsomest birds In the country. Like the next 
species, the orange minivets associate in small flocks, moving 
briskly about from tree-top to tree-top, and keeping up an incessant 
chirping. 

The Small Minivet, Pericrocotus perigrinus, (Lin., Jerd. 276), a 
beautiful little bird, is, wherever there are trees, common and 
abundant from the coast to the Sahyadris. Its, habits are similar 
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to tlie last species, but it is muoli more familiar and freq^uents low 
brnsliwood and hedgerows as well as lofty trees. This species 
breeds in June and July, making a very neat cup nest of fine 
twigs, which it places high up in the forks of trees, and laying two 
or three greenish white eggs freckled with brick-dust red. 

“DiCRURiiTJi. — The Common Drongo Shrike, Buchanga atra 
{Eerm, Jerd, 278), the ‘King of the Crows’ is one of the 
commonest birds of the district, and is uniyersally distributed. It is 
equally , plentiful on the bare rocky plateaus near the coast, where, 
failing trees, it perches on cattle and goats, and in the well wooded 
inland tracts. It nests in April and May on forks of trees, laying 
four pinkish white eggs freckled with red spots. Its local 
vernacular name, govlnda, applies equally to the next species. 

The Longtailed Drongo, Buchanga longicaudata, (Hay. Jerd, 280), 
closely resembles the last, -wanting the white spot at the gape, 
and is also abundant, though more confined to forest tracts than 
the king of the crows. Both are permanent residents and have 
similar habits. 

The Whitebellied Drongo, Dicrurus eoerulescens, (MillL Jerd, 281), 
has been obtained by Dr. Armstrong from the south of the district, 
but is uncommon. 

The Bronzed Drongo, Ohaptia senea, (YiellL Jerd, 282), has also 
been obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Bavda at the foot of the 
Sahyadri range, in the Bajapur sub-division, but has not yet 
been found elsewhere. 

The Malabdr Eocket-tailed Drongo, Dissemurus paradiseus (Scop, 
Jerd, 285), is found at the extreme south of the district at 
Vengurla and the neighbouring villages. A nest found near 
Vengurla during the first week in April, is described as being 
made of a wiry grass rather loosely put together, and placed 
near the end of a branch of a large mango tree. The nest 
contained two eggs of a white ground colour, which unfortunately 
-were desti'oyed. 

SuhFam, — Ammmm. — The Ashy Swallow Shrike, Artamus fiscus 
(VioilL Jerd, 287), has been found in Vengurla cocoanut gardens. 

Fam, — MusciOAPiBiEJ. — The Paradise or Boyai Flycatcher, 
Muscipeta paradisi, (Lin, Jerd, 288), is found sparingly in all the 
well wooded tracts of the district. The adult males with their 
glossy black heads and fiying white streamers are conspicuous 
objects when seen flitting like streaks of silver from tree to tree. 
The paradise flycatcher is a restless bird, seldom remaining long in 
one tree, and always on the move. It catches insects on the wing, 
and may often be seen in pur suit of its prey near some small tree-girt 
pool. The young males and females of all ages have the parts which 
are w^hite in the adult male bright chestnut, and males in a state 
of transition from the chestnut to the white plumage are not 
unfrequently seen. This species is at Mahabaleshvar, where it is 
common, known to Europeans as the ‘ dhohi bird,’ and is called 
by the natives the bdnpdMru, 

The Blacknaped Blue Flycatcher, Hypothymis azurea, (Bodd. Jerd, 
290), is found occasionally, but is not abundant anywhere, and 
is usually seen only in well wooded tracts. The males with their 
bright and delicate blue plumage, contrasting so effectively with 
their silky black caps are very beautiful birds. 
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The Wbitespotted Fantail, Lencocerca lencogaster, (Cm. 293), 
an amusing and familiar little bird, is Terj common. A pair or 
so are to be seen in almost every busli or tree in tlie district. 
Tbeir quaint manners and grotesque antics are well known. Tlieir 
dance, a short fiigbt of a few feet to and from a brancb of a tree, 
followed by a half pirouette, a lowering of bead and wings, and a 
spreading of the broad tail, is kept up incessaiitiy throughout the 
day. These fantaiis are usually seen in pairs. They are said to 
breed at Dapoli during the rainy season. The Wliitebrowed 
Fantaii, Leiicocerca aureola (Yieilh JercL 292), is also a probable 
inhabitant of the district. But all the specimens hitherto obtained 
by the writer are L. leueogaster. 

The Southern Brown Flycatcher, Alseonas latirostris, (Eaffl., Jenl 
297), is rare. The writer obtained one specimen at Khed, and 
in the south of the district a few have been secured by Dr. 
Armstrong. 


The Verditer Flycatcher, Stoporala melanops, (^Yig. Jerd, 301), rare 
near the coast, is more plentiful in the well wooded country at the 
base of the Sahyadri hills. 

The Blue Redbreast, Cyornis tickelli, (Bhjth Jerd. 305 and 306), is 
distributed sparingly in thick groves. It is usually seen alone, 
and is a very familiar bird, often entering temples and open sheds 
in pursuit of insects. Major Lloyd includes the Bluethroated 
Redbreast, Cyornis rubeculoides (Yuj^ Jerd, 304), as a Konkan 
species ; this has not been found in Ratndgiri. 

The Whitetaiied Rohin or Dwarf Flycatcher, Erythrosterna parva 
(Bech, Jerd. 323 his), a familiar little bmd, is often seen in 
clumps of trees in the cold weather, and has a confiding way of 
perching upon tent ropes. It is usually alone. It disappears in 
March or April before the male has fully assumed its orange-red 
breast. 


Fam. ‘ — MERULiBiB. Siib-Eam, — Myiothebinje. — The Malabdr 
Whistling Thrush, Myiophoneus Horsfieldi, (Yig, Jerd, 342), is in 
suitable places found all along the Sahyadri range, both on the 
slopes and at the base of the hills, but does not extend to the 
coast. Its rich mellow whistle, and its love of mountain waterfalls 
and bums are well known. 


The Indian or Yellowbreasted Ground Thrush, Pitta brachyura 
(L. Jerd, 345), a beautifully plumaged bird, is found sparingly at 
the base and on the lower slopes of the Sahyadri range. It also, 
but more rarely, frequents thick gardens near the coast. 

Buh-Fmn . — Meeulim. — The Blue Rock Thrush, Cyanooinclus cjanus, 
(Idn, Jerd, 351), is a cold weather visitant, and frequents bare 
rocky grounds and stony bills. It is common both on the coast 
and inland. It is almost always alone and feeds on the ground. 
It is a familiar bird and has a sweet note. It may often be seen 
Eke the ** sparrow on the housetop,’' with which it is by some 


supposed to be identical, perched on the ruins of an old fort, 


walls. It does not leave the district till the end of March or the 
beginning of April. 

The Blueheaded Chat Thrush, Petrophila cinclorhynchus, (Yig, Jerd, 
353), a pretty bird, chiefly confined to the ravines and slopes of the 
, gibyidri range. It is common at MaidWeshvar' and has been" 
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Tiie Wliitetliroated Wren Babbler, Dumetia albogularis, (Blyth 
Jerd, 398), is comparatively very scarce in tHs district* It has 
been obtained from tbe sonth by Dr. Armstrong and by the writer 
at Gubagar, and is common at Mababalesbvar. 

Tbe Spotted Wren Babbler, Pellornenm rnfieeps {Swainson, Jerd> 
399), is also scarce. It is seen occasionady in small parties in 
tbin bixsb, both inland and near tbe coast. It is an amusing 
B S30-iO 
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ol»tamed at Bavda in tlie B.ajtipui' sub-division. According to 
Mr, Fail-bank, this thrush is only a cold weather visitant. It has 

not licen found near tbe coast, 

Tbe Wbifcewingecl Basil Tbrnsb, or Ground Tbrnsb, Geocicbla 
cyanotis, {lahL and Bdh, Jercl 354), is common and a permanent 
resident. It is found in gardens, groves, and woods from tbe coast 
to the slopes of tbe >Saliyddris. It is especially common at Dapoii, 
wberc^ its mellow song may be beard in every garden from tbe middle 
of May till July or August. They breed generally in mango trees, 
€MirIy in the rams, snaking a cup nest of grass, twigs, and roots, 
plastered with mnd, and placing it low down in tbe fork of tbe tree. 
The eggs, three or four in number, vary greatly in colour and 
liiarkings, the ground colour being either pale-green or fawn, closely 
f t'cekied with several shades of brownish red. These little tbxusbes 
are very vigorous and bold in defence of their young, and will 
by at any Intruder with groat intrepidity. Their habits are very 
similar to those of the English song thrush. 

The Biackca.pped Blackbird, Merula nigropilea, (Lafr, Jerd, 359), 
is also widely distributed through the district, high and low, from 
the gardens on the vsea board to the Sahyadri forests. It appears 
to bo a permanent resident, as specimens have been obtained at all 
times of the year. It feeds on the ground as well as on the fruit of 
trees, but is more arboreal in its habits than the last species, and 
may often be seen in company with mynas, parrots, green pigeons, 
baihots, bulbuls, ioras, and other birds, enjo^ng the ripe red 
berries of a wide- spreading banyan tree. Major Lloyd includes 
amongst his list of Konkan merulidss, the Pied Blackbird, 
Turduius wardi, (Jerd, 357), and the Orangeheaded Ground 
Thrush, Geoeichla eitrina (LafK Jerd, 355), neither of which has 
been recorded from E-atnagiri. The orangeheaded thrush is, 
probably, entirely replaced in this district by the whitewinged 
species. 

Suh-Fam. — TimaltNj®. — The Yelloweyed Babbler, Pyctorhis sinensis, 
{U'iiid. lord. 385), is found in small parties flying from bush to bush 
ill low hillside brushwood. It is abundant in the Dapoii sub-division 
near the coast, and has also been found in the south of the district. 
It is a noisy bird, and has ail the habits of tbe larger babblers, 
Maiacocorcus, It is said to breed at D^oli in the rainy season 
in bamboo clamps in gardens, making a substantial nest of coarse 
grass, in construction and mode of attachment to upright twigs 
much like that of the English reed warbler. The eggs of this 
little babbler are very pretty, pinkish white, freckled, and spotted 
,,, with. red..,,,. , 


Tlie IJIilgiri Quaker Tlinisb, Alcippe poiocephala, {Jerd. 389), has 
been obtained at Eajapur, and is common at Savantvadi. It has 
not yet been found in north Eatnagiri. 
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bird to watcli, botb wbon in busbos and wlien feeding on tlie 
gToniid ; putting on very grotesque airs and gva,cos, and C(jiititi aally 
cbattering, and'now and then breaking out into a raoc]di!,g laaigb, 

Tlie Sontliern Scimitar Babbler, Pomatorbinns borsfieldi, (Syhes. 
Jerd. 404), is found only on tbe slopes and at tbe foot of tbe 
Sabyadri range, where it is a permanent resident- 

Tbe Enfons-tailecI Babbler, Malacocerciis som.erYilIei, (Sylces. Jerd, 
435), is tbe common babbler in tbe district, entirely replacing tbe 
Wbitebeaded Babbler, Malacocercns griseiis {Jerd, 433) of tbe 
adjoining Deccan districts, and tbe Jungle Babbler, M. malabariens 
(Jerd. 434), of tbe ISTilgiris and Sontliern India. This species is 
spread abundantly tbrougboiit tbe district. Possibly at tbe 
extreme soiitb other forms may occur intermediate betiveon this 
species and either M. griseus or M. malabariciis. But ail tbe 
specimens hitherto collected, both from tbe north and tbe south 
of tbe district, appear to be true an I typical somerinllcL These 
babblers, or old women as they are called, are ecpially common 
near tbe coast and inland, in gardens, brushwood, hedgerows, 
and village groves. They usually feed on tbe ground, bopping 
actively about, quarrelling and incessantly uttering their scolding 
nagging note. Their call is not, boivever, so loud as, and lacks 
tbe peculiar jeering intonation of its congener, tbe Large Grrey 
Babbler, M. malcolmi (Jerd. 436), vrbicbw'hen long sustained has 
a decidedly irritati ng: efEect j oi^Ahe bearer. They nest in June 
and July in biisbesancT' low branches of-trees, laying three or 
four glossy greenish blue eggs. They are called Icehdti by the 
natives and occasionally cMmhMrin. Major Lloyd includes in 
his list of TiinalinEJ, the Jungle Babbler, Malacocercns 
malabaricus, (^Jerd, 434), and the Eufous Babbler, Layardia 
subrufa {Jerd. 437). 

Fam . — 'Bracryvodwm. Sul-Fam . — Pycxoxotim. — The Ghat Black 
Bulbul, Hypsipetes ganeesa, (Syhes. Jerd, 446), has been obtained 
at Devrukb in Sangameshvar at the foot of the Sahyadri range. 
It seems rare and restricted to the Sahyadri forests. 

The Yellowbrowed Bulbul, Criniger ictericus, (Stridd. Jerd. 450), 
appears to be plentiful at Bavda at the foot of the Sahyadris in 
the Eajapur sub-division, and probably occurs throughout the 
range. 

The Whitebrowed Bush Bulbul, Ixos luteolus, (Less. Jerd. 452), 
has been obtained at Yijaydurg near the coast. It seems rare and 
has not been found in the north of the district. 

The Southern Eedwbiskered Bulbul, Otocompsa fuscicaudata, 
(Gotdd. Jerd. 460 is fomnd abundantly throughout the 
district, both on the coast and inland in well wooded country 
and patches of bush. In such situations it is quite as common, 
if not more Common than the Madras Bulbul, Molnastes 


: i , ' tod May. Tie nest iB.aneatcBp|)laced.inbusiesorfoTfcS'of tre^, 
’ ' itoid tie eggs are reddish ■white Spotted with bright red to d ptople. 

/. . • ThB'natiTe ntoie for this species is luUvM: }\ : ' ' ' 
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Tlie Common Madras Bxillml, Molpastes h^morrlioiLS, (GmeL 
Jiwcl. 462), is also abundant and frequents gardens, tMn brusli- 
wood, and fruit trees. It is a more familiar bird than tiie last, 
and is more often seen in gardens and orchards. In a vegetable 
garden it i>s verj destructive. Its note is not so sweet as that of 
the last species, but it makes a more intelligent and amusing cage 
bird. As at Satara, tlie Madras bulbul breeds in this district in 
September and October, and again in April, According to 
Mr. Hume, it breeds in. the plains in June and July, and in the 
Hiigiris from Februaiy to April. The nests are rather neat cups 
of coarse grass, and the eggs, usually three in number, are dull 
reddish white blotched with rich lake or madder colour. The 
nCvSts are placed in forks of trees and shrubs usually low down. 
These bu.lbuls show the greatest possible affection for their young, 
deserting them only at the last extremity. If a nest he found 
near a house, and the young birds be transferred nest and all to 
a cage hung in the verandah or a window, the parents will, until 
tlie young are fully fledged, continue to feed them fearlessly, 
entering the cage by its open door. After a day or t-wo, if 
the cage be moved into a i*oom, the old birds after much 
twittering and scolding wdil follow their brood inside, and will in a 
very short time fly in and out, as if the room belonged to them, 
bringing a fresh supply of food every five or ten minutes of the 
day. If one of the parent birds be caught and caged with the 
nestlings, the other will for a time be greatly excited, but in the 
end will undertake the keep of the whole family, feeding his or 
her mate through the bars of the cage, the captive parent passing 
on provisions to the young ones in the nest, as if nothing had 
happened. 

8iih-Fa,m. — pHYnLOuxiTHTra, — The Common Green Bulbul, Pliyllornis 
Jerdoiii, (Blijfh. Jerd. 403), is abundant in the well wooded tracts 
iK3th on the coast and inland. The males differ from the females 
in having the chin and throat deep velvet black, the same jDarts 
being bluish green in the females. They are entirely arboreal, 
feeding on fruit and insects, and are usually found in pairs or 
small parties. The Malabar Green Bulbul, Phyllornis malabaricus, 
(Lath, Jerd, 404), which is distinguishable from its congener by 
the forehead of the male being golden instead of green, is also said 
to inhabit the Saliyadri range, but no specimens have been 
hitherto obtained in Ratriagiri. 

The Common lora, lora tiphia, (Lin, Jerd, 467 and 468). Tinder 
this name are included the two varieties known as the Black- 
h(.n{.]cd lora, (Jerd. 467), and the Whitewinged lora (Jerd, 468). 
T.be latest ruscarehes have shewn that there are- no such constant 
variation.s between these two forms as to Justify their separation 
as distinct species.^ The typical male of lora zeylonica, {Jerd, 467) 
has in full breeding pltona^'e the head, hack and tail deep shining 
black, and the wings black with two white bars. The throat, 
breast and lower parts are bright canary yellow, and he is further 
adorned with tufts of white on the flanks. His mate is green 
above including the tail, and pale beneath. On the other hand, 
the male of lora tiphia, (Jerd, 468), is green above with a black 


^ Stoy Feathers (1874), II. 45a 
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tail, and witb yellow edgings to liis black wings, and is yellow 
beneath, while his mate dif ers chiefly in haring a green tail. 
El very ■ intermediate form between these two types appears to 
have been met with. The iora in both forms is common in the 
district, frequenting gardens, groves, and forests, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in pairs, and ahvajs on the move. In flying from 
tree to tree the blackheaded males are exceedingly ^ pretty, 
fluttering and coquetting with their tails spread, and their silky 
white tufts fully exposed. They breed in this district during the 
hot weather. The nest, placed usually on a horizontal branch, 
is a very beautifully made delicate cup of the fluest grass and 
spider web, very neatly put together without a single loose end. 
The eggs are usually white with a greyish tinge, with reddish 
streaks' at the larger end. Like all the" bulbuls, the ioras are 
permanent residents.^ 

Suh-Fam. — OiiiOLira. — The Indian Oriole, Mango Bird or Oriolus 
kundoo, (Sykes, J6rd.4i70), is comparatively rare in this district, 
though it is widely distributed. It is replaced to a great extent, 
especially towards the coast, by the biackheaded species Oriolus 
melanocephalus (Jenl 472). On the other hand, Oriolus kundoo 
is the common species in the adjoining district of Satara to the 
east of the Sahyadris, and the biackheaded oriole is there seldom 
seen. The local native name for all the orioles is hcdcli, a very 
infelicitous term, implying that the bright golden yellow of the 
bird’s plumage is the same hue as turmeric. 

The Blacknaped Oriole, Oriolus indiciis, (Briss, has 

been obtained at Devrnkh at the foot of the- Sabyadri ran^,^ It 
has not been found in any other^^rt o|^ie district. 

The Biackheaded Oriole, Oriolus melanocephalus, (Lin, Jercl. 472), 
is the common oriole of the district, and is found abundantly in 
all places, where there are trees. It feeds almost entirely on 
fruit. Its clear mellow note is well known, and its bright plumage 
makes it a universal favourite. Both orioles nest during the rainy 
months, and are permanent residents. In the general list of 
Konkan birds Major Lloyd includes the Southern Biackheaded 
Oriole, Oiiolus ceyloiiensis, (Bon, Jenl, 478), and omits Oriolus 
melanocephalus. It appears to he doubtful (see Stray Feathers, 
I. 439) whether Oriolus ceylonensis is specifically distinct. But 
in any case the Ratnagiri specimens have been pronounced by 
Mr. Hume to be Oriolus melanocephalus. 

Fnm, — Syltiam. Stil-Fam,. — Saxicolt^tjs. — The Magpie Robin, 
Copsyehus saularis, (L*m, Jenl 475), is spread abundantly 
throughout the district in gardens, groves, nnd hillside brushwood. 
It is seen either alone or in pairs, never in flocks. It feeds on the 
ground, entirely on insects, and has a rather sweet song. In this 
district these robins breed almost always in holes of trees in April 
and May. One nest found by the writer at Dapoli was lined 
throughout with the long thread-like leaves of the casuarina tree. 


^ Fairy Bluebird, Irene puella, {Latl, Jerd, 469), is 

teOiTO lo iw far north as the 84vant'v4di forests. It is thei’ofore probable that 
hke the racket-tailed dmngo, it may bo found in the extreme soutli of the district. 
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Casxia,riBa equisetifolia. Tliej lay four or fx^e greexiisli “vrlute eggs 
witlx x*ecl clisii bi'D-v^ii markings. Wliile nesting they ai'e exceedingjy 
quarrelsome, and will attack fiercely any birds that may, iineonse-ioiis 
of committing any ticspass, approach their lair. On one occasion 
an innocent myna was busy feeding on the gTomid just boloxr tlio 
hole of a tree in n^hieh a hen robin was sitting. Without other 
provocation tlie choleric little robin flew out of her hole stx'aight at 
her enemy, and after administering a vicious peck, was again snugly 
ensconced in he.r nest, before the poor dazed myna had time to see 
his aggressor. Quickly recovering his senses, he caught sight of 
squirrel innocentlj;^ feeding close by, and amply vindicated his 
honour by fiei'cely attacking the bystander, passing on the peck 
with interest and speedily driving his supposed enemy olf the field. 
The magpie robin is called the ohitho by Konkaiii Marathiis. 

The Shama, Cercotiaclias macrura, (Qmel. Jerd, 476), is rare, having 
been found only at Rfijapur. But it is common at Savantvadi 
and probably extends throughout the Sahyadri range and the 
well wooded country at its base. 

The Indian Black Robin, Thamnobia fulicata, (Lin. Jenl. 479), is 
also common on the rocky scrub-covered hillsides, overhanging 
crocks and rivers, and is also met with in and about villages. 
ISTeitlier this nor the last, both of which are permanent residents, 
affects thick forests. Its habits are similar to those of the magpie 
robin. The males are shining black with a wliite wing spot, 
and the females dingy bx’own with chestnut under-tail coverts. 
These robins also breed on ledges of rocks in April and May* 

The Whitewinged Black Robin, Pratincola caprata, (Lin. Jerd. 481), 
481), is also plentiful in suitable localities, but is less widely 
B])read than either of the preceding species. It is found either 
alone or in pairs, on rocky bushy hills, but not in dense forest. 
It is a permanent I'esident, and is a less familiar bird than either 
Copsychus saularis or Thamnobia fuHcata. 

The Indian Bnshcliat, Pratincola indica, (Blyth. Jerd- 483), the 
same as or very nearly allied to the English meadow warbler, 
or whincliat, is found sparingly during the fair season in open 
ground, patches of tillage, and stony hillsides, but is nowhere 
abundant. It avoids forests, woodlands, and high trees, 
perching on walls and low^- bushes. The whinchats come early in 
October, the males in browm winter plumage. They stay till late 
in March, when most of the males are getting their black caps, 
•wings, and tails, and bright rUst-red breasts. The Nilgiri Black 
Robin, Pratincola bicolor, (Syhes- Jerd. 482), nearly allied to 
Pratincola caprata, but larger, occurs at Mahableshvar, and 
probably extends to parts of Ratnagiri ; but it has not hitherto 
been discriminated. Ro ^vhoatears appear to visit Ratnagiii. 

Snib-WaM. — RuTiCTLLmji, — The Indian, Redstart, Ruti, cilia riifivcntris, 
(VieilL Jerd. 497), is a rather rare bird, very seldom seen in this 
district. It is a winter visitant only. It is much more common 
in the adjoining district of Satara^, to the east of the Sahyadri 
range. 'y 

The Blue Woodchat, Lamdvora superciliaris, (Lloilgsn. Jerd. 507), 
been obtained at Gotna in the Sangameshvar sub-division, the 
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only Yillaee in tHs district whose lands overstep the western 
watershed of the Sahyadris. It has not been found elsewhere m 
tlie district. 

The Indian Blnethi’oat, Cyanecnla sneeica, {Ua. Jenl. 514), is found 
spSno-ly in the Dapoli sub-division and probably elsewhere 

It freq-nts reeds an^ong grass 

mountain sti-eams. According to Jerdon it is a cold weather 
visitant only. 

CALAmoHERpraa.— OftheLargeReedWarhler,xicrocephains 

stentorins, {H<»np and Ehr. Jerd. 515), a single specimen has been 
SSed by the inter from some bushes on the nver bank at 
Khed. There is no record of its occurrence elsewhere in the 

district. /t >7 r *7 

The Lesser Reed Warbler, Acroecphalns dnmetornm, {Bhfii.Jerd, 
5161 an active little bird, is a regular cold weather visitant, hut 
now-hero veiy common. It frequents alike tr^s, bamboo 
thickets hedgerows, and high grass and sedge by rivers, ponds, 
and rice fields. When freshly moulted the prevailing colour of 
the head and upper plumage is a warm olive brown, wbich 
Sanies grSiall?io Jplain earth brown. It has a peculmr note 
which has been llappHy likened to the sound made by a flint and 

fi«6.Fam.-DEyHOWix.E.-The Indian Tailor Bird, Orthotomus 
sntoius, (G. li. Fwstor. Jerd. 530), is nowhere veiy abnnd^t, hut , 
is found sparingly in gardens, hedgero ws, and all well wooded tr^ts, 
both inland and near the coast. It is usually 

Llor birds are active restless little creatures, flitting incessantly 
fim branch to branch and chirping loudly. Both sexes have 

rufous heads, and are olive green above and vyhte beneath. The 

two central tail feathers of the male are considerably lengthened. 
They breed dming the rainy months. The well knowm nest, a marvel 
of skill, is made by sewing one or more leaves, according to their 
size, into a round cup, the stitches being made with cobweb or 
cotton thread, or any similar material that comes handy, ^ea,tly 
fastened off and knotted. In the hoUow thus formed, a soft deep 
nest of cotton wool is laid. The eggs are tiny white ovals, clouded 
and streaked with pale reddish brown. 

The Ashy Wren Warbler, Prinia socialis, (%I'es. Jerd. 534), is also 
snaiimiy distributed, frequenting grassy hillside woodlands and 
low biSliy ground. Like the tailor bird it breeds dming the early 
part of the luiny season, making a very similar nest. The eggs 
are brick-red. 

The Malahkr’s Wren Warbler, Prinia hodgsoni, (Blyth./erd. 538), 
the smallest of the group of wren warblers, and^ distinguished 
from the last species by the possession .of twelve instead of ten 
tail feathers, is perhaps the most common in this district. It is 
found in pairs or simall 'parties, in bushes and trees all through the 
district. It is perhaps more arboreal than the ashy wren warbler, 

■ ' ■ ^ and less often seen in reeds and sedge. Its nest is also that of a 
true tailor bird, and the breeding season the same, hut the ^gs 
^ are pale blue. 

Tb® Rufous Grass Warbler or Pine-Pine, Oisticola enrsitans, (J^arAl. 

f.liATA t.lirnno’liniTh riift dliftiriAf. in In-ntr 
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grass, stall cling corn, or reeds, Imt is not plentiful. It is probably 
a permanent resident, but tbeve is no record of its breeding in 
this district. It lias a peculiar little jerking fiigbt, as it flits from 
place to place among the blades of grass. 

Tbe Common Wren Warbler, Drymoeca inornata, (SyJces, Jerd. 543 
and 544), is found in corn fiedds, grass, hedgerows, and similar 
places, and is common in tlie northern snb-diTisions. It appears 
to be a permanent resident. According to Mr. Fairbank, it breeds 
in the Deccan in Angnst, in millet (bdjri) crops, ^ weaving its 
hottled-shaped nests,’ and laying greenish blue eggs marked with 
purple brown. 

The Gireat Rufous Wren Warbler, Drymcnca riifescens, (Ktmie, 
Jerd, 544 his)^ a larger race separated by Mr. Hume from the 
species described by Jerdon as Drymoeca longicaiidata, (TicJcelL 
Jerd, 544), was found common by the -writer in the brambles on 
the slopes of Fort Yictoria, or Baiikot, and is probably common 
in similar localities in other parts of the district. 

The Allied Wren Warbler, Diymcjeca neglecta, (Jerd. 546). A 
single specimen obtained by the writer a-t Klied has been iden- 
tified by Mr. Hnme as referable to the above species, ivhich is 
now believed to be identical with the species described by Jerdon 
as the Jungle Wren Warbler, Drymoeca sylvatica (Jerd. 545). 
These warblers are seen in parties of five or six birds, fi^jing from 
bush to bush, very much after the manner of the Yelloweyed 
Babblers, Pyctorhis sinensis, whom they resemble in size and 
colouring. Doubtless other Drymoipi, not included in this list, 
occur’ in the district. They are a very puzzling family, and, as 
Mr. Hume remarks, terribly want reviewing.’^ 

Stdo^-Fmn. — PniLLoscoPTNiE. — Hypolais caligata, (LicU. Jerd. 553 Us), 
A single specimen of this Brown Tree Warbler has been obtained 
by the writer at Khed, Probably it will be found in other 
localities within the district. 

The Bright Green Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus nitidus, 

659), is plentiful thi*oughout the district in the cold -weather 
coming early in October. But the bright colours seen on first 
arrival soon fade, not to return till after the next moult. 

' The Greenish Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus viriclanus, (Bly. Jerd. 

. ) , 560), has also been obtained by the -writer at Khed. It is very 

^ * ’ like the last species, but has at all times a greyer tint. 

The Large Crowned Warbler, Reguloides occipitalis, (Jerd. 563) has 
been procured at Ratnagiri in the cold weather, but appears rare. 

Other Tree Warblers, .such as Sykes’ Warbler, Hypolais rama, (Sykes, 
Jerd, 553), and the Bimvn Tree Warbler, Phylloscopus 
brevirostris (StricM. lord, 554), both of -which are included in the 
general Konkan list, prohdbly visit this district in the cold weather. 
Frequenting high trees, they are easily overlooked, and when 


^ Major Lloyd includes in his Konkan list the Longtailed Wren Warbler, 
Drymoeca longicaiidata {Tick Jerd. 644), as well as the Common Wren Warbler, 
Drymoeca inornata {8yhes. Jerd. 543). These two species are now believed to be 
identical, inm^neda being the summer plumage of hngkaiidata. Stray Feathers, 
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obtaiBOcI arc difficult to identify. Of tlio Grey Warblcr.s Sylviin® 

" Uno vpt been recorded iti tbo district. tboii!<b it 

k p^bSle that tbe ' Lesser Wbito Tbroat, Sylvia curruoa, {Gmel. 
Jok. 583) visits tbe district in tbc v\mter. 

«i-R««.-MoTACiLLK^.-Tbo Pied Wagtail, ^totacilla inadcras- 
pateLis, (ffiuaZ. Jerd. 589), is tbe common vvagtai ot the district 
S a permanent resident. It is found on tbe banks of rivers and 
Seeks, and in rice fields, either alone or in pairs, ibe plumage 
wies little at different seasons of the year, but tbe black is deeper 
ludpm-er on tbe ebin, tbroat, and breast dnrmg tbe summer 
months. This wagtail is said to breed on river banks dming rbo 
"hot weatliei’. 

'bo Blackfaccd Wagtail, Motacilla dakbanensis, {Syag- Jerd. 691 
his) is also plentiful in tbe cold weather, and is found in .small 
parties in rice fields. It is seen only in ts winter dress mtb grey 
bead and white tbroat. It appears to be generally distributed, 
but is found more plentifully inland than near tbe coast. , 

Cbe Grey and Yellow Wagtail, Calobates moUno^e (Pallm Jeri 
692), ii also plentiful from September to May. It is found m the 
same situations as tlie pied wagtail, in rice fields, on banks of 
rivers and ponds, near the coast as well as mianci. 
rbe Asbybeaded Field Wagtail, Budytes cinereocapilla, (8a.vi.Jenl, 
593) appears in small flocks in fiio cold weatlier, and feeds m open 
fields and bare plains. Tbe plumage of tins andotlier allied forais 
is very variable. It is distii?giTisM)la--iKnn tbe two- preceding 
species by its elongated bind toe aiid claw. 

Tbe Blackbreasted Wagtail, Limonidromus indicus, (QmelJerd, - 
505) bas been found only at Bajapur to tbe soutb of Ratnagiri 
and must be a rare species. No otlier wagtails bave been observed 
in this district, but others probably occur during tbe cold season. 
Tbe Yellowbeaded Wagtail, Budytes caicarata, (Hodgs. Jerd. 
594), is included in tbe general Konkan list and may boreafter 
bo discovered. 

Tbe Tree Pipit, Antbus trhdalis, (Lin. Jenh 507). Tbe species of 
Tree Pipit found throughout this district is Antbus trivialiSj 
wbicb corresponds with tbe Antbus arboreus of Jordon (507), 
and the bird wbicb Sykes called agilis. Tbe miicb grepner Indian 
Pipit, Antbus ’ macuiatus, (ILnlgn* Jerd. 596), wbicb Jerdon 
erroneously, it appears, called agilis, bas hitherto either not been 
found ill this district or not discriminated, altbougb it is very 
possible that both of these closely allied vSpecies may occur. Tbe 
tree pipits come in small flocks in October, and frequent gardens 
and corn fields, feeding on tbe ground, but often, perching on trees. 
They are common everywhere both on tbe coast line and inland, 
and stay till April. . 

Tbe Indian Titlark, Gorydalla rufula, (Yieill. Jerd. 600), is also 
common throughout tbe district, frequenting rice fi.elds, stubble, 

. and open cultivated ground. It is probably a permanent resident, 

’ but no nests have been recorded in this district. 

WMte-eyed Tit, Zosterops palpebrosa, 
-'This lovely species has been obtained by Dr. 
; ArluifcnW. in. the south of the district, and also bv the writer at’ 
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Tile Soiailiern Yellow Tit, MaeMoloplms aplonotns, (Bli/. Jerch 648), 
This handsome little bird is common at Batnagiri and generally 
throughout the district in well wooded country, and is a permanent 
resident. Like ail other membei’s of the family, these tits are 
gregarious, associating in small hocks, and hunting for fruit and 
insects on the high trees with great activity. Major Lloyd also 
gives the Indian Grey Tit, Parus nipalensis, (Hodgs7i. Jerd. 645) 
as a Konkan species. There is no record of it in Batnagiri. 

Tribe — CONIEOSTEES. 

Sub-Fam, — CoBVlNiS. — The Indian or Bowbilled Corby, Gorvus 
macrorhynchus (WagL Jerd, 660), is abundant in this district 
ill almost every village, and is usually associated with the 
Common Grow, Corvus splendens. In some towns and villages 
both species are equally common, and this is the case at Batnagiri. 
But some villages are colonized more or less exclusively by one or 
the other species. In the town of Khed, for instance, the bow- 
billed corbys have a monopoly, and common crows are seldom 
seen. In others again the common crows greatly preponderate. 
The bowbilled corbys breed in this district from February to the 
end of May. They make rough stick nests lined with hair, fibre, 
or similar material. The eggs, usually four in number, are 
greenish blue with dusky spots, and occasionally, though rarely, 
pure unspotted blue. This crow is by the natives called the do7n 
hdvla. 

The Common or Ashynecked Indian Crow, Corvus splendens 
(VieilL Jerd, 663), is equally abundant. This species nests in 
this district in April and May, and again in November and 
December, and it would thus seem as if they had two broods. 
They make similar nests to the corby’s, and their eggs resemble the 
latter’s in colour and marking, but are smaller and, as a rule, 
perhaps less elongated. Both the common crow and the corby 
roost in large companies, sometimes in clumps of trees near 
villages, but quite as often in isolated groves far from human 
habitations. They may always be seen congregating soon after 
sunset, and in straggling parties flying off with much clatter to 
their chosen roosts, often some miles distant foom the scene of 
their daily depredations. Mangrove swamps in large tidal creeks, 

.. far removed from all habitations, are often patronized by crows, 

, , There is one such roost in a mud island at the meeting of the 
VasMshti and Jagbudi rivers. Here nightly, thousands of crows, 
cormorants, snake birds, egrets, herons, ibises, and other birds 
meet, and hold high revels till long after dark, making night 
hideous with their screams. The stunted mangroves literally 
groan under the weight of myriads of occupants. The settling 
down for the night is a work of time, and is only accomplished 
after incessant squabbles and a tedious and long continued process 
of summary ejectments and hard- won recoveries. A moonlight 
visit and the report of a gun produce the wildest confusion. 
Bising in one vast serried mass, flapping their wings, and screaming 
with all their might and main, the birds darken the sky, and 
raise a very babel round the head and .ears of the adventurous 
intruder, refusing to be pacified at any price. Many minutes 
elapse before the least excitable members of the community 
resettle themselves ; while the inevitable process of ousting and 
after each real jor imaginary disturbance. 
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Tl,e.*»eoM»row isbjtt. MmSai. di.ti.guisM fromitt 

coBgeii»1>jaen™» of r J f, 

TV Moo-mV Denclrocitta Twlth, { 8 cop, Jerd, 6/4!), is 
^^diiriSted small nnm-bers througliout the district in well 
distiibntea n and near the coast. Its pecnlmr and 

whistle always betrays its presence in a groYe or forest, 
imimtabte whis J •. -nders about the country in small 

During the cold season xt^^nclffls^ 

parties in seaM ^ and laying four 

ThfBatives caU this bird the Paritm or washerwoman. 


<?„7. P/rm — STUBNiNa!.— The Common Myna, Acndotheies tiistis 
Suh-Fam. biDMiN 3^ introduction, comparatively 

(Inn. ^ to a great extent replaced by the 

scarce m this few may be found here and 

fr^ Ke ne5h£ur5od^of large towns and villages, but in 
Whkrthey are entirely absent. This myna breeds in the 
rS iths in Lies of trees, haystacks, and similar places, 
laying four or five glossy blue eggs. 


The Dusky Myna, Acridotheres fnscus, (Wagler. /erd. 68^, is 

five in nun o , colour is also perhaps a shade 

These birds line their nests by.stufiinrtbe .hol^ of the 

frees indiscriminately with a large loose mass of grass, fine. Sticks, 
4 .i,»-ne oil iurobled too'ether without any arrangement, 

andfeathers, Ml 

'‘“f^er ncste for birds of their size. Both this myna and the 
fommon myna gather towards dusk, and roost in largo flocks, and 
. bZ fefd oLinfects, fruit, and grain. The native name for both 

is 


The Pagoda or Blackheaded Brahraani Mpia, Sturnia pagodarnm 
(r«S Jerd. 687), is distributed partially, being somewhat 
common in the southern sub-divisions and at "f 

fhe rains and rare in the north. In young birds the Ion,, 
tendent siUsy black crest is wanting. This species may Mfo often 
L seen feeding in company with the dusky mynas, both o 
ground and in fruit trees. . 

The Greyheaded Myna, Stumia malabarica (Qmel. 

tlie last very partially distributed, and is nowtiere plentifu . 
few birds may always he seen at 

rains, and most probably it is only a cold weather visitant, it is^ 
more arboreal in its haliits thaq other mynas. 

The Eosecoloured Sterling, or Javari Bird, 

690), though net seen in such vast flocks as i^e D^c^, comra 
in the cold wteither in considerable numbers. When all winter 
■ ':;S crot« are cut, they repair to well wooded tracts, and during i^ich 
•f f Bal* April feed largely on the insects that infest the blossom ot ie 
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Major Lloyd included in tlie general Konkan list tlie Soiitliern 
Hiil Myna, Enlabes religiosa, (Lin, Jerd. 692), as found in tlie 
Saliyadri forests to tlie extreme soutli. Probably this species 
does not extend so far nortb as Batnagiri. 

Fiifn, — Eeikgillm. Bnh-Fmn, — Plochjinji, — T he Common Weaver 
Bird or Little Baya, Piocens philippinns, (Lin, Jerd, 694), is 
abundant everywhere. In the cold weather vast docks may be 
seen scouring the country in search of grain. They are gregarious 
in roosting, and usually frequent the same trees night after 
night. The mangrove swamps in tidal creeks are frequently 
used for this purpose. They breed in August and September. 
The long tubular retort«shaped nests arc too well known to need 
description. In the iieig‘hl30iirhood of the coast, cocoannt palms 
are usually chosen for building sites. Inland, wdiere palms are 
scarce, the hor, Zizypkus jii jiiba, the hhair, Acacia catechu, and the 
tamarind are favourite trees. Several nests are usually found in 
the same tree, and a few of the unfinished nests, wanting the 
tubular entrance, which the cocks are fancifully said to build 
solely for their own use and edification, are always to be seen. 
Where coir fibre is to be had, it seems exclusively used in building 
the nests. Where there is no coir the birds use strong grass. As 
Dr. Jerdon pointed out, the nests made of coir are always less 
bulky than those made of grass. The eggs, usually two, are dead 
white ovals. The natives call this species the hhomde^ a term 
applied in the Deccan to the rosy pastor. 

Suh^Fam, — Estreldim. — T he Blackheaded Munia or Amadavad, 
Amadina rnalacca, (Lin. Jerd, 697), is rather rare in this district, 
although Jerdon says it is abandant on the Malabar coast. A few 
specimens have been obtained at Batnagiri, where they were found 
in the bushes growing in the salt xnai’shes fringing one of the tidal 
backwaters. The crops of those examined were found full of 
grass seeds. As only a few birds were seen, and there is no record 
of , their occurrence elsewhere in the district, these individuals 
wei’e probably stragglei‘s. 

The Spotted Munia, Amadina punctulata, (Lin. Jerd, 699), is 
abundant in certain localities, but partially distributed. At fehed 
it is very common in the cold weather associating in considerable 
. hocks, and frequenting com fields, threshing floors, and rick 
. : , yards. It appears to keep to well wooded countxy, and to avoid 
. am neighbourhood of the coast. It is probably a 

i'"‘ t" permanent resident. 

The Whitebacked Munia, Amadina striata, (L, Jerd. 701), is common 
everywhere in gardens, orchards, and thin bush, from the coast 
to the Sahyadris, Like other munias, except in the breeding season, 
it is social in its habits. Its nests are found at various times of the 
yeai”. In Dapoli eggs have been' found in October, and joimg birds 
in January, A nest was also found to be occupied by a pair of 
these munias in April, but apparently only as a roosting place, as 
although this nest was twice revisited, no eggs were discovered* 
The nests are globular balls of grass, loosely put together with a 

^ ; ’^all side entrance, and coveted outside with dry blades of 
ndehni, Eleusine coracana, or some similar cereal. The eggs are 
- itnall white ovals. ■ , - . ' 

The Pintail Munia, Amadina malabarica, Jerd, 708), is found 
here, and mete throughout the distiictsv out is nofccommom The 
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eggs of this species have been found in January. Both nests and 
eggs closely resemble those of the preceding species. In the 
general Konkan list Major Lloyd includes the Green Waxbili, 
Estrelda formosa, {Lath. Jenl. 705), Ko specimens of this bird 
have yet been obtained in Hatnagiri. 

Suh-Fam. — Passerim. — SThe Honse Sparrow, Passer domesticiis, 
(Lin. Jerd. 706), is fortunately comparatively a scarce bird in this 
distiict. It is only met with in some of the larger towns and 
villages, and is nowhere unpleasantly plentiful or confiding. In 
itatn^iri itself it is scarcely ever seen. They build in the hot 
weather in thatched roofs and in holes of walls, and the eggs 
are not distinguishable from those of its familiar English relative. 

The Yellownecked Sparrow, Gymnoris flavicollis, (FmnM. Jerd. 711)^ 
is also scarce, but appears to be generally distributed throughout 
the district. 

8uh~Fam. — Emberizin^. — The Blackheaded Bunting, Eiispiza 
melanocephala, (Scop. Jerd. 721), is the only bunting that has 
been found in the district. The writer obtained a single specimen 
at Khed in March from a small fiock that were found feeding in a 
field threshing fioor. It has not yet been observed elsewhere. 

Snh-Fam. — Pringilum, — The Common Bose Pinch, Carpodaeus 
crythrinus, (FaL Jerd. 738), has been found in Chiplmi in the 
cold weather, but appears to be rare. Major Lloyd includes in the 
general Konkan list the Pinkbrowed Rose Pinch, Propasser 
rhodocrous, (F^V* ^^^*2), from Matheran. It has not been 

found in Ratnagiri. 

Siih-^Fam. — Alaudim. — T he Riifoas4ailed“J1n:^.I^1|'^ 
phoenicura, (FranlcLJerd. 758), abundant in the Deccan i& r^re below 
the Sahyadris. According to Jerdon, it is unknown on the Malabar 
coast, Specimens have been found at Dapoli, and it is probably 
sparingly distributed in other localities. 

The Blackbellied Pinch Lark, Pyrrhulauda grisea, (Scop. Jerd. 760), 
This little lark, called by the natives bhdtho, is abundant throughout 
the district. It is especially plentiful on the bare laterite plateau 
which lies immediately above the station of Ratn%iri, and numbers 
of nests may be found here in October and November. These 
nests are invariably placed on the bare ground under the partial 
shelter of a stone. No hollow appears to be scooped out in the ground 
itself, but a few chips of crumbling laterite are usually scraped up 
to form a tiny wail all round the ill-concealed nest. The nest 
itself is a soft little pad of fine grass, usually containing as a 
lining a few pieces of wool, of ten shreds stolen from native blankets, 
mmhlis. Two eggs only are laid, which are typically greenish 
white, more or less speckled and blotched with brown. These poor 
little larks have many enemies. Snakes and cowherds destroy their 
^ they ^ are lucky enough to get safely through the 
dangers of brooding, the unprotected nestlings have small chance 
of escaping from the clutches of merciless Brahman! kites, and 
keen-eyed harriei^, who at this time r^ularly beat and sejuare 
every inch of the Imre rocky plains in search of so inviting a feast. 
This species has probably two broods in the year, and Jerdon states 
that in the Deccan it breeds from January to March, This finch 
lark is one of the many species ferroneously called oi4alaas''hy ' 
■■ ■"luropeans in India." ' ' "" ‘ 
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The Southern Crown Crest, Spizalauda malaharica, (Seo;p.^Jerct 765 
bis)^ is common throughout the district in open plains, rocky 
plateaus, and grassy table-lands. It is a good songster, and sings 
loudly on the wing. It breeds in September,^ October, and 
November, at the same time and in very similar situations as the 
little Finch Lark, and has a second brood in February, Sometimes 
a little more attempt is made to hide the nest, which is now and then 
placed under cover of grass. At other times nests are found on the 
bare rock, sheltered by a stone or a clod of earth, ^ These nests 
are always placed in a slight hollow of the ground, either natural 
or artificial, and are naade entirely of grass, coaa’se gmss being used 
outside and a finer grass inside. Two or three eggs are laid. The 
ground colour is greyish white, and the eggs are speckled with 
various shades of fcown and inky purple. It is not uncommon to 
find single eggs of this species laid prematurely on the bare rock 
without any nest having been prepared. The Marathas call this 
species cMndul and gho^'pL 

The Indian Skylark, Alauda gulgula, (Franhl. Jerch 767), is found 
in similar situations to the crown crest, whom it resembles in its 
general appearance and crested head, but from which it may 
easily be known by its much longer hind claw. This species 
appears to be rare and has been observed only in the south of the 
district. Two races of skylark were separated by Jerdon as 
Alauda gulgula (767) and Alauda malabarica (768). Both have 
been separately enumerated in the general list of Konkan species. 
But it is now generally held that Alauda maiahaiica is not 
entitled to rank as a distinct species. 

Order— amiTOmS, 

The pigeons and doves found in this district comprise two 
species of green pigeon, one wood pigeon, the blue rock pigeon, 
five turtle doves, and one ground dove. Of these only the southern 
green pigeon and the spotted dove are at all common or abundant, 
though the common ringdove, Turtur risoria, occasionally visits the 
more open parts of the district in large flocks during the cold 
weather. The blue rock pigeon, and the little greyfronted green 
pigeon, Osmotreron malabarica, are more or less scarce, while the 
remaining , species are all rare. 

; ; Fam, — Tkeeohid J i. — The Southern Green Pigeon, Crocopus 

; chlorigaster, {BlytK Jerd, 778), is found abundantly, both inland 

" ‘ and near the coast, in all well wooded tracts. They associate in 

flocks throughout the greater part of the year, wandering &r in 
search of fruiting trees. A banyan or or a large hof^ Zizyphus 

jnjuba, with ripe fruit is sure to draw them, and if undisturbed 
they will spend hours feeding in company witla numerous perchers. 
They roost in large parties in thick groves and temple forests. 
As a rule they are very^hy and easily disturbed. Their flesh is 
good eating, but perhaps inferior to that of the blue rock pigeon. 
The native name is 

The Malabar or Greyfronted Green Pigeon, Osmotreron malabarica, 
, . . (Jerd. 775), is found both north and south in the inland well 

wooded tracts, hut is never seen nearjthe coast. It associates in 
considerable flocks in groves and forests, but is by no means 
common. The eyes both of this and the last species are exceedingly 
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(8lrkM, Jenl, 788), is coBiparatively scarce m tins district, as are 
several oOier graiii-feediiig birds. Tlie laud is too poor for them, 
and tlie inferior Hll^grown^ grain, whicli is the staple produce of 
the rugged barren soil, is ill suited to its taste and voracious 
appetite. Wisely therefore the blue rock prefers the Deccan with 
its rich niiilet crops and the snug holes in its numerous wells and 
temples. Here and there a few small colonies have been established. 
At the island fort of Suvarndurg a few pigeons are always to be 
found living in holes of the massive old sea walls, and wulder than 
the wildest of English wood pigeons. At Chiplun thei'e is a small 
settlement, and at several places in the Sahyadri range they may 
be seen in the holes and crevices of perpendicular scarps, where 
there is a perennial fall of water. There is also a large colony 
of pigeons inhabiting the rocks oflE Vengiirla, twelve miles or so 
from the mainland. During the height of the south-west monsoon, 
the strong wind makes it difficult for the birds to return to their 
island home after a flight to the mainland, and it is said that 
during the fair season they hoard grain in their homes for use 
during the stormy weather. The fact requires to be verified. If 
true, it gives a good illustration of the development of a special 
instinct to meet exceptional needs. ; , ' " ; 

Snl-Fam, — Tcbtubinjs.— T he Rufous Turtle Dove, Turtur meena, 
(Sykes, Jerd, 793), is common at Mahableshvar^,and all along the 
crest of the Sahyadri range. It can hardly be called a Ratnagiri 
spc^cies, as it has been found only at Gotna in Sangameshvar, the 
one Ratnagiri village that lies east of the Sahyadri waber-shed. 

The Little Brown Dove, Turtur senegalensis, (L, Gl, Jercl. 794), has 
also been obtained only at Gotna, and must therefore be considered 
a mere straggler. Throughout the rest of the district it is entirely 
replaced by the next species. It has, however, been found at 
Savantvadi. 

The Spottedor Speckled Dove, Turtur suratensis, (Gmel, Jerd. 795), ia 
the common dove of this district, and is abundant everywhere, 
almost entirely replacing the little brown clove. The spotted 
dove’s nests are found at all times. Like all the family, it lays 
two glossy white eggs. The nests are thin flat stick platforms, so 
thin at the bottom thab it is always a wondei^ that the eggs do not 
tumble through, and so flat that the eggs seem always in clanger of 
being rolled over the sides. Cactfls bushes and low trees are the 
favourite sites for their nests. The spotted dove is called hmdw 
by the Konkani as well as the Decoani Mar^this. 

The Common^ Ring Dove, Tptnir risorius, (iw. Jefd* ^ 790)„ 
occasionally in large flocks visits the plains and low lands in tl]t,b 


^ The Green Imparid Figeou, Carpophega (L, Jird, 
the general Koakao list, but has net been observed ia the 3Satii%id dietriok * . « *' ' , 
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cold montlaSy disappearing entirely at tlie approacls. of tlie liot 
weather, and in ali probahility returning to the Deccan plains to 
breed. They feed in large paiiiies on the bare stnbblej keeping 
to the open ciiltiYated plains, and avoiding thick forests. 

The Bed Ring Dove, Tiirtur tranquebaricus, (Serm, Jerri > 797). 
A pair of this pretty species was seen by the writer at Khed at 
the end of March, out of which one was secured as a specimen. 
There appears to be no other record of its occurrence in any p)art 
of the Konkan. 

Fmn. — GoTJRiDiS. — The Emerald Dove, Chalcophaps indica, (Idn, 
Jerd. 798), has been found on the north bank of the Shastri river, 
about twelve miles from the coast. • It has not been found 
elsewhere ; but as it usually aSects thick forests it may perhaps 
have been overlooked. 

OnZer— EASORES. 

Rasobes. — T he district is poorly supplied with gallinaceoiis 
birds. Sand grouse. Painted francolins, and Grey partridges are 
entirely wanting, and Grey and Rain quail are so scarce that they 
are hardly worth the trouble of beating for. The only game bird 
that is at all plentiful or common, is the pretty little jungle bush 
quail or dwarf partridge, found on all the bushy hill sides that 
overhang the deep valleys and ravines intersecting the rugged 
country. Jungle Fowl and Spur Fowl are rarely seen away from the 
Sahyadri forests, while Pea Fowl are, though more widely distributed, 
nowhere plentiful- The following species are known to occur : 

Faw.— Phasiahibj:. Suh - Fam . — Pavoninji. — The Common Peacock, 
wor, Pavo cristatus, (Idus Jerd* 803), is found sparingly 
throughout the district in suitable localities. The steep slopes 
that overhang the large tidal creeks, if well clad with tines and 
bushy undergrowth, usually contain peafowl, and any evening 
about sunset the birds may be seen and heard as they come 
down to the banks to feed. Inland they resort to large temple 
groves with luxuriant undergrowth, hillside forests, and well 
wooded ravines. In no part of the district are they tamed or in 
4 . . , . any way encouraged by the natives, and consequently wherever 
4 ^ found they are wild and difficult to approach. They breed during 
.. . : ' the rainy months, and the males begin to assume their splendid 

The Grey Jungle Fowl, G-^iHub sonneraii, 
{Tern. Jerd. 813), the rdn^ homhda of the Mar^thas, is plentiful 
throughout the Sahyadri range in the tract known as the Konkan 
range crest, Konhan->gMi*mdhia, but is scarcer on the western 
slopes, which alone fall within Ratnagiri limits. A few stragglers 
are sometimes seen or heard in the larger and higher hills, which, 
though detached from the main range by steep valleys, are yet 
united by unbroken belts of forest. Ko jungle fowls are found in 
any of the isolated forests between the base of the Sahyadris and 
the sea. In the Sahyadris the eggs of this species are found usually 
in April or May. Eggs are occasionally set under domestic hens, 
but the chicks are exceedingly difficult to rear in confinement. 
The peculiar broken crow of the grey jungle cock is well known. 
To the traveller climbing the SahyMri hills, and passing step by 
step from the enervating heat of the plains to the cool bracing 
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monntam air, the crowing of the cocks and the note of the green 
harhet are among the most welcome sounds that fall on his ear. 

The Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadicens, (GqiibL Jerd. 814), is 
abundant in all the thick forests of the Sahyadri range, bnt like 
the grey jungle fowl, more so on the summit of the range than in 
the western slopes. A few of these birds are also to be found here 
and there in large temple forests in the Thai Konkan, or country 
below the Ghats ; but they are rare in such localities, and, as a 
rule, are seldom found beyond the evergreen forests of the main 
Sahyadri range. Keeping to thick cover and running at the 
slightest alarm, they are difficult birds to shoot, except in the grey 
of the morning before they leave their roosts on the trees, or 
unless with the aid of dogs to flush and tree them. Spur fowls 
are by the natives called sJiakdirL 

Teteaonib®, S'w?^-Faw.----PERr>icmiE.-~--The Jungle Bush 
Quail, or Dwarf Partridge, Perdicula asiatica, (Lath. Jerd. 826, 
or Perdicula cambayensis apud Jerdon), is plentiful on all the 
scrub-claS. hillsides of the district from the coast to the Sahyadris, 
and is a permanent resident. Small coveys are constantly 
flushed in walking through thin brushwood and patches of 
tillage on the borders of open forest. When first flushed, they 
rise together and fly to the thickest cover they can find, whence 
they are difficult to dislodge. When separated, they call eagerly 
and incessantly to their companions, and if not disturbed, will 
very quickly reunite. They feed chiefly in the mornings and 
evenings in forest glades, hill paths, and stubble, and may often 
be seen taking dust-baths on the roads that cut through the 
forest. The plumage of the males, females, and birds differs 

considerably, and the former with their pencilled black and white 
breasts are very handsome. Kumbers of these bush quail, lava, are 
caught by natives on dark nights with the aid of torches. 
Huddled together in a compact little bunch, and completely 
dazed by the strange light, the birds make little or no attempt to 
escape and fall an easy prey to those who are lucky enough to 
find them. The eggs of this species have been found in January, 
They are of a pale cafe-au-lait colour. In the general Koiikan list 
the following species of Perdiciiijo are included. The Painted 
Paiiridge, Francolinus pictns, (Jard. and Selh. Jerd, 819) ; the 
Bock Bush Quail, Perdicula argoonda (Perdicula asiatica apud 
Jerdon, Jerd. 827) ; and the Painted Bush Quail, Microperdix 
erythrorhynca, (Sykes. Jerd. 828). Hone of these species are 
known with certainty to occur in this district. Probably the 
Painted Bush Quail is to be found in the Sahyadri forests ; but the 
Painted Francolin is not met with in any part of the district. The 
Bock Bu^ Quail also appears to be entirely replaced both to the 




: to be so dark a race 


as to be almost a distinct species. 


8uh--Fam.~00Tmmmm.->-TheliB.Tge Grey Quail, Coturnix communis 
829), is Teiy scarce in this district. A f ew str^glers 

i ^ f !- ' I fiire met here and tbere, and at one or two localities, as at lOfinlnn 

,,, [ill i; ’ , and Klied, a few ‘brace may be flnsbed in tbe cold weaibejj imtbe 

I', it 5 „ ■ fields of twr, Cajanns indicns, and bemp^ and otter winter crops 
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g3X)wii ill ill© alluvial soil near tlie town ; bat a large "bag of quail . 
is at no time possible. 

Tbe Blackbreasted. or Rain Quail, Cotarnix coi^oniaiiclelica, (ffi}?eL 
Jerd. 830), is equally scarce, but is occasionally fiiislied when 
beating for grey quail. It is not known whether the few iiidividiials 
found remain to breed in the district or not, but it is probable 
that they do so* 

Fam. — TiHAMiDiE. — The Blackbreasted Bastard Quail, Turnix 
taigoor, (Syhes, Jerd. 832), has been obtained at Khed in the 
t'Wi* crops, by the banks of the Jagbudi river, and is pi^obably to 
be found in similar places throughout the district. The absence 
of the hind toes in this and the following species distinguishes 
them at once from all other quail. The females of this species 
are larger and more boldly marked than the males. 

The Button Quail, Turnix dussumieri, durva, (Tern, Jerd, 835), is 
widely distributed, but is nowhere common or abundant. It is 
found in groves, thin brushwood, and tilled land. It is almost 
always flushed singly, rarely in pairs, and never in coveys. It is 
probably a permanent resident. 
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Order— GRALLATOEES. 

G-eallatoees. — The numerous tidal creeks and backwaters, 
whose soft mud banks harbour myriads of molluscs, crabs, 
aquatic insects, and other slimy but inviting morsels, and 
the rice fields, mangTove swamps, and salt "marshes with 
which the coast portion of the district abounds, attract a 
large and motley company of waders or shore birds. The 
only shooting worth the name throughout the district is 
furnished by representatives of this order. The more 
exclusively aquatic waders are naturally more numerous, while 
those species which delight in more or less dry open plains are 
comparatively scarce. Thus amongst the tribe of Pressirostres, 
the florikin, the stone plovex*, the courier plover, and the 
blacksided and yellowwattled lapwings are all rare birds, 
while the Indian bustard, the mras, the common and the 

' . demoiselle crane and other birds of this order, who prefer land 
to water, are unknown. Again golden plover and the pretty 
little ringed plover, who divide their attentions equally 
between river sides and grassy plains, are not uncommon ; 
while the little sand plovers and the redwattled lapwings, who 
are never seen far from water, are abundant in all suitable 
places. Amongst the Longirostres, snipe, sandpipers, and 
curlews are numerous, while the godwits and stints are either 
rare or entirely absent. The tribe of Latitores including 
the jacanas, water-hens, coots and rails, is hardly so well 
represented as might be expected in a district whose humid 
climate and considerable area of swampy land seem to afford 
exceptionally favourable conditions for the existence of most 
of the species of the tribe. One species of jacana, two 
water-hens or gallinules, the bald coot and three rails are all 
that are with, certainty known to pcour, and most of these are 
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rare. But the galliiiules and rails are inveterate skulkers 
and difficult to find, and probably two or tliree otlier species 
of the latter occur and bave been overlooked. Amongst the 
Cultirostres only one species of stork occurs. Q?li8 berons 
and egrets are nmneroiisly represented, tbe European 
bittern being the most notable exception. Tbe pelican ibis, 
tbe shell ibis, and tbe black ibis or king curlew so common 
in tbe Deccan, are, though their occurrence migiit be fairly 
expected, not found in tbe distinct, 

Tribe-m’EBSIROSTmS. 

Fam, - OriTiDiB. — Tbe Lesser Elorikin, Sypbeotides ourita, {LatJu 
JmL 839), is exceedingly rare in this district. A straggler is now 
and then, perhaps once in two or three years, fiiisbed and bagged 
when beating for quail in tbe fields of tnr and pewta near Cbi|)lun, 
A fiorikin has also been shot in a nursery belonging to the forest 
department at Dapoli, 

Fam, — CuRSOUJDJ). — Tbe Indian Coarser, Ciirsoriiis coromandelicus, 
{Gwiel, Jerch 840), so plentiful in tbe Deccan plains and uplands, 
is also very rare below tbe Sabyadris. A few are to be 
found on tbe laterite plateau above tbe station of Batnagiri, and 
individuals are occasionally seen in tbe dry table-lands in tbe 
Dapoli and Cbiplun sub-divisions. 

Fam. — Glabeolid^. — T be Large Swallow Plover, Glareola orientalis, 
(Leach. Jerd. 842), has been procured at B4tnagiri in August* 
Only two birds were seen and the species is rare. 

-Chabadeidji. g'Mh-J'aw.~»CHAEAPBixJ5.'--Tbe Grey Plover, 
Squatarola belvetica, (Gmel Jefrd. 844), is also rare. In tbe cold 
season, a fiock is now and then seen near tbe coast, or on tbe banks 
of tbe large tidal creeks. 

Tbe Golden Plover, Cliaradrius fulvus, (Gmel. Jerd. 845), is, 
tbrougbout tbe district, found in moderate sized fiocks on tbe 
muddy banks of tidal rivers. At high tide they resort to rice fields 
and open plains in the neighbourhood of tbe rivers, returning to 
their favorite banks of mud and slimy sedge with tbe receding tide. 
According to Jerdon, “ many of this species breed in this country 
even towards tbe south.’’ Tbis statement has never been positively 
verified- If tbey do not breed in tbis district, it is at least certain 
that many birds arrive very early and leave very late. Golden 
plovers are constantly seen in tbis district in tbeir handsome nuptial 
plumage late in May, and tbey reappear at Batnagiri and Dapoli 
early in September, if not sooner. 

Tbe Large Sand Plover, ASgiaiife geofiroyi, (Wagler, Jerdj. 846), 
bf^ been found by tbe writer at Guliagar in March in company 
with small fiocks of the lesser sand plover and tbe Kentish 
ringed plover. 

Tbe Leaser Sand Plover, JUgialitis mongola, (FallaSn Jerd. 847), is 
very abandant in tbe cold weather on tbe sea shore and up tbe 
tidal creeks, but never extending far inland. It associates in large 
, , fiocks and is exceedingly confiding in its nature. It is seen ‘only 
■ in, its plain winter plumage. 
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The KeBtLsli Ringed Plover, -^Egialitis cantiana (Laflh Jenl. 848). 
A flock of these birds was seen by the writer in March on the sea 
shore at Gnhagar, and one specimen was obtained. They have 
not been recorded from any other locality, bnt probably frequent 
other parts of the coast, both north and south. 

The Indian or Small Ringed Plover, JSgialitis curonicus, (OtneL 
Jerd, 849), the Ring Dottrel, as it is often called, is also common, 


frequenting river banks and rice fields. Its neat and conspicuous 


black and white collar at once distinguishes it from the lesser 
sand plover. As a rule, also, it is found on drier land and in 
smaller flocks than the sand plover. This species is probably a 
permanent resident. 

Sul-Fam. — Yan33LLinj 3. — Of the Blacksided Lapwing, Cheltusia 
gregaria, (Fallas. Jerdj. 852), two individuals were in October 
1878, seen on the bare laterite plateau above Ratnagiri. One 
specimen was secured. There apj)ears to be no other record of 
its occurrence in the Konkan. 


The Bedwattled Lapwing, Lobivanellus indicus, (JBodd. Jerd. 855), 
the well known “ Did-you-do-it ” is abundant everywhere by 
rivers, streams, tanks and rice fields, and is a permanent resident, 
breeding in the bare stubbles in April and May, and laying typical 
plovers’ eggs. This and all other lapwings are called titvi by the 
Marathas. The Yellowwattled Lapwing, Lobipluia malabarica, 
(Bodd. Jerd. 850), is comparatively scarce. A pair may now and 
then be found on the drier uplands and the laterite plateaus near 
the coast, but the climate of the district is too damp to attract 
them. The few that are seen appear to be permanent residents. 


8vh-Fam , — Esacim. — The Indian Stone Plover, CBdicnemus scolopar, 
(8. 0. Qm. Jerd. 859), the Common Thickknee, or Stone Curlew, 
or Hoafolk Plover, or Bastard Piorikin, is a very rare bird in this 
district, A straggler has now and again been obtained at Ohiplan, 
and one or two are usually to be found on the laterite plateau 
above the Ratnagiri station, keeping under cover of the thin 
stunted bushes and coarse grass. Throughout the adjoining 
district of Satara it is a common bird. 


Fwm. — HcBMATOPODTDiE. — The Oyster Catcher or Sea Pie, Hoematopus 
ostralcgus, (Idn. Jard. 862), visits the coast and large tidal 
creeks in small flocks in the cold season. It comes in September 
and leaves in March, At low tide it feeds on the mud banks, 
picking up molluscs and shell feh, frequently standing in the 
w^ater up to its knees, probing with its long Mil in the mud. It is 
a very shy bird, and specimens arc difSicult to procure. 


-^LOKaiEOSTEES. 


ScoLOPAOiM. SuFFdm. — ScoLOMCiHii.— “The Pintailed Snipe, 
Gallinago sthenura, (KmU. Jerd. 870), comes in great number in 
the cold weather towards the end of October or the beginning 
of November. The habits and haunts of this species are 
exactly similar to those of the common snipe, from which 
but few snipe shooters distinguish it. It appears to be 
.equally, if not more common, tlmoughout the district, and a 
moderate bag of snipe is usually found to contain about an equal 
proportion of each species. In- the early months of theiregmar 
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snipe season, !N'ovemlber and December, the district, after an 
average rainfall, contains iiiminierable snipe grounds; for, in 
addition to the salt marsbes and sedgy banks of tlie tidal creeks, 
tliei’e are, at tMs period of tbe year, tbouBaiicIs of acres of fiooded, 
rice fields. Tlie snipe with so many choice feeding grounds 
ax’e consequently much scattered, and a great deal of laborious 
walking through sticky morasses is necessary to secure even a 
moderate bag. By slow degrees the flooded area contracts, and 
in January and February the few large grounds that still hold 
water are litex’ally full of snipe. Both the pintail and common 
snipe I’emain in the district till the middle or end of March, a few 
stragglei's delaying them departure till the middle of April. 

The Common Snipe, Gallinago gallinaiia, (Gm, JercL 871), comes at 
the >samo time as the last species, and is equally abundant. 

The Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinula, {Lm. JercL 872), is found 
sparingly, in company with other snipe, on all the lai-ger snip© 
grounds in the district. They come earlier and leave later than 
their congeners. 

The Painted Snipe or Bail, Ehynchsea bengalensis, (Lin, Jerd, 
878), is occasionally flushed in swampy gi^ass, rush, and sedge^ 
when beating for common snipe, but they ai^e nowhere abundant. 
The female is larger than the male, and more conspicuously 
marked. Its slow heavy flight, as it rises almost at the feet of the 
beaters, at once distinguishes this bird from the common and 
pintailed snipe. The local Maratha names for all species of 
snipe is tibid ; but the ordinary Kunbi usually distinguisheB 
them by the term pan Idva^ water quail. 

Suh-Fam. — ISTumenim.—* T he Curlew, Numenius lineatus, (Gm. Jerd, 

877) , is found in the cold weather on all large tidal creeks. On 
their first arrival, towards the end of September, many are seen 
feeding on open grassy plains and dry uplands, as at the station of 
Dapoli. 

The Little • Curlew or Whimbrol, Bnmeniiis phceopns, (Idn, Jerd^ 

878) , is also common in the cold weather, and feeds in small 
parties of three to six birds on the sand banks of the tidal estuaiues* 
The Maratha name for both species is JcurL 

8xil-Fam, — TRiKOiNiE. — The Buff, Machetes pugnax, (Lin, Jerd. 880);, 
has been found in winter plumage at Eatmigiri in September, A 
single specimen only was seen and secui'ed. 

The Curlew Stint, Tringa subarquata, (Quid. Jenrh 882), visits 
Batnagiri in small numbers in the cold weather. 

The Little Stint, Tringa minuta, (Leish Jerd. 884), is also a cold 
weather visitant to Batnagiri. 

Sub'^Fam. — Totahxnjj. — T he Spotted Sandpiper, Bhyacophilaglareola, 
(Idn,^ Jerd. 891), is^ by no means common, but one or two are 
occasionally found in the cold season by the edges of reedy ponds 
and in flooded rice fields. It is seldom if ever seen on the banks of 
tidal creeks. ^ “ 

The Green Sandpipp, Totanus ochropus, (im. Jerd, 892), femora' 
plentiful in the, district than the last, but is nowhere abundaxxL 
It frequents river banks, marshes, and rice fields. It fe usmallf 
solitoxy. ■ ,, ■ ^ ^ ; 
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Of the Common Sandpiper, Tringoideis bjjDolencns, (I^k. Jerd, 893), 
J erdon remarks tbat in India it is perlxaps the least common of tke 
tliree sandpipers. As regards tbe Ratnagiri district, tliis is 
incorrect, for the little ‘ snippet ’ is one of its most common and 
widely distributed birds. In the cold weather, thronghont the 
length and breadth of the district, on the sandy beach, on rocks 
jutting into the sea, in the tidal estuaries, on sand and mud banks, 
in mangrove swamps and salt marshes, in rice fields and on margins 
of ponds, by mountain streams and rivulets, in short wherever 
there is water from a puddle to the ocean, this industrious and 
familiar little bird is found. On the other hand the spotted and 
green sandpipers are comparatively uncommon. These birds come 
early in the cold weather and stay till the beginning of May. The 
native name for all the sandpipers is tivala. 

The Greenshanks, Totanus glottis, {Lin, Jerd. 894), is plentiful 
during the cold season on all the large rivers and tidal estuaries. 
It is usually alone, but occasionally congregates in moderate sized 
flocks. 

The Redshanks, Totanus calidris, {L. Jerd. 897), is also plentiful in 
the winter on the muddy banks and lagoons of tbe tidal creeks. 
It is more gregarious in its habits than the preceding- 

Fam, — Himantopodip-^. — The Stilt or Longlegs, Himantopus 
candidus, (Bonncvt. Jerd, 898), is rather a rare bird in this district. 
One or two stragglers are occasionally seen duringthe cold season 
on the larger creeks, but they seldom make any stay, and are 
never in large flocks. 

Tn&c— LATITORES. 

Fmn. — PATiRiDis. — The Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Hydrophasianus 
chiriirgus, Jerd, 901), is during the cold season found 

in small flocks throughout the district in large ponds over- 
grown with weeds and lilies, amongst which by means of its long 
toes, it picks its way with ease and rapidity. The jacanas are shy 
and restless, always on the alert, rising with a loud jplaintive cry, 
and circling round the pond several times before again alighting. 
They leave the district in the hot weather, before they assume their 
summer garb and lengthened tails. The Bronzewinged Jacana, 
Parra indica, {Lath. Jerd. 900), included in the general 
' Kbnkan list, has not hitherto been observed^ by the writer 
anywhere within the limits of the Ratnagiri district. 

Fam. — Rallidje. Suh-Fam. — GALLii^uiiiM. — The Bald or Common 
Coot, imnkomMi, Fulicaatra, {Idn. Jerd. 903), is said to have been 
very plentiful some years ago in the lagoons at the meeting of the 
Vashishti and JagWdi rivers. Of late years the coots have 
forsaken their old haunts, and saving an occasional straggler, none 
are now seen. It is also noticeable that with the desertion of the 
coots, who are usually considered good decoys, the number of ducks 
that visit the same locality has also conspicuously decreased. A 
solitary individual is seen now and then in large reedy ponds in 
the cold season, but the species is now decidedly rare. 

The Water Hen, Gallinula chloropus (Un. Jerd. 905). A pair or 
more of water hens may be found in almost any little frequented 
reedy pond. They are great skulkers, and are flushed with difficulty. 
Wherever found they are probably permanent residents. Their 
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rxative name is gajm^ a term wliicli, accord mg to Jercloii, is in 
Sind also applied to its smaller congener G allimila bnrnesii, if tlie 
latter be a distinct species, wbicb is now doubted. 

Tlie Wbitebreasted Water Hen, Erjtbra pbcenicnra, (Penncmt JenL 
907), is distributed sparingly throngbout tbe district, being more 
plentiful near tbe coast than inland. It is found cbiefiy in 
mangrove s wamps and busbes by tbe banks of tidal creeks. It 
breeds during tbe rainy montbs in hedges and tbieket>s far from 
water. A pair of tbese birds bave bred regularly for years in tbe 
hedge enclosing tbe garden of one of tbe Dapoli bouses. Tbe eggs 
are reddish white blotched ail over with light red and inky grey. 

8uh-Fam. — RALLiNiE. — Tbe Pigmy Rail or Baillon’s Ci*ake, Zapornis 
pygmsoa (Naum)^ or Porzana Bailloni (VieilL Jerd. 910), seems 
common tln^ougbout tbe distiict. It is found by the edges of reedy 
ponds in mangrove swamps and flooded rice fields. One or two 
are usually flushed in a day’s snipe shooting. 

Tbe Ruddy Rail, Rallina fusca, {Lin. Jercl. 911), has been seen in 
a mangrove swamp on one of the small tidal creeks in tbe Dapoli 
sub-division, but so far as tbe writer knows not elsewhere in tbe 
district. 

Tbe Bluebreasted Rail, Hypotoenidia striata, (Lin. Jercl. 913), has 
been found in a mangrove swamp in tbe Vasbisbti liver, and no 
doubt occurs elsewhere in tbe district. 

rribe— CULTIEOSTEES. 

Fam, — CiCONiDiB. — Tbe Wbitenecked Stork, Jmndesar or Jemer, 
Dissura c])iscopa, (BotU Jerd. 920), is not uncommon in many 
parts of tbe district. It is sometimes seen by the banks of 
the rivers and sometimes inland far from water. It is more rare in 
the iieiglibourhood of the coast than inland. ISTo ofilier stork has 
yet been observed in the district, though it is possible that the 
White Stoik, Ciconiaalba, (Beclist Jerd. 919), which Major Lloyd 
mentions as having been once seen by him in the Mahad sub-division 
of Kohiba, sometimes visits the Ratnagiri district. Tbe Black 
Stork, Oiconia nigra, (Lin. Jerd. 918), has been observed by tbe 
writer on tbe Rira in Satara, but never on any of the Ratnagiri 
rivers. 

Film. — Anmim. The Common or Blue Heron, Ardea cinerea, 
(I/w. Jmi 923), is plentiful the cold season on the Savitri, 

Vasbishti, and other large tidal rivers. It feeds on the mud banks 
and in mangrove swamps, as a rule, unlike the next species, with no 
attempt at concealment. The native name for this and the purple 
heron is doh 

The Purple Heron, Ardea purpurea, (Lin. Jerd. 924), is also found 
during the cold months, but i^ either not so plentiful or not so 
often seen as the common boron. It keeps more to the thick covex^ 
of the high reeds and thorny bushes, which grow luxuiiantly in 
the swamps that fringe the course of the tidal rivers. 

The Smaller White Heron or Egret, Herodias terra, (BneJi. Earn: 
['JenL 925), as distinguished from the white heron of Surope, 

- Ardoa alba, ( Mn . ), is abundant on all the large rivers of' 

; ihA district from October to the end of May. Shortly 'after. 
' : Heir' ■'Mis ‘ have turned feom yelow to Mack, and' they laW 
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asBiimecl tlicir splendid dorsal trains, they disappear to breed. A 
few of these birds may possibly remain in the district to breed, 
but no breeding haunts have ever been discovered by the writer. 
Like most of their tribe, these egrets, lonely during the daytime, 
towards sunset gather in vast numbers to ivend their way to 
clumps of mangrove trees, which form common roosting places 
for them, as well as for countless cormorants, crows, ibis, and 
snake birds. The native name for all the white egrets, large and 
small, is balL 

The Little Egret, Herodias garzetta, (Lin. Jerd. 927), is still more 
plentiful than the last throughout the cold and hot weather, 
disappears at the first burst of the rainy season. Its habits are in 
every way similar to those of the last, but while its larger 
congener affects only broad tidal rivers and their swamps, lagoons, 
and mud banks, the familiar little egret strays further inland, 
and during the daytime is found by every rustic stream and water- 
course. The bill is black all the year round, and in its breeding 
plumage in addition to the dorsal train, which it wears in common 
with all other herons and egrets, it has a crest of two elongated 
white feathers and mai’ked breast plumes, both of which arc 
wanting in the preceding species. The train also lasts longer than 
in other members of the family. It is not unusual to find the last 
yearns train preserved in a more or less ragged state up to March, 
when not a vestige of this ornament remains on the person of 
Herodias torra. 

The Ashy Egret, Demiegretta gularis, (Bosa. Jerd. 928), is found 
sparingly on the large creeks during the fair season, and usually 
in company with the wdiite egrets, whom it resembles in its habits, 
being lonely by day and gregarious by night. 

The Cattle Egret, Biibnlcus coromamdus, (Bodd. Jenl 929), though 
less plentiful than the little egret, is spread throughout the district. 
It roosts in company with the other members of its family, but 
keeps in docks during the daytime and is never alone. Its habits 
of following cattle wherever grazing is well known, but like other 
egrets it feeds also on hsh and tadpoles. Rice fields arc its favourite 
feeding grounds, and it is this species and not, as stated by Jerdon, 
the Pond Heron, Ardeola grayii, (Jerd. 930), that in Western India 
is usually called the Paddy Bird, The cattle egret is during the 
' greater part of the year white all over. In May the head, neck, 
and breast are bright orange buff, and a dorsal train of the same 
hue is developed. During the rainy season this bird disappears 
from the district presumably to breed elsewhere. If wounded or 
caught alive it is very easily tamed and is an amusing pet, being 
especially active, after lamps are lighted, in gabbling up the 
innumerable insects attracted by the lights. These birds would 
appear to have a hoiTor of thunder and lightning ; for one evening, 
at Harnai, during a very severe storm, a terrified egret took refuge 
in one of the bath-rooms of the house in which the winter was 
staying. On being discovered and politely shown the door, it 
evinced a decided objection to again, braving the elements, and 
although it had suffered no injury, was with difficulty expelled on 

■ ' , the 'following morning, long after the stoiun had ceased. 

The Indian Pond Heron, hagla or holm^ Avieol^ grayii, (Syhes. Jerd, 

. . 930)»;is: Tery^bnndant throughout the district in swamps and rice 
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fields, ponds and rivers. Its babits are too well known to need 
description. It dons its full breeding plumage, long wliite crest 
and dark maroon train about tbe end of May, and is almost 
completely transformed by tbe process. It probably breeds in tbe 
district. 

Tbe Little Green Bittern, Butorides javanica, (Eorsf, JercL 931), 
found tbrougbout tbe district on ail tlie creeks and rivers, is 
especially plentiful in tbe mangrove swamps of tbe Savitri. It is 
a permanent resident and breeds in April and May. Tbe nests 
are small fiat stick platforms placed in trees or bushes overbanging 
water, and are well bid from view. Tbe eggs are of a pure pal© 
sea green, or eau de Nil colour. This species is chiefly nocturnal 
in its babits, seldom coming out of its thick cover before suuset. 
Tbe natives call this bird tbe Jchdjan kombda, or swamp hen. 

A single specimen of tbe Chestnut Bittern, Ardetta cinnamomea, 
(jGhnel. J&rd, 983), was, when beating for snipe, procm'ed by tbe 
writer in a reedy swamp in tbe Bapoli sub-division. It is very 
skulking in its babits, and is flushed with difficulty from tbe dense 
cover it affects. Probably it occurs sparingly in suitable localities. 

Tbe Night Heron, Nycticorax griseus, (Idn. Jerd. 937), has been 
obtained at Dbamapur in tbe Malwan sub-division. It probably 
occurs elsewhere in tbe district, but is rare, and owing to its 
nocturnal babits, is difficult to find. 

Fam, — TANTALiDis. Snh-Fam, — Plataleot. — T be Spoonbill, Piatalaa 
leucorodia, (L. 939), very rarely visits tbe district. One or 

two stragglers have been shot on tbe VAsbisbti river. 

Suh-Fam, — Ibisinji. — Tbe White Ibis, Ibis melanocepbala, (Leith, 
Jerd. 941), is found in small parties during tbe cold season, 
feeding on the mud banks of tbe largo tidal rivers. It is gregarious 
by day and roosts by night with tbe herons, egrets, and cormorants 
of tbe neighbourhood. No other species of ibis has yet been found 
in tbe district, Tbe Black or Wartybeaded Ibis, Inocotis 
papillosus, (Tem, Jerd, 942), -wbicb is included in tbe general 
Konkan list, and is so common about the Deccan villages, does not 
appear to visit this district. This species, as well as tbe curlew and 
wbimbrel, is called kuri by the natives. 

OrcZe)r--NATAT0EES. 

Natatoess. — Tbe first great tribe of this order^ tbe Lamellirostres^ 
comprising flamingos, geese, and duck, is somewhat poorly 
represented both in species and individuals. Of true geese there 
are none. Tbe spurwinged blackbacked goose, common in other 
parts of tbe Presidency, does not visit the district. Tbe ruddy 
sbieldrake or Brabmani duck is also an absentee, and tbe sole 
members of tbe family of AnseridSe are tbe whistling teal and the 
little goslet or cotton teal, and both of them are uncommon. 
Flamingos are found but rarely. Six species of true ducks and two 
of diving ducks or pochards have been recorded; but of these, only 
two, the wigeon and the common teal, are at all plentiful Of tbe 
Mergidse or Mergansers no representatives occur. Tbe tidal rivers 
fringed throughout their course with belts of mangroves, which 
conceal from tkw countless little inlets and secluded backwaters^ 
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are well siiitcKl for iliick gixoiiiids^ and might 'be esqiected to ottrart 
TMsb niiiobers of wild dock. In siicli localities witli the help of a 
canoe, and by stalking or driving according to the nature of the 
ground, good shooting tnay in some years be had. In other years so 
few ducks visit the district, and these are so scattered in out-of-the-way 
places, that their pursuit does not repay the trouble. Few ducks are 
found at any great distance from the coast. Hei'o and there an old 
disused pond attracts a small party of gadwalls, teals, or pochards^ 
but the banks of the rivers in their freshwater section are so 
frequented by men and cattle that they afford no sufficient shelter. Of 
the Morgitores, the little grebe or dabchick is the sole representative. 
The next tribe, the Yagatores, contributes four kinds of gulls and 
five of terns; the other family of this tribe, the Procell arida^, consisting 
of albatrosses and petrels, being unrepresonted. Lastly, the largo 
tribe of Ifiscatores has but two representatives, the little cormorant 
and the snake bird. 
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Fam., — PnasNicoPTEUio.^. — The Flamingo, PlKDenicopterus antiqnormn Phmilmpterhdw, 
{Pallas, Jurd. 941)» small numbers visits the large tidal 
backwater to tlie nortli of Ratnagiri fort during the cold weather, 
and specimens have been obtained by Dr, Armstrong. They have 
not been observed elsewhere in the district. 

Fmi , — A'KSebidj-j. Bah'^Fani. — Kettapodix^. — T he Whitehodied Anseridee, 
Goose Teal or Cotton Teal, Nettapus coromandelianiis, {Gmel, Jerd, 

951), is found liere and there during the cold weathei' in suitable 
places, but is comparatively scarce. It is often alone and does 
not appear to he a ])enxLa.nent resident. 

Suh-^Fam, — TADoaxix.E. — The Wliistlmg Teal, Dendroeygna javanica, Tadominm, 

(Ilorsf, JeriL 952), is very rare in. the district. The writer 
once in BVbruary came upon a Hock of wdiistiing teal feeding in a 
flooded rice field on llie banks of the Yashishti river, and knows 
of no otlier instance of their occurrence in the district. The ducks 
in question were exceedingly thin and proved execrable eating. 

Fam. — Anatim. Suh-Fam. — Auatim. The Shoveilor, Spatula AnMMos, 
clypeata, (Lm. Jerd, 957), is also a rare species in this district. 

In five seasons the wi*itcr has only seen one fiock. This was 
found on a small river in the Bapoli sub-division far inland. 

The Gadwall, ChaulolaBmus streperus, (Lin. derd. 961), is found in ' ‘ ' ■' 

small, parties here and there throughout the district during the 
cold weather, in reedy ponds and in the larger rivers, but is by no ■ 

means al)u.iidaiit. It is excellent eating* 

The Pintail Duck, Dafiia acuta, (Lin. Jerd. 962), is almost as 
uncommon as the shovellef. A few are occasionaiiy shot in the 
large duck ground at the meeting of the Yashishti and Jagbudi. 

The Wigeon, Mareca penelope, (Lin. Jerd>, 96S), is the only species 
. of duck at all abundant in the district ; but it is veiy locally 
distributed. Every year very large fiooks of five hundred or 

■ ■’more wisit the lagoons on the, Yashishti river and afford good 
■ jport. They are late in coming, ’but fatten very rapidly, and are 

/, e^belleut birds for the table. Theyieedbyday in the swamps and ' ;/ 

laffoom and genorailj about sujiset gather on the open water. , "’''f 
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Passing ixp or down the river in a boat on a moonlight night, their 
low soft whistle may be heard in all directions. 

The Common Teal, Querquediila crecca, (Lin, Jerd, 964), comes early 
in the cold weather in small flocks, and though nowhere very 
plentiful, is widely distributed throughout the district, frequenting 
alike open rivers, reedy ponds, and flooded rice fields. 

The Bluewinged or Garganey Teal, Querquedula circia, (Lin, Jerd, 
965), is more rare, and, preferring lonely ponds, is not often seen 
on the larger rivers. 

Suh-Fam, — PuLiauLiM.—The White-eyed Duck, Puligula nyroca, 
(Quid. Jerd, 969), differing from the true ducks hy its short neck 
and more massive head, has been only once obtained by the writer in 
a large weedy pond in the Khed suh-division, and is a rare bird in 
the district. The Golden- eye or Tufted Duck, Euligula cristata, 
(L. Jerd, 971), has also been found at Chiplun. The general 
feonkan list includes the Redheaded Pochard, Euligula ferina, 
(Lin, Jerd, 968), a species which has not yet been recorded from 
Eatnagiri, The local vernacular name for all the species of 
Anatid 00 is adla. The name hadah is also occasionally applied, 
but chiefly by Musalm^ns. 

rnhe— MERGITORES. 

Fani. — PoDiciPiD^, — The Little Grebe or Dabchick, Podiceps 
minor, (Lin, Jerd, 975), is found throughout the district in 
pools and reservoirs, wherever there are rushes and floating aquatic 
weeds to aiford cover. It is probably a cold weather visitant 
only. The native name for this, and indeed all other diving birds 
is pan hnd, 

rn5e~YAGAT0RES. 

Pam, — L akim, Siih^-Fam, — Laeihjj, — T he Slaty Herring Gull, 

Larus affinis, (Jerd, 978, ter) has been obtained* at Eatiiagiri by 
Dr. Armstrong of the Marine Survey, and probably occurs at other 
places on the coast. 

The Great Blackheaded Gull, Larus ichthyaetns, (Pallas. Jerd. 979), 
has been found on the coast at Guhagar in Chiplun. Several were 
seen at the same time. 

The Brownheaded Gull, Larus brunneicephalus, (Jerd. 980), as 
abundant throughout tbe cold season on the coast and main tidal 
estuaries, and for some miles up the larger rivers. It associates in 
large flocks, and numbers may always be seen perched on the 
fishing stakes in the Savitri river, where it is especially plentiful. 
In winter the brown plumage of the head and neck is replaced 
almost entirely by white. 

The Laughing Gull, Larus ridibundus, (Lm, Jerd. 981), has been 
obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Eatnagiri, but appears to be much 
rarer than the preceding species. The vernacular name for all 
the gulls is hira, 

SuFFam,. — Steeninjs.-— T he Gullbilled Tern, Sterna anglica (Mont 
Jerd^ 983), is found, for the greater part of the year, on all the 
tidal rivers, both near the coast and far inland, either alone or 

, \ in small paiiies. ’ 

WMteolieeked . TerUi Sterna albigena, (LieM* Jefd, 986)^ airiTOS 
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on tlie Ratnagiri coast in consideraible nnmbers towards tbe end 
of September, One year towards tbe close of the soiitli-west 
monsoon, after very stormy weatber, nmnbers of tbis or a similar 
species alighted, utterly exhausted on the sea shore at Harnai or 
Suvarndarg, Hundreds were caught by the fishermen and hawked 
about for food. Numbers of their skeletons may still he seen on 
the sea shore high and dry above the tide level, and in the old 
island fort of Suvarndiirg, The sea eagles, who frequent this spot, 
also seem to have taken advantage of the helpless state of these 
terns, and to have shared in the general feast ; for several 
skeletons were found both in and immediately below their gigantic 
nest. 

The Little Tern, Sterna saundersi, (Htmie, Jerri. 988), also visits the 
coast and tidal rivers in the cold weather, arriving with the last 
species in September. 

The Large Sea Tern, Sterna hergii, (Lioht. Jerd. 989), has been 
obtained at Vijaydurg on the coast- 

The Smaller Sea Tern, Sterna media, (Uorsf. Jerd* 990), has been 
obtained by Dr. Armstrong at Ratnagiri. The general Konkan 
list includes the Small Marsh Tern, Hydrochelidon hybrida, (PuZZ-. 
Jerd. 984), which also in all probability occurs in this district, 
though no specimen has been obtained. The vernacular word for 
terns is him^ the same as for gulL 

PISCATOEES. 

Fmn. — Graculidji. Suh-Fam. — Graculim. — The Little Cormo- 
rant or Shag, Phalacracorax pygm^us, (Pall. Jerd- 1007), is 
exceedingly common thronghout the district on all the large 
rivers, and especially so on the Yashisti. It appears on the 
approach of the rainy season to leave the district, and go elsewhere 
to breed. By day it is sometimes alone and sometimes in small 
parties. These industrious fishers travel many miles up the rivers 
in search of choice hunting grounds, returning to a common roost 
at night. Standing on the hanks of any of the large rivers about 
sundown, one may see thousands wending their way to their chosen 
roost, skimming over the surface of the water in a continuous 
succession of small parties. They are called by the natives pan 
Mvla, vrater crows. The Large Cormorant, Phalacracorax carbo 
(Lm. Jardv. 1005), included in the general Konkan list, is, if it 
occurs at all, very rare in this district* Probably it does not 
extend so far south. 

S-uh-Fam, — Plotinjs. — ^T he Indian Snake Bird or Anhinga, pan hmla^ 
Plotus melanogaster, (Gmel. Jerd. 1008), is also very plentiful 
throughout the district, frequenting alike large and small rivers. 
It is probably a permanent resident, but its nests have not been 
discovered. Like the heron and cormorant, it is usually solitary 
by day and gregarious at night. 

SECTION VII. --FISH. 

The district is well supplied with salt watery and in a less degree 
with freshwater, fish. In the rivers, particularly in the Jog^ near 
Dapoli^ and far up the tidal creeks and inlets, freshwater fishing is 
carried on. In June, July, and August^ when the fishermen do not 
venture to sea, they fish in canoes iu the rivers and creeks. 
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Eatiia°iri rivers are too short, too small in volume, and too brackish 
to have any great variety or store of freshwater fish. Still, as almost 
the whole of the large population aro fish-eaters, fish is much sought 
after, the rivers all the year round but especially in June, July, and 
August, being fiom then- sources constantly swept by close nets. 
BeSdes netting, by damming streams, blinding, and stupefying 
the fish with JuiiToj^ juice, or setting at a hole in the dam a basket 
trap or small-meshed bag-like net, large numbers are caught. 

Sea-fishing goes on all along the coast, but chiefly off the mouths 
of creeks and rivers a few miles from the shore. Except during 
the stormy months of the south-west monsoon fishers are busy all 
the year round, their chief takes being in October and Noveinbor at 
the close of the rains when auTfiin, htirii, moa, hiikaT, Icarel, jjwtrAotsa, 

Idtar, vahds, ■vahhingti, h'me, gohra, Jdnta, Imhlnl, havli, davdotar, 
qiMr, Mta, homhil, hirja, joki, faluhli, haxhil, chavdgo, mtaro, 
sMvan and others are caught and salted iu great quantities. Later 
on fish are much less plentiful but salting and curing continue on a 
smaller scale till the break of the rains. The fish are caught both 
in nets and with long lines, but chiefly in nets. The local names of 
the commonest kinds of sea fish besides the above are mnsJd, mighli, 
qhol, ddgol, large jiva or imU, sarma,^ ImvU, shingdla, rdvas, godar, , 
palo, hing, snrgo, palu, hofea, slmujii, don, hdta, large hoi, renvi, 
kdnat, small jhdrti, cherhed, moa, karkaro, mechni, hp, fsiim, hangda, 

HhUtxk, nmrdu, hdru, juvthjcdn, mcoli, h'udi, golim, kihiidiek, Imja, , 

hokera, mdgn, dorl, kumhuTii; and cliinyal. Ihoso chiefly fished ,j 

for by long lines are besides some of the above, the remi, karkma, t 

nhitak, shingti, dori, jnmhofa, gohm, pah, karel, jiva, idgol, moa, ? 

oftol) sJtiiiKjdid^ Ivouilccitci/^^ mi cl 'ifiuhlih ot bOVGicitl 'I, 

kinds. The hoi, lop, mech, and vdgldi are also oauglit by spearing. 

Bed, when dried called hull, is used for manure. Accidents and i 
deaths sometimes occur from the bite of tlio shark, honde, or tho 
sea snake, malida. In October, November, and Deccmibor, whales 
are Homotiines seen along tho coast, but are not molested, and 
porpoise, gdda, aro at times caught in the nets. Besides curing 
and salting, the fishermen of all classes do a. lirisk trade dnriug the * ^ ; 

fair season', from November to June, in collecting and dr}'ing the ^ 

fims and maws of different kinds of fish. The trade is in the hands 
of a few Khojas, who buy from the lislicrinen and send the goods to ; 
the Bombay market, whence they are eventuany exported to China 
for isinglass or gelatine. Tho fins arc oWniried from tho mushi 
or kondc, a species of shark, and fi-om two kinds of saw -fish geni 
and vdli, while the maws or soiiud.s are got from t;he ghol and the 
shingti. The dorsal, pectoral, and caudal fins are cut off, the anal , , 
and ventral fins alone being rejected. Thus each shark yields 
four fins, one dorsal, two pectoral and one caudal, while the saw-fish , 
yields three only, two dorsal and one caudal. The fins and maws 
axe merely dried in the sun, aiid sprinkled with lime, chunam, or dg 
wood ashes to assist the ' p’oeoss and prevent, it is said, attack* of :||| 
iaseota. . The geni attains a length of from 15 to 20 feet and more, 

* Milk h*4g8 or Indian Tiae .Siiurgo, Euphorbia tirucalli (Lmn.) 
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of wliicli tlie saw is about one-tliird, Tlie mili is considerably 
smaller. Both these fish are caught in the dihar net moored to 
hea\ry anchors in from fifteen to fifty fathoms water. On the net 
being hauled up, should a saw-fish be caught, a noose is dexterously 
thrown oyer the saw and pulled tight. The fish is then carefully 
drawn up to the side of the boat, and the head seyered from the body 
at the neck with a large knife. If the fish is too large to be hauled 
on board, it is cut into two or more pieces. Should the take haye 
been made close to shore, the fish is towed to shore and despatched 
there. In handling the saw-fish grea^t care is taken by the 
fishernieii to stand well in front of the fish to avoid a lateral blow 
from the fcrniidtible vveapon with -vyhich it is armed. Accidents are 
consequently rare. Harpoons are never used by the Eatxiagiri 
fisherjiien. ' In addition to their fins saw-fish yield a largo (.[uantity 
of oil. A liirgo (jf'iiJ. produces, it is said, from five to ten 
twenty to forty gallons. Oil. is also extracted from sharkh livers, 
which after cleaning are placed in cauldrons, and slowly heated, 
Tlio fisli oil is nsed locally I'ur preserving the timbers of native craft, 
and is nut exported. O^^sters, hilav, are found on the rocks at 
Ilarni, Ecdi, Katnagiri, Jaitapiir, Vijaydurg, and other places on the 
coast, those from Jaitapur being considered the best. No attempt 
has been made to faun or preserve oysters in artificial beds. Cockles 
and other bivalves, mula^ are abundant. Besides forming a staple 
articl(3 of food to the poorer classes they supply the whole district 
with lime for Iniiltiing purposes. Large quantities of shells are 
calcined for this purpose at Java on the Ratnagiri river, where the 
ma.mr£a;Ci.‘iire is of long standing. Two or more species of cuttle 
fish, vidhdy are found on the coast, but it is said not in sufficient 
numbers to make tlie collection of the bone remunerative, l.kntlcs 
are occasionally caught, und fetch from 2s, to 3a. (Rs. 1-11). The 
whale, deuuKmt or godiish is, as before mentioned, never pursued. 
The fishmen are a\vare of their coniinercial value, but think it 
tinkicky to kill tlieui. They tdso believe that if bad language is 
used to a whale, it will inevitably charge and upset tlio boat 
containing the offender. So the fishman, gives the whale as wdde a 
berth as he can. Porpoises are not ii^tentionally caught, and, if 
netted by accident, are usually released. • As, they are plentiful, a 
trade in porpoise hides would probably be^ very remunerative. 

Though freshwater fivshiog is carried onEy almost all of the lower 
classes, Bhois are perhaps the only caste -with whom fishing is the 
chief business of life. Of sea-fishers some are Miisalmfins and others 
Hindus. The Miisalmfins, Sunnis known as Daldis, claim an Arab 
descent. This their look supports, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that they have a sk*ain of Arab Mood though from 
intermarriage with the women of the country thoir home tongue is 
now Marathi. The Hindu sea-fishers are, in the north as far as the 
Dabhol river, Kolis, then Gabits, Bhois, Kutis, and Sonkutis,and in 
tli^ south near Mai van, Yengiirla^, and Redi,, K&vis or Goa native 
Christians. The language of all these fishermen does not, except 
for seafaring terms and slight peculiarities of accent and 
pronunciation, dilfer niiich from that of the cultivators and other low 
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classes. Their houses^ except in a few casesj are tliatclied with grass,. 
Their dress^, like that of low caste Hindus^ consists of a waistband^. 
langotiy a waistcloth^ clhotaTy a jacket^ handiy and a cap^ rtinidL They 
own the fishing boats and themselves prepare the ropes and sails. 
In fishing they never go far from the coast. But some who own 
good boats engage in the coasting trade. Their busiest time is in 
the months of November and December when the deep-sea fishing’^* 
begins. 

The depth and rockiness of the coast prevent the use of stake» 
nets. Their place is supplied by two pairs oi pdngdra^ wood buo^^s 
moored by coir ropes to anchors^ pirga. They are set in about fifty 
fathoms water far offshore^ but not out of sight of the SahyMri 
hills. In the rivers and creeks stakes are used^ driven into the 
river beds by fastening to each of them two boats on opposite sides 
at high water ; as the water ebbs the weight of the two boats and 
their crews bear downward perpendicularly on the pointed end of 
the stakes which sink deep into the mud or sand. The stakes are 
generally taken away during the rainy months. 

Small boats, maohvdsy of from 4 to 9| tons (11 - 26 khajidis} 
burden and with one or two masts are used for deep-sea fishing ; 
though a smaller class of boat, an outrigger canoe, called %dand%^ 
sometimes stays out for a day or two. These and the river canoes, 
donSy are made by local carpenters. The favourite wood is for 
fishing boats light dhwp wood and for canoes mango or undL^ 
All masts and yards,jpar&fk, are of teak from the Malabo coast. 
The fishermen do their own repairs. As a rule profits are equally 
divided among the crew. But whenever there is a good take the* 
owner of the boat claims a larger share. The fishermen make ready 
their own ropes, sails, and nets. Nets are made of coir, hemp tag^ or 
kevan^ tree fibre. The stems of the hemp plant steeped in water 
for eight or nine days, are dried, beaten mth a stick, and separated. 
For sails the produce of the Bombay mills has taken the place of 
Deccan made cloth. 

The nets vary in length from 10 to 200 feet and from 5 to 30 feet 
in breadth. The meshes are from | of an inch to 1 J inches wide. 
The nets are generally made ready in the rainy season, the fishermen^s 
easy time. The names of the nets are dilvavy vaglml, mcvud, glumy 
vmri, pdlay kambpdg or shingidpdgy handed^ hog, dorpag^ 

ghcmpdghy bangripdgy hdnhampdgy donbovUpdgy hdvlepdgy golam indy, 
ilmrlipdgy Imyichek pdgla, auty kadpdpdgy and demdi %nd. Before 
using them nets are boiled in water mixed with cement and finely 
burnt and powdered shells, and stretched between two poles or trees 
to dry. When dry they are dyed by being several times smeared 
with a wash of bark. A net generally lasts for a year. 


^ Siryfelima. indicai. ' , ■ , 

3 The uhndi is called from the piece of wood that, floating at some distance from 
theioMwrdsideof the boat and at its ends fastened to the boat by two spars 
keep the mmim from upsetting*' r » 

^ CMophyllom' mophylium. 4 Teminalm tomentosa, s Helicteres kora. 
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Long lines are seldom used. They vary in lengili from 35 to 40 
fathoms and the hooks are baited with mula or chmgaL 

Torch-light is used only to catch crabs, which are also caught by 
the hand or by the small net called hath ind. 

The fishermen often stay for several days at sea, but the usual 
custom is to start in the afternoon about four and to return next 
morning about ten. Women and old men carry the fish to the 
market, or hawk them from door to door. A system of bartering is 
common, fish being exchanged for grain or firewood. Some of the 
better class of fishermen mahe large purchases for curing and salting. 

The curing is simple. The fish is cut open, cleaned, washed in 
salt water, rubbed with salt, and laid on a bamboo stand and 
covered over with matting to drain for three days, fresh salt being 
applied daily. The largo and small varieties of surme and karli 
are the fish best suited for curing. Small fish are simply dried in 
the sun, being neither salted nor cleaned. 
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POPUJLATIO N. 

Eatna'giri is remarkable for the number of its people^ tlieir 
freedom from crime, and tbeir readiness to leave tiieir homes for 
military and other service* 

Of its early population, in the absence of any separate hill tribes, 
almost no distinct traces remain.^ Among the present people the 
early element is probably strongest in the Mhars and coast 
Kolis, less marked in the Bhandaris, and weaker in the Kunbis and 
Marathas. The later arrivals, with some of whom almost every class 
of the present people is more or less closely connected, came^ both 
from above the Sahyadri hills and from beyond the sea. According to 
the legendary account of tho first Brahman peopling of the district 
Parashuram entered it from tho Deccan. The early Deccan and 
Karnatak rulers, with their own district officers, introduced Deccan 
settlers; in the sixteenth century the Bijapur kings and their 
village renters, Ichots^ brought fresh bands of colonists ; and in the 
seventeenth century Shivajf s uplanders garrisoned many of its 
new forts. Neither under Peshwa nor British rule has there been 
any movement from the east into Eatnagiri. 

Prom the earliest times their fame as sea robbers no doubt 
tempted foreign adventurers, Rajputs from tho north, Arabs and 
Africans from the west, and men of the Malabar coast from the south, 
to join the settlements of the Ratnagiri pirates. To this mixture 
of foreign blood is probably duo the vigour, and till lately the love 
of war and plunder, that marked its coasf} tribes, Bhandaris, Q-abits, 
Kh&vis, and Kolis. The legendary history of the Javals and 
Ohitpavans seems to show that these classes entered Ratnagiri by sea. 
Later on (about 699), driven by cruel persecutions, numbers of families 
fled from Kufa and Basra, and, sailing from the Persian Gulf, settled 
along the west coast of India. Tho descendants of these settlers, 
now known as Konkani Musalmans, and found chiefly on the shores 
of the navigable Ratnagiri rivers, in spite of intermarriage with the 
people of the country, keep much of the fairness and special 
features of the original settlers. In more modern times (1347-1660) 
under the Bahmard and Bij^ur kings, the attractions of trade 
and of military service drew numbers of Arabs and Persians, 
and to a less degree of Gujarat Hindus and Musalm4ns to 
the Ratnagiri ^centres of traffic and power. In the eighteenth 
century the disordered state of their native country drove many 
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G-ajarafc traders to the Konkaia.^ and during tlie last sixty years 
the Bhatias^ moving south from Catch and Bombay, have drawn to 
themselves much of the trade and wealth of the district. 

Under the British two great changes have passed over the district ; 
the ^ Pirate Coast ^ has become more orderly and freer from 
crime than any part of the Presidency, and the number of its 
people has more than doubled. Since piracy has been put down, 
the only trace of the old warlike spirit is in the large body of 
recruits the district still supplies to the Bombay army. According 
to the returns there were, in 1879, 5579 men in military service 
receiving about £58,000 (Es. 5,80,000), and 7009 pensioners in 
receipt of £45,452 (Rs. 4,54,520) a year,^ 

During the last sixty years, for so poor and crowded a countxy, 
the population o £ Eatnagiri h as amazingly inci*ease d . V ery soon after 
the British conquest (1820), the district wavS surprisingly tilled and 
full of people. So great were their numbers that the bulk of the 
husbandmen were at tbe mercy of the middlemen and upper classes. 
The 1820 census returns showed, during the rainy season, a total 
population of 462,65 1 souls.^ Eatnagiri was at that time a grain 
exporting country, and in the fair season when traders thronged 
its ports, the population was considerably more. Twenty-five years 
latei', though this number is said to have been far from complete, 
the returns showed a total of 625,782 souls or an increase of 
163,132 or 35*2 per cent. Five years later (1851) the district 
is described as much overcrowded ; tillage had spread to the 
very hill tops, every available spot was worked by the plough 
or the hoe ; exports of grain had ceased ; the district paid its 
way from the savings of those who had taken service in the army 
or police, or who went for work to the districts round ; many 
of the people suffered from want of food. In spite of this over- 


^ The details are : 


Soldlen atid Pemionerti, 1879^ 
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® The total' returns, 640,857 souls, iucliided, besides EatuAgiri, four*fi!ths 
KoUbft. The uuiuber givea in the text has been odculated by tahiug horn the total 
returns the proportion which in 1872 four-fifths of KoMba bore to Eatn%irn 
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crowding, since 1851 the population lias greatly increased. In 1872 
it was returned at 1,019,186 souls, and since then, as it passed easily 
through the famine years, the number has probably steadily and 
considerably risen. Though some fresh land has been brought under 
tillage, the demand for food has outrun the supply, and, in ordinary 
years, grain is brought into the district both by land and sea. No 
new local industry has been started. But, by land, better and safer 
roads, and, by sea, the sure and rapid passage of steamm’s,have made it 
easy for the people to leave their homes in search of work. Wages 
have risen more than the cost of living, and the district is enriched 
by the large stores of money brought to it by the crowds of its officials 
and clerks, its soldiers and constables, its factory hands, and its 
carriers spreado ver the Presidencymaking and saving money. Though 
their great numbers keep the bulk of the people very poor, the teeming 
population of Ratnagiri has been one of the chief factors in the 
development of the city of Bombay. Connected with it by a short 
and easy land journey and by a safe and cheap sea voyage, Eatn%iri 
is, much more than the districts round Bombay, the supplier of 
its labour market. It is estimated that in addition to many 
thousands partly settled in Bombay, over one hundred thousand 
workers pass every fair season from Ratnagiri to Bombay, returning 
at the beginning of the rains to till their fields. To RatnagirFs 
clever pushing upper classes, to its frugal teachable middle classes, 
and to its sober sturdy and orderly lower classes, Bombay o wes many 
of its ablest officials and lawyers, its earliest and cleverest factory 
%vorkers, its most useful soldiers and constables, and its cheapest 
and most trusty supply of unskilled labour. 

Since the beginning of British rule the people of Ratnagiri have 
thrice l^een numbered, in 1820, in 1846, and in 1872. In 1820, with 
no opposition on the paa4 of the people and probably with less than 
five per c^t of error,^ the census, including besides the present 
Ratnagiri fouKfifths of Kol4ba, showed a total population of 640,857 
souls living in 4^1,428 houses. Of the whole people 334,191 were 
males and 306,666 females ; children under twelve numbered 211,717, 
of whom 131,933 were boys and 79,784 girls. For the thirteen 
sub-divisions included in the 1820 census, the 1872 returns showed 
a total of 1,302,594 souls or an increase of 108*25 per cent. 

According to the 1846 census, which would seem to have been 
far from, complete/ the total population of the district was 625,782 
souls, or 165*16 to the square mile. Hindus numbered 577,984 or 
92*36 per cent, and Musalmans 45,822 or 7*32 per cent ; that is at 
the rate of twelve Hindus to one Musalnian. There were, besides, 
1856 Christians, 83 Jews, and 37 Parsis. The 1872 census, to some 
extent because the numbering was more correct than in 1846, 
showed a startling increase of 62*8S per cent in population, the 
total returns amounting to 1,019,136 souls or 268*97 to the square 
mile. Of the whole number, 941, 049 or 92*33 per cent were Hindus, 
74,884 or 7*34 per cent Musalmans, 8244 Christians, and 9 Pfeis! 


‘ Collector In Gov. Eev. Bee. 16 of 182L 336‘338. 
^ Collector 71, 9th January 1880. 
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Tlie following statement shows that in the t%¥enty-six years ending 
1 872, popnlation advanced 62*85 per cent, and houses increased 92-44 
per cent. 

Ratndgiri Population^ 1S4Q and 187^2, 

POfULATIOir. 

ykar. — ’ Y ' “7”" — ^ — n"*™' ’ 

Hindus. Musalmdns. Christians. Others. Total, j Houses. 
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The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details 
of the population of each sub-division of the district according to 
religion, age, and sex : 

Ratndgiri Populaiioni 1872* Sub-divisional Ddalls} 

1 HINDUS. 


Distributum, 


Up to 13 years. 


From 13 bo 80. Above 80 years, 


SUB*DIVISI0N. 


Grand 

Total. 


Males. Females Males. Females.. Males. Females Males. Females. 


Dfipoli 

Ouhiigar 

Chiplun 

Sangameslivar 

Eatn^giri 

Rdj&pur 

Devgad ■ . ■ 

Milvan 


Total 


MUSADMA'NS. 
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Ouhagar 

CMpluu 

Saugamesbvar 

BatnAgir! 

B4j4pur 

Devgad 

M^lvan 


CHEISTIANS AND FA'RSIS, 


D&poli 

Quhigar 

ChipUra 

Sangarneshvar 

Batn^giri 

DeTgad 

MBrm 


* The separate figures represent the number of PIrais. 
r Since 1872 transfers of Tillages from one siib-divisioil to another haye been made in all the bub> 
iltWoPi except Wjpcli, and the number of sub-ditiffions tomased from eight to alne. 
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Ratndgiri Population, 187^. Suh^divislonal i)eiaii!&'-~(contiiiued). 


TOTAL. 


SuB-DiviwiON, , Up to 12 yeai's. 

From 12 to 30, 

Above 30 years. 

Total. 

Qraiid 

Total 

1 Males. 

,, 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. ■ 

JDapoU 

Guh^gar 16, *47 

ChipUm ...i 36,868 

Saagaraeshvar ...| 18,710 

Eati'iigii’i .... 24,527. 

EasApur .--I ;43,670 

Devgad ...1 22,924 

Miilvan ... 23,690 

25,277 

14,897 

33,832 

17,315 

22,463 

32,6X8 

22.359 

22,753 

19,893 
10,608 
25,195 
12,726 
16,971 
r 22,771 
17,700 

1 18,684 

23,993 

13,791 

32,277 

16,076 

21,737 

28,454 

20,880 

22,237 

22,0.59 

10,635 

23,645 

12,232 

16,764 

24,377 

16,481 

16,380 

24,053 

11,788 

25,327 

13,907 

17,379 

26,608 

18,677 

19,523 

69,816 

36,990 

85,698 

43,668 

68.262 

80,818 

1 67,105 : 
1 58,760 

■ '.. .' . ■' ... 

73,332 

40,476 

91,436 

47,298 

61,479 

87,680 

61,816 

04,513 

143,137 

77,466 

177,134- 

90,966 

119,741 

168,408 

118,921 

123,273 

Total... 203,995 

101,514 

1 144,648 

179,444 

143,673 

167,062 491,116 

528,020 

1,010,136 


Prom tke above statement it appears that tlie percentage of males 
on tbe total population was 48*18;, and of females 51*82. Hindu 
males iiambered 453^719, or 48*22 and Hindu females numbered 
487^330, or 61*78 per cent of tbe total Hindu population; Musalman 
males numbered 35^660 or 47*65 per cent, and Musalmfc females 
39,1 74 or 52*35 per cent of the total Musalman population. Christian 
males numbered 1729 or 58*29 per cent, and Christian females 
numbered 1515 or 46*71 per cent of the total Christian population. 
Parsi males numbered 8 or 88*88 per cent, and Parsi females 
numbered 1 or 11*12 per cent of the total Parsi population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 4467 (males 
2766, females 1 701), or forty-three per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 608 (males 415, females 193), or six per ten 
thousand were insane ; 196 (males 125, females 71), or two per ten 
thousand, idiots ; 871 (males 508, females 363), or nine per ten 
thousand, deaf and dumb ; 1555 (males 746, females 809), or fifteen 
per ten thousand, blind ; and 1237 (males 972, females 265), or 
twelve per ten thousand, lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at 
different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total 
population of the same sex and religion. The columns referring to 
the total population omit religious distinctions, but show the 
difference of sex : 

RfUfuitjm Fopidatmn bp Age, 1S7A, 
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Matnagiri Population by Age^ (continued). 
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The Hinda population of the district belongs^ according to the 
1872 census, to the following sects : 


Eaindglri Hindu Beets, I87£. 
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660 ' 
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,508 

1 

6340 

931,609 ' 

517 

1*2 
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From this statement it would seem that, of the total Hindu 
population, the Shaivs numbered 937,849, or 99*66 per cent ; the 
Shravabs or Jains, 1477, or 0*15 per cent ; the Vaishna^s, 1194, or 
0*12 per cent ; and the unsoctarian classes 529, or 0*05 per cent. 
The Mnsalman population belonged to two sects, Sunni and Shia ; 
the Sunnis numbered 74,729 souls, or 99*86 per cent of the 
total Musahnan population; and the Shias 105 souls or 0T4 
per cent* The nine Parsis were Shahanshfe. In the total of 
3244 Christians there were one Baptist, 5S2 Catholics, and 2711 
Protestants including 17 Episcopalians, 28 Presbyterians, and 2666 
native Christians, 

According to occupation the 1872 returns divide the population 

into seven classes : 

I, — Employed under Government or local authorities, numbering in all 4491 
souls or 0’44 per cent of the entire population, 

II* ■—Professional persons, 5554 or 0^54 per cent, 
ni.— In service or performing personal offices, 9501 or 0*93 per cent. 

IV,— Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 450,760 or 6*23 per cent. 

V.— Engaged in commerce and trade, 18,626 or 1*82 per cent, 

VI .—Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering opemiionsi 
and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for 
consumption, 65,783 or 6*45 per cent* 

VII.— Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, («) wives 102,735 and children 
361,616, in all 464,251 or 44 ‘57 per cent’; and (b) miscellaneous persons 
10, 170 or 1 *00 per cent ; total 464,421 or 45*67 per eent» 
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As regards tlie style of living of the people of Eatn%iri^ the 
dress does not differ from that worn in other Marathi-speaking 
districts. In the rainy season men of the richer classes wear a long 
armless cloak of thick red baize or flannel^ somewhat peaked at the 
top^ and drawn over the head like a cowl or hood. Of the poorer classes 
both men and women wear a thickly -folded blanket drawn over the 
head and falling to about the waist. Stout umbrellas of oilcloth 
and cane work^ or of palm leaves are also used^ and when at work in 
the fields^ husbandmen hang on their heads a peaked and rounded 
teak or palm leaf shield. Almost all classes prefer sandals to the 
red Deccan slippers. A peculiar custom in Malvan and Vengurla is 
that all Hindu and native Christian women who can afford it^ 
constantly wear chaplets or wreaths of red and yellow flowers,^ 
With few exceptions all sleep on cots strung with coir rope. Some 
houses have chairs and stools^ but of most the chief furniture are 
ohestsy boxes^ and brass vessels. Of the brass articles perhaps the 
most striking is a large lamp and pedestal standing often two feet 
from the ground. Coarse Uhina bowls are not uncommon. 

The meals are taken at noon and after sunset. Among the well-to- 
do rice is the staple food. With the rice clarified butter^ a curry of 
buttermilk or onions with a tamarind or koJcam dressings and 
vegetables fried in sweet oil and spiced are taken. Buttermilk^ tdk^ 
is so indispensable that almost every house^ except the poorest^ keeps 
a cow or buffalo. On festive days, balls of wheat flour, with molasses 
and clarified butter, are eaten, and most families have a store of yams. 
The lower classes eat ndchni instead of rice, and the poorest and 
harik^ an unwholesome grain unless soaked in hot water, and wid, 
a pulse cheaper than gram or tur. Fish, chiefly dried, is used by all 
Musalmans and low class Hindus as a daily article of food, and goat 
mutton and poultry are eaten on festive days. Except the veiy poorest, 
the people of Malvan are specially careful not to expose themselves to 
the sun. Every day before going out Shenvis and ail classes, except 
strict Brahmans, take a draught of weak rice water, and with 
it a small quantity of fresh cocoanut kernel. The midday meal is 
then eaten at about 1 p.m. Brahmans, ^Tllo cannot break their fast 
before washing, take their morning meal at a much earlier hour than 
is usual elsewhere. The object of the early draught of rice water is 
said to be to guard against the heat of the sun and to keep off attacks 
of biliousness. In the evening ail classes anoint their heads with 
cocoanut oil, in the belief that it preserves the eyesight and cools 
the head. All keep early hours. Late dinners and night work are 
carefully avoided. In the south of the district the fear of biliousness 
and the heat of the sun seems to guide every action of the people^s 
life. 


^ This cnstom is said to have been brought from Goa. The flowers used are the. 
Calysaccion longifolium mmnffit the Amaranthus globosus gend or hmiidv^the Pandanus 
odoratissimus feuda, 'the Calatropis gigantea mdnddr, the Chrysanthemum indicum 
' BkemnUi wad the Ruellia iafundlbuHformis abolL They are grown in every village, and 
numbers of flower strings are daily brought to market. Bhemnih and akoU 
•wtmilm wither rapidly in two days at the outside. The others keep iheir colour and 
freshness for nearly a month. Xne ^evanti and kevda are costly and are used only by 
the rich. ' • • ' 
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Under Braiinians come eight dmsions with a strength of 66 
souls (males 32^223^ females 33^823) or seven per cent of the 
Hindu population. Of these 30^053 (males 14527^ females 16y 
were Chitpavans or Konkanasths ; 14^367 (males 7146^ females ' 
Karhadas; 777 (males 423, females 354) Deshasths ; 5727 (mi 
2776, females 2951) Devrukhas; 70 (males 46, females 24) Kirva: 
40 (males 28, females 12) Kanojas; 1277 (males 648, females 
Javalsi 13,669 (males 6579, females 7090) Shenvis; and 66 ^ ' 
Brahmans’. 
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Ohitpayans,^ also known as Konkanasths or the chief Kon* 
Brahmans, have a total strength of about 30,000 souls or 45*4: 
cent of the Rafcnagiri Brahman population. Parshuram hill, 
Ohiplun, is the head-quarters of the caste whose original limits 
said to be the Savitri in the north and the Devgad river in the so 
They have no sub-divisions, all eating together, and intermar 
ing.^ Of their early history or settlement in Ratnagiri no 
remains. The local legend makes them strangers descended 
fourteen shipwrecked corpses who were restored to life 
Parshuram. In former times, little thought of and known 
as messengers or spies, harlcdrds^ the success of their patrons, 
Mardtha chiefs, brought out their keen cleverness, good sense, 
and power of management, and their caste supplied not only 
ruling family, but most of the leading men who during the eightee: 
century held together the loose Maratha confederacy. Fair 
pale with, in most cases, light eyes,^ they are a well-made, 
class, the men handsome with a look of strength and intelligeni 
the women small, graceful, and refined, but many of them deb 
and weak-eyed. In their homes they use a peculiar dialect 
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^ Aecording to Moleswortli, the Konkanasths were, in allusion to the story of 
being sprung from corpses brought to life by Parshurjlm, nicknamed Cliitpavam 
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pure'^from the pyre, cMta. Turning this from a nickname into a title of honour, 
Konkanasths say that it means pure of heart, chitta. 

The fourteen Konkanasths gotras are : hdahyap, sMndilya, vdmhtka, m 
vardlumi kamdinya^ niiyunclan, bhdradvdj^ gdrgya^ kapi, jdmdagyiyaf hdbhn 

kausMk, and cifrl. Their sixty ancient surnames are ; of the kdshyapSi Lele, C 
Jog, Lav4te, Gokhale ; of the ahdndilyas^ Soman, Bhdte, Ganpuie, I); 

Joshi, Parchure ; of the S^the, Bodds, Ok, mpat, Bdgul, Dhdru, r' 

Bh^bhe, Pongshe, Vinjhe, S^thaya, Goundye ; of the vkhmmrdhmUt Kidmide, 
Pa^njpe, Menhadale ; of the hamdinym^ Patvardhan, Phanse ; of the nityw. 
Vaishampayan, Bhddbhoke ; of the hhdrcLdvdjs, Achavla, Tene, Darve, Gdns 
Ghanghurade , Earukle ; of the i 7 dr 5 ryaa,KarYe,OMgil, Londhe, Mithe, Bdbke ; 
kapis^ liimaye, Khiimbete ; of the jdindag7%yas, Fendse, Kimte ; of the 
Milse X of the hdbkravyas, Bd!, Behere j of tlie Gadre, Bdma, 

V^d, Ai>te ; of the atri% uhitale, Athavle, BhMbhofee, Besides the sixty an< 
surnames named above, there are 244 modern STirnames current among them, maki 
total of 304. Of the ancient surnames 37 belong to . the ashvaMya?ts md 2Z 
taltmyas ; while of the modern, including that ot Bhat, by which "the family 
Peshwawas denominated, 178 belong to the mhmldyma and 66 to the 
Dfi Wilson^s Indian Caste, 10, 20. 

Their colour is greenish-grey rather than blue. They are known in Mar4i|: 
cat^eyes, ghdre or rm fijare dole. ^ \ ' 

* The following are some of its peculiarities i eM, glvl i respectable e: 

sion used amongst women in addressing their eldera; where, kUa{n)^ what ; 
am ; viein)^ I ; ■vinchain)^ jiist before sunpt ; te he ; iydhaMi^ thence ; nay, 
phalf shut ; pahdnpati, early in the morning likeydlain), put j kava{n), want ; ,, 
taking ; ye,ch<t{n\ corning ; hdd^ bring ; okkadf medicine j nidthi%{n)^ with me ; 
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t. o«.<!nv followed by Mar4tbi-speaking Deccaa 

many they speak purl Mardthi dilfering from that 

Hindus. Out ot doois y 1 F pronunciation of tbe 


«■ ‘SeXrll’f ‘Se^»re 

Md by OMtpdw e™ t” g^“Xgr TheloLs, beilt 
pleasing contr^t to alrdena or in separate encioaures, 

of stonei stand in oocoan i g tbe village roads, too narrow 

shaded with mango ^ laterite and well shaded. Ponds, 

for carts, are paved with appearance of comfort. The 

wells, and tidy The men wear a turban, pdgote,^ 

Chitpavans are very clean and tidy, m^e slioulder cloth, 

a sleeved shoes, yoda, in 

the fair season, and dun g broadcloth coats, trousers, 

Batn^giri Chitpavans have taken to me 

n„a polisled 1?;*“ “ «’»• ‘t!**' 

Bombay caste fellows, ite t,ack and chest, 

and shortsleeved bodice, elcent the very rich, wear 

““'LrsWs v°e?^’»e“ in tS toss »d my of wsnrin^ ft. 

woollen snawis. veiy ^ 4 : wlritp or dved some single 

liair, tlieir olotlaes are genera y ^^en 'or primrose. Of ornaments, 

bright oolonr, pink, 8Ci.ri.t Wank g^en 01 p^ 

nng, and go wait, and earrings, bugdya, gold 

wear gold hnger ^ /^^ark, hunhu, are allowed to wear a 

linger have “nd ornaments. When she comes 

S a^^Sfe gS wfdow has ber head shaved, her glass bracelets 

hloS andVr bodice taken off, and is allowed to wear no robes 
broken and ner oo ornaments except gold tmger-rmgs. 

ex^pyvhite or ^ Maharashtra Brahmans who 

SlgS sacrificial occasion^ 

forbidden animal food and spirituous liquors. Like othei Eonkan 
tbortake large quantities of buttermilk, tah. Though not 
SSof To mshSlnd Karhadfe in rank, they are he d in 
resneot by most Eatnagiri Hin(ius, who believe that the 
sacred texts, mantras, repeated by a Chitp&van have sp^ml ■ 

A very fruo-al, pushing, active, intelligent, well-taugbt, astute, 
self'ConfideiS, and overbearing class, they follow almost all callings, 
and generally with success. Many Chitpavans live by beg^ng.< 
slmf tmt altogether to charity, others add to their profits as 


r ' ^ iA force downwards; chdkhot, good; fedlfctra, for a while ; 

S.’sft -Soar, Sen room ; kinla, for what ; nanka{n), don’t want ; yatha, here ; . 

of oloth twdl or p%m m^tead of a turban. 
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liiisbOiiidmeii by sto^rting from tlioir liomes in Jiilj;, after tlie crop 
lias come up, and, begging tliroiigh the rich coast villages as fai" 
as Pen and Panvel, come back in time for harvests Others are very 
skilled husbandmen owning and tilling the richest garden lands in 
the district, as the local proverb says ^ give wasteland to a Ohitpavan 
and he will turn it to gold/ Among cultivating Chitpd^vans many 
in good positions as hhots or upper landholders act as moneylenders, 
and some trade chiefly in grain and other field produce. Others have 
succeeded well as pleaders, generally increasing their gains by 
lending them in usury. They have over all India a good name for their 
knowledge of Hindu lore, and in Bombay and Poona, some of the 
most distinguished native scholars in Sanskrit, mathematics, medicine, 
and law, are Ratnagiri Ohitpavans. Their scruples about serving 
under the British have long passed away, and now their favourite 
occupation is Government service, in which they hold places from 
the humblest village accountant, schoolmaster, and clerk, to very 
high and responsible posts 

Ever ready to push their fortunes in other British districts or in 
native states, as a class they are successful and well-to-do. All 
are Smarts, that is followers of Shankar^chdrya the high priest of 
the dootrine that God and the soul are one, advait veddnt mat, and 
with equal readiness worship Vishnu, Shiv, and other gods. Their 
chief places of pilgrimage are Parshuram in Ohiplun, Ganpatipule 
in Ratndgiri, Hareshvar in Janjira, and other places held sacred by 
all Hindus, as Benares, Allahabad, Gaya, Pandharpur, Nasik, and 
Mah^baleshvar. Like other Brd^hmans their chief household gods 
are Ganpati, Annapurna, Gopal Krishna, Shaligram, and Suryakant. 
Their family priests belong to their own caste. They are divided 
into religious, bhikshitks, and lay, grahasths. The religious class 
can take to other occupations besides acting as priests. A layman 
may perform ceremonies, but, unless forced to do so, he does not act 
as a priest, or receive charity gifts, dan dak^hina. Caste disputes 
come before a meeting of the local community of Brdhmaiis, including 
Ohitpavans, Karhadfe, Deshasths, Yajurvedis, and Devrukhas, that 
is all the local Brdhman sub-divisions who eat together. When a 
difficult religious question is the subject of dispute, the caste refer 
the point to some learned divines, shdstrU, at places like Benares 
and Nasik, or to the Shankarach^rya. The Ohitpavans marry 
among themselves.® 


^ Sotiae Okitpjlvan, as well as other KatE^giri Brahman beggars, pass several months 
every year in Bombay, Baroda, and otlter ^aces taking charity gifts, dan dahkina, 
pr earning some reward for performing religious services to the lay, grabmth, memberB 
0 I their caste. 

2 For some years after the transfer of Eatndgiri to the British, the Ohitpavans were 
& discontented class. Though eveiy effort was made to give them places, many of the 
best families, Trom a feeling which deserved respect’, refused to take sendee under th© 
British, Mr. Dunlop, I5th August 1824, Rev* Rec.^121 of 1826, 76-78. ^ 

® Marriages between Ohitpavan and K arh^da families are not unknown. * Thoiigh 
condemnedby the more aristocratic families, they are contracted without scrapie, 
and 'involve no pains and forfeitures, either social or religious/ R&v S^heb Vishvanith 
jii T Joiir Bom. Br. Ro. As. Soc«'VIII. 9, 
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TRe KarhIdIs,! a strengtR of 14,367 souls, are supposed to 
take tReir name from KarRad in the Satara district near tRe meeting 
of tRe KrisRna and Koyna. TRey are found in small numbers over 
tRe wRole district especially in Rajapur and Devgad. TRey are 
probably tRe descendants of one of tRe RisRis or Tapasis wRo fixed 
on tRe Roly meeting of tRe KrisRna and Koyna rivers as bis 
settlement.^' TRey Rave many family stocks, gotras, wRose exact 
number is not known. TReir original country is said to stretcR along 
tRe KrisRna from its meeting witR tRe Koyna on tRe nortR to tRe 
Yedavati (Vdrna) on tRe sontR,* but they are now nearly as widely 
scattered as otRer MaRardsRtra BraRmans. They Rave no sub-divisions, 
all eating together and interman-ying. TRougR some are fair, as a 
class they are darker than the CRitpavans, none of them Raving grey- 
eyes. Except some local dialectic d.5fierence, their Marathi is the 
same as that of Deccan BraRmans. In Rouse, dress, and food, they 
do not differ from Cbitpavans. TRey are clean, neat, intelligent, 
hardworking, hospitable, and well-behaved. At the same time they 
are more formal, andless tRriftyand enterprising than the CRitpavans. 
Many of the KarRada village priests and astrologers are cultivators, 
some as ordinary husbandmen, and others, over the whole district 
except Mdlvan and Devgad in the south, as superior landholders, 
klwt^ TRey also engage in moneylending and trade in grain.* 
But their chief occupation is Government service. On the whole 
their condition is middling ; few of them are rich, still fewer poor, 
and almost none beggars. Their religion does not differ from that 
ofthe Chitpavans. All Karhidds are Eigvedis. Their chief ^use- 
hold goddesses are, besides those worshipped by the Ohitpavaas, 
Mahalakshnii and Durga. As among ORitpdvans,' caste disputes 
are settled at a meeting' of all the local Brdhmaiis who eat together. 
Unlike the Chitpdvans the marriage of a brother’s daughter and of a 
sister’s son is not unusual. They sometimes marry with DesRasths. 
Strong, temperate, hardworking, and not less anxious than the 
Chitpavans to educate their children, the KarRadas are a rising class. 

Devrukhas,** with a strength of 5727 souls and their head-quarters 
at DevrukRa in SangamesRvar, are found in considerable numbers 
all over the Batnagiri sub-division, and occasionally in all parts ofthe 
district except Mfilvan and Devgad. TRey are said to have originally 
come to these parts as revenue farmers. Their only division is 
into family stocks, gotnis. They are generally strong and healthy 
like the Karhadas, but somewhat darker. TReir Avomen are strong, 
dark, and healthy. Except for some local peculiarities their Rome 


^ The grea,t Mar/ithi poet Moropant (1750) belonged to this caste, 

^ The slander in the Sahy^dri Khand, that the Karhadds sprang from asses* or camels* 
bones, is probably a pun on the word karhdd, as if Mia/rdiddf ass-bone. Tradition has a 
reproach against their name that in former times they occasionally poisoned their 
sons-indaw, visitors, and strangers as sacrifices to their goddess in the hope of securing 
offspring, mMhm'tddki ® Ind. Ant. III. 25. 

* The leading bankers of Khirepdtan in Devgad are Karhddds. 

^ Devrukha comes from the Sanskrit Dev-Rishi or "Devarshi. The DevarsMs were a 
shdkhaol th& A fhariHi-Vtd<. The Bovrukhiis may be remnants of this $kdkha. Dr. 
Wiisoids Indian Caste, 25. , ^ ' 
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tongue is the ordinary Marathi. Their houses, dress, and food 
not differ from those of the Karhildas. The Devrukhas are 
working, hospitable, sober, thrifty, and hot tempered. As a 
they are rather poor, many of them, being employed as cooks by o 
Bi'ahmans. Most are cultivators, both small and large propriet- 
They are much given to irrigation, most of their villages stand: 
in places where good supplies of river water are available. 0; 
a few engage in trade or enter Government service. Am' 
Brahmans they hold rather a low position. Several Ohitpavs 
Karhadas, and Deshasths object to dine with them, rather becai 
they are thought poor and unlucky, than from the idea that they 
of lower origin. Their religion does not differ from that of 
Ohitpavans. They marry among themselves. Their caste dispm 
are decided at a meeting of all the local Brahmans who eat togetlr 
They send their children to school, but on the whole are :aot a rising* 
.class.:. , .. ■ . 
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Dbshastus, with, a strGn.igth of 777 souls, originally from 
Deccan, are found all over the district, but chiefly in Klied, Ohiph 
and Ratnagiri. Of tlieii* arrival in the Konkan no special wstor 
told. They would seem to have come in small nnmbervS at diffe; 
times. Except family stocks, {jotraH, of which the exact num.be: 
not known, they have no sub-divisions.^ Most of them are dar 
coarser looking, and more vigorous than Ohitpavans or Karhd,i 
l^'hey speak pure and correct Marathi. Except that they are 
neat and clean, their houses and dress do not differ from thos 
Ohitpavans. They man^y as ti rule among themselves 
sometimes with Karhadas. In Khed they are hereditary dis' 
ofheers. Some are khots and some are under-landliolders 
are traders and shopkeepers, and a few are in Government servl 
Though not so clever or frugal as the Chitpavaus, they are i 
lively and hospitable. Besides the gods^¥orshipped by the Ohitpa 
the Deshasths worship Khandoba. In the Sahyadri Ivhand, 
original country is said to extend from the Karbada to the Kris' 
and the Tungbhadra rivers excluding the Konkan. In reli| 
they do^ not differ from Ohitpavans or Karhadds. As am' 
Ohitpavans and Karhadas, caste disputes are settled at a meeting of 
the whole local community of BrfUmians who eat together. They 
send their children to school, and on the whole are a rising class. 

Kibvaots> with a strength of 70 souls, are* found only in altew 
M^lvaii villages. According to the Sahyadri .Khand they are 
sprung :froiii tw^elve Brahmans, whose original seat was near the 
Gomanchal (region of the Gonulnt mountain). As a class they 
are badly off, some of them cultivating but most living as beggars. 
They sometimes marry with Ohitpavans. But these Ohitpavans are 
then considered Kiiwants, and other Ohitpavans do not intermarry 
with them. Their name, hirvant^ is generally said to mean insect, 
hide^ killers, because in working their betel gardens they destroy 
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mncb. insect lifel Another explanation is that the proper form of 
the name is Kriyavant^ and that they were so called because they 
conducted funeral services/ occupation which degraded 
them in the eyes of other Brahmans,^ 

S HEN VIS, with a strength of 13,669 souls, are found all over the 
district, but chiefly in Malvanand Venguria. Goa was their original 
Konkan settlement, where, according to the Sahyadri Khand, they are 
said to have come at Parshuram’s request from Trihotra or Tirhut 
in northern India. This legend is probably confirmed by the fact 
that especially in Goa, Shenvis, like Beng^is, freely rub their heads 
with oil, and also like them are fond of rice gruel, and fish. 
The honorific Bdhy as in Purushottam Bab, is perhaps a corruption 
of Bdhu in Bengali.'^ Their broad pronunciation of vowel sounds 
is also like that of the Bengalis.^ Though they fled from Goa to 
* escape conversion by the Portuguese, every family has still a private 
idol there. They claim to be Sarasvat Brahmans of the Panch 
Gaud order. Besides Shenvis proper, who ai’e of two sects Smarts 
and Yaishnavs, there are seven local divisions,^' Bardeskars, Kudal- 
deskars, Bhal^valkars, Pednekars,Lotlikars,Divadkai's, and Khadpe- 
k^jules, each claiming superiority bver the other, dining together in 
some cases, but not intermarrying. Of the local divisions, except 
Bardeskars, none seem to have come from Goa. Though some are 
fair, as a class they are darker than the Chitp^vans. Their women 
are well made, fair, and graceful. They speak Mardthi, but at home 
with many Konkan peculiarities*^ Their houses are strong and well 
built, but not so clean as those of the Ghitpdvans* Their dress is like 
that of the Ohitpavans. The women are fond of decorating their 
hair with flowers. All Shenvis eat fish and some eat mutton. Other 
Brahmans assert that the Shenvis are inferior, trikarmi, Brahmans.^ 
But among the Hindus of the district, they hold a higher position 
than the Javal Bi^hmans. As a class they are welUto-do, Most of 
them are superior landholders and hereditary officers, hdha'nvis and 
others, and only a few are cultivators. Others engage in cotton and 
grain trade ; some are shopkeepers and bankers, and a good many 


* lad. Ant. m* (1874), 45. 

^ Mr. Uanpat Veiikatesh Liinaye, B.A., Dep. Ed. Inspector, Eatadgiri. 

® iidv Bahadur Shankar Piiudurang Pandit, Oriental Translator to Government. 

^ Professor H. G. Bb/mdarkar, M.A., Hon.M.R,A.S. 

® They belong to ten ffotrds, Bhdradvdj, Kaushik, Vatsa, Kanndinya, Kashyap, 
Viislshtha, Jdmdagnya, Vishvdmitra, and Gautam. 

^ Among the peculiar words used by R,atn4giri Shenvis are ; JM, son ; c/tedn, 
girl ; bdpus, father ; dus, mother ; ddji, an honorihc ; ghov^ husband ; hkUur, within ; 
khu{n]yf where ; <kain)yf am ; iewa, by him ; tha{n)y, there ; n/tay, river 5 dhdk, shut ; 
phdtphatii early in the morning ; vhayd{ii), want ; yeta{n)y, I come ; ohhdtd, medicine ; 
balra, for a while ; rav, stop ; rd?iddp ghar, kitchen room ; kitydk, for what ; ha{n)y^ 
here. In mgujculine nouns the Mardthi final d is generally changed to 0 as ghodOi horse ; 
dmbOt mango ; and dolo, eye. The ^ plural of feminine nouns in i also ends in o as 
nmiyOi riy^m ; kdtkyo, sticks.^ The third j>erson singular of verbs ends in d instead of 
o and e in the present, and in 0 instead of d in the past, as, he or she goes, jdta ; he 
went, geio. 

^ That is, of tlie six Bnthman functions, karnias, sacred study, sacred teaching, 
alms’-giving, alms-roeeiving, sacrificing for one's seif, and sacrificing for another, a 
Trikanni is vested only with three, sacred study, alms-giving, and sacrificing for one’s 
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enter Government service. Fond of show and somewhat extravagant^ 
in intellect «and energy Shenvis can hold their own even with Ohitpa- 
vans. They rose to high office under Sindia^ and now, in Bombay 
and elsewhere, hold high posts as barristers, professors, pleaders, 
physicians, and merchants. Most of them are well-to-do. Their chief 
Ixousehold go ds and goddesses are Mdngirish (Mangesh) , Mahalakshmi, 
Mh^lasa, Shanta-Durga, Nagesh, BinduM4dhay,and Saptakotishvar, 
They have two head priests, svamis, one Sm^rt living in Sonavda in 
Kdnara, and the other Vaishnav living in Goa. They have rich 
monasteries, maths ^ in Khanapnr, Kd^rwdr, Bombay, Nasik, and 
Benares. Their family priests are either Shenvis or Karhada 
Brahmans. They have no peculiar customs. Caste disputes are 
settled by a caste meeting of the members, and finally referred to 
the head priests, svaniis. Eager to educate their children, and ready 
to follow any promising calling or profession, Shenvis seem likely to 
keep their high place as one of the most intelligent and prosperous 
classes of W’est India Hindus. 

Javal Brahmans, with a strength of 1277 soxils, have their head- 
quarter at Burundi in Dapoli, and are found in small numbers over 
almost the whole of that sub-division. According to the ordinary 
story, the Javals take their name from being shipwrecked in a 
storm, javaL They probably always claimed to be Brahmans, But 
their position was not recognised till (1767) Parshuram Bhto 
Patvardhan, a relation of the Peshwa^s, in return for some service, 
established them in the rank of Bnlhmans. They have no divisions. 
Sturdier and much darker than Chitpdvans, their home 
tongue is a rough Marathi like that spoken by Kunbis. Their 
houses, seldom large or well built, do not differ from those of the 
better class of cultivators. Except that they are less careful of their 
appearance, the dress, both of men and women, does not differ from 
that of Chitpavans. Their rules about food come between those of 
the Brahman and other classes. They eat fish but no other kind of 
animal food, and refrain from liquor. Though they rank as Brahmans 
they hold a low social position, other Brahmans neither marrying 
nor dining with them. Some of them ax^e employed by other 
Brahmans as water carriers, but almost all are cultivators. They 
are frugal, hardworking, and skilful husbandmen. As domestic 
servants they are honest, good tempered, and well-behaved. They 
worship Yishiiu and Shiv, and have almost the same household gods 
as Ohitpdvans. Caste disputes are settled at a general meeting of 
the members. They do not send their children to school, and show 
BO sign of rising above their present state as cultivators, 

Kanojas, numbering 40 souls, originally came, as their name 
shows, from Kanauj in north India. They seem to have come into 
Batndgiri in small numbers at different times, either as beggars 
or as pensioned soldiers. Though not so fair as the Chitpavans, they 
larger and better made. Their home tongue is Hindustani, 
but they also speak Marathi. Their houses are small but clean. In 
their dress and food they do not differ from the Chitpivans. They 
neither Aine nor intermarry with Konkanasth Brahmans. Except 
some of the pensioners who are well-to-do,, they aro poor, working 
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either as water carriers or earning their living by begging. They 
are found only in towns^, and none engage in cultivation or trade. 
They are clean, neat, hardworking, and honest, but hot tempered. 
Most of them worship Vishnu and are religious. They marry among 
themselves. 

The only class of Writers are Kayastli Prabhus with a sta^ength of 
664 souls (males 341, females 323). They are found in very small 
numbers all over the district, but chiefly in the north, in Dapoli, 
Chiplun, and Khed. Among Kayasth Prabhus there are no sub- 
divisions. Except that none have light eyes, they do not^ in 
appearance or dress, differ from Brahmans. They speak Marathi 
correctly and have no separate dialect. They eat fish, mutton, 
and game, but not domestic fowls. They are clean, neat, and hard- 
working, and in foimier disturbed times had a name for faith- 
fulness and bravery. Though frugal in straitened circumstances, 
when prosperous they are hospitable and fond of show and 
pleasure. Some are in Goveimment service, some are cultivators, 
and a few are hereditaiy officers or the holders of land grants. In 
religion they do not differ from Brahmans. Their chief household 
god and goddess are Khandoba and Bhavani. Their family priests 
are Brahmans. Gl.’hey do not intermarry %vith other castes. Caste 
disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the castemen. They 
send their children to school, and are on the whole prosperous. 

Under the head of Mercantile, Trading, and Shopkeeping' classes 
come six castes with a strength of 36,299 souls (males 18,142, females 
18,157), or 3*85 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
32,569 (males 15,936, females 16,638) are Yanis; 1216 (males 798, 
females 418) Lingayats; 1051 (males 553, females 498) Jains; 
927 (males 507, females, 420) Gujars; 507 (males 825, females 
182) Bhdtias; and 29 (males 23, females 6) Marvadis. The 
Yahis, found all over the district and said to have come from 
north India, are known by the names of the towns where they fii'st 
settled, Sangameshvari, Pdtane,^ and Kudali. These . sub-divisions 
do not marry or eat together. Among them the Kudalis claitn 
superiority wearing the sacred thread and forbidding widow 
marriage. They all speak Marathi, but those who live in Malvan 
and Vengurla have many Konkan peculiarities. Most of them live 
in good houses. They are active, intelligent, sober, thrifty, and in 
fair condition. They allow widow marriage, eat animal food, and, 
drink liquor. Most Yanis are shopkeepers, some are husbandmen, 
and a few are Government servants. Their family priests are 
Brahmans, and they do not differfromMarathis and Kunbis in religion. 
They eat with no other caste. Jhey show special respect to 
members of certain families called Shetids^ who have the hereditary 
right to preside at caste meetings. Other families known as 
Mahdjansy inferior to ShBiids, hold a position of special honour. They 
send their children to school and on the whole are a rising class. 
LiNoiYArs, 1216 souls, ,, are found chiefly in Rajapur and 
Sangameshvar. They are said to be partly immigrants from the 

Iftm sai4 to tnke ffieir name from hi S^iira. , 
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Deccan^ and partly local converts especially from tlie neighbourhood 
of Bangameshva.rd Rather dark in coloui*^ most of them live in 
houses of the better class, and take neither animal food nor liquor. 
They are in middling circumstances, some of them husbandmen, 
others retail dealers and pedlars who bny stocks of cloth and spices 
in the towns, and carrying them to villages sell or barter them for 
grain. They have sepa.rate temples and priests of their own known 
as jangamis. The Lingayats worship the ling, and ahvays carry an 
image of it in a small box, either tied to the left arm or hanging 
round the neck. Their religion widely differs from that of other 
Hindus by holding that a ti*uo worshipper cannot be made impure, 
and so sotting the memboi‘s of the sect free from the need of 
purification after a family birth or death, (driginally doing away 
with caste differences, aRer the first spread of the new faith, the 
old social distinctions regained their iniiiienco, and the sect is now 
broken into several sub-divisions w^ho neither cat together nor 
intermarry. Not a very vigorons or pushing class, the Ling%ats 
take little trouble to have their children taught, and show no signs 
of rising above their present position. 

Jaihs, 1051 vsouls, are found chiefiy in the south. They are believed 
to have come from the Kaimatak and in appearance resemble 
Lingayats. .Most of them live in good houses. They are strict in 
matters of diet, using no animal food and takinguo liquor. Among 
Vanis they hold a g>ad but isolated position. Traders, most of 
them well-to-do, they are frugal and thrifty and have a good name 
for fair dealing. They are religious, wox'sliipping the saints called 
Tirthankars. They have their own priests, Gorjis and Ja.tis. Their 
only temple at Khareparan is dedicated to Parasoath the twenty- third, 
saint. They are educating their children and sliow signs of 
improvement. .Besides these Jain V'finis who are more or less 
late comers, and openly and carefully observe the rules of their 
faith, there are, in certain classes, traces of a time when the Jain 
was the ruling form of faith.'' These traces ai'e chiefly found 
among Guravs, or temple servants, and Kasjirs, or coppersmiths. The 
members of both of those classes hold aloof from Brahmans and 
Br^hmanio Hindus, refusing, however high their caste, to take water 
from, their hands, and the Ivfisars have as priests, gurus, Jains 
from the south Deccan, 'fho Guravs, servants in village temples, 
like the Kasars, in matters of eating and drinking, hold aloof from 
Brahman ic Hindus. Tlimigli the village temples are now dedicated 
to some Brahman god, there ai'e near many of them the broken 
remains of Join images, and most temple land gro^nts seem to date 
from a time when Jainism was the state religion. A curious survival of 
Jainism occurs at Dasaro;, Shimga, and other leading festivals when 
the village deity is taken out of the temple and carried in procession. 
On these occasions, in front of the village god’s palanquin, three, five, 
or seven of the villagers, among whom the gurm is always the leader, 


^ Basav (1150), the founder of the Ling^yat sect, k said to have settled for some 
time at Sangameshvar. Wilson’s Mackenzie Oolleetion, II. 4 and 10. 

A king of BAvantvdfli, a very learned Jain, is mentioned in an old Beigaum 
legend, fad. Ant. IV, 140. 
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carry eacli a gaily painted long wooden pole resting against tlieir 
right shoulder. At the top of the pole is fastened a silver mask or 
handj and round it is draped a rich silk robe. Of these poles 
the chief one^ carried by the gurav, is called the Jain^s pillar, i 
Jaindcha, Klicmh} J 

Gujaes of the Porvdd, Nema, Umad, Khadayata, and Shrimali 
sub-divisions are found all over the district, especially in Dapoli, 
Khed, and Chiplun. They are settlers from Gujarat and occasionally ’ 
visit their own country. Though they understand and speak 
Marathi, their home tongue and the language in which they keep j 

their accounts is Gujarati. They are fair and most of them strong ; 

and healthy. They generally live in good brick -built houses, and 1 

dress like Brahmans, except that the end of the women\s robe, lugda^ J 

is drawn over the left instead of the right shoulder, and that they do I 

not pass the robe between the legs. They are strict vegetarians, and 1 

for their evening meals never take rice, but eat bread, pulse, and 
milk. All are traders dealing in grain, spices, and cloth, and 
lending money. Most of them live in towns, occasionally moving ; 
about the country either as pedlars or to recover their outstandings. 

As a class they are well-to-do. Except Porvdds, Nemas, and Umads, 
who are Shravaks or Jains, the Giijars are Vaishnavs of the Vailabhi- 
chdri sect. They have their own family priests, Gujarati Brahmans. , 
They many only among their own suh-divisions and often form 
connections with families in Gujarat. The Yaishnavs pay great 
respect to their head priest, Mahdrdj, who occasionally visits the 
large towns. Though they have settled in Ratndgirifor more 
a century, Gujar V^nis have kept their own customs and do hot ■ 
mix. with the other Vdnis of the district. They are bound together 
as a body, and refer caste disputes to arbitrators chosen at a 
meeting of all the male members. Anxious to have their children 
taught, they are as a whole a pushing and prosperous class. BhItiIs, 
with a strength of 389 souls, are found at Oliipliin, Eajapur, Mflvan, 1 
and Vengurla. Ooming through Bombay from Catch and north 
Gujarit, almost all the Bh^ti^B have settled in Ratn%iri within 
the last fifty years. Most of them can speak Hindustani and a 
broken Mardthi, and even Konkani in Malvan and Vengurla, but 
their home tongue is Gujardti. They are a strong sturdy class 
inclined to stoutness, some of them fair with handsome regular 
features. Almost all live in towns in large well-built houses. They 
keep to their Gujardti dress. They are strict vegetarians and 
take no intoxicating drinks. .Large merchants and shipowners, 
their chief dealings are with Bombay, Cochin, and Kalikat. They 
mostly deal in cotton, grain, cocoaniits, betelnuts, dates, cocoa ; 
kernels, molasses, sugar, groundnuts, butter, and oil. A pushing f 
active class, though settled in Ratndgiri, they occasionally move to 
Bombay and CocMn. They are prosperous and well-to-do. Care- f 
ful to teach their children, strong, unscrupulous, and ready to taka 
advantage of any new opening or industry, the Bhdtias seem likely i 
to hold the place they have gained as the leading district 

— — ^ — — ; « 

* by Bitbidur Shankar PAadarang Pandit, Oriental Translator to 'lil 
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traders. In 1877 they took the chief pait in managing the 
immense imports of grain for the Deccan and southern Mard-tha 
famine districts. Lohdnas, twenty in number, are like the Bhatias 
traders from Outch and north &ujardt. 

MAbyIdis, numbering 29 souls, are found in some of the chief 
towns of the distinct. Most of them are late arriyals, coming through 
Bombay from Marwar. They all know MarAthi, but among them* 
selYes speak MdryAdi. Strong pushing men, they wear the hair 
long and most of them have long scanty beards. They generally keep 
to the dress of their own country, the small tightly-wound red 
and yellow or pink turban, the tight Ml coat, and the waistcloth. 
The women wear a robe and open^backed bodice and a piece of red 
or pink cloth thrown over the head and shoulders. They are strict 
vegetarians and very temperate, allowing few luxuries buL tobacco., 
As their favourite occupation of moneylending is almost entirely in 
the hands of the superior landholders, MdrvMis make little way m 
Eatnagiri. Besides the few families settled as shopkeepers and 
traders dealing in spices and cloth, some come yearly in the fair 
season irom Bombay as travelling jewellers. They are Jains by 
religion with Balaji as their household god. They have no temples 
in the district. As their number is very small, they generally go to 
their own country to maiTy. 
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Under the head of Husbandmen come nine classes with 
strength of 583,780 souls (males 277,868, females 805,862)^ 
per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 284,267 
135,273, females 148,994) were Kimbis ; 203,406 (males 
females 105,939) Marathas ; 70,796 (males 33,671, females 
Bhandaris ; 12,772 (males 5753, females 7019) Shiiides ; 622 
307, females 315) Malis ; 488 (males 256, females 232) P'* 
319 (males 156, females 163) Ghadis ; 4025 (males 1805, 
2220) Mit-gAvdas ; and 7035 (males 3180, females 3855) Gav^ 

Kuhbis, with a strength of 284,267 souls, are found all 
district, but chiefly in the northern sub-divisions. Accord: 
Hindu books, Kunbis are the descendants of pure 
Of their former settlements or the date of their arrival in 
nothing has been traced. Their home tongue is Mardthi 
more roughly and less clearly than by Brdhmans, but 
little in woi'ds or grammar. They are smaller, darker, a: 
slightly made than the Deccan Kunbi. The men shave tb 
except the top knot, and wear the mustache and sometimes w" 
but never the beard. The women are small, and as a class 
plain and hardfeatured. Few of them have good houses, 
five in small thatched huts with few signs of cleanliness o; 
The men generally work in the fields bareheaded, and 
body clothes except a piece of cloth, langot% worn betwe^ 
A few of them, in the cold season, we ara woollen 


.Mi 


i The excess of females over males is probably due to the fact that 
orosus was taken more men than women were away at work in Bombay 
places. ' , 
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coat or blanket thrown over the head, and in the rains a blanket 
or a rain shield, irZe, of plaited palas or humhha leaves. On holidays, 
and at weddings and other great occasions, the men wear small 
turbans generally white, rolled something in the form of the 
Maratha head-dress, bnt more loosely and with less care. In the 
fields the women wear the Marathi robe, lugde,^ sometimes with a 
bodice, and in the rainy season on their heads a leaf shield. For 
great occasions they have generally a new robe and bodice. Their 
staple food is ndgli and vari cakes. They do not object to animal 
food, eating dried fish and chickens, and when they can afford it 
killing a male goat or sheep. Beef, either of buffalo or cow, they 
never touch. They eat deer and wild hog and allow animal food 
at their caste feasts. They rear fowls, and have nothing of the 
Rajput feeling against eating them. All smoke and a few chew 
tobacco. They are allowed to drink liquor, and among coast Kunbis 
drunkenness is not uncommon. Their usual drink is cocoa-palm‘ 
juice, generally fermented, but sometimes distilled. All are cultiva- 
tors, steady aii.d hardworking ; bnt from their numbers and the 
poorness of the soil they are scarcely supported by what their fields 
yield. Many make up the balance, and earn enough to meet 
marriage and other special expenses by seeking employment in 
Bombay, working as carriers, labourers, or garden or house servants, 
or in the steam spinning and weaving factories where whole families 
find well paid employment. A very quiet, easy tempered, and 
orderly class, singularly free from crime, they have much respect 
for the gods, believing chiefly in such village gods and goddesses as 
Bahiri, Bhavani, Somai, and Salnbm. They believe in witchcraft 
and evil spirits, and to avert the anger of the gods offer cocoanuts, 
cocks, sheep, and goats, when any of their family are sick. When 
a child is to be named, the father goes to a village Brahman and tells 
him that Ms wife gave birth to a daughter or son on such and such 
day at sunrise or sunset as the case may be. The Brahman, referring 
to his almanac, tells that the child should be named so and so 
according to the position of the stars, the first letter of the star and 
of the name being the same. For this the Brahman gets a pice. 
Caste disputes are settled by a mass meeting, 

Maeathas, with a strength of 203,406 souls, found all over the 
district, are specially numerous near the Sahyadri hills. The Marathas 
claim to be the descendants of Rajput families, some of whom 
came to serve under the Bijapur government. The class forms two 
great divisions, those with and those without surnames. Families 
with surnames hold themselves to be the only pure Marathas, 
asserting that the others are the offspring of mixed or unlawful 
marriages.^ The homo tongue of all is Marathi, but especially to 
the south, different from Brahman Marathi, and in many points 


^ Their way of wearing the tu^de di&etn from that of the Beccan women. All 
lower class Konkan women wear it pulled above the knee, the end passed between 
the legs and tucked into the waistband. In the Deccair it falls below the knees and 
la not passed through the legs. ' 

® At the same time some of the Kunbis ha^e the same surnames as Marithis. 
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much more like the Konkaui dialect. Strougerj more active^ and 
better made than the Kunbi;, many of them, even among the poorer 
classes, have an air of refinement. The men shave the head except 
the top knot, and wear a mustache, and sometimes whiskers, but 
never the beard. Most of them live in ordinary second class village 
houses. The pure Marathas wear a flat four-cornered turban of 
twisted cloth. In other respects their every day and show dress 
do not differ from those of the Kunbis. Of most the staple food is 
cheap rice or nd>chn>% the well-to-do always, and all of them on high 
days, adding some pulse. They eat fish, fowls, and mutton, and of 
game, deer and wild hog, and generally use animal food at their 
marriage dinners, often getting the animal’s throat cut by some 
temple seiwant and offering the blood to the godl Though seldom 
to excess, they drink toddy and other liquors, and freely use tobacco. 
Though Marathas and Kunbis eat food cooked by each other, they 
will not dine from the same dish, and, at big feasts, sit in separate 
rows. Intermarriage is not allowed. 

As a rule all the Eatnjigiri vatanMr Mai*athas of a village have the 
same surname and when one dies the rest go into mourning. Their 
surnames such as Kadam, More {Maury a), Shellke {Chaluhya)^ 
Pdlav, Dalvi, Kander, and others show their connection with old 
ruling tribes,''^ Though most of them are cultivatox's, a large number 
are soldiers, no caste supplying the Bombay army with so many 
recruits as the Eatmigiri Marathds. Others go into the police or 
find employment as messengers. A few are becoming clerks and 
schoolmasters. As it has been to the Kunbis, the opening of 
Bombay spinning and weaving factories has been a great 
gain to Rafcnagiri Marathas, whole families finding work and 
earning high rates of pay.^ Like the Kunbis, orderly, well- 
behaved, and good-tempered, the Marathas surpass them in 
courage and generosity. Very frugal, unassuming, respectable, 
and tempei’ate most of them bring back to their homes considerable 
sums of money. They are a very religious class, ready to consult 
the village god or his attendant in any matter of diflS.culty. Their 
family priests and astrologers, generally Ohitpavan Brahmans, are 
treated with much respect. Some among them wear the sacred thread, 
janve^ renewing it yearly in Shrdvan (August). Their practice 
in the matter seems very loose. All claim the right to wear 
the thread, but as it has to be renewed every year and the 
ceremony seldom costs less than Qd, to Is. (4-8 annas) , they do not all 
wear it. It often happens that only one brother of a family adopts 
the practice. Caste disputes are settled by a mass meeting of the 
caste. On the whole they are a prosperous class, hardworking,. 


' At’ in some villages a buffalo is slain. The ffesh is not eaten by th©' 

MarAthis, but generally scattered round a temple as food for roirits, 

* ]^ides these, the mardthis bear many suraamfes such as Jidav, Ghohia, Shinde, 
liabAar, Tavdr, Medekar, Thamre, Gogvale, Jdmle, Khetle, and Sivant. 

^ A ©lever weaver earns from 40a* to ms. a month, Ms wife 16a, to £1, and each child 
of six years and over lOa to 12s^ Weaving Jobbers get from £4 to £5 and heaiL 
jobbers from £$ to £10. , 
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Bha^dakis, numbering 70,796 souls, are found in most parts of 
Mstriot, but chiefly in the coast viUages. They supplied the f omer 






f^r TuiSions: Ki4 More, Gaud Shin^t 
neither intermarry nor eat together. Of these the pte is the 
highest, claiming as their own the coast from Goa to ®s,nkot. 
S- home tongue is a rough Marathi. A strong, healthy, 
and 'fine-looking set of men, they are generally well housed, 
and in dress are extravagant, very fond of bn^t colours, 

S when well-to-do, dressing in Brahman fashion. The women 
d^ess like Kunbis and Marathfe. Their rules about ammal food 
^e almost the same as those of the Marathas, but unlike them they 
refrain from intoxicating drmks. In social position they are below 
Se Marathas, who do not eat with them, nor do Brahmans empby 
them as house servants. Some of them are cultivators and others 
saflors, soldiers, and police. A few are moneylenders and moji 

own coooanut trees or are engaged in the liquor trade. A strong, 

pushing tribe, they are fond of athletic exercises especially of 
westlinff. They employ Brahman family priests and pay them great 
respect. In other points they do not differ from the MaraG^ and 
Kunbis. They are not bound together as a body. Caste deputes 
are settled by a mass meeting of adult men. Though ready to take 
to new callings, few of them send then- children to 
risen to any high position. Shindbs, numbering 12,772 souls, fowi^ 
in amall numbers all over the district, are the descendants of female 
slaves. In their language and appearance, and in their rules a-bout 
food and dress, they do not differ ft-om Marathas. Pure Marat^ 
and Kunbis look down on them. But if a Shinde succeeds, after a 
generation or two, his children pass as Marathas, and are allowed to 
marry into lower class families. As a class they are intelligent and 
well-to-do, living as cultivators and entering Government service m 
which some have risen to high offices. Malis, nnmhermg 622 souls, 
are scattered over the district. They probably found their way to 
Eatnagiri from the Deccan where their caste is strong and vade- 
spread. They dress and eat like Marathas, and differ little from 
them in look or dialect. A hardworking, quiet, aud sober class, 
most of them are husbandmen, gardeners, and some are day 
labourers. Phabjans, literally children, numbering 488 souls, are 
found only in the south of the district. In former times it wa-s, - 
and still to a less extent is, the practice for the rich to keep fe^le 
servants, hunhinSf to attend on the women of the family and as 
concubines. The children of these maidservants form the class of 
Phai'ians. They are almost all husbandmen, and except that they 
a lower position, marrying only in their own class, differ little 
from Mar&fchas and Kunbis, Gainis, numbering S19 souls, are 
fmmd in TR.^j ^pnr, Devgad. aud MAlvan. Oripnally the lower 

twelwa&wiywaiMo (IWS) among the Bomhay guard were 800 MaodAiw* 
. (yiTHri with and omer weapons, p Fryer’e New Acoonnt, 66, . ; 
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fcemple servant-Sj whose chief duty is to cut the throat of animals 
offered to the gods^ many of them now liye as husbandmen and 
field labourers. Gavbas^ numbering 1 1^379 souls, are found in the 
south of the district chiefly in Mai van and Vengurla. They seem to 
be a class of Marathas who formerly held the position of village 
headmen.^ They have two divisions, Gavdas husbandmen and cart- 
men, and Mit"Gavdas salt makers. The latter, who work on the salt 
pans of Mitbav, Achra, Mai van, Kochra, Yengurla, and Shiravda^ 
hold a degraded position. No Hindus but Mhars will eat from 
them. 

Of Manufacturers there were four classes with a strength of 20,602 
souls (males 10,177, females 10,425) or 2T8 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 16,879 (males 8278, females 8601) 
were Tells, oil pressers^ 1694 (males 829, females 865) Koshtis, 
weavers; 1591 (males 822, females 769) Salis, weavers; and 438 
(males 248, females 190) Sangars, weavers of coarse woollen cloth and 
blankets. Telis, or oil pressers, are found all over the district but 
chiefly in Malvan. They are of two divisions Lingayat Telis and 
Somvare Telis. The Lingayat Telis are vegetarians and make 
cocoanut, sesamum, and imdi tree oil and are husbandmen and 
labourers. The Somvdre Telis, in addition to the above occupa- 
tions, enter Government service as messengers. The Telis are 
hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Koshtis, BIlis, and Sangars, 
though of different castes, all follow the craft of weaving. They 
are found all over the district in small numbers, l^he Sangars, 
properly sanlcars or workers in hemp, make blankets, kdmhlis; and the 
Koshtis and Salis work cotton and silk. Owing to the competition 
of European goods, the condition of the Koshtis and the Salis is 
somewhat depressed. Of Artisans there were twelve classes with a 
strength of 46,998 souls (males 23,506, females 23,492) or 4*99 per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 15,377 (males 7602, 
female 7775) were Sutars, carpenters; 11,442 (males 5714, females 
5728) Kumbhars, potters; 12,783 (males 6320, females 6413) Sonars, 
goldsmiths; 1828 (males 992, females 836) Lohars, blacksmiths; 
8058 (males 1580, females 1528) Kasars, brass and coppersmiths ; 4^2 
(males 258, females209) Tambats, coppersmiths; 41 (males 23, females 
18) Otaris, casters ; 38 (males 16, females 17) Ghisadis, blacksmiths ; 
10 (males 7, females 8) Pftharvats, stone hewers ; 4 (males' 3, female 
1) Ilangdris, dyers; 2 (male 1, female 1) Gaundis, masons; 2008 
(males 1045, females 963) Shimpis, tailors. Of these classes, tike 
most important found all over the district are the carpenters, Sut4rs, 
the goldsmiths, Sonars, and the blacksmiths, Lohars. SuTAlijiS, 
working both as cai*penter.^ and blacksmiths, and Lohars, 
working only as blacksmiths, are very useful to husbandmen. They 
make and mend their field tools, and are paid in grain at harvest 
time. Most of them cultivate in addition to their calling as 
carpenters. Sonars make and renew gold and silver omamenk. 
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As a class tliey are better off than tbe Sutars and Loliars^ but have 
a bad name for dishonesty. KumbhIrs are found in large 
numbers especially in Malvan^ making earthen pots^ tiles, and 
bricks. They are hardworking and mostly poor. KIsars and 
Taaibats are generally found in large towns. They work in 
copper and brass, and are mostly well-to-do. Shimpis are found 
in iarg‘e villages and towns. They are tailors by profession and 
live by making clothes. 

Of Actors there were five classes with a strength of 20,108 souls 
(males 9698, females 10,410) or 21*3 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 17,990 (males 8796, females 9194) were Giiravs ; 
1321 (males 752, females 569) Devlis; 418 (all females) Bha^ins, 
prostitutes, some of whom are skilled singers and dancers ; 69 
Kalavantins, professional dancing and singing girls; and 310 
(males 150, females 160) Bhorpis, Guravs are of two classes 
Lingayats and Bhaviks ; the Bhaviks found throughout the district 
and the Lingayats only in a few villages. Bhivik, or faithful 
Guravs, besides drumming and at marriages playing on the clarion^ 
sanaij have generally charge of the village gods; and, b,b pujdris^ 
being believed to influence the gods, are much respected by the 
lower classes. Some by cultivation add to their gains as musicians^ 
drummers, and players. The Lingayat Guravs, worshippers of 
shwiingj are all temple servants. 

The Bhavins and Devlis,^ found only in the south divisions of 
Vengurla, Malvan, and Devgad, are said to be descended from 
the female servants of some of the Savantv^di or Mdlvan chiefs, 
who were presented with lands and dedicated to the service of 
the village gods. Of these people the Bhavins are the female and 
the Devils the male offspring. Among her daughters a Bhavin 
chooses one to succeed her as a temple servant, and when the 
girl comes of age, she is dedicated by pouring over her head oil 
from the god^s lamp. The Bhavin practises prostitution and 
differs from a common prostitute, Jmsbin^ only in being dedicated 
to the god. Much lower in position than a professional 
singer or dancer, she is not allowed to sing or dance in public 
and no regular musician ever accompanies her. Except the 
one chosen to succeed her mother, the daughters of a Bhavin 
are married to the sons of some other Bhavin. These sons, called 
Devils, weak but sharp and good-looking and in their dress neat 
and clean, earn their living as drummers or strolling players, and a 
few as husbandmen or village temple servants. According to 
their rules, the sons and daughters of Bhavins and the sons and 
daughters of Devlis cannot intermarry. Bhorpis, or rope dancers, a 
dark well-made class, generally come from the Deccan in gangs of 
about twenty with a few donkeys, goats, pigs, and dogs. They 
generally stop near^some large village in their temporary huts, 
which they carry with them, both men and women performing 
jumping and rope_ dancing tricks. The women, prostitutes in 


^ CotttribuM 'b5r'Mr.,Ga!ipgkt ?. Limaye, By, Ed. Inspector. 
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tlieir youtli.^ generally settle down in later life to marry one of their 
own tribe* As a class they are badly off and show no signs of 
improving. 

Of Personal Servants there were three classes with a strength of 
12^669 souls (males 6080, females 6589) or 1 '34 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 8683 (males 4169, females 
4524) were Nhavis, barbers ; 8985 (males 1910, females 2075) 
Parits, washermen j and one Bhisti, water-drawer. The barbers as 
a class are badly oft'. Some going to Bombay improve their 
condition, but most are poor, forced to cultivate to eke out a living.^ 
The washermen as a rule live close to towns, and most of them are 
well off. ']?hose of Ratnagiri, Hapoli, and Bankot are considered 
the best in the district. Some of them add to their earnings by 
tilling iand- 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were two classes with a 
strength of 18,505 souls (males 9234, females 9271) or 1*96 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 14,396 (males 7096, 
females 7801) were Gavlis, and 4109 (males 2139, females 1970) 
Dhangars. GivLis are cattle keepers, settled in towns and 
large villages mostly in well-built houses. Some cultivate and are 
employed as day labourers and servants, and at Ratnagiri some 
keep carts for hire, but their chief means of living is by selling 
milk and butter, in which, as almost all classes compete, the profit 
is small. The men look after and milk the cattle, leaving to the 
women the work of selling' the milk and butter. Dhangars are 
an inferior class of shepherds who generally live among the hills 
wandering from place to place with their flocks. A few cows 
and buffaloes as well as goats, and cultivate some small fields. 
The men a^re very strong, sturdy, ignorant, simple, and rough ; 
the women, brave and hardworking, take the milk and butter to 
market for sale. 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were four classes with a 
strength of 30,994 souls (males 15,222, females 15,772) or 
3*29 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 14,703 (males 
7004, females 7699) were Gabits ; 8928 (males 4456, females 4472) 
Kharvis; 8949 (males 2191, females 1758) Kolis; and 8414 (males 
1571, females 1843) Bhois. Gabits, found from Devgad down to 
the Goa frontier, are some of them cultivators and labourers, 
but most are sea-fishers and sailors. The women sell fish on the 


^ There m generally one barber for one or more villages which he visits every fort- 
night and shaves as many persons as he^ean in the course of the day. The barber is 

t aid in kind. At harvest time he gets a bundle, hlidra, of each of the crops. The 
arber generally attends on well-to-do persons in the Dimli festival (October) to rub 
cocoanut oil on the bodies of the male members of the house before they bathe. On 
the next clay his wife comes with a burning lamp, drtif and waves it before the chief 
person of the house who generally gives her M. (2 amm) or a piece of coloured cloth, 
kham^ for a bodice. The barber gets a meal on festivals and holidays, and on thread 
ceremonies and mamages, a turban. When a boy is shaved for the first time the 
barber gets a new square piece of cloth, nmdlf worth from 2d to 9d, (l|-6 amias)^ a 
cocoanut, one pound of rice, and a betelnut. The barber holds the flag, 7mhd% of 
the village god when the palanquin, pdlkUi is taken round the temple. 
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spot or take tkem dried for sale in other parts of the district. 
Though not so important as to the north of Bombay, the curing of 
fish is carried on to a considerable extent, and the Gabits have some 
local importance from managing the native craft that still carry the 
balk of the coasting goods and passenger traffic. KhAevis are 
a small class with, besides some about Harnai and Bankot, three 
villages in the Batnagiri sub-division, one on the Jay gad river, one 
on the Purangad creek, and one near Batnagiri. Sailors and fishers 
by calling, they also trade and a few cultivate. They are sober, 
intelligent, trustworthy, and good seamen. Boats manned by 
Kharvis are always in demand. Kolis are found on the north coast. 
The aborigines of the country, they formerly possessed many 
strongholds, the principal being Kardu near the Devghat, whose Koli 
chief, styled Baja, held lands both in the Konkan and in the Maval 
above the Sahyadris. They are a strong hardy race, the men sturdy, 
thick-set, and many of them very fat, the women well-made and 
healthy. They live in thatched huts, in villages very dirty, untidy, 
and full of smells. The men wear a rather high skull cap of red 
flannel scalloped in front over the nose; generally a waistcoat of 
flannel or broadcloth, and a very tightly-wound waistband. Except 
for the cap their full dress does not differ from that of the Kunbis. 
The women dress like the Kunbis, but more neatly. They eat the 
cheapest sort of rice and vegetables, but to a great extent live on 
fish, on their great days killing fowls or a goat or sheep. They 
are excessively fond of liquor, generally taking a large draught 
before their evening meal. From the nature of their work they 
hold a low place among Hindus. Except a few traders and 
husbandmen all are seamen and fishers, very bold, pushing and 
skilful, owning their own boats, preparing their own nets, and on the 
whole independent and well-to-do. They believe strongly in ghosts 
and spirits, and if they think that the spirits are displeased they 
kill sheep, goats, or fowls, and scatter pieces of their flesh that the 
spirits may feed on them. They believe in omens and watch them 
carefully in starting, fishing or going on a voyage.^ Bhois, numbering 
3400 souls, are found all over the district. Freshwater fishei’s, palan- 
quin bearers, melon growers, cultivators, and labourers, they are a 
quiet, orderly, and hardworking class. In food and dress they do 
not differ from Marathas and Kunbis. 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were seven classes 
with a strength of 721 souls (males 374, females 347), or0'07 percent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 464 (males 222, females 
242) were Bobods, bamboo and ratan basket and mat makers; 42 
(males 22, females 20) BhIdbhotjAs, parchers and sellers of 
parched gram and pulse ; two males, Tambolis, betelnut and leaf 
seller’s ; 32 (males 23, females 9) Bajputs, locally called Deccani 
Pardeshis, some of them husbandmen, the rest messengers and 
constables; 18 (males 11, females 7) Vadaes, a wild tribe of wandering 

1 Meeting on the road or path to their vessel a woman whose husband is alive, two 
Brfhmans, or a man with, grain or fish are good ornens^ It ia bad to meet a widow, 
a hat j or a Imreheaded _ ■ ; 
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cutters^ hardworking but clissipa^terl^ inclmed to steal and fond of 
all aniiml food especially of field rats. BeldXes, numbering 99 
souls (males 54j, females 45 come in bands of ten to fifteen from the 
Deccan in the fair season and go back for the rains. Sturdy^ dark^, 
and very hardworking^ they are^ like the Vadars^ stone cutters^ 
and like them have veiy few scruples as to what they eat. RImoshis,, 
numbering 64 souls (males 44 females 24)^ are found only in 
Chiplun, where they are employed as village watchmen. Vaii)Tjs_j 
a tribe of wan defying doctors., occasionally come from the Deccan 
a..nd hawk medicinal herbs, whicdi they are said to collect on the Mirya 
hill, near Ratmigiri. swa-irthy, and strong*_, the men, with, hair 

andbetr.!‘d inishaveig gcuiernlly move about in small bands of two or 
more couples, Tlu}y speak n corrupt M’arathi, and among themselves 
ar(^ said to use 'relngn-'iike dialect. On reaching a village they put 
up in some ternporsiry shods, and dressed in red ochre head -cloths, 
ioosc‘ eoatsj and trousers, move from house to house calling out the 
names of their medicines.^ They are also skilled in di’awing out 
guinea worms for which tlmy are paid 6cL to l.§. (4-8 aunasj. 

Of Leather Workers there were two classes, with a strength of 
10,694 souls (males 5468, feuiales 5226), or 1'18 per cent of the vrhole 
Hindu popiilaiioiJ. Of Ihese 10,572 (males 5400, females 5172} 
were Cbirn’bhdrs, shoemakers, and 122 (males 68, females 54) 
Jingars, soddlors, CmvMiJHARS, found thronghout the district, are 
a hardworking ortlsuly ilass, rather badly ofit Those of Lanja in 
■Rajapur have a local na-mo for their skill ixi making the sandals. 
paJidmu‘» gwiemlly worn by natives in the rainy season. They are 
one of the castes reedvoned impure by other Hindus, Their family 
priest is a Jangain or .Lingavat. In social estimation the priest 
does not suffer degradcii ion by niinisteiuug to the Chambhars. 
JiNOARS make cloth scabbards, saddles, and harness, and also 
wmrk in wood. ll.iey are skilled workers, but of intemperate 
habits. 

Besides Chambliars there were three Depressed Castes with Ui 
strength of 85,528 souls (males 41,756, females 43,772) or 9*08 per 
cent of the wh<.)le Hindu population. Of these 85,513 (males 4d,750, 
females 43,763) wore Mhars; 1.2 (males 5,' females 7) Mangs ; and 
3 (male 1, females 2) Bhaugis or sweepers. Mhars are found 
all over the district, but ere specially common in Ddpoli where 
they own much land. They are of two divisions, Mhar-bele and 
Mhar-pale* They are a strong and thick-set race, and all over the 
distriert affeetdhe name of landholder, mirds% as ro.ore respectable 
than Mhar or Dlunl. They have no scruples about food and drink, 
eating all animals, even, carcasses, and drinking licpior to excess* 
Their touch is considered to pollute Hindus, and so strong is 
the feeling about them, that w.hen a Mhar meets a high caste 
man the MMr is expected to leave the road and step to one 


chief mcdiciEesare kaM mmtdur and rm^shbidur a factitious dnnahar 
made of aiac* nmtpnry\ blue vitriol, and nitre fused together. 
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side» in case Ms sliadow should fall on the man of high caste. 
Some of them who have risen to high positions in the army are, as 
pensioners, treated with respect. But as their pension dies with 
them, none of the families have been permanently raised to any 
hi>^'»*her position. Most of those who remain in Hatnagiri are village 
servants and field labourers. Very few of them hold or till land of 
their own. Of those who leave the district in search of 'work the hiilh 
come to Bombay as carriers and labourers. La-rge numbers enter the 
army and have always proved obedient, hardy, and brave sohJie!\s. 
From a statement supplied by the Military ilLithorities it wamkl seem 
that there are at present 2180 liatnagiri Mluirs on tlic rolls of the 
Bombay army, of whom lOdO are in active service and 1150 
pensioners. Except the pensioners who are w(3ll do-do, the Mhxtrstire 
poor, many of them in debt to the village hesulinen am! the large land-* 
holders. ' They arc a quiet, orderly class, wii b a good character as 
soldiers, and, except in Dapoli where their iiu*rea,se has begun to 
burden the cultivators, they are contented and liked. The Mhars 
are a religious class, with a priest of their owm wdiom they call Mare 
Joshi. Their household gods are Vithoba, Ihaldniinabai, a..i;id others, 
and they go on pilgrimages to Vitlioba/s shrine at Pa/ndliarpur. 
Mangs are scarcely found in tho dista‘iet. One of them was a 
cultivator and tho rest beggars. 

Of Unsettled Tribes there were five, with a strength of 938 
souls (males 444, females 494), or 0*09 per cent of the whote Hindu 
populaiion. Of these 3(')3 (males 171, females 192) were Katkaris ; 
485 (xriales 226, females 259) Thukurs; 57 (males 27, feinaleB ,30) 
Dongri Kolis ; 31 (males 18, females 13) Ijamans ; and 2 Bhik 
(males). 'Katxaims, or makers of catechu, fori, are a wumdering 
tribe, occasionally pa-ssing through the district and travelling as far 
north as KliaBdesh. They claim to be of the same stock as the 
Khandesh Bhils, and are one of the most degraded of hill tribes. 
They knowr iJ.arathi, but ax*e said among theTiiselves to use an 
iinintelligiblojargon. They are small, active, and very dark, and 
dirty in their habits, the men vea:j‘ing the beard and hair long. 
Ft)!* clothes the men have seldoiu more than t'wo pieces of coarse 
cloth, one wouiid round the head, the other round the waist ; the 
women wear a ragged robe almost always without a bodice. They 
have no scruples in the matter of food, eating animals of all kinds, 
even monkeys, 'l^'hoy hold the very lowest social position. They 
travel ab«Mit in gangs of tdn to fifteen, armed with formidable bows 
and a..rrows, with donkeys, goats, and hunting clogs, generally offering 
monkeys and parrots for sale, or WTjrking as day labourers. If they 
find no employment they stay only*., a few days at one place. During 
the rains they live in the forests, but sometimes work for hire in tie 
fields. They have a bad name for thieving and are generally watohetl 
by the police. They reverence the ordinary Iliiiclii gods and believe 
in ghosts and witchcraft. Low as they are, they are said to be better 
oif, and less utterly savage, than they were fifty years ago. ThIkues 
are a wandering tribe found in different parts of the district. They, 
are stouter, fairer, and much less savage-looking than the Katkaris, 
and the women, though fat and iinguiiidy, have frank kindly 
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fitces, Tliey live in. stiiaJl poriei^le liuts. The men wear a cioth 
wiMiici ronrid the lieady a waistcoatj, and a small waistcloth; the 
woiiiea. a fcight'hiiiiDg bodice and a robe closely gmded ywind the 
waisi* Some are hunters, labourers^ cultivators, and herdsmen, but 
most are beggars geD.eral]y going about with bullocks, nandiis, 
trained to dance and nod the head. Dongbi or hill Kohs wander from 
place to place. They know Marathi, but are said among themselves 
to use a stttwge dialect. They till, fish in riveins, and_ bring 
firewood b>r sale. They are a simple and harmless class. Lamahs 
or VANJxii{fS pa^ss througii the district along the trade routes between 
the coast a.ncl the Decciiiii. Gari*ie3‘S of grain and salt on pack 
bullocks, the^y' generally pass the rains in the Deccan, and after the 
€iarlj ha.fvest is over, come to I'lie coast. They generally make two 
trips each fair season. For-jneiiy they were a very large class, but 
since the opening of liill“*ps,sses fit for carts, the demand for their 
services ■ has in great part ceased. 

Devotees and religious beggars of various names, Gosavis, Jogis, 
GondhaliSj .Bhiites, Bhats, . Saravdes, Gopals, and Jangams 
numbered 65f53 (males 8186, females 8367), or 0*69 per cent of 
the whole Hindu population. The fame of Ganpatipule in the 
Eatnagiri subMiviBiou, Parslmrani in Chiplun, and the intermitting 
spring, Gmga^ atUiihaie in Eajapur attract many religious beggars, 
Gosivis (8343) till land, w'ork as private servants, and when at 
leisure, go begging, but seldom to any distance from their homes. 
Recruited from al incest all casres, and worshippers of Vishnu and 
Shiv, they wa'ndf3r in every direction begging and visiting places 
of pilgrimage, d'enns are of many kinds. Some foretell events, 
others o.ct as showmen Co curiously formed animals, and a third 
class are the Ejinphates, or slit-eared Jogis, who wear large 
circular pieces of wood and ivory in their ears. Some marry and 
others remain single. Goi^jdhaiiis, at Maratha', Bhandari, and 
Kunbi marriagos, jrre always, on the last night of the festival, callf 3 d, 
to perforo3 i3i (jomlhal dance and repeat verses. AD the performers 
are men.. They have two muBical instruments, a itnikmm and a 
^mneL At the liiineof the performance, they wear long white coats 
and their orrliruMy liirbrnis. They are generally three, one actor 
and two inasicijms. Bhutes, followers of the goddess Bhavani, 
go aboiii. begging with a lighted torch and a iuntmia in their 
hands. They lia-vc their bodies covered with strings of kmdi 
shellb. BiiA.TS aaid Brahiiicin beggars go begging during the 
fair seasoii, and generally gathei^ enough to last them the wholes 
year. Baeavdus, 1ie.allhy stroog-looking class, are found in 
almost every sub-division. They generally travel in November, 
buying and selling cows and she-buffaloes. Some of them go 
begging with their whole fa4nilies, and return home in April or May. 
Gori-LS sing, dance, leap, and wrestle ; their women beg. They 
keep and deal in cows and buffaloes. Jahoaks act as priests to 
liing^yats and cultivate land. 

In the proportion of Miisalm4ns,,Batnagiri, with 74,833 souls or 
about 7*34 per cent of the whole population, stands first of the thi^ee 
Konkan districts* M.usalm4ns are found in large numbers in the 
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jaorfclieni coast districts^ 18,545 in Dapoii and 13,818 in Ciiipliiii; in 
considerable strength at the old trade centres of E4j^par ( 11 ^ 616 ), 
and SaugatnosliYar (4845) ^ and in very small numbers iii' the 8Ga%' 
3105 in Devgad and 174d in Mai van. 

As in the other coast districts of Western India, the Ratndgiri 
Masalniau population has a strong strain of foreign blood, both Arab 
and Pei\=rian. A foreign element probably existed before the time of 
the prophet Mahammad (570-632)4 And in the spread of Musalm^n 
powoi*, betv:een the seventh and tenth centuries, as sailors, rnereiiants, 
and soldiers of fortune, Arabs came to the west coast of India in 
great numbers/'^ From the accounts of Snliuiiin, the earliest Arab 
iraveller, it would seem that about the middle of the ninth century, 
the Baliiaras who ruled the Konkan wei-e very friendly to the 
Arabs. The people of the country said that if their kings reigned 
and lived for a long time it was solely due io tlie favour siiowTi to 
the Arabs. Among all the kings there was no one so partial to 
Arabs as the Balhara, and his subjects followad his example.^ Early 
in the tenth century, Arabs are mentioned as settled in large 
numbers in the Konkan towns, married to the women of the 
country, and living under their own laws and religion.^ During 
the fourteeuth, fifteenth, and sixteenth ceiitnries, when the lands of 
Ratndgiriformcd part of the possessions of the Bahmaniand Bij^pur 
kings, a fresh impulse was given to immigration, both from the 
increased importance of Dabbul and other pliiees of trade, and from 
the demand for Arab and .Persian soldiers. Even under the Mar4th4s 
the services of Arab soainon were still in demand.*'^ .No record has 
been traced of any attempt to force Islam on the people of the district, 
and fi*om r,he tolerant character of the Bijapur kings/' it seems 
prctbable tha-t, except a few who yielded to the persoasion of 
missionaries, to the temptation of grants of land, or to the oppression 
of Atinmgxeb, Ratnagiri Musalmaus are iioi descended from purely 
Hindu converts. 

Besides the Arabs and Persians who fi*oiu time to time camo 
m soldiers, traders, and sailrjrs, the character of many Musahiian 
villages near Chipiuo ami along the shores of the Bdnkot 
creek, point to some more general Arab settlement. These people, 
the fair Arab-featured Konkaiii Musalinaiis of Bombay, genei‘ally 
known among ilusalmans by the term Kofis, seem, as the name 
shows, to luive come to India from the .Etqdjirates valley, and to 


^ A ifiico o! tbci ecirly Arab sailors is foinicl in Jaziru^ or the islaiu!;, the latter part 
of the iiaiJie hielkeigara. apparuntly applied by Ptolemy (150) and the Feriplas (247) 
to /tie town and island ofyMdlvati or Mehindt. 

Many hh^h Ratnfigirl fan'iilies, t-hoiigli at present followiug ditlbreBt professions^ 
are ^ distinguished by Arabic surnames, Kuu^ judge; Fakfk, lawyer; MuaUm\ 
professor;^ KkaUb, preacher ; elegy singer ;'and Hiijfz, KitiVin reciter. 

_ ® SilioPs Historjv I. 4, TbeBalhh'Asweretbe Hajp-ntsof M.ilkhet near Haidarabad. 
Compare* Mas’ndi’s Prairies d'Or, i. 

ylas’udi (913), Prairies d'Or, II. SB, 

In 1683 fche Company’s nierchantjBan Presirloiit v'as, off Saiigameshvar, 
attacked by two ships and four grabs. The crew were.;irabH who said they were in 
8li»mbbijl B pay. - Ome’s Hist. Prag. 120. 

® Bwijigtlmrdgna of Yusuf Adibhah (1489-1510) and of Ibr/ihim Adilshijb II 
(15904626) murinn’^s religion was interfered with. Perish fca, fl 128. ■’ - ■ ■" 
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belong l;o ihe ssame wave of xirab settlers wlio in Gujarat are known 
asNaiataSj aod in Kanara as Navaits. The traditions of the people 
and the acca)rj.nts of rn any Mnsalm^n historians agree that the bulk 
of thern fled to India from the Euphrates valley about the year 700 
{82 AM.) to escape massacre at the hand of the fierce governor 
Ilajjajbin 

Besides the regular classification into the four main tribes, 
Byatls, Shaikhs, Moglials, and Pathdns/ Ratnagiri Musalmans are 
hx^ally divided into two classes, Jain atis or members of the community, 
and Ihiidis coast iislici'*s, with wiioia the Jamatis do not intermarry 
I'hough Jamatis have much sameness in appearance and manners, 
tiicre is among them a spocial class whose head quarters are along* 
the Biinkot creek and on the Dapoli coast. The Banket Musalmans 
are rather a slim but well made, fair, and good "featured class, the 
men shaving the bead and wearing short rather scanty beards. Their 
home tongue is ifarathi, but most of them know Urdu. Except a 
lew well-to-do landholders they live in second class houses. Some of 
the villagers wear a white Brahman -like turban and the Hindu coat 
and waistcloth. But as a rule the men w^ear a high stiff turban 
of dark cloth, taken, like the J Yirsi hat, from the head-dress of Surat 
Vtoids, a coat, trousers, and Bujarat shoes.‘^' The women wear the 
Hindu dress, and when they travel, a large white sheet-like over-robe. 
Widows dress in white. Landholders, sailors, and some of them 
^un’vants to Europeans, they arc on the wliole well-to-do. The calling 
of boatmen in Bombay harbour has of late greatly suffered from the 
competilioii of steam launches; but many find good employment as 
engineers and workers in machinery. Sunnis of the Shafai school 
few know the IviiiTin or are careful to say their prayers. On every 
Thursday, either ill a mosque, or in a house built for the purpose, the 
Konkaiiis meet togetlie!*, and sing hymns to the praise of God and 
tluj Prophet. This done tea is drunk, and sweetmeats distributed. 
Except that at marriages a dcaigh lamp, filled with clarified butter, 
is, by the womoD, lit, carried to a river, pond or well, and left there, 
and timt for live Thursdays after a death, dinners are given to 
relatkuis and friends, their customs do not differ from those of 


^ Details of HajjaJ the ^terror and scourge* of his country are given in MasHidi's 
Ih'airies ?rC)r, V. JlKDdOO. (See also KhidjIsat-ul-Akhbar, and Tdrildi»i-T\abari in 
lT‘ice.’s IVIuhauoiiadan 45ri“4(J0). According to the general story these 

znea were at hrsT iitilives of Aladina from which they were driven by the persecution 
of Hajjilj. julilitiuu to iJie origiiial body of settlers, it seonis probable that 
fresh ^ iiiuui^Tauts arrived in the tenth century (923-9‘2()) to escape the ravages of 
the Kannatian iiisiirgents who destroyed Basra and Kufa and enslaved part of the 
people (DMIerbclot’s ihbiiotheqiie Ori^^utale, I. 509; Dahistdn, IJ. 421), and in the 
thirteenth ceiitury (1258) when Halaku Klniii the Tdrtiir captured all the cities ofthe 
i^luphrates valley, put the reigning Khidifah to death, and massacred 160,000 of the 
■inhabitants, 

® About are Syeds, A| Shaikhs, and -j?g-Moghais and Fathdns. 

Perhaps dd/tH or tlirowii, in the sense of outcaste. 

^ All Konkaii Ahisalnuins are said formerly to have dressed like Hindus, and, 
marrying Hindu wives, to have adopted many Hindu practices. In time under the 
influence of Musalmfui teachers many town families have .become more strict in their 
practice. Villagers still in many eases dress like Hindus, even worshipping SJdtala- 
Deid, if their^ children arc attacked by smalbpox, Maulvi Byed Ahmad B^ihib 
Gulshanabadi. 
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ortier Musalindrigs.^ They marry ouly among themselves^ marriage 
any other caste being considered a disgrace. Of late one or 
two families have given their daughters to Bombay Arabs. A few 
of thenij some in Bombay and a very small iiii'mber in Ratndgiri^ 
know English^ and teach their children Marathi and a few English. 

D.-iLms^ found, chiefly in the Ratnagiri sub -division;, have the 
tradition that their forefathers came in ships from across the seas. 
Their appearance and position among the Musalmans of the district 
would seem to make it probable that they are partly converted 
HindiiS;, probably KoJiS;, and partly the descendants of immigrant 
Musaitnans and slave girls.*^ Tim men are tall, strong, and 
stoutly built with pleasant but irregular faces ; most of the women 
are swarthy, but a few are fair and well featured. They speak 
Marathi in their homes and many iiuclersiand and speak Hindustani. 
Their houses are almost all thatched huts of the second class. 'Except 
that a few of the men wear tight trousers, they dress, both men and 
women, in Hindu fashion. Some are sailors and cultivators, and 
some go to Bombay in search of work ; others make and sell 
nets and i"ope of all sorts, and most are fishermen differing 
little from Hindus in their way of fishing. They hold a low 
position among the Musalmans of the district. They are hard* 
working, and though many are in delit, as a class they are 
fairly well-to-do. Sunnis in religion they marry only among 
themselves and obey the lva,zi. Very lew of them, send their children 
„to school. , 

Most of the rest of the Miisaliiians are in appearance somewhat 
less sturdy and rough-featured than the Daldis, and darker and 
not so foreign-looking as the Bankofc men. The home tongue of 
all is 'Manltlii, but most of the well-Lo-tIo know Urdu. The 
bulk of them ai‘0 townspeople living in seccuicl class houses, 
generally on rice, and pulse. Most of them are able to afford dry 
fish, but few, except on holidays, eat animal food. The men 
generally wear a skull cap, the Musahorlii coat, and the waist- 
cloth, only the W'el1“ii>-do wearing trousers. Their women all dress 
in lliiniu fashion, in the large Sliirathi robe and bodice. Neither 
liaidrvorkiug nor thrifty, they are orderly, clean, and hospitable. 
Living efneliy as grain-dealers, cultivators, sailors, constables, and 
messengers, they are not as a class well-to-do. In religion almost 
all are Hunnis following the Kazi. Pew of them send their children 
to school ; but many children go to the 'Maulvi to learn the Kuran. 
Pew have risen to high positions. 

There are only three families of Parsis, one settled at Dapoli and 
two at Veiigufia. They are Burope^hopkeepers and traders with 
their head quarters in Bombay. 

Of the 3244 Christians, all, except the European residents, are 
found in the south of the district. Calling themselves Ohristis, and 


^ Mwlvl Syed Ahmad B'^Mb GulshanibMi. 

• ^ Aocording^ to Major Jems (Statistie® of Western India, 14,15) they are a of 
peoiik desceiicM from tbe first Arabian colonists who settled on the western co»t 
m the seventh or eighth centery and correspond with the Miplis of Malabar* ■ 
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kiiowE by ilie people of the district as Feringis or Portuguese, some of 
them may have a strain of Portuguese Wood, but the bulk are natives 
converted in mass to Christianity during the time of Portuguese rule» 
They speak the dialect known as Konkani with more Portuguese 
words than others use. They are generally dark, healthy, and stout, 
living in tiled houses with walls stained with some coloured wash. 
There are few stdely G.bristiaTisettleiiients,but Mdlvan, Yengur]a,Redi, 
and large villages liawe each a considerable Christian quarter. 
They diflbr from, the oth.ru- people of the country in eating rice and 
wheh.t. instead of from Musalmans in eating pork, Ploth men 

...iiBd.- wo.iiieii s.inoko tobacco, and the men are great toddy . drinkers, 
though perhaps not tnoro so than middle class Hindus. Among 
the men, iho welhi-o-do «h*(‘ss like ]h.ii‘opeans, and the poor generally 
in a jacket and sliiu-t troiisr^rs of coloured cotton aiul a red cloth cap 
like tljai WiU’n by .Ivclis, The W' 0 .men dress like Hindus, except 
that they wear a peeulia.r neck amulet of red stone beads strung 
together and joiiiofl i]i front by a greci.i coloured stone edged wdth 
gold, called /ora. They are fond of the red and blue chocked Belgaum 
cloth, and, at cduirch, weav a large white robe drawn over the head. 
They are a quiet, orderly class, hardworking, and, except for their 
fondness for drink, frugal. Jlost of them are liusbandnien shovrmg 
great skill in growing vegetables and in. breeding pigs, ducks, 
turkeys, and hens. 8oJiie also quarry red stones and sell them 
to masons wlio work them into sniali household vessels. The 
upper classes ai'e employed in Bombay as clerks and shopmen. 
Unlike Coa Christitiiis, none take household service with Europeans. 
As a class tliey a, re fairly well-to-do. As was shown by their 
remaining time to it after tiie fall of Portuguese power, they are 
attacbed to their religion, supporting their pricvsts, keeping their 
churches* in good repair, attending the services, and carefully 
obseiwing the high days. Though they have all Christian names and 
surnatnos they still keep the old distinction of caste, calling them- 
selves Christian Knnhis, Bharidfuis, or Kolis, and marrying only 
among memln^rs of their owm caste. 

Soon after the establishnient of British rule (1822), the Scottish 
Missionary Sotu'ety resolved on establishing* a mission in w’^estern 
India. TTie first missionary, the Reverend Donald Mitchell, as 
Bombay was <, occupied and as he was not allowed to settle at Poona, 
chose Baxikfjt as the fii*st station, and soon after added Harn^li. In 
the first yea.r there) w^ere, under mission superintendence, ten schools 
in ten ’villages with a,n attendance of 435 pupils. This, in 1828, had 
increased to seventy -nine schools and 3219 pupils, forty schools and 
1484 pupils ill Bankot and thirty-nine schools and 1735 pnpils in 
Harxi4i. Of the whole number of pupils 300 were girls. In 1829, as 

^ The ('hdstian cliurches are almost all piain oblong buildings with a small 
chancel at the east end, but rarely with aisles. The larger churches have generally 
a low s<juarc tower at tlie- north-west or south-west comer and the smaller ones a bell 
turret. All are whitewashed outside and tiled, and inside many of them are gaudy 
with colour, giidijig, ])ictures, and glass chandeliers. The priest s house is generally 
attached to the church and outside of it. At the west, there is always a stone cross 
raised on steps ami carved with the symbols of the passion and with the date of the 
building or restoration of the (dnurch. On the greater festivals, during service, the 
church bells as-e kept ringing almost without stopping. 
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the work of superintending them, was found ^to ^ interfere with 
vernacular preaching, the schools in the Bankot district were closed. 

In 1830 the mission head-quarters were movecl^ to Poona, and in 
1884 the Eatnagiri mission was given up. During the ^ ten years 
of work few converts were made. And when the mission was 
withdrawn these few went to Bomhayd For^ many years after 
the Scotch mission was withdrawn no fresh efforts were made to 
spread Christianity. In 1878 the American Presbyterian Board 
took up Eatn^iri as a station of the Kolhapur mission. The 
missionaries teach two schools, one for boys with 134 pupils, the 
other for girls with fifty-two. Besides those brought as helpers 
from other districts, there are six native Christians who have been 
received to Church membership. Of these one was a Eoman 
Catholic, two were Muhammadans, two Manlthas, and one a Mliar. 

The mission church, built in 1878 at a cost of £821 (Es. 8210) and 
called the Hunter Memorial Chapel, is a stone edifice with an 
audience hall fifty feet by thirty-five.^ || 

None of the villages are walled or fenced. Those on the coast ' 
are densely shaded by belts of cocoanut gardens, and the roads 
between the long lines of houses are usually paved with cut laterite 
stones. These raised causeways are called pdkMdis.' The villag'e ^ 
sites of the inland parts are well, though less densely, shaded with 
mango, jack, and tamarind trees, each house standing in its own 
yard, Chambhars, Mhars, and other people of low caste live in 
quarters apart from the main village site. These hamlets, vddd^, 
are always as well shaded as the main village." '"In this district 
there is one village or tovm to about every three square miles, i: 

each village containing an average of 790 people and about 1 74 ■’ 

houses. ; 

Except the people of seven towns numbering 64,505 souls, or 6%32 : 

per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Eatnagiri 
district, according to the 1872 census, lived in 1242 villages, with 
an average of 768*62 souls to each village. Three towns had more ; 
than 10,000, and four more than 5000 inhabitants. Excluding the ' i 
seven towns and 5114 hamlets, there w^ere 1242 inliabited state and 
alienated villages, giving an average of 0*82 villages to each square 
mile. Of the whole number of villages, 104 had less than 200 
people; 413 from 200 to 600; 460 from 500 to 1000; 200 from 
1000 to 2000 ; 46 from 2000 to 3000 ; and 19 from 3000 to oOOO. 

As regards the number of houses, there was, in 1872, a total of 
224,790, or on an average 59*32 houses to the square mile, showing, 
compared with 116,807 in 1846, an increase of 92*44 per cent. Of the 
total numbei*, 8318 houses, lodging 27^699 persons or 2*72 per cent 
of the entire population at the rate of 4*15 souls to each house, 
were buildings with walls of stone or fire-baked bricks and roofs of 
tile. The remaining 221,472 houses, accommodating 991,437 persons 
or 97*28 per cent, with a population of 8*35 souls to each house. 


^ Contributed % the Eev.B. Mackichan, M. A., of the 'FteeChurch Mission, Bombay. 
2 Contributed by the Eev. I. Graham of Eatnigiri. 
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incliided all buildings covered with thatci or leaves^ or wltose outer 
walls were oi: mud or sun-dried brick. In 1829, though some 
houses were large and comfortable, each village had, on an average, 
not more than one brick or stone house. The walls of the better 
houses were mud, and of the poorer, reed. The roofs were thatched, 
the better with rice straw and the rest with grass. ^ This state 
of things is now (1880) found only in the smaller villages and 
hamlets. All large trading towns and villages have a good number 
of substantial stone tile-roofed buildings, housing nearly three per 
cent of the population. The better sort of house, square built, with 
an open central or front courtyard, has, round the courtyard, an 
eight feet deep verandah-like dais or platform, raised about three 
feet from the ground ; its walls covered with grotesque bright 
coloured figures of gods and animals, and its cornices hung with 
Bombay or China pictures. From this verandah, the common family 
resort, doors lead into back rooms, mostly dark and windowless, or 
out into a cattle-yard with offices in the rear. Shopkeepers live in 
dark rooms behind their stalls, with a backyard for cattle, and 
offices in the rear entered through a back door. The hovels of the 
poor, a few feet square with one doorway, generally the sole 
opening for light or smoke, are divided by bamboo or palm leaf 
partitions into three or four small rooms into which a family of eight 
or ten are often crowded. 

It^ is probable that in early times there was a more or less 
complete village system. Certain Maratha and Kunbi families were, 
as appears from ancient deeds, styled and ranked as the 

headmen of their villages. The revenue system was then 
kuldrg or rayatvcir^ each cultivator being an independent 
hereditary holder, who stood assessed at a fixed rental in . 
the public accounts, beyond which nothing could be levied from 
him. The creation of village renters, hhots^ introduced a new 
element. The khots in course of time acquired hereditary rights 
by grant or prescription. In a small proportion of the villages, 
less than a tenth of the whole district, the older holders have 
succeeded in keeping their rights intact. These are the pure 
peasant-held, nival dhdrehariy villages of the north of the district, 
and the peasant-held, kaldrgi, villages of the south. In another 
class of villages, while some of the old peasant-holders continue 
to keep their lands, the khots eitlaeT by lapses, or spread of 
tillage, gained rights in the land. These are the mixed, khichdi^ 
half rented half peasant-held villages. In many instances the 
original holders have entirely disappeared, and all the lands are 
either in the hands of the khots themselves, or of tenants who cultivate 
under them. These are called Qiival or pure khoti villages. In 
all these villages, by their superior power and authority, the khots 
have gradually and entirely replaced the ancient patels as headmen 
of villages. There are in fact at the present time no hereditary pafsls . 
in the district, and were it not for the modern appointments of police 
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^ Lieut. Dowell, 1829. Bora, Rev, Rec, 225 of 1851, 273, 
^ Contributed by Mr, G. W. Vidal, C. S. 
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voids nominated by Government from among the most intelligent 
iillao-ers for life or shorter periods, the very name of patel 
Wd hWe been forgotten. Though the ihots have never been 
TcoLsed as Government servants, m villages where the survey 
settlement has been introduced, they are paid a percentage of the 
assessment collected by them on behalf of Government from the 
Peasant-holders, dUrehwris. Elsewhere they receive no direct 
LPuneration either in cash or in land. Except in a very few 
Ullages, where there are still hereditary officers styled maluijans 
and vartaks, appointed or recogmaed by former Governments, the 
klwts are invariably the headmen of their respective villages. Where 
there are mahdjans or vartaks, the khots yield precedence to them, 
and the former are entitled to preside at meetings of the villagers. 
Khots are found of many castes, but a larp majority are Erdtunaus. 

The earliest khots were chosen from a tew old influential Maratha 
families, who peopled the villages at the foot of the Sahyadn range 
in the Khed and Ohiplun sub-divisions. These Maratha knots are 
distin'mishedby the title of mohasakhots,^ which would seem to mply 
that they originally held their villages on condition of some militai'y 
service. The powerful sub-division of Ohitpavan Brahmans holds most 
villages inKhed, Chiplun, and Ddpoli. Eui-ther south, in Sangameshw 
and Ratndgiri, the Devrukha Brahmans take the place of the 
Chitpavans. A few villages in Ddpoli are held by the Jav^ 
Brdlmans. Here and there Shenvi, Prabhu, and Musalman Mots 
are found, and there are also cases of Kunbi, Gavli, and even Mhfr 
khots. In the south the kkot is usually ^£gl|adN^gii^vkar. The , 
village headman is always the first tiT-feceive theWwUeaf, fcm : 

. siwdri, at the celebration of any public religious cerembpy, and : 
until this formality has been obser-ved, the ceremony cannotproceed. , 
His leave has also to be fomally asked and granted before, on .4 
festive days, the palanquin of the village god can be carried in ',| 
procession through the village. The precedence granted to the 
headman on all public and religious occasions does not necessarily = | 
extend to social gatherings, although, as a matter of courtesy, the j 
headman when invited to a wedding or feast will be the first to 5 
receive the pan mpwri. When an event of any importance, such ; 
as a wedding, happens in his own family, the headman is expected 
to entertain the village. On such occasions he gives cooked food to 
guests of his own and lower castes, and the guests of each caste eat 
separately. When the host is of low caste, he can either employ a 
cook of the highest caste, from whose hands all the guests will eat, 
or else he can give the raw materials for the feast to all the guests 
of higher caste than himself. When his circumstances allow, the 
khot secures the monopoly of the village moneylending and grain- 
dealing business. His position gives him a great advantage over 
professional usurers such as Marvd.dis who, as a consequence, have 
little inducement to settle in the district. Though some are rich, a 
: j great many of the hereditary khots are more or less involved in debt, 
and have been compelled to mortgage their estates to (»pitalists, who 

^ MoMm -was part of tho. cliaMtli graotod to Maritlia ofiOicers by m 
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in fcum act as moneylendei's. As might be expected^ the hereditary 
hhots are, as moneylenders, more lenient than the mortgagees, who, 
having no permanent interest in the villagers, strive to make as much 
as possible out of them during their temporary management. Still 
the opposition of cultivators to unpopular moneylenders seldom 
takes the form of active resentment. 

Compared with the Deccan, the number of village servants that 
hold service land, or receive cash from the state, is very small. The 
village establishments are more or less complete; but the remuneration 
of the office bearers is for the most part left to the community. This 
is probably the result of the introduction of the hhoti system. The 
Government having interposed a middleman between itself and the 
cultivators, as a rule, saw no necessity for dealing directly with the 
inferior viUage servants. The chief exception to this rule is the case 
of the village accountants, hulkarnis^ who, being hereditary holders, 
vaiaiiddrSj with grants for the most part older than the introduction 
of the 9, have been allowed to keep their cash allowances in the 
few villages where the vatans exist. The Mhars or village 
watchmen were also, in consideration of their useful and necessary 
Services, gi^anted small cash allowances in a few villages in the 
Eijipur, Mdlvan, and Devgad sub-divisions. A few instances also 
occui' of lands or allowances being paid to special village officers,, 
such as the mahdjan^ the vartak^ the muhadamy and the desdL It 
frequently happens that these offices, the number of which is 
very small indeed, are united to the khotship. . In some villages 
also, where there are no Mhdrs, the temple attendant, ghddi or 
guraVf receives an allowance for performing menial services in the 
village. In the Sangameshvar sub-division, there are two instances 
of service lands being held by shetids, and there is a solitary 
instance in the Malvan sub-division of an allowance being granted 
to the village astrologer, joshi. In some cases too, allowances 
would seem to have been granted to certain servants on the 
representations of khots^ and as a mark of favour to the latter. 
Such are the appointments of the messengers, dpdis^ of the Mafean 
sub-division. The organization of the village establishments diners 
little in different parts of the distinct ; but the full staff' of office 
bearers is found only in the more populous villages. 

Village servants maybe divided into three classes : those rendering 
service to the state; those useful to the villagers; and those 
whose services are not required either by Government or by the 
villagers. In the first class are the headman, hhoi or gdvkar ; 
the police head, patel ; the accountant, kulkarni ; the watchman,, 
'mhdr ; the messenger, sipmi ; ^nd, where he performs other than- 
feemple service, the temple ministrant, gurm or ghddi. In the 
absence of an independent mahdjan or vartak the hhot^ as already 
stated, is the headman of the village. Frequently these latter- 
offices are united to that of the khot, as also are those of the desdi 
and mukddam. The khot from his position enjoys many privileges.. 
In former times he was allowed by custom, as part of -their rental,, 
to exact without payment one day’s labour in eight from ail 
oultivafcors in ‘ his village, except hereditary holders,. dharekaHe. 
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When fchis forced labour was agricaltural, it was styled plough 
scryice^ KhdiicjaT ^VV^heii the labour exacted was of any other 
description, such as carrying grain to market, or carrying the khoes 
palanquin, it was called labour service, vet Ugdr, Forced labour 
of this description has now been abolished, but so patient 
and submissive are the villagers, that it mary be doubted whether 
the system is entirely dead. The police vatehy not being hereditary 
officers, are selected for life or shorter periods from the most 
eligible candidates. Influential Marathas are usually chosen in 
preference to members of the khot families. In the settled sub- 
divisions, the police imiels are paid by cash allowances fixed 
according to the population and importance of the villages. These 
allowances vary from 8,5. to £4 8s. (Rs.4-44) a year. Where the 
survey settlement has not been introduced, the post is purely 
honorary. Hereditary village accountants, hilharnis^ are found 
only in a few villages in the Dapoli, Chipliin, Sangameshvar, 
Eatn%iri, Rajapur, Devgad, andMalvan sub-divisions. Q^he creation 
of khofs has, in nearly every instance, rendered their seiwices 
superfluous. The kidharnis belong mostly to the Brahman, Prabhu, 
and Shenvi castes. They are paid by cash allowances, the only 
exception being Achra in the Malvan sub-division, where lands have 
been assigned for this service. 

Except in a few of the coast villages, Mhars are found 
throughout fche district. They perform various useful services, 
acting as village messengers and scavengers, and except in 
Chipliin, where alone there are Ramosis, as village watchmen. 
They help both the Ichot and the police ‘paiel^ and attend to the 
wants of travellers. The Mhar families are usually of very old 
standing, and are not without some influence. If of longer standing 
in the village than the khot^ they are called vaianddrs and mirdsis. 
InMalvi in the Dapoli sub-division, the Mhars have a Persian copper 
plate grant of considerable age. The mtanddr Mhars were all 
originally independent landholders, and being exceedingly jealous 
of %eir rights, have systematically and, in many cases, successfully 
withstood the kliots^ attempts to rackrent them. For their services 
to the state they receive, in the surveyed sub-divisions, cash allowances 
varying from 4^. to £2 45. (Rs. 2-22) according’ to a scale fixed 
in proportion to the population of the village. In the iinsurveyed 
sub-divisions, except in fifteen villages in Rajapur, sixteen in 
Devgad, and fourteen in Malvan, they receive no state remuneration. 
Nowhere, except in the Chiplun sub-division, have any service 
lands been assigned to Mhars. The village messenger, sipdi^ is 
found only in the Malvan sub-divisipn. The gurav^ as he is called 
in the north, and ghdd% in the south, is usually a Maratha or 
Kunbi, whose chief duty is connected with the village temple. In a 
few villages in the south, he performs general village service like 
that performed elsewhere by Mhars, and in these oases is considered 
a useful servant to Government and paid by the state. In some 
..cases the allowances for this office are paid to the hhot himself, 

' The second class of village servants, who, though they render no 
service to the state, are useful to the villagers, includes (1) the 
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pt-iesi, joshi, upddhia^ or hhat; (2) the temple mmistei% gnrav ^or 
ghddi; (3) the LiDgayat priest, jangam ; (4) the carpenter, siiiAr ; 
(5) the blacksmith, lofmr ; (6) the shoemaker, chdmhhdr ; (7) the 
potter, kunibhdr ; and where there is a Musalman population, (8) the 
judge, kdzi ; (9) the pidest, mulla ; (10) the beadle, mujdvar ; and 
^1) the preacher, khatih. The priest, josJd, upadhia, or bhat^ also 
sometimes styled the Sanskrit scholar, shdstri, or the religious head, 
dharmddhikdriy is the chief Hindu religious officer. He officiates 
at thread, jdnve, inyestments, and at marriage and death ceremonies. 
It is also his business to name lucky days, and, if required, to cast 
nativities. The village priest has no vested right to perform any 
particular ceremony, and the parties are free to employ any eligible 
person, resident either in or out of the village, ^h^joshis are paid 
by fees, varying according to the wealth of their employers i they 
usually supplement their incomes by begging. Only one man of this 
class, a Mai van joshl, who, exclusive of quit-rent, receives £3 
6h\ (Rs. 33) a year, is paid by the state. The business of the temple 
ministrant, gtirav or ghddi, found in almost every village, is to attend 
at the village temple, to clean the ornaments and minister to the 
wants of the idol. He also prepares the leaves, patra^valis, used on 
feast days as plates, and afc stated intervals plays the trumpet in 
front of the village temple. The Lingayat priest, is found 

only in a very few villages, where are settlements of Lingayat Vanis, 
There is no instance of a Jany am receiving state remuneration. The 
carpenter, sutdr, and blacksmith, lohdr, are of the same caste, eating 
together and intermarrying. The carpenter, found in all but the 
very smallest villages, holds neither land nor allowances, and is 
supported entirely by foes for work performed for the villagers. 
Except that he is found only in the more populous villages, the 
position of the blacksmith is the same as that of the carpenter. 
The potter, himibhdr^ and the shoemaker, chdmbhdr, sometimes paid 
in grain and sometimes in cash, suffer little from competition. If 
they can get their work done at home, villagers seldom employ 
oufcside workmen. In villages with a Muhammadan population, 
the establishment usually includes a hdzi, who is the religious 
and temporal head of the Musalman community, settling all 
disputes, and exercising a general superintendence over his followers. 
He also solemnizes marriages and keeps the registers. The kdd is 
not necessarily a village officer. He is usually appointed to a large 
district, and may reside anywhere within the limits of his authority. 
Next in importance to the kdzi is the mulla, who acts as a deputy 
of the kdzi, and has charge of the mosques and burial grounds. The 
mujdvar is the servant who cleans and sweeps the mosques and 
shrines, and the khatib is tire public preacher. None of these 
Muhammadan officials are paid by the state, nor is it, as in the Deccan, 
the custom for Hindus to employ Musalman office-bearers to slaughter 
their sacrificial sheep and goats. This work is inRatn%iri performed 
by the gurav. 

The third class of village servants includes all not direcbly useful 
either. to Government or to the villagers.. These are: (1) the trade 
superintendent, mahdjan ; (2) the overman, vmtak ; (3) the headman. 
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mukadami ; (4) the revenue superinteiident^ destii ; (5) the goldsmith^ 
sonar ; (6) the washermaii, ; (7) the barber^ nhctvi ; (8) the 
tailor^ shmjpi ; (9) the oilman^ ieti ; (10) the assayer^ potddr ; (11) 
the superintendent of weights and measures^ slietia ; (12) the 

coppersmith^ hdsdr ; (13) the cotton cleB^neTy pinjdri ; and (14) the 
betel leaf dealer, tambolL Of the above, the mahdjan.% varlaks^ 
mnkddams, demise potddrsy and slietids are iisuallj hereditary 
holders, vaiand/trsy undev regular deeds. The summary settlement 
has been applied to their allowances and lands, except where they 
are held by village Althongh included in the village staff, 

none of the remaining servants hold service lands or receive 
allowances. All are paid by customary fees. 

The village population usually includes families of more than one 
caste. A few Kajdpur villages are all of one caste, peopled some by 
Marath^s, others by Kunbis, and others hy Musalmans. No distinct 
and separate settlements of aboriginal tribes are found. The whole 
body of villagers hold few rights in common. There are no common 
pasture lands, except in one or two villages held directly by the state 
where lands have been set apart for graKiiig. In such cases no restriction 
is laid on the number of cattle any individual may graze. Every- 
where else the people graze their cattle in their own fields. There 
are no common forests. Here and there beautiful temple groves are 
carefully preserved, and save for the temple, no cutting of timber or 
branches is allowed. The people obtain what fuel they consume 
from trees standing in their own fields. The water of the village 
ponds and w'ells is free to all, except Mhars, Ohambhars, and other 
low castes. But many villages have separate wells and ponds fot low 
caste people. The villagers have no fixed system of distributing the 
cost of any charitable or useful works undertaken by the community. 
Heads of families are expected to contribute according to their means, 
paying so much in cash, or supplying so many days^ labour. Large 
landholders and influantial persons a»re expected to entertain the whole 
village on the celebration of marriages and other important domestic 
events. Guests are also invited from neighbouring villages ; but on 
such occasions, ordinary cultivators, artisans, and petty shopkeepers 
are not expected to do more than entertain a few of their own 
relations and caste fellows. At death ceremonies it is not usual to 
entertain guests of a different caste to the master of the house.* As 
distinguished from old cultivators, vatanddrsy new settlers are 
called hddhekarisy or cultivators of waste-land, hddhen. The same 
name, though for this the correct term is dulandis, is also applied 
to persons living in one village and cultivating land in another. 
Settlements of bddheharis are found in nearly every hhoti village. 
In former times movements of cultivators from one village to another 
were very frequent, and the competition amongst the hhots to attract 
settlers was very keen. If satisfied with the terms offered them, 
the new comers became permanent settlers, and intermarried with 
the older cultivators. If dissatisfied, they moved to other villages 
in quest of more favourable terms. In some villages all the 
cultivators belona* to this class, and through many generations keep 
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occupancy rigMs. In all communal matters^ the Icidheharis enjoy 
equal rights and privileges with the older cultivators^ and are not 
now liable to pay any special fees for the privilege of belonging to 
the village. The changes that have taken place under British role 
have left their mark on the village communities. Disputes are now 
rarely referred to the village councils, and the headman is seldom 
called on to give his advice on doubtful questions. The gradual 
spread of education, their better knowledge of law and procedure, 
improved communications, and new markets, have made the 
cultivators more self-reliant and independent. 

The pressure of population is relieved by the readiness with 
which the people leave their homes in search of work. The 
better class of Christians and Brahmans find openings as clerks, 
and in the civil branches of Grovernment service ; Musalnians, 
Marathds, and Mhars are such favourite and willing recruits, 
that Eatn^giri is the nursery of the Bombay army, and to a large 
extent of its police, and from Eatn^iri the labour market of 
the city of Bombay is in great measure supplied. Thi'ee large 
classes of workers go to Bombay from fiatn^iri. Yearly, when 
the rice harvest is over, bands of husbandmen and field labourers, 
numbering altogether not less than 300,000 souls, find their way, 
some on foot, others by sea, to Bombay, and working there during 
the fair season, return to their fields in time for the rice sowing. 
The second class, almost all Mh^rs, take service as municipal street 
sweepers, keeping their places for years, but every season arranging 
for a short holiday to carry their savings to their Eatnagiri 
homes. The third and most important class are the mil] -workers 
who belong to two divisions, Bankotis from the north and Malvanis 
from the south. These people settle in Bombay, the northerners and 
southerners generally keeping separate, working in difi'erent mills. 
Though wages have by competition and dull trade greatly fallen, as 
all the members can find work, every family still earns a large sum, 
Vith little comfort in their crowded houses, they are well fed,, and 
well clothed, and save large sums which they generally take to 
Eatnagiri, spending much on their marriages and other family 
events, but investing a part in ornaments and in Buying land. 
Besides these movements to Bombay, a considerable, and. with 
improved communications, an increasing number of Musalmdns, 
Kunbis, and Mhars go for work to Aden and the Mauritius, 
Sometimes whole families emigrate, but as a rule the greater number 
^ are young men. All of them leave, meaning to come back when they 
have made some money, and except those who die abroad, all come 
back after serving from five to# twenty years. Men never settle 
abroad or bring home foreign wives. When away most of them keep 
up a correspondence with their families. In Aden they work as 
laboiu^ers and in the Mauritius in the sugarcane and potato fields. 
Their savings, sometimes as much as £50 (Bs. 500) and generally 
about £20 (Es. 200), are brought back in cash or in ornaments. 
Though their health does not seem to suffer from the change of 
climate, men never pay a second visit to Aden or the Mauritius, 
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CHAPTER J\L 

AGRICULTURE. 

AaRTCULTUREy tliG THOst iniportaiit industry of tlie district^ supports 
743^217 persons or 72*92 per cent of tlie population.^ 

There are four chief soils : rice ; garden ; alluvial^ rabi ; and upland, 
varhas.^ Each of these main classes includes several varieties. Of rice 
land the chief sorts are : mali, panthaly hidydty pulanvaty haul or 
hhdriy and hhdrvat. Mali lands are the open tracts in the bottoms 
of valleys. Where the surrounding rocks are laterite, the mali 
soil containing much iron clay is stiff and hard to plough. 
The colour varies from yellowish red to dark brown. Inland, near 
the trap of the Sahyadri hills, the mali is much softer, deeper, and 
darker. This is the richest soil in the district, and generally holds 
moisture enough for a second unwatered crop. Pdnthal soil is 
found in low-lying lands, where during the rainy season water lies 
deep. Its rainy weather rice crop is coarse, and often harmed by too 
much wet. Fields of this soil yield a second crop without watering.. 
KudycUy or terraced land, the rice soil on the slopes and at the 
foot of hills, with more gravel and less clay, is poorer than 
malL Pulanvaty or sandy soil, is found only on the coast and 
along estuaries. It has always more sand than earth and in many 
places is almost pure sand. Barren in ordinary or irregular seasons, 
with, a heavy and steady rainfall, it yields good crops. Bduly or 
khdriy is the name given to the soil in the hollows on the tops of the 
fla.t laterite hills near the coast. It is found in small patches of 
seldom more than a few acres, and is generally surrounded by bare 
sheet rock. Extremely fine, crumbling to dust on being' ploughed, 
it is seldom more than a few inches deep. Khdrvaty or salt, is 
rice land near the coast and on the banks of tidal creeks. Most 
of it is reclaimed from the sea by earth or masonry dams. Always 
more or less charged with salt, it grows only a coarse red rice. 

Garden, hdgdyaty lands are chiefly plantations of cocoanut and 
betelnut. There are two sorts of garden land, the one known as 
dgri or astdgriy or salt, the other as dongri or hill hdgdyat. Agri 


i ^ This total 743,217 is made up of the following items : (1) adult males engaged 
in agrieiilture as per census of 1872, 226,254 ; (2) their wives calculated on the basis 
of the proportion of the female to the male population, 260,616 ; (3) their children 
? calculated on a similar basis, 256,347,* total 743,217. This calculation is necessary, 
as the census returns show a total of 224,468 under the special head adult 
' agpcultural females, and contain no separate figures for the children of agriculturists. 
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bdgdyat is always found on tlie coast or on tlie banks of tidal rivers^ 
where the soil is sandy. The cocoa palm flourishes in this soil^ 
bearing in eight or ten years and not requiring waber after the fifth. 
The lands usually chosen for dongriy or hilb bdgdyat are well watered 
spots on the lower slopes of valleys. Babiy the alluvial soil near the 
banks of rivers, is usually very deep and fine. It ^fields crops of 
pulse tuTy sugarcane, and hemp, and in the south, with the help of 
water, an additional hot weather crop of ndchniy Eleusine coracana. 

Varkas soils are the uplands, generally light and poor, where the 
cheaper and coarser grains, ndchniy variy Mid liarih are grown. 
The rotation of crops in varkas lands is karihy Paspalum scrobicula- 
turn, in the first year ; variy Panicum miliare, in the second ; and tily 
Sesamum indicum, in the third. After the third crop the land is 
allowed to lie fallow for seven years.^ There are two sorts of varkas 
land, one known as hhdtli or mdl, level parts where the plough can 
be used, the other dongri or hill land, the steeper slopes tilled by 
the hand. In coast villages, where fish manure is used, much of the 
hhdtli land bears for five or six years in succession, and then only 
i^equires a fallow of one or two years. Hill, dongri y land is usually 
cultivated for three or four years, and then, according to the situation 
and quality of the soil, lies fallow from three to twelve years. The 
untilied land yields grass and brushwood which is burnt for manure. 

As the revenue survey has been introduced into 774 of the 
1337 Ilatn%iri villages, there are no available details of the area of 
the different classes of soil. 

Irrigation is chiefly from wells and water courses, pats. The 
tidal wave passes so far inland that the large rivers are useless for 
irrigation. There are no canals, and, except in Mai van, no ponds ^ 
or reservoirs large enough to be used in watering the fields. The 
chief irrigated crops are rice, sugarcane, and garden produce. In 
1877-78, of 1,020,836 acres the total area nnder tillage, 11,975 
acres or IT 7 per cent were irrigated. Of the irrigated land 5793 
acres were under rice. 

The plough is small and light, easily drawn by one pair of 
bullocks or buffaloes, well suited to the tiny patches of rice land so 
common all over the district. The area an average pair of bullocks 
can plough is, in rice land, about two, and in both alluvial, rabiy axid 
hill, varkasy lands about four acres. Betel and coooanut gardens 
are not ploughed. 

The 1878-79 returns show 101,276 distinct holdings, khdtdsy 
with an average area of ten acres. Of the whole number 57,914 
were holdings of not more than five acres ; 16,030 of not more than 
ten acres ; 14,989 of not more than twenty acres ; 9327 of not more 
than fifty acres ^ 2069 of not more than 100 acres; 680 of not 
more than 200 acres ; 143 of not more than 300 acres; 52 of not 
more than 400 acres ; 27 of not mofe than 500 acres ; 28 of not more 
than 750 acres ; 6 of not more than 1000 acres ; 6 of not more than 
1500 acres ; 3 of not more than 2000 acres ; and 2 above 2000 acres. 


^ Collector to Governmeut, 31st December 1822. 
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The agricultural stock in Government^ hkalsa, villages amounted, 
according to the 1878-79 returns, to 93,690 ploughs, 753 carts, 
187,466 bullocks, 133,215 cows, 67,379 buffaloes, 403 horses, 
46,841 sheep and goats; and 5 asses. 

As the details of processes, crops, and cost of tillage, given 
in the general chapter on the agriculture of the Konkan, apply 
to Ratnagiri,' only a few points of local importance are noticed 
in this place. Of 1,110,280 acres'^ the total area of arable land, 
1,020,836 acres, or 91*94 per cent, were in the year 1877-78 under 
tillage. Of the 1,020,836^ acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 
949,142, or 92*97 per cent, of which 143,797 were under rice, IMt, 
Oryza sativa; 15 under Italian millet, rdlciy Panicum italicum ; 
273,673 under thick-spiked eleiisine, ndgli or ndclm% Eleusine 
coracana; 167,950 under chenna, vari^ Panicum miliare ; 852,927 
under harih, Paspalum scrobicnlatum ; and 1 0,780 under miscellaneons 
cereals. Pulses occupied 25,721 acres or 2*52 per cent, of which 1579 
were under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum;*5379 under iur, Cajanus 
indicus; 6251 under horse gram, huKth^ Dolichos uniflorus ; 3040 
under green gram, Phaseoliis radiatns ; 5240 under black gram, 
udidy Phaseolus inungo ; and 4232 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising 'pdvfxi Dolichos lablab, hadva Dolichos spicatus, and 
chavU Dolichos catjang. Oil seeds occupied 25,360 acres, or 2*48 per 
cent, of which 25,337 were under giugelly seed, til^^ Sesainum 
indicum ; and 23 nnder other oil seeds details of which are not 
available. Fibres occupied 5696 acres, or 0*55 per cent, of which 
683 were under hemp, amhctdi, Hibiscus cannabinus ; and 
under san, or Bombay hemp, tag, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 14,917 acres or 1*40 per cent, of which 1574 were 
under sugarcane, usj Sacchariim ofScinarum; 962 under chillies, 
mircH, Capsicum annuum; and 11,774 under miscellaneous vege- 
tables and fruits. 

The following are the chief details of the more important crops. 
Harik^ Paspalum scrobiculatum, holds the first place, with, in 1877-78, 
352,927 acres or 34*57 per cent of the total area under tillage. One 
of the coarser grains, hank grows in uplands, either fla.t or on 
steep hill-slopes, where, according to the general practice, harik 
follows vari and is followed by tiL In growing Jiariky about a 
fortnight after the rains set in (June 20-30), the ground is four 
times ploughed, and the seed sown broadcast. The crop, after 
one hand weeding, ripens about the end of October or the 
beginning of November. The cheapest grain in the district, though 
never touched by the welhto-do, harik forms the common food of 
the poorest classes. It has an unpleasant narcotic property which, 
though to some extent neutralized' hy steeping in cowdung and 
water, causes sickness in those not used to it. So unwholesome, 
even deadly is it,^ in large quantities, that great care is taken to 

4 As the whole district has not been surveyed, these figures are little more than 
^timates. 

-ji ® Of 1,020,836 acres, 16,308 acres were twice cropped. 

3 Some Vilgher convicts, who broke out of the Eatnagiri district jail in 1868 were , 
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keep cattle from straying into a harih field. Ndchiifi-^ Elensine 
coracana^ kolds tlie second place mtli^ in 1877-78^ 273^.246 acres 
or 26*76 per cent of the whole a^*ea under tillage. The head -quarters 
of fhckhni tillage are the sub-divisions of Ratn%iri, Ohiplun^ Khed, 
and Dapoli. The chief produce of poor uplands, it is always 
grown as the first crop after the land has been refreshed by three 
or more seasons of fallow, and strengthened by a dressing of burnt 
cowdung and wood ashes. It is also, by the help of water, grown 
as a dry w^'eather crop in alluvial, rabi^ land when it is called 
gimvas. * There are about twelve sorts of ndehnh half of them * 
early, halva, ripening in September ; the rest late, garva, ripening 
about the end of October. Dearer than harih and cheaper than rice 
or millet, nmhni is the common food of the poor. 

Vari, Panicum miliare, holds the third place with,, in 1877-78, 
167,950 acres or 16*45 per cent of the total area under tillage. Vari, 
of which there are two kinds, is always grown in the rainy season on^ 
level soils, after and in the same way as ndchiL Commonly eaten by 
the poorer classes, it is dearer than harih and cheaper than ndchnL. 

Rice, hhdt,. Oryza sativa, holds the fourth place with, in 1877-78,. 
143-,. 797 acres or 14*08 per cent of the whole area under tillage. There 
are three modes of growing rice as a rainy season crop. The first 
and commonest by transplanting seedlings, the second by sowing 
sprouted seed, and the third by sowing dry seed broadcast. Dry 
weather rice crops, called vdingan,. are grown by watering fields 
which have yielded a rainy weather crop. The places chosen for 
a dry weather rice crop are generally hill side terraces well 
supplied with water. Land tilled in this way often yields a large 
outturn, but as it is already exhausted by the rainy season crop, 
before the rice is sown it wants heavy manuring and careful 
ploughing. The vdingan rice crop ripens about the end of March. 
Of fifty varieties of rice,^ about forty, ripening in September, are 
called early,. /mte® ; the rest, ripening towards the end of October, 
are called late, mahdn or garva. These varieties of rice differ much 
in value, the late sorts being generally the- best. Their prices, 
in ordinary seasons, vary from to lid, a pound (Rs. 35 - 48) a 
hhandL Rice is the common food of the well-to-do, and is- eaten 
by the poor on marriage and other special occasions. It is used in 
the manufacture of ink and by washermen in making starch. 
Rice spirits are sometimes distilled,- but from the cheapness of palm 
liquor are in little demand. 

Of Pulses known collectively as haddan the chief kinds are 
horse gram, huliih, Dolichos flniflorus, grown in all parts of 
the district except Khed and especially common in Malvan and 


I ^ Tlieir names are : patnif p(mm\ vdlya^ vamgal^ cUmmsd\ tdmh&dl, hdlkdl 

b Ddnhsdl^ tavadl^jiresdl, rdjesdh lavesdl, sdh pdtni, dmbernohar, nirpunjy mdnjarvdi 
J hidyay kothahivy divdlwamgaly gajvel, sandhdrieybhadas, hda^mimdga pdridra, ddmga^ 
[ dodahy aiicMUy harhuly ghudya, kolamhyay kinjala, ekhmbya, sorti, hishdle or karngute[ 
Monphaly sarmtiy hhochariy naPdUy sutydly tdkla, turya, hahipatniy hvddlpatniy khdri 
\ m&tiydh mundm-tdmhada, kwmod, ghotvdl, and v&dchk 
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Deygad, In 1877-78, 6251 acres or 0*61 per cent of the 
tilled area was under kulUh. Sown in NoTeinber, after the rice 
crops are housed, it ripens early in March, lixilith flour is used as 
ddl^ and the seeds, when boiled and mixed with gram, make very 
good food for horses. Its stalks are used as fodder. Ti{i% Cajanus 
indicus, largely grown in the north of the district on the banks of 
the Chiplun and Khed rivers, is not found in any quantity south of 
Eatnagiri. In 1877-78, 5379 acres or 0*52 per cent of the tilled 
area were under tm\ It grows both as a rainy weather, and in the 
better class of rice fields as a dry weather crop. The rainy wreather 
iiir is sown in July and ripens in November ; the dry weather tur is 
sown in September and ripens in February. The green pods are used 
as a vegetable, and the dried beans are split and eaten with rice. 
The dried stalks yield excellent charcoal for gunpowder. Black gram, 
udidj Phaseolus niungo, is grown all over the district. In 1877-78, 
5240 acres or 0*51 per cent of the tilled area were under udid. 
It is sometimes sown among standing rice and left to grow after 
the rice-crop has been reaped. It ripens about March. Green gram, 
mug, Phaseolus radiatus, grown all over the district, is most common 
in Chiplun. In 1877-78, 3040 acres or 0*29 per cent of the tilled 
area were under mug* There are two crops of green gram in the 
year, an early or rainy weather crop sown in July and ripening in 
September, and a late or cold weather crop sowm in December and 
ripening in the beginning of March. As a cold weather crop, it is 
grown in damp fields and as a rainy weather crop in sandy soils. 
Gram, harbhare, Cicer arietinum, wdth 1579 acres, is grown chiefly 
in Chiplun. It is sown in November and ripens in March. Pdvta^ 
Dolichos lablab, is also an important crop. 

Til, Sesamum indicum, chiefly grown in Dapoli, had, in 1877-78, 
25,337 acres or 2*48 per cent of the tilled area. It is of two 
kinds, black-seeded and white-seeded. Black-seeded hV, which 
generally follows hariJc, and sometimes, though with a smaller return, 
ndehni or vari, grows best on tolerably flat land. No manure is used, 
but after two ploughings, from the middle to the end of June, it is 
sown broadcast. The seed yields gingelly oil used both in cooking 
and as a medicine. The white-seeded til is grown in the same -way. 
The seed forms part of many sweetmeats, and yields an oil used in 
cooking. The percentage of oil in the seeds is not so large as in 
the black-seeded variety. 

Sugarcane, 1574 acres, is gi*own in all parts of the district except 
in Khed. It is planted in February and March and is ready to cut 
in January Mauritius sugarcane, introduced many years ago, is still 
•cultivated in some places, but a small red variety is preferred.^ The 


i In 1834 about 5000 Mauritius canes were brought to Katnigiri, but from their 
indifference and dislike of anything new, the people refused to plant them, (Collector 
to the Rev. Com. 4th Septejnber 1834). About 4000 given free of charge in the village 
of Mirya two miles from Eatnagiri, produced 14,000 superior canes, A large numSr 
of these were again distributed. (Collector to the Rev. Com. 7th September 1835). As 
they yielded thrice as much juice as the ordinary cane they soon rose in public 
esteem, and Government to further its cultivation granted remissions of rents on fields 
destroyed by jackals, ants, or blights. (Government to the Rev, Com. 25th October 
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sugar-making process is simple. Some men out tke cane^ otkers feed 
a coarse mill that squeezes out the juice^ and others boil the juice in 
a large caldron^ in which_, without refining, it is allowed to harden. 
The raw sugar is much used by the people of the district. 

Chillies are, by the help of water, grown in considerable quantities 
as a dry weather ci’op. Sown in November or December, the pods 
begin to ripen about the end of February and the plants, if well 
watered, yield for sevei'al months. 

Tdg^ hemp, Orotalaria juncea,is gTown to a considerable extent 
the rainy weather crop is sown in July and ripens about the end 
of October. The dry weather crop is sown in rice soils about 
November and ripens about Mamh. It is used chiefly for making 
fishing nets, twine, ropes, gunny bags, and paper. 

Cotton, kdpus, Grossypium herbaceum, is not grown in the district. 
The soil, a poor stiff clay, is ill suited to its growth. Up to 1818, 
when some experiments were begun with exotic cotton, except a 
few plants of the Konkani or naturalized Bourbon, for domestic 
use, no cotton was gTown in Ratnagiri.^ The 1818 experiments, 
though at first hopeful, were in the end disappointing. In 1838 
the high price paid for Sea Island cotton led the Eevenue 
Commissioner Mr. Williamson to try to grow it in the flats near 
the Malvan salt pans. The experiments were renewed soon after 
by the Collector Mr. Elphinston in his own garden with the Sea 
Island, New Orleans, and Konkani varieties. : The land was richly 
manured, and the plants grew freely. Samples were sent to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and to London brokers. Favourable 
opinions expressed by both encouraged Mr. Elphinston to continue 
in 1840-41 the cultivation of the Sea Island and Bourbon varieties. 
The samples sent were said to be equal to those of the previous 
year, and experiments on a larger scale were advised. But as Mr. 
Elphinston had supplied no details of the cost of cultivation, and as 
he admitted that it far exceeded the price realized. Government did 
not think it advisable to undertake experiments on a large scale. 
In 1841 they placed twelve barrels of New Orleans seed at Mr. 


1839 the sugarcane crop was destroyed by ants and jackals, except in Mirya whence 
others obtained large supplies. (Collector to the Eev, Com. 29th February 1840). 
In 1856 its cultivation was confined to a few coast villages. 

^ In 1835 the cultivators, fearing a rise in the assessment on hemp grown on 
unassessed lands, discouraged its cultivation. (Collector to tlie Eevenue Commissioner, 
7th September 1835), Coveniinent accordingly granted twenty -five year leases and 
promised remissions. (Ooveniment to the Eevenue Commissioner, 21 st April 1836). In 
1836 Eatn^iri ropes were in much demand for the Bombay shipping. (Revenue 
Commissioner to Government, 1st April *1836). The highest assessment was reduced 
from £1 2s, to 10s. (Es. 11 - 5) a. higha, (Government Eesolution, 29th September 
1836). In 1839 the precarious nature of the crop, the dislike of the people to hemp 
because it was used in fishing nets, the poverty of the cultivators and the opposition of 
the khots were the chief checks to hemp being generally grown. (Assistant Collector 
to Collector, 8th August 1839). 

2 Dr. Hov4 (December 1788) found up the Bdnkot . creek cotton of the yellow sort 
growing very freely. It had just begun to bud and promised a plentiful harvest. It 
was planted both with rice and pulse and with wheat. Tours, 191,192. On the other 
hand Forbes writing about the same time makes no mention of cotton. Or. Mem. 
I. 107, 122. .It seems possible that Dr. Hov4 mistook the hemp plant, ambddit 
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ElpMnston^s disposal;, but failing to induce tlie people to take the 
seed, be sent back eleven barrels and kept one for bis own use. 
Tbe plants sprang up, but rain destroyed most of them and tbe 
rest yielded a very scanty crop. In 1840-41 be still further extended 
tbe cnltivation of these exotic varieties, Konkani, or Bourbon, cotton 
was pronounced to be more useful than tbe Sea Island, as tbe Sea 
Island was used only for tbe finer yarns, and its consumption was 
comparatively limited. Eeturns of tbe cost of cultivation in 1840-41 
and 1841-42 showed a loss in tbe first year more than covered by tbe 
profit in tbe second. Tbe acre yield was thrice as much as at Broach 
and Kaira. On tbe recommendation of tbe Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, Grovernment placed a sum of £1000 (Rs, 10,000) at 
Mr. Blpbinston^s disposal. In 1843-44, 275 acres and in tbe next 
year 342 acres were cultivated, but tbe experiment was a decided 
failure, most of tbe seed planted never coming to maturity. ^ Tbe 
kinds sown were Bourbon, hybrid Bourbon obtained by artificial 
impregnation with tbe best American varieties, -and Sea Island. 
In 1845, Mr. Elpbinston reported to Government that tbe chief 
obstacles to success were tbe cost of tillage, tbe barrenness of tbe 
red soil, and tbe highness of tbe rents owing to tbe difficulty of 
procuring good land, tbe inhabitants depending on their fields 
for their subsistence. He was of opinion that tbe climate suited 
tbe plants well, even those of foreign origin. In 1846-46 tbe 
produce of tbe gardens ainonnted only to ton (4| hhandis) of 
uncleaned and ton (If kkandis) of clean cotton. Tbe Colleetoiy 
Mr, Liddell, who succeeded Mr. Elpbinston, recommenjbdrdii&t the . 
experiments should be given up, Tbe farms were^bsed in April 
1844, and since then no fresh experiments have been made, 

Tbe district does not yield grain enough for the wants of its 
people. Largo quantities are brought in from above tbe Sabyadri 
bills and from tbe Kolaba district. Much of tbe soil is so poor that, 
after yielding two or three crops in succession, it requires several 
years^ fallow. 

In all parts of tbe district not only tbe agricultural classes, 
Kunbis, Maratbas, Bbandaris, Musalmans, and Mhars, but almost 
tbe whole population, including some Brahmans, are engaged in 
tillage. Washermen, tailors, blacksmiths, and other artisans, 
unable to support themselves by their callings, are often forced to 
eke out their gains by cultivation. Prabbus, Bhats, and Gujars are 
tbe only classes who never directly engage in field work. 

The six chief classes^ of cultivators are, Kunbis, Marathas, 
Bbandaris, Musalmans, Mhars, and Brahmans. Ko materials are 
available from which even an approximate estimate of tbe strength 
of these classes can be made. Of Brahmans very few actually 
engage in field work. They bold land both as proprietors and 
tenants, and either employ labourers or sub-let to persons who pay 
them a fixed share of tbe produce. 


, ^ 4 Coiitfibated by Mr, E, Gibson, Py. Supt. Eev. Survey, 
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Except in a few coast villages entirely occupied by Musalmans 
and Bhandaris^ Knnbis and Mliars are found in almost^ every part 
of tbe district. Marathas are chiefly found in the valdti^ or upland^ 
villages of the centre of the district^ and close under the Sahyadri 
hills. Bhandaris and Musalmans are always found in the lowland, 
hhdldtiy coast villages.^ Brahmans live in the coast villages and in 
the centre of the district. They are seldom found near the Sahyadri 
Mils. 

The Kunbi generally lives in a small house with mud and gravel 
walls, and a thatched roof held up by wooden posts let in at the 
corners and gables. The rafters are generally bamboos, and the 
thatch bundles of rice straw and coarse grass. A rough wooden 
frame let into the wall supports a small door, made as often of split 
bamboos as of wood, and one or two small holes in the wall serve to 
let in a little air and light and to let out smoke. The inside is 
generally divided into two rooms, a larger where the family cook 
and live in the day time, and a smaller the sleeping and store room. 
At the gable end is usually a lean-to shed in which cattle and field 
tools are kept, and grass and wood stored. A Maratha\s house is 
generally better and much neater than a Kunbf s, -with sun-dried brick 
walls, a tiled roof, a front verandah, and in the fair season an outer 
booth of palm-leaf matting, the floor every day carefully smoothed 
and cowdunged. Most Brahmans, Bhandaris, and Musalmans live in 
well-built houses raised on stone plinths. The walls are of masonry 
or burnt brick work and the roofs are tiled. The wood work in the 
roof is generally substantial and well built, and the door and window 
frames neatly put together. Wooden shutters are generally used, 
though glazed windows are sometimes seen in Ratnagiri, Mai van, 
Vengiirla, and other towns. The village Mhar usually lives in a 
small shapeless roughly -built thatched mud hut. But pensioners and 
other high class Mhars generally, like the Marathas, build a better 
style of house. 

The Kunbi owns a pair of bullocks, a cow or buffalo, and a few 
goats. His field tools are, one plough, three harrows, one with short 
wooden teeth, one a log for crushing clods, and one a flat smoothing 
board j two or three picks, hudah^iov digging hill lands; two or 
three billhooks, hoitds ; two or three hoes, pdvdds ; two or three 
sickles ; and half a dozen mallets, mogrisy for hand crashing clods. 
His house gear is a few copper and brass eating and drinking dishes 
and cups, and two or three small cooking pots. His water is always 
carried, and his food very often cooked, in earthen pots, Hone 
have large stores of grain, though a few of the better class keep 
small stocks of ndchni or harih enough to support their families for 
a few months after harvest and to supply seed grain. Except that 
in the matter of household goods they are better off than the Knnbis, 
this account applies equally to most Maratha husbandmen. 

The Kunbi is an orderly, hardworking and excellent cultivator, 
very skilful and clever in damming streams and cutting water- 


^ In the Konkan the inner uplands are called vaMii {mrthdya^ uplands) and the 
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courses for rice fields. Wlienever tlie soil suits, and there is water, 
he grows garden crops and uses manure freely. Tlie Maratha is 
orderly and steady but in a less degree than the Kunbi, and his 
style of tillage shows that he has not the same patient endurance 
of hard work. The Bhandari is not so good a cultivator either as 
the Maratha or the Kunbi. Most of them follow the more gainful 
calling of toddy-drawing and the lands they till, in the sandy tracts 
on the sea coast are, from the nature of the soil, easily worked. The 
Musalman is a still worse cultivator than the Bhandari. They have 
less energy and perseverance, and many of them, fishers or sailors 
in the fair season, are less dependent than others on the success of 
their tillage. They use manure freely but are less careful about 
ploughing and weeding, and seldom cultivate fields of poor soiL. 
Mhars are rarely good husbandmen. Holding it in return for 
service, under the khoti system, they seldom pay for their land or 
only pay a nominal rent. Skilled in cutting stones suited for roof 
props, and much employed in building stone embankments for 
reclamations and temple causeways, Mhars have not the same 
inducement to become good cultivators as Kunbis and others who 
entirely depend on the outturn of their fi.elds. 

Many Marathas and some few Kunbis are proprietors wuth tenants. 
But the bulk of the cultivating classes are small landholders, many * 
of them also working as field labourers. So dense is the population 
that nearly all are forced, in some way or other, to add to the store 
supplied by their fields. .-_^ery year, soon after harvest, Kunbis and 
Mhars migrate in thoiisands"lK5«i^gmbay and other labour markets, 
and return to their homes at the beCT§ iiii^baL^e nexiLj:^^ 
season, with money enough to buy seed gramanSR^ptheir families 
during the rainy months. In their absence the women and children 
live on the small store of grain they may have been able to keep 
over from the previous harvest, and eke out a subsistence by the 
sale of firewood, grass, and fowls. Marathas and Brahmans do not 
migrate to the same extent as Kunbis. But many of them enter 
the army, police, and other branches of Government service, and 
remit money to their relations who remain in Eatn^iri to look after 
the land. Musalmans engage in trade or in shipping and add the 
profits to what their lands yield them. 

Not from high rents, but chiefly because the land fails to yield 
enough food to support the people, there is considerable indebtedness 
among cultivators. This is especially the case with Kunbis who 
depend so much on labour for their support. If sick or unable to 
find work during the fair season, the Kunbi can hardly fail to run 
into debt. Among Brahmans, Marathas, Bhandaris, and Musalmans, 
whose sources of extra income are more certain, law suits, family 
cei’emonies, and rich living are the chief causes of indebtedness. 

^ Since the beginning of British rule, there has been no year of 
distress so severe and general as to amount to famine. Of only 
two of the older famines, those of 1790 and 1802-03, does any 
information remain. Both of them seem to have been felt all over 
the district. In the three northern sub-divisions, Dapoli, Ohiplun, 
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and that o£ 1802 from twelve to fourteen. On both occasions the 
Khed sub-division suffered severely. In 1802 rice is said to 
have risen to about four pounds for a shilling, and in 1792 the price 
was even higher. In Rajapur there was in 1792 scarcity of food for 
four months, and in 1802 for two or three months. Rice was sold at 
three pounds for a shilling. In Malvan, in 1802, the distress was 
great, and lasted for more than a year. Almost all the people of 
eight villages were carried off by hunger and disease. The survivors 
fled to Goa. To relieve the distress private food houses, 
annachhatms^ were opened, and grain distributed daily. But these 
houses were too few, and the gifts of grain too small to do much to 
stay the general distress. In a few places, particularly in the Dapoli 
sub-division, the Peshwa^s officers opened public relief houses. At 
Khed, the building now used as the MamlatdaPs office, was till very 
lately known as the relief -house, annachhatra. In 1802 in the 
south of the district the revenue was remitted. And for three years 
to tempt back those who had left, much less than the former rents 
were levied, and creditors were prevented from recovering their 
debts. In 1824 a very light rainfall was followed by a complete 
failure of crops in high grounds and a partial failure in low 
rice-lands. The very high price of grain in some degree made up 
for the scanty harvest, but the general loss was very great, and as 
the year before (1823) had also been unfavourable, large remissions 
of rent had to be granted.^ 

In 1876 an insufficient rainfall, 81 inches against an average of 
104, caused much loss of crops. Public health was bad, and there 
was considerable distress. The first fall of rain in the second week 
of June was followed by a break so long as to do serious injury to 
the young plants. The latter rains entirely failed, and nearly the 
whole of the harlhy from one-half to three-fourths of the ndgli and 
var% and a quarter of the rice crop w^ere lost. The failure told very 
seriously on the lower classes whose staple food, ndgli^ harih^ and 
variy rose from about forty-two to twenty-six pounds. To relieve 
distress, besides those begun by the Local Funds Committee, four 
public works, repairs to the Vijaydurg, V%hotan, and Phonda pass 
road, making a road from Ohiplun to Guhagar by Ibhrampur, 
improvements to the Phonda, Rajapur, and Lanja road, and a 
strengthening dam for the Pendur lake, were undertaken by 
Provincial Funds. Of a total of £7736 (Rs. 77,360) spent on 
relief works £3495 (Rs. 34,950) were debited to Local Funds and 
£4241 (Es. 42,410) to Provincial Funds. Happily, an unusual 
demand for lalDour sprang np in and near Bombay, and it was 
estimated that double the usual number or at least 150,000 of the 
poorer workers moved to Bombay for part of the fair season, and 
returned with savings enough to last them till the next harvest 
(X 8 77-78). . This was very favourable as harih^ike staple food of 
the poorer classes, was a bumper crop. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL.* 

The 1S72 census returns stowed tweuty-fom tankers and money 
cTaangers and 5337 merchants and traders. Most of the latter were 

tS vrs- « 4” r “£f? 

S ^l°S ^0. Ik .f llof 

to M26 r? from 4125 to 1150, 32 from £150 to £200 39 from 
£200 to' £300, 16 from £300 to |400, 9 from £400 *0 £500, 6 from 
£500 to £750, one from £750 to £1000, and one oTer £1000. 

The imperial currency is at present the sole circulating medmm. 
TTn to 1835, the chief coin was the Surat rupee, suppleme^ed by 
vm-ious older rupees known as Ohandvad, Doulatabad, Hukeri, 
Chikodi and the Emperor Akbar’s interesting old chavkom or sqimre 
rupee. The south Konkan has never had a local mnt. None of the 
adventurers who, from time to time, rose like the Angrias to halt 
independence, affected a private mint or a special superscription. 
The currency was mixed, the brisk sea trade bringing into the 
district every sort of Indian coin. Since 1 885, the Company s rupee 
has gradually superseded this heterogeneous currency, i ill lately ^ 
few Surat and other coins continued to find them way into the 
GoTemment treasuries. But their^ circulation has entirely ceased. 
The few that remain are kept as relics and curiosities by rich traders. 
The square Akbari rupees now very rare, are held in great veneration, 
and much prized as Muck pennies.^ According to the 1872 cens^ 
returns, there were four money changers, sarafs, and twenty wfio 
were bankers as well as money changers. 

There are strictly speaking no banks in the district. The most 
important moneylenders are called SdvMrs ; but they do not, as 
a rule, open deposit accounts. * None of the local merchants or 
traders carry on insurance business. _ Cotton cargoes from V engurla, 
E^jdpur, and Ohiplun, are insured in Bombay. 

The leading Eatnagiri traders grant exchange bills, hmdis, 
payable at the following towns ; Poona, Baroda, Belgaum, Bombay, 
fiS^tara. Shahapur, Gokak, Eamdurg, Yengurla, E^japur, Chiplun, 
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Sangameslivar^ Malkapm% Maliad, Rohe^ ReTdanda^ Goregaon^ 
Karhad^ Dliarwar^ Htibli^ Satiglb Miraj, and Kurimdyad. On bills 
granted at sight a premium of from -J to 1 per cent (8 616 *. -1 rupee) 
is charged^ and on bills payable at from five to forty-one days 
after sight the premium ranges from to | per cent (8-12 as.).. 
No bills are drawn for periods of more than forty-one days^ sight. 

Of townspeople, the only classes who save habitually are traders, 
moneylenders, pleaders, Government officials, and occasionally 
skilled artisans. In the rural parts, usurers and shopkeepers 
alone, as a rule, put by money. The cultivating classes are 
rarely in a position to save. Most cultivators, who are registered 
occupants, have to borrow on the security of the coming crop, while 
the wages earned by field labourers during the agricultural season, 
from May to November, enable them to tide over only a portion of 
the year. For the rest of the year both classes are compelled to seek 
work in Bombay. Muhammadans as a class make little, and save 
less. In the coast villages, the most influential Bhandaris, owning 
large palm gardens, engage in the liquor trade, and often acquire 
moderate wealth, and here and there a thrifty husbandman by 
lending his savings scrapes together a little money. But with 
cultivators as a class, the possession of capital is the exception, the 
want of it, the rule. Any surplus cash which may find its way into a 
cultivator's hands is generally hoarded and buried underground. 
Very few of the lower classes attempt to increase their store by the 
profitable investment of their savings. The seafaring and fishing 
population, in all about 80,000 souls, chiefly Musalmans of the Daldi 
class, Gabits, Kolis, Kharvis, and here and there a few Bhandaris, are, 
as a rule, very independent and in fairly comfortable circumstances. 
As a class they are more improvident and less frugal than the 
cultivators. The most prosperous among them seldom save more- 
than enough, after many years of labour, to build a small fishing- 
smack, and to keep up their stock of nets and fishing tackle. A 
cultivator, labourer, or fisherman, whose yearly income- falls short 
of £5 (Rs. 50), can lay by nothing. If he has more- than £5 (Rs. 50), 
he may, if frugal and with a small family, save. But such savings 
are usually absorbed in marriages and other family expenses. A 
Government clerk drawing less than £8 (Rs. 30) a month, cannot,, 
as a rule, lay by money. On the general question/ of expenditure no 
exact calculation can be made, as expenses very largely depend on 
the number of pervsons whom the head of the family supports. 
Marriages, caste feasts, and other special expenses vary greatly 
according to the position and wealth of the entertainer. But on the 
whole the poorer classes in Ratnagiri are in this respect far less 
extravagant than the Deccan cultivators. It is also worthy of note 
that the necessary expenditure on these religions and festive 
occasions is said to, be considerably less now than it was forty years 
ago. Whether this refoi^m is due to greater enlightenment, or, as 
some would say, to stern necessity, is open tO argument. Whatever 
may be the cause, the result is that to provide the funds for their 
daughters^ weddings, the poor classes have to stint themselves and 
bftlow their fair standard of comfort* 
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Savings are very rarely invested either in Government securities 
or in joint stoch shares. In 1879 the amount paid as interest to 
holders of Government paper was £111 (Rs. 1110). The Govern- 
ment Savings Bank is used almost exclusively by Government 
seiwants and pleaders, who find it the safest and least troublesome 
way of disposing of their surplus cash. The institution attracts very 
few deposits from other classes. In 1879 the Savings Bank's deposits 
amounted to £3140 (Rs. 31,400). 

Building sites are not much sought after as an investment. 
Except in the larger towns, such as Chipiun, Rajapur, and Vengurla, 
where there is a considerable trade^ building plots have little 
value, and yield little return. Arable land is everywhere in great 
demand. The district is thickly peopled, and nearly the whole ; 
available arable area has long since been taken up. The produce of 
the land is never enough for the people’s food. Every year grain / 
has to be brought from Bombay, tlxe Deccau, and southern Maratha ; 
country, so that in spite of the ruggedness of the district and the 
poverty of the soil, land is valuable and much sought after. The 
holdings of peasant proprietors, dhareharis^^ are most in demand. 
The average sale value of rice land held on this tenure is about ■ 
£10 (Rs. 100) an acre, and near the large coast towns as much as 
£40 to £50 (Rs. 400-500) is often realised. The average acre ' 
value of dry crop, varkas, land yielding only coarse hill grains ^ is J 
from £1 106*. to £5 (Rs. 15-50) the acre. The lands of the r; 
qusbBi-dhdrehariSf who, under the name of daspatkaris or dupatkaris^ ; 
are found in the Dapoli sub-division, are also transferable by sale 
and mortgage : but as they are all burdened by the liability to pay , 
the khot some fixed profit over and" above the state demand, they , 
do not much commend themselves to investors. Next to peasant 
holdings the best form of land investment is the purchase of the 
estates of the superior holders known as hhots,^ In former years 
the acquisition of a khoti estate, with the power position and influence 
it brought, was an object of ambition to many a rising feimily. Within 
the last ten or twenty years the popularity of these investments has - 
declined. The minute suh-division of shares and consequent disputes 


* The dkdrekarl holds his land direct from the state and pays his assessment in 
cash. Subject to the state demand he has a full right in his holding, and may 
inherit, sell, and mortgage, and, within certain limits, re-enter after relinquislxment. 

In villages where there are kkote, or hereditary village farmers, the dhdrekari pays his 
rent through the khots. The khot can claim no profit from the dMrekan. The khofs 
only claim over peasant-held, dkdra, land is a reversionary interest when it has finally 
lapsed. Details are given below, p. 205. ; 

^ The chief hill grains are ndchni ElSusine coracana, van Panicum miliare, and i 
hank Paspalum scrobicuiatnm. [ 

3 The Moi is the superior holder, or a coparcenary of superior holders, who have i 
the hereditary right of settling with Government for the whole village rental. The ^ 
khot, or the members of the khot coparcenary, usually hold and farm a small portion I 
of the village lands themselves, , The rest of the lands are sub-let to husbandmen r 
most of whom are privileged tenants, or tenants by prescriptive right, who cannot be 
ousted so long as they pay the khot the customary, or if agreed on, a fixed proportion, i’ 
,, of the crop. Standing crops are annually inspected and the outturn appraised by the' .. 
.Only about five per centnf the tenants are now tenanfcs-at-wil . 
wmte/' i-Ofstailfi are sriven below, b. 208. , ' f?a| 
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and litigation^ tlie tenants^ growing independence, and the increasing 
difficulty in collecting rents, the uncertainty regarding rights and 
privileges claimed by the hhots and disputed by the state, have all 
more or less contributed to this effect.^ Still they yield fair profits, 
and a yearly return of from six to twelve per cent is usually expected 
and realised. The occupancy rights of tenants in Ithoti lands are 
heritable but not ordinarily transferable by sale or mortgage. The 
purchase of such rights, even could it he effected, would yield little 
or no return, as after paying the demand, only a margin 

sufficient for the bare subsistence of the cultivator usually remains. 
Occasionally Mioti tenants who have money to invest, purchase or 
become mortgagees of their occupancies from the 'khots^ or in other 
words redeem, either for ever or for a time, the rent levied by the 
hhot over and above the Government assessment. When this is 
done the hhot levies the state demand only, and the tenant becomes 
virtually a peasant holder, dhdrehari? But such cases are unusual 
as few hhot tenants are in a position to redeem by a lump payment 
the customary dues of their superior holders. 

In addition to dhdra and hhoti estates, here and there salt wastes 
and tidal swamps require capital to bring them under tillage. The 
state has always reserved its right of letting such lands for 
cultivation. Improvement leases, istdwa hauls y were granted by the 
Maratha government, and by this means a large area of swamp has 
from time to time been converted into valuable rice land and 
cocoanut gardens. In such cases a nominal rent is levied fora term 
of years, and then the full assessment is charged. These haul lands, 
when brought under full cultivation, command a high price, but are 
not often in the market. Reclamations usually require a cousiderable 
outlay, but where an investor can afford to let his money lie idle 
for a few years, and has not to borrow at ruinous interest, they 
eventually yield a good return. 

Except in the larger towns, houses are very seldom built as a 
speculation. Well-to-do traders, retired Government servants, and 
pleaders, build for their own use substantial and comfortable 
dwellings, but seldom let them to tenants. Ornaments are almost 
a necessity to all classes, and a considerable amount of capital is 
thus unproductively locked up either in the owner^s or the pawn 
broker’s hands. The very poorest women of the Maratha and Kiinbi 


* Mr. Crawford’s reply to the Famine Commission, 1879. 

2 The foilo'v^dng instances occurred in tlie Guhdgar petty division of CMplnn. 
In 1845, a khot sold for £12 106'. (Es. 125) to the occupany tenant 1^% acres of rice land 
and 21 acres of dry crop, acres ij\ all assessed at 13«. 4d (Es. 6-11-6). In 1869 
the hnyer mortgaged the same land to a third party for £20 (Es. 200). In another case 
. if ^ acres of rice land assessed at 86*. (Es. 4) were mortgaged by the hhot to the 
, . occupancy tenant for £7 4s. (E.s, 72), In another 1|^ acres of rice land assessed at 
(Es. 2-10-9) were mortgaged for £5 (Es. 50). In another about a third (ffths) 
of an acre of rice land assessed at la, (15 as,) was mortgaged for £2 IO 5 . (]^. 25), 
In another rice and dry crop land measuring together IXJJ acres and assessed at 9«. M. 
(Es. 4-9-6) were mortgaged for £5 Ss, (Es. 54). In another rice and dry crop land 
measuring together 4|:| acres, assessed at 16^. 9|ii. (Es. 8-6-6), were mortgaged for £6 
(Es. 60) . These cases, which vary much as to the proportion home by the Government 
assessment to the sale or mortgage value of the dui^ redeemed, are not common and 
arf* onlv in certain narfcs of the district. 
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castes liave^ at least, a gold or silver-gilt nose ring, 7uith, a necklace of 
gold and glass beads strang on silk cord, galsar% and a pair of gold 
or gilt earrings, hiigdi; while the men almost without exception ha;ve 
a single gold earring, hhikhali, worn on the upper lobe of the right 
ear, and a silver waistbelt, hargota. Other ornaments are added 
as funds admit, such as silver toe rings, jodvi^ silver armlets, vdM^ 
strings of old Venetian coins, putlisy and gold hair ornaments, 
hetahj for the women, and finger rings for the men. Amongst 
the higher castes such as Brahmans and Shenvis, no woman^s 
dress is complete vdthont, in addition to the nose ring, earrings 
hugd% and necklace galsari^ a gold neck chain sar% a pair of gold 
bracelets a pair of gold earrings with pearl pendants woim 
lower on the ear than the bugd% and another neck ornament called 
thushi. The younger women also wear heavy silver anklets, todds,. 
Men of the same class wear gold and gem finger rings, a gold 
necklace of a pattern called hanthi, and occasionally, though not 
always, the single earring bhikhdli. To these the rich add various 
other ornaments and trinkets. It is difficult to estimate the capital 
represented by the people^ s ornaments. The license tax returns of 
1878 give a total of 2008 working Sonars or gold and silversmiths, 
or on© for every five hundred of the population, all of whom, it 
is to be presumed, find employment in making new or re-making 
old ornaments. Numbers of the inhabitants also who visit Bombay 
buy ornaments there, andEatnagiri sepoys, while on service in 
other parts of the Presidency, invest their savings in ornaments. 
The value of a family’s ornaments may be said to range from about 
105 . to £100 (Es. 5-1000). 


Occasionally the leading merchants invest in native craft, 
or fliatemdris^ hotids^ maolwds and paddvs^ generally buying them 
ready made and equipped. Native craft are also often mortgaged 
by their needy owners to moneylenders. But most of the vessels 
employed in the carrying trade are the property of the seafaring 
classes, Daldis, Kolis, Bhandaris, Kharvis, and Gabits. Eight per 
cent is considered a fair rate of interest on capital invested in 
shipping, and the average cost of a new vessel is about £28 the ton 
(Es. 10 the khandi). 


No class has a monopoly in usury. All who are able to save, from the 
wealthiest Gujar to the poorest Brahman beggar, occasionally lend 
money. Besides Brahmans and 6ujai*s, though few of them are pro- 
fessional moneylenders, Shenvis, Prabhus, Vanis, Bhatias, Marathas, 
Kunbis, Bhandaris, Musalmans, Dhangars, and, in rare instances, even 


Mhars, advance money on bonds. Iif hhoti villages the hereditary ■ 


vaianddr khots^ who receive most of their dues in kind, are the chief 
grain dealers and moneylenders. Their position corresponds to that 
of the Deccan Savkars^ with this difference, that having a direct 
hereditary interest in the prosperity of their villages and the welfare 
of their tenants, they are more liberal in their dealings with their 
^ debtors* On the other hatid, mortgagee hhotSy unfortunately rather 

hold estates for a limited time,' are 
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a,iixiou<^ to ^et in a Btort time the largest possible return. 
No MirTMis have as yet established themselves m this district. 
Only the more important moneylenders, Gujars and Brahmans, 
keen a regular day book, Urd, and ledger, lhatavm. _lhe usual 
pradice among Brdhmans and other educated creditors is to have 
E accounts'written on loose balance sheets, Malhand. Pet y 
Lders, and those unable to read and write, keep no accounts and rely 
Llely on their bonds. Gnjars, Brahmans, and most educated 
moneylenders advance money to all classes ot borrowers, while 
Marihfe, Kunhis, and Musalmans deal with the poorer cultivators 
The same rates of interest are charged by both. Oombinataons 
among difierent creditors against a common debtor are rare. Each 
creditor acts independently and does the best for himself. As a last 
resource the civil courts are always resorted to for the recovery of 
debts, but decrees are not always executed. The judgment creditor 
prefers to get a mortgage from the debtor of proper^ equivalent 
in value to the amount of the decree, or of ^s whole estate if 
less in value than the claim. If he succeeds m this, he is content to 
let the decree stand over ; if he fails, he obtams execution, and at 
the auction usually buys the debtors’ property at a nommal price. Tbe 
iudgment creditor is generally the only bidder. Prior encumbrances 
and uncertainty as to the precise interest of the debtor m the 
property choke off competition. The judgment creditor obtains 
formal possession, but frequently, either of his own free will or 
to avoid further trouble, on his executmg an agreement to pay rent, 
allows the debtor to remain as his tenant. Imprisonment is not often 
resorted to, and cases of claims being written off as bad debts are 
unknown. Complaints by debtors that bonds have been forged or 
passed without consideration, or that part payments have not been 
credited, or that excessive rent has been charged, are occasionally 
made hut seldom proved. lustances in which debtors have been 
colluively kept in ignorance of suits filed against them are either 
unknown or very rare. 


’ The Government rupee is the standard in all moneylending 
transactions. Except in Malvan, and by the Gujars who use the 
mmoat year, and in rare oases when the Christian year is employed, 
interest is charged for the shak year. If the term exceeds three 
years no charge is made for the intercalary month. When adequate 
security is offered, there is no marked difference iu the rates of interest 
levied from different classes of borrowers. But advances on personal 
security depend for their terms solely on the credit of the individual 
borrower. The rate charged op petty loans, secured by pledging 
ornaments or other movable property, varies from twelve to twenty- 
four per cent. In very extreme cases as much as thirty-six per cent 
is said to he exacted. In towns the ruling rate is somewhat less 
than in villages. Advances on personal security are made at from 
twenty-five to thirty-six per cent according to the credit of the 
borrower. Money advances with a lien on CTops are seldom made. 
Grain both for seed and subsistence is; habitually borrowed by the 
poorer cultivators to be repaid at harvest time with an additional 
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moaths the charge ® J. , ^ valuable effects can he mortgaged 

S twive ceyt’ i=t.reB4, .nd laads aad tas at 
from six to nine per cent. 


extravagances, are forcedto borrow, i ewe ^editors. Field 

own neither carts nor pack bullocKs ,, ^oo^gj. classes 

™ga. Unproaari^ a, ^ 

avert X U™t“o“4”a “»Wa-to ta.Wmaa 

saving a few rupees, returns to tis home m in toe to p p 
Va-ct fiol. 1 =! for the vearlv crop. About 100 ,UUU persons, oi ueu 

?eh Se r«pS^4., L keleved to oKSS £2°- 

r‘agtdt“?? 

vav.,vv.ol ^rto the district bv men on service, no less tnan *,40,000 
Fr<j 4 < “SO OOO') are yearly paid by the state to military pensioners. 

moriev are anxiously waiting for the coming harvest. _ As no part of 
the district yields grain enoughfor the population, large imports by sea 
andland are a yearly necessity. Duringthe rainy months the imports 

cLsf ^d prices rise. It is at all times difficult to carry gram to to 
tract at the^foot of the Sahyadri hills, and this is more especially to 
Sdmingthe rainy months. In the best of seasons some scarcity is 
inevitable, and for some weeks before harvest, the Ml peasantry ^e 
11 4-^ K-crci r^^r\ osif>nlATit Toots and leaves and wild plantains* 


Tkese-Drivationsareexpected. ana enaurea 

Any fmlure of the coarse hill grains which are to to Konkams what 
millets are to theDeccanis, causessevere distress. In to coast district 
the inhabitants are less dependent on to harvest, and whethei to 
rice crop is large or scanty makes IMe diff erenc^o the Ppoi^j^ emsse^ 

to^Ssnchfoodisanunattainahlelnxnry. Here, as m to mW 

villages, it is in the rainy months that to pinch is felt. Very few 
caltivaAors «»- fife Wr tMs time without phtaaning advances <« 
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grain or money on tlie security of tlie coming crop, Tlie ^ain 
dealers and moneylenders have become a necessary part of tlie 
system. Probably half tbe entire cultivation depends mainly on tbe 
capital thus utilized. As is natural, complaints of unfair dealings 
are now and tben made, but on tbe whole the borrowers admit the 
usefulness of the lenders and are satisfied with the terms they 
obtain. Agrarian crime is almost unknown. Creditors are not 
as a rule greedy. They are often forbearing and will help a 
cultivator with seed and food, when his credit is so low that a Deccan 
Marvadi would not advance him an anna.^ Artisans in the larger 
towns, doing- regular and lucrative work, obtain better terms than 
ordinary cultivators, and Marathas and Kunbis as a rule borrow on 
easier terms than village Mhars. The credit of the Mhars, as a class, 
stands low, not so much because of their poverty or of their social 
inferiority, as that they too often prove incorrigible. Equal 
in intelligence to the Kunbi or the Ohambhar, the Mhar is less 
subservient, and as a debtor less easily managed. Performing 
nnmerous useful services to the community, for which he receives little 
or no remuneration, the Mhar is prone to treat all money lent to him 
0S his lawfully earned reward. When dunned he repudiates ; when 
sued, if he condescends to appear, he denies execution of the bond. 
When the creditor enforces the decree and the MhaPs land is sold 
by auction, no one is bold enough to bid, and the decree holder 
becomes the purchaser. Subsequently when all legal processes have 
been duly gone through, and the creditor has obtained formal 
possession of the land, the Mhar obstinately declines to be ousted. 
Backed by his fraternity, a powerful and united body, he persistently 
defies the creditor, and effectually deters any peaceable cultivator 
frem undertaking the land as a sub-tenant of the lawdul proprietox’, 
till the latter gives up the attempt in disgust, and resolves to avoid 
future dealings xvith Mhars. Opinions are somewhat divided as to 
whether the general indebtedness of the cultivators has or has not 
increased within the past ten years. On the one hand, it is urged 
that while the population is larger, production has either remained 
stationary, or owing to over-cultivation and want of manure has 
fallen off. The number of suits on bonds, as far as this foi-*ms a guide, 
also shows a progressive increase. On the other hand, it is certain 
that prevailing high prices, better communications, and more open 
markets for labour and produce have greatly benefited the district. 
Although the country is poor, populous, and ragged, there has been 
much material progress. The cultivators everywhere, especially in 
the villages near the coast, show greater independence, and are no 
longer the Khots^ obedient serfs ^ and bondsmen. In short, the 
general condition of the country and people has steadily improved, 
since the city of Bombay suddenly increased in prosperity eighteen 
or twenty years ago.^ 

The number of skilled town artisans, whose work commands 
high wages, is very small. The few that are found are prosperous. 


^ Famine Commission Eeplies, 1S78. Mr, A. T. Crawford, C. S. 

; . ^ Famine Commission EepHes, 1878. Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. S, 
B 830««-i21 - 
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intelligent, and nsnally free from debt. But neither in intelligence 
nor in worldly means is there any practical difference between 
such village artisans as shoemakers, curriers, and carpenters, 
and the general mass of cultivators. As a class they are equally 
indebted and equally liable to be imposed upon, while they are less 
provident and more given to drink than the Maratha and Kunbi 
cultivators. 

Sales of land in execution of decrees have increased -within the last 
ten years. The chief cause of this was the registration of Khots’ 
tenants as survey occupants in the villages where the survey 
settlement was first introduced, in the Dapoli, Khed, and Chiplun sub- 
divisions. Numbers of such occupancies were sold in execufion of 
decrees during the few years after the introduction of the survey, 
but the transfers were for the most part nominal, inasmuch 
as the occupancy right of the tenants, where it existed, was 
transferable by inheritance only, and not by sale or mortgage, 
and the auction purchasers of the tenants^ interest could not acquire 
thereby the privileges of permanent occupants. The number of 
sales on account of failure to pay assessment has not been large, but 
many holdings of land have for this cause been transferred from 
the tenants in whose names they stood to the Khots^ own occupancy. 
From the same causes, namely, the registration of hhoti tenants as 
survey occupants and an uncertamty as to their legal position, there 
has been an increase in the amount of land mortgaged, but the title 
of the mortgagees in such cases is usually had. In mortgages there 
is no fixed custom as regards possession. In each case it is a matter 
of agreement between the parties. 

The poorest villagers occasionally serve their creditors for 
a term of years to pay debts contracted by themselves, or 
more often, by their fathers. Service of this description never 
precedes a loan. An able-bodied labourer would be credited 
with about £1 (Es, 10) a year in liquidation of a debt. He 
would receive in addition his necessary food and clothing, and 
by custom a pair of sandals once a year. He would be bound 
to devote himself exclusively to the service of his creditor, but 
the latter would have no claim to the services of the bondsinan^s 
wife and children. Interest on the original debt does not run 
during' the peifformance of the service. The debtor is allowed no 
money for any incidental expenses, nor can he work on his own 
account. He is entirely dependent on the creditor who cannot, 
however, transfer his services to any other person. Should the 
bondsman fail in his contract, the creditor would proceed to exact 
service or enforce payment of %he debt from the surety, without 
whom such bonds are seldom accepted. A bond -which was produced 
in a criminal trial revealed the -following facts.^ A villager borrowed 


1 Tlie bond ran as follows : Chaitra sud 9tli Shale 179S, creditor A.B. of X ; 
debtor O.B. of the same place. My father E.F. in Shah 1788 borrowed £1 I2s, 
(Es. 16) to pay a debt to for which he passed a bond, which has not 

been paid either principal or interest. Therefore as you claimed the money at my 
father’s death, and I was not able to pay it, I entered your service, and serve you 
for five years. Afterwards your account amounted in all to 02 (Es, 20) which 
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remained unpaid. Froin this day, witbout paying interest, I will serve yon for seven 
years. Sbonid I fail I will pay interest at twelve per cent.. I will serve you without 
making objections and will behave well. I, K.L. of the same place guarantee the fuldl- 
ment of the above contract. If the contracting party fail, I will myseK serve 
you until the debt is liquidated. If I do not serve you, I will pay the interest at 
twelve per cent until the debt is liquidated. We have executed this deed willingly. 
■Wlteeffles ^O'.K (Signed) ai).. 'K,'L. 

^ The paras about prices, wages, and’ weights and measures have been compiled by 
Mr, Biaagr4,0 BMmdji, Hiizur Deputy Collector, 


£1 12^. (Rs. 16) from a moneylender in 1866. He died a few 
years afterwards leaving the debt unpaid^ and amounting then to 
£2 (Rs. 20) as a legacy to bis son, tben a cbild. Tbe son^ wbo 
bad nomeans^ entered tbe creditor's service. After serving for five 
years be executed a bond with a surety, to serve for seven years 
more in satisfaction of tbe debt. Tbus twelve years^ service was 
exacted from tbe boy^ from bis eigbtb to his twentieth yeai% for a 
debt of £2 (Rs. 20) incuiTed by bis father. Hereditary bondage in 
tbe strict sense of tbe term does not exist. Children of concubines 
and descendants of women formerly purchased as slaves are found- 
in a few families. Performing tbe same duties as tbe hired 
servants of tbe household, they are treated with greater kindness 
and consideration^ and are seldom tempted by higher wages to leave' 
their homes. 

A labourer^ was> before 1863, paid from to 3d. (1-2 annas) 
a day ; tbe rate has now risen to from 4-Jd. to 6d. (3 -4 annas ) . A field 
labourer earns rather less than a town labourer. Masons, carpenters^ 
and other skilled workmen were, before 1 863^ paid from to 

9d. (3-6 annas) a day, now tbe rate is Is. (8 annas) and upwards. 
Tbe rise in wages is due to improved communications and to tbe 
increased cost of living. 

During tbe last fifty years tbe rupee price of rice of tbe second 
quality^ tbe food of tbe upper classes^ has varied from fifteen pounds 
in 1866 to fifty-nine in 1853^ and of ndchn% Eleusine coracana^ the 
food of tbe lower classes, from twenty-one pounds in 1864 to seventy- 
eight in 1843. Tbe returns sbow^ for such years as are available 
before 1855, on tbe whole cheap grain^ tbe rupee price of rice varying 
from fifty-nine to thirty-two pounds and averaging forty-seven pounds; 
from 1856 to 1866 a steady rise of prices from thirty-six to fifteen 
pounds and averaging twenty-five pounds ; from 1867 to 1876 cheaper 
prices varying from eighteen to thirty-two and averaging twenty-three- 
pounds ; during tbe famine of 1877 and 1878 a rise to seventeen ; and 
in 1879, a fall to twenty-three pounds. Tbe changes in tbe price of 
ndchni always considerably cheaper correspond closely to those of rice* 
Raiimgin Grain Rupee Prices , 18^8 •‘1878^ 
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Pearls and precious stones are valued by tbeir purity. Gold and silver 
are weighed according to the following scale : four grains of udid^ 
Pbaseolus mungo, one gunj^ Abriis precatorius, seed ; eight gurijs^ 
one mrha ; twelve mdaas, one tola ; twenty-four toUs, one sher. In 
weighing these metals the current rupee is generally used. The rupee 
is four yuifjs less than a tola. Goldsmiths' weights are generally 
broken pieces of china^ lead^brass^or bell-metab in a variety of shapes. 
Copper^ brass^ lead, and other cheaper metals are sold by weight, 
one eher weighing in Ratnagiri eighty rupees and in some other places 
seventy-two. Iron, cotton, butter, oil, groceries, and other articles of 
every day use are sold by weight skers^ the local sliers varying greatly 
in size.^ The table runs as follows : one chhatdh (4 J talcs) y -xV oi a shtr ; 
one navtdh ov adhpdvy^ oin slier; one pavKher^ | of a sher ; one achher^ 
I of a sher; two ackkers, one sher ; 2| shers, -iV ^ shersy 4 of 

ten skers or one dkaday J of a man ; two dltadds, ^ of a ma^i ; 


man 


four dhadds or two adkmans, one man. All kinds of gram are 
sold by capacity measures;® two adkpdvy one pdvsher ; two pausheVy 
oneacliher; two achhersy one sher; ionvshersy one pdyali ; in the petty 
divisions of Mandangadand Salshi twelve, in Khed, Dapoli, Ratnagiri, 
Sangameshvar, Vengurla, and parts of Malvan and Devgad sixteen, 
and in Eajapur twenty-four pidyalis make one man ; twenty mans 
make one hkandi. The heaviness or lightness of gTain, its exposure 
to dryness or damp, or any want of care in heaping the grain in the 
wooden measure, causes a difference ^ in the rupee weight of a sher. 
Grass, hay, and firewood are sold by head-loads and cowdung cakes 
by quantity. Milk and oil are sold by capacity shersy the milk sher 
weighing thirty and the oil sker twenty-nine rupees. For measuring 
them brass half-6*/ier cups are generally used. Cotton and woollen 
cloth is generally sold by the yard, mr ; silks and brocades by 
the of 2*3 feet to 2*11 feet; and coarse country cotton cloth, 
dangriy by the cubit, hath. Waistcloths dhoicmy robes sadis, and 
blankets Mmiblisy are sold in pairs or singly. Bamboo matting is 
measured by the surface and sold by the cubit, and matted cocoanut 
leaves by the hundred. Cut stones are sold singly or by the 
hundred, and uncut stones by the cart-load. In house-building 
the owner generally buys the wood, brick, cement, and other 
materials, and for the building engages masons, carpenters, and 
other artisans by the day or month. A higlm measuring about 4014 
square yards W'as formei’ly the unit of land measure ; it was sub-divided, 
into twenty pdndsy each pdnd containing twenty poles hdthisy 
and each hdthi 10*0347 square yards. Under the revenue survey, 
the acre has taken the place of the bigha. It contains forty 
gunthds of thirty-three square feet, each guntka being divided into 


^ The Batndgiri sher of 28f to 29 rupees* weight, the Chiplun sher of 30, the Vengurla 
sher of 274 , the Malvan and Dapoli sher of 28, and the E.a 3 ^ipur sher of 26, 

^ 2 The weight in rupees of the different grains contained in a sher of capacity, is 
dee 67, ndchni 47, Uir 544, harik 41, vari 40, and wheat 52|. In different parts of 
the district these measures vary by one or two tolds. Those given above are for the 
town of Hatnddri. 

"^engurla from Ks. .55 to Bs. 634, Batndgiri from Es. 49 to Bs. 571, and 
at €h:ipltm From Es. 50f’t» Es. 654 the pound. 
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sixteen armas. At present as thirty »fonr make on© high a and 

1029 square feet constitute one gunilia, the modern higha contains 
about 37,021 square feet. Jack fimits, plantains, cocoanuts, limes, 
sugarcane, water melons and mangoes are generally sold by the 
quantity. A few of them such as limes, mangoes, and cocoanuts are 
also sold by the hundred. Almonds, cardamoms, cloYes, betelnuts, 
and other spices and drugs are sold by weight, and betel leaves by the 
quantity or the hundred. Fresh coriander plants, foenugreek grass, 
and other vegetables are sold by the quantity. Fish is also sold by 
the quantity, and mutton by the pound, sher. Standard weights and 
measures are kept in every Mamlatdfo’s office. In spite of several 
attempts, it has been found impossible to introduce a uniform system, 
and with the present great local variations convictions for the use 
of false measures are almost unknown. 
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TRADE. 

In so rugged and broken a belt of coastland^ tlae safe deep tidal 
creeks are the natural trade highways. On their banks, rich in rice 
fields and palm gardens, are the chief trade centres, some as Bdnkot, 
Dahol, Eatn%iri, Mai van, and Vengurla at the creek months} 
others as Khed, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, Etljapur, and Kharepatan, 
as far inland as trading craft can easily pass. Landwards the 
through traffic with the Deccan and the Karnatak moves along lines 
that gather to the chief breaks in the wall of the Sahy^dri hills. Of 
passes within or close to Eatnagiri limits, the four most important 
now furnished with well made cart-roads are Kumbhaeli in the north 
for Dahhol and Chiplun ; Amba for Sangameshvar, Ratndgiri, and 
Rajapur; Phonua for Kharep^tan and Alalvan ; and Parpoli or 
Amboli for Malvan and Vengurla. Besides these four main openings 
there are sixteen smaller passes.^ Three, north of the Kiimbhdrli or 
Chiplun pass are, the Hatlot pass in the extreme north near 
Mahipatgad, practicable only for pomes and little used, one of the 
lines of trade that centre in Khed ; the Ambavli pass, about nine miles 
south of Hatlot, a fair bullock track, east of Khed, and the chief line 
of trade between Khed and Satdra; and the NoPvTh Tiyea pass, about 
18^ miles north of Kumbharli, a mere foot-path with ladder-like steps 
cut into the scarp, little used except by hilimen and robbers. Between 
the Kumbharli and the Amba routes are three smaller passes ; the 
Mala, nine miles south of Kumbharli and about nineteen miles north- 
^■st of Sangameshvar, an easy ti*ack, which, probably more than the 
Amba pass, helped to centre trade at Sangameshvar} the South 
Tivea, six miles south of the Mala, a mere foot-path ; and five miles 
further south and eleven north of the Amba, the Kundi, a bad pass. 
Between the Amba and the Phonda are five passes : the VishIlgab,. 
an insignificant pass; nine miles south of the Amba, the Anaskuea^ 
an easy pass, the straight and main line of through trade with 
Eaj4pur; the Kajieda, a bullock pass between Kolhapur and 
Kharepatan; and the BivDAand Shevgai) passes of little consequence. 
Between the Phonda and the Pdrpoli or Amboli are four passes,, 
the Naedva, Ghotga, Hanumant, and Rangna; and south of the 
Parpoli there is the Ram pass^ all six useful for the Malvan and 
Vengurla trade.^ 


^ Of tlie twenty passes, tbe Amba, Visb^Igad, Anaskiira, Kdjirda, BAvda and 
Sbevgad are witbin KolbApur, and tbe Nardva, Obotga, Hanumant, Bdngna, Amboli 
or PArpoli, andEto are within SAvantvAdi limits. 

®Of tbe EatnAgiri Sabyddfi passes, soon after tbe beginning of British rule 
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At tlie Ibegiiiiimg of Britisli rule (1818-1820) carriage was almost 
enth'el j hj water. TKe Gove rumen t grain stores, the chief centres 
of local traffic, were all near the banks of creeks, and from no part 
of the district, except where water carriage was at hand, was forest 
produce gathered and exported.^ In rugged parts near the coast 
private charity had in places hewn rough flights of red stone steps ; 
but they were much damaged and out of repair. In the Parashram 
pass between Chiplun and Dabhol, there had once been a good mad© 
road paved where the ascent required it. But the pavement was (1 824) 
in so bad repair, that cattle chose a winding pathway to the right.® 
Besides the steps in the rugged places near the coast, the only trace 
of roadmaking was, after the rains, the yearly repair of th© 


(1S26), Captain Climes (Itinerary, 147) has left the following details :-~Hatlot, 
seven miles south of Pdr and leading from Makrdngad fort to Khed, was little used ; 
neither the pass nor its approach was practicable for carriages. Ambavlt, nine miles 
son th of Hdtlot, the line of route from SdtAra to Khed and DApoli, was passable but hard 
for cattle which in places bad to be unladen ; from the west mouth of the pass, the 
whole way to Khed was extremely bad and still worse to DApoli. Korth Tivra, about 
half way (23 miles) between SAtara and Chiplun, though iisecl by Vanjaris and others, 
was hardly practicable for loaded cattle ; the fourteen miles from Tivra and Cliiplim 
were very bad. KUiWBHARLi, about 13.\ miles south of Tivra, winding, long, and of 
easy ascent, though generally rocky and bad, was the best in that i>art of the range ; 
it had lately been repaired and w^as the high road^ from the coast to Karhdd, S^tAra, 
ShoUpur, and otlier places. Mala, about nine miles south of Kurnbhdrli, was about 
three miles long, leading from Karhdd in Sdtdrato Mdkhjan. South Tivha, six miles 
south of Mala, was exceedingly steep for two miles, the road running up a river bed ; 
this was a route between Sangameshvar and Miraj. KuNur, five and a half miles south 
of Tivra, was a bad pass. Amba, eleven miles south of Kundi, led from Bevrukh 
to Kolhapur and Miraj ; Vishalgad fort at the mouth of this pass divided it into 
two, Devdra on the north, unpracticable for cattle, and PrabhAvali on the south, 
little used except, by people going to Vishalgad. AnasivUra or Anskura, nine 
miles south of Amba, w’as the direct road from Karhdd to Mdlvan, and the 
usual route from Miraj to Edjapur and Khdrepdtan ; though in no part passable 
to wheel carriages, the road "was good and in steep places paved with large rough 
stones ; it was much used by Vanjdris ; the approach from the Konkaii side was very 
bad, but a little labour might make it practicable for guns. Kajirba, the straight 
road between Kolhdpur and Riijapur, formerly passable to laden cattle, was stopped. 
Bavba, about seven miles north of Shevgad, also a route from Kolhapur to Edjdpur, 
a road for foot passengers, was frequented by laden cattle. {Shevgad, about six 
miles north of Phonda, from Kolhdpur to Mdlvan, frequented by cattle, was out of 
repair ; formerly guns had been brought up it. Fhonba, the direct line from Kolhd,- 
pur to Mdlvan, one of the easiest passes to the Deccan, had a few years before been 
made practicable for ordnance ; with little labour it might be put in good repair ; 
it was not much used. Ghotga, the route from Kolhapur and Miraj to Milvan, though 
bad near the top, was much used by cattle. Rangna, or Prachitgad, was frequented 
by laden cattle from Kolhdpur to MMvan. Hanumant, or Tal,kat, was a very bad 
cattle road ; the Konkaii mouth was four miles from^ B^da. Amboli, or PIrpoli, 
stony and in no part very steep, was from ^ zigzags^ difficult for heavy ordnance ; it 
had been used by Colonel Dowse when going to invest Redi (1818); in three days 
the pioneers made it passable for small guns ; merchants from Goa to the Deccan went 
along this road. Ram was the great pass to the upper country from Vjldi, M4lvau, 
Vengurla, and Goa. The approach to the pass, both above and below, was a made 
road, the ascent easy and passable for every sort of carriage. The general breadth of 
the new road, finished in March 1821, was thirty feet. Before this time, in 1790, 
two detachments of troops on their way from Sangameshvar to Dhd,rw4r passed 
through the steep Amba pass, on which some trouble had been taken. Light 
baggage and good weather enabled them without much difficulty to go up the pass 
in a day. Operations, Little’s Detachments, 2 & 11. 

^ Mr. Dunlop (1824), Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825,. 79-81. TClie chief forest products were 
firewood, gallnuts, and red dhdyti^ Grislea tomentosa, fiowera, 

) , A. Mr. Felly (1820), Bom. Rev. Eec. 16 of 1821, 
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KumbliMi or CWplnn pass.^ There were no wheeled carriages, no 
horses, no camels, and few pa.ck bullocks. All field and other produce 
was carried to market on men’s heads, and during the first years of 
British rule, the people suffered much from being forced to carry the 
baggage of military and other travellers.^ 

For forty years, except the military road from Vengurla through | 
the Ram pass south to Belgaum, and four miles from the Ddpoli I 
camp to the Harnai sands, little was done to better the roads. 

In 1851,^ no attempt had been made to improve even the most 
frequented lines of traffic. The wear of ages had smoothed them | 

in places, but parts were dangerous to man and beast. Laden J 

animals were jammed between rocks, forced to slide down steep | 
slopes of sheet rock, and, footsore, to pick their way among thickly j 

strewn rolling stones. Carts were unknown, and between many j 

villages and their market towns were not even bullock paths. Their ' 

whole produce went to market on men’s heads.^ The hill passes : 

were uncared for, and no heavy weights could pass up or down ^ 

unless slung on poles, iKXvghctns^ carried on men’s heads. Rough i 

roadmaking was easy. The three main lines of local traffic, running « 

north and south, along the coast, in the centre, and near the : 

Sahyddri hills, might be cleared at a very small cost. But for twelve 
years more no money was available. In 1864 the whole length of 
the district roads was 1 7 1 miles, and of this, except eight bridged and 
drained miles between Ddpoli and Harnai, the whole was either 
unbridged, partly drained, second class roads, or cleared tracks. W ith 
the introduction of local funds, the work of roadmaking was pressed 
on. Since then, partly from general and local funds and partly with 
the help of the Kolhapur and Sdvantvddi states, roadless Ratndgiri 
has been covered with a network of good communieati<»ns including 
507 miles of cart-road and several hundred miles of bullock tracks. 

Such is the carrying p^wer of these roads that in the year (1876-77) 
of the late Deccan famine, 90,o00 tons of food grains passed inland 
from the coast. 

The main district road runs north and south, passing through the 
chief inland trade centres and crossing the different rivers above the 
limit of navigation. Starting in the north from Poladpurin Kolaba, 
and by Kashedi passing’ through the towns of Khed, Chiplnn, 
and Savarda, it conies as far south as Hatkhamba. From this^ 
where it is joined by a main line from Ratnagiri, the road stretches 
south through Pali to Lanja, Rajapur, Kharepatan, and Kds^rda. 

South of Kdsarda, the main line has, from local funds, been continued 
to Vengurla, forming altogether a line of 160 miles of road. In the 
south, from this main road, local feeders have been carried west to 
Malvan and Achra, and cross lines taken through Kudal in Savant- 


^ Bom. Bev. Eec. 16 of 1821, 621, A few years later (1826), Capt. Clunes says 
(Itinerary, 147) : * From Vengurla to the Sdvitri there are cattle tracks or pathways 
usually nmniug straight over dry rocky uplands and across tilled valleys, which, as a 
jrule, are ploughed in the rains. Except close to Malvan, Eatnagiri, and other 
leading places, thei^ are neither carts nor cart roads.* 

® Captain Clunes’ Itinerary, 63. ® Capt, Wingate in Bom. Oov. Sel, IL 21. 

^ Citpt, Whagate in Bom. Cov./Seh ,n,'22. : 
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vadi to the Parpoli pass road ; from Kudal by Dhamapiir to Malvan ; Chapter ¥1. 

fz'om Kasarda near the Phonda pass, by Virghotan to Vijaydurg, Trade. 

thoroughly opening that fine stormy weather port ; from Kasarda 

to Jdnoli, a short cut ^ from Ratnagiri to the fine stormy season port 

of Kalb^devi ; and further norths from Ghiplun west to Ibhrdmpur ; 

from Khed fo D^poli and Harnai on the coast ; from Khed to the 

foot of the Ambavli pass ; from Khed by Palgad to jDd^poli ; and 

from Mahd,pral on the Savitrito Poladpur, connecting the Varanda 

and Fitzgerald pass roads with an excellent port near the mouth of 

the Savitri, Ail these are good fair weather cart roads. 

At the same time, besides many cross roads along the coast, a 
good bullock track, nine to twelve feet wide, has been made from 
end to end of the district. 

Besides these roads connecting most district towns with the 
sea, first class bridged cart roads have been carried through the 
Kumbh^rli, Amba, Phonda, and P4rpoli passes, and the others 
have been made easier for foot passengers and pack bullocks. Those 
carried through the KumbhMi and Parpoli passes are open all the 
year round, and the rest only in the fair season. 

There are seven toll bars in the district, five of them on provincial tolls* 

roads at Vengurla, Charveli, Vadgaon, Dajipur, and Pophli,and 
two on local fund roads, at Vengurla and Q-imhavna. All are 
annually sold by auction to contractors. The amount realized in 
1878-79 was £5437 (Rs. 54,370) on provincial, and £143 (Rs. 1480) 
on local fund roads. 

Of the few masonry bridges, including an old one in the town of 
R&jdpur, the largest is 114 feet in length, with three spans of thirty 
feet each, built on the Kutivri river on the Ohiplun-Ibhrdmpur road 
at a cost of £1545 (Rs. 15,450). 

Besides three district officers^ bungalows at Harnai, Vaghotan, 
and Malvan, and nine travellers^ bungalows for Europeans^ one each 
at Bankot, Mahapral (under construction), Harnai, Ratndgiri, 

Vijaydurg, Vaghotan, and Vengurla, and two in the fort of Jaygad, 
there are in all seventy-five rest-houses, dharmashdlds^ for the 
accommodation of native travellers. Of these, nine, one each at 
Dapoli, Vakavli, Burondi, Mahapral, Anjarla, Dfibhil, and Bankot, 
and two, one at the wharf and one in the town of Harnai, are in 
the Dapoli sub-division ; three, at Khed, Dabhol, and Kashedi, are 
in the Khed sub-division ; fourteen, one each at Savarda, Ohiplun, 

Shirgaon, Ibhrampur, Khershet, Govalkot, Anjanvel, Adur, Tavsal, 

G-uhagar, Hedvi, and Kudavli, and two at P^shet are in the Ohiplun 
sub-division; seven at Navdi, Mabhala, Murshi, Aravli, Asurda, 

Dabhol, and Phungas, are in the Sangameshvar sub-division ; six- 
teen, one each at Pali, Naniz, Nivli, Hatkhamba, Anjanari, Varavda, 

Vetoshi, Purangad, Vijay, Malgund, Harcheri, and Jaygad (fort), 
and four, two at the wharf and two in the town of Ratnagiri, 
are in the Ratnagiri sub-division; ten, one each at Vaked, Lanja, 

Veral, Karavli, Barsu, Oni, JayMpur, and Bhd»lavli, and two in the 
town of Rijapur are in the R^jdpur sub-division ; eight, at Phonda 
Talera, Phanasgaon, Kharepatan, Pitgaon, Kankavli, Karul, and 
B 330—22 
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D6Tga)<i, are in the Bevgad sub-diYision ; mx, one eaoh at Tirkarli,. ‘ 
Masda;, Pendur;, and Sukalvad;, andtwOj* one at tbe wharf and one 
in tba town of Malvan^, are in the Malyan snb-diyision ; and two, 
one at the Vengnrla wharf and one at Parnla, beWeen Malvan and 
Vengnrla, are in the Vengnrla sub-division. 

Some of the creeks are fordable at low water, while on others and 
on some of the rivers, public ferries are kept for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers. Of the forty-three district ferries, three 
work during the rainy season, and the rest throughout the year. 
Five of them are maintained by local funds. Of the whole number, 
four are in Malvan, five in Devgad, six in Eijapur, ten in E^tnigiri, 
seven in Sangameshvar, three in Chiplun, and eight in Dapoli. The 
total revenue in 1878-79 amounted to £874 16s. (Es. 8748). , 

The sea traffic is carried on partly by steamers and partly by 
sailing vessels. Coasting steamers are of two kinds, a small class 
of passenger vessels known as the Shepherd Company steamers, 
varying in size from 160 to 199 tons, and the larger ships of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company of from 1941 to 2661 tons. 
Of the Shepherd steamers, some belonging to the Bombay ferry 
service, and known as the Dharamtar steamers, come only as far 
south as the Banket river, taking from eight to nine hours in their 
passage from and to Bombay. The others, new vessels of light 
draught, go as far south as Goa and call at almost all Eatn%iri ports. 
Including stoppages, they generally take from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hoiu’s between Vengnrla and Bombay. None of these vessel^ ply 
between the end of May and the middle of August. The larger class 
of steam-ships, belonging to the British India Steam Navigation 
Company and carrying the mails, are coasting iiraders going as far 
as Madras and Calcutta. They sail once a week, and calling only at 
Ratnd,giriandVengurla, generally make the passage between Bombay 
and Vengnrla in twenty-four to thirty hours. During the stormy 
season they call at the sheltered creek of Kdlbadevi, the harbour for 
the town of Eatndgiri, Taking piece-goods and stores from Bombay, 
they bring by the return voyage large quantities of cotton from 
Vengnrla and Eatnagiri. Their passenger traffic is very limited. 

Sailing Vessels. 0^ sailing vessels there are two classes, foreign and local. The 
foreign ships are Arab daus, belonging to Gwadar, Huma, and Chaba, 
vessels of from seventy-five to 150 tons burden, with tw^o masts and 
two or three sails, and a crew of a captain, sarang or tdndel, a 
n&lihoda, a carpenter, and twenty seamen. Besides meals, the seamen 
get from 16^. to £l (Ks. 8-10), and the others from £1 to £1 10^. 
(Es. 10 - 15) a month. Of late years, few vessels of this class have 
visited the Eatnagiri ports. Their owners, generally also their 
commanders, are mostly Arabs and Indian Musalmans. They 
generally come from Arabia to Jaytipur about the end of October, 
bringing dates, raisins, almonds, pistachios, and mats, stay in some 
Eatnd^ri port for about two weeks, load with gallnuts, hemp, 
turmeric, and groundnuts, and then sail to Malabar or Bombay to 
fill there. The captains are generally good sailors and men of much 
intelligence, guiding their ships by the help of the compass and the 
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qmdraut, Tkoiigli they avoid the roughest season^ they often 
weather very heavy storms. 

Of local sailing craft the chief varieties are, “besides canoes and 
fishing boats, the shibddi, the phatemdri, the mhdngiri^ the macliva^ 
and the paddv or haldv. 

Besides a few English jolly boats in Vengurla the small boats in 
use are three, the uldndi, the pagdr^ and the don, *During the stormy 
months small boats of more than a quarter of a ton (one hhandi) 
burden are drawn up the beach and thatched ; the rest are used in 
rivers for fishing and other purposes. The boat in commonest use 
is the uldndij so called from the balance float that, joined to the 
boat by two spars, lies on the water from six to ten feet from the 
boat^s side. Uldndis^ varying in length from tan to eighteen feet, 
have one mast and one lateen, sail. The pagdr and the 

don are phatemdri and machva row boats. The pagdr, a hollowed 
mango trunk, is used either with or without the balance spar, 
vldndi. The long flat-bottomed don, made of undi, Calophylluin 
inophyllum, wood, with, instead of nails, well oiled and dammered 
hemp and coir yarn fastenings, is seen only in Vengurla. It is the 
best.boat for landing horses. Fishing boats are generally provided 
with two pairs of wooden buoys and their moorings. The shibddi 
is a large vessel from 100 to 300 tons, generally found in the 
Eatndgiri sub-division ports. The phatemdri, a deep narrow vessel 
of great speed and an excellent sailer, is from twenty-five to forty- 
five feet long and from 25 to 100 tons burden. It has two masts 
and three sails, two yard sails, parbhdn, and a jib. The mhdngiri 
or suvdla is like the phatemdri, but smaller and from ten to twenty- 
five tons burden. The maclivds and paddvs or baldvs of a broader 
and flatter build are from twelve to twenty-five feet long and from 
2 1 to ten tons burden. All have two masts and three sails. Except 
that only phatemdris carry unpressed cotton bales, all take both 
cargo and passengers.^ Besides for coast trading, the smaller 
machvds are often used for deep sea fishing. 

These vessels are owned by Bhatias, G-ujars, Loh^nas, Musalmans, 
Pdrsis, and fishermen either Hindus, G^bits, Kolis, and Khdrvis, 
or Musalmans of the Konkani and D^ldi classes, and sometimes by 
Brahmans. Fishermen anxious to own a boat, generally join two 
or three together to form a fishing or trading partnership and 
borrow capital from some Brahman or Musalmiin moneylender. 
The strength of a sMbddi^s crew is, besides the captain, tdyidel, 
from twenty to twenty-five, of a phatemdri^s from fourteen to 
eighteen, of a mhdngirPs from eight to ten, and of a maohvah from 
five to seven hands. Kolis, Bhand^s, Gdbits, Bhois, Khd^rvis, 
and Musalmans, the seamen, mostly natives of Harnai and Vengurla, 
generally belong to the caste of the owner or captain. These vessels 
work only during the fair season, and are entirely laid up during 
the south-west monsoon. A large machva, complete with sails and 


^ The fare by sailing boat from the Katnigiri coast to Bombay is from 6(L to Is, 
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oWt pnots from £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000-1500), and ap/iafomari: 
one J200 - 2000) . Tke sMpbnilders are generally 

ffindu carpenters, Ltirs £tnd Pdcbkalsis, helped by Gdbit Ikbermen ; 
SbSs are Musalmtos and native Christo. The chief boat- 
Sing towns are Ratnagiri, Jaytto, Mdlvan and Vengurla, 
3 to I less extent Banket, Jaygad and Anjanvel. In 1830 when 
Steak forests were made over to the Khots, shipbuilding became 
S Imtoant industry. This did not last long. The stores of 
Site were most wteefully spent, and the dtot left stripped of 
trees. At present the timber most used m shipbuilding is, besides 
Malabar teak, the local bantek or nma, jack, _ mango, and. the light 
dhw tree. A lucky day is cbosen for beginning to build and ioi 

launching avessel. At the time of launching, the vesselisworsMpped, 
decorated with flags and flowers and among Musalmans with sabja 
leaves andnamed ^ according to the position of the stars. With niumc 
2d a cTmpany of friends the vessel starts for some mfles on a tria 
trip, the being treated to toddy and betelnut. Brahmans get 

gifts and the shipbuilder a turban. Repairs are generally done 
bv one of the sailors, who is a carpenter and l^eeps a set of tools. 

■ Se vessels last from forty to fifty years. Besides his meals, each 
sailor tes from Is. to 16s. (Rs. - 8) a voyage, or an average 
mtehly pay of from 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2 - 4) . The captain, when not the 
22r, gy twice as much as the seamen. Liquor is not generally 
allowed on board, but some tobacco is always taken. Present^ 
indrf^s, of waistcloths, turbans, or money are sometimes, though 

not often, made. The smaller craft generally anchor at night, and 

do oot of sigM of tie Sohjddri hills. B.b the hotter oto 

of sMbddis and phatemdris go about twenty-five miles from the coast, 
sailing out of sight of land from ten to fifteen days at a time, borne 
of the captains understand the compass, though in their coasting 
voyages they trust almost entirely to their own and their crew s 
local knowledge. Out of sight of land, they steer by the sun, 
moon, and stars. 


Trade is chiefly carried on with Malabar, Bombay, Outch, 


Kdthifiwar, and Arabia. Of late years, steamer competition has 

Rkiioowiiers^ profits have 


IXiSbUJUiO^ -- ^ A ^ , 

forced sailing vessels to lower their rates. _ Shipowners profits have 
declined, and few new vessels are now built 


bight Houses. 


There are four light-houses, one each at Ratnfigiri and Jaytapur, 
and two, the port and the rock light-houses, at Vengurla. The 
Ratufitei light-house, north latitude 16° 59' and east longitude 
73° 15*^47", in the Ratnagiri harbour, is a masonry tower of thirty- 
seven feet on a headland about 210 feet high. Diopteric, of order 
three, it is a single fixed red light, visible from the deck of a ^ip 
eighteen miles off, and lightening an area of 108 square miles, ihe 
Jayt4pur light-house, north latitude 16° 36' 10" and east longi- 
tude 73° 18' 30", on the south point of the RajA^ur hill, is a masonry 
tower of twenty-one feet on ground about _ fifty feet above high 
water level. Diopteric, of order six, it is a single fixed white light 


i The (5omnionest names are Lakshmiprasad, Gangapras^d, and Daryadanlat, 
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visible from tbe deck of a skip 7| miles off, and lightening an area 
of 56 J square miles. The Vengurla port ligM-liouse, on the north 
point of the bay, is a masonry tower of twenty-four feet on a head- 
land 186 feet above high water level. Diopteric, of order six, it is 
a double (one above the other) fixed white light visible from the 
deck of a ship nine miles off, and lightening an area of fifty-four 
square miles. The Vengurla rock light-house, north latitude 15° 
53' 17^'' and east longitude 73° 26' 43", on an isolated rock, one of 
the Burnt Islands, about five miles south of Mdlvan, is a thirty feet 
masonry tower on a hill about eighty feet above high water level, 
Diopteric, of order four, it is a single fixed white light, visible from 
the deck of a ship twelve miles off, and lightening an area of seventy- 
two square miles. The swell makes it at all seasons difiicult to 
land on the light-house rock, and in the south-west monsoon 
communication with the mainland is entirely cut off. Provisions and 
stores have to be laid in before the close of the fair weather. 

The Ratnagiri district, forming part of the Konkan postal division, 
contains, besides the receiving house in the town of Ratnagiri, 
thirty-nine post offices. One of these at Ratndgiri, the chief disbursing 
office of the district, is in charge of a postmaster drawing a 
yearly salary rising from £90 to £114 (Rs. 900 - 1140) ; three head 
offices at Chiplun, Dapoli, and Rajapur are in charge of deputy 
postmasters, each drawing £48 (Rs. 480) a year; fourteen sub-offices 
at Anjanvel, Devgad, Devrukh, Guhdgar, Jaytapur, Kankavli, 
Khed, Lanja, Malgund, Malvan, Masura, Sangameshvar, Shiroda, 
and Vengurla are in charge of sub-deputy postmasters, each 
drawing from £18 to £48 (Rs. 180-480) a year; and twenty-one 
branch offices at Xchra, Adivra, An j aria, Bdnkot, Dabhol, Dhd,mapur, 
Harnai, Kelshi, Kharepatan, Makhjan, Mandangad, Murud, Nevra, 
Palghar, Palshet, Pavas, Pendur, Savarda, Sukalvadi, Vaghotan, 
and Vijaydurg are, except the Harnai office which is entrusted to 
the village schoolmaster, in charge of bx’anch postmasters, each 
drawing from £12 to £14 (Rs. 120-140) a year. In the chief 
towns letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen, each drawing a 
yearly salary of £12 (Rs. 120), In some places postal runners do 
the work, getting besides their salaries from £1 4^. to £2 8s, 
(Rs.l2 - 24), Fifty-four village postmen, drawing from £9 12s. to £12 
(Rs. 96 - 120} a year, deliver the letters in the surrounding villages. 
The post offices in the Konkan division are supervised by an 
inspector with a yearly salary rising from £480 to £600 (Rs. 4800 - 
6000), assisted by a sub-inspector drawing a yearly salary of £114 
(Rs. 1140). The Dharamtar ferry steamers carry the mails from 
some of the seaport towns. The* Southern Mai^atha Country and the 
Deccan mails pass by foot runners along three different routes from 
Vengurla through Kud^l to Bel gaum, from Rd^japur to Kolhapur, 
and from Chiplun to Karhad. During the fair season, letters are 
sometimes and heavy parcels are always sent by the weekly steamer 
to Ratnagiri and Vengurla. 

Hitherto there has been but one telegTaph station, Vengurla, 
which, at the extreme south and many days distant by post from the 
more important towns, has been of little use. The questionof extending 
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a telegrapliic line into the north part of the district and especially to 
Eatnagiri^ R^japm% and Chiplun^ after many years' discussion, has 
at last been solved by the ^ enterprize of the district local fund 
committee and the municipalities of the three towns named, which 
have jointly guaranteed to the Government of India the requisite five 
per cent on the cost of a main line from Kolhapur to Eatnagiri through 
the Amba pass, with two branches from Eatnagiri to Ghiphin on the 
north and to Rdjapur on the south. The total number of messages 
at Vengurla in 1878-79 was 2390, 229 of them Government and 
2161 private. 

TRADE. 

As has been noticed under the head of History," the Greek and 
Eoman writers in the eaxdy centuries of the Christian era, though 
they knew the names of marts on the Eatnagiri. coast, had no direct 
dealings with them. The writer of the Periplus (247) calls them 
local trade centres,^ and mentions that corn, rice, butter, sesamum 
oil, coarse and fine cotton goods, and sugarcane were sent from them 
sometimes to Africa and sometimes to Arabia.^ No further notice of 
the trade of the Eatnagiri ports has been traced, till in the fifteenth 
century, under the Bahmani, and afterwards under the Bijapur kings, 
mention is made of a great trade through the Eatnagiri ports, the 
import of horses being specially noticed.^ 

In the sixteenth century the Eatn%iri ports were frequented by 
three sets of merchants, Moors, probably including Arab and 
Persian as well as Indian Musalmjins ; Gentus, probably Malabir, 
Konkan, and Deccan Hindus; and Gujaratis, Hindus from Gujar4t. 
The sea trade was carried by two classes of vessels, large ships 
from Mecca, Aden, and Ormuz, and smaller coasting craft from 
Cambay and Diu in the north and Malabar in the south.^ Inland, the 
chief trade routeswere up the B4nkotriver,by the town of MahM and 
from D^bhol, Chiplun, and Khed through the Ambavli pass to Bedar.® 
Late in the century, the change of capital to Bij4pur transferred much 
of the trade to^ another route up the Muchkundi river . by Satavli 
through the Amba or Vish^lgad pass, by Kolhapur or Panhala to 
Bijapur and Golkonda.® A third route from the coast to* Bijapur 
lay from Jaytdpur and Rajapur through Bavda and Kolhapur J Of 
imports, there were, from the Eed Sea and Persian Gulf, copper, 
quicksilver, vermilion, and horses ; from the Malabar coast, cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, spices, copper, and quicksilver; from places along the 
Konkan coast, salt; and from the Deccan and Karnatak, wheat and 
fine cotton cioth. The exports were, to Gujarat, the copper .and 
quicksilver brought from Arabia and the Malabar coast; to Malabar, 


* 4p.7r6pta rtmiKa, Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, 11. 428. 

^ Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, II. 282,423. 

3 A. Nikitin <1468-1474). Major’s India, XVth Century, 20-30. Marco Polo’s (1200) 
account of the Konkan probably refers to Thdna rather than Eatnagiri. He says 
there is no popper or other spices, but plenty of brown incense, much traffic and 
many ships with exports of leather, bukram, and cotton, and imports of gold, silver, 
copper, and many horses, no ship going without them. Yule’s Marco Polo, II, 330. 

® Stanley's Barbosa (1514), 71,72, ® Naimein Ind. Ant, 11. 282. 

^ Naim© in Ind* Ant. HJL MS,'-’'. , Nairn© in Ind, Ant, HI, 320, ' 
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wieat and cotton cloth brought from the Deccan^ and vegetables 
grown in Ratnagiri ; and to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf^ great 
quantities of cloth and cocoanuts, pepper^ and other spices and 
drugs brought from the Malabar coast. Besides these, honey is 
mentioned as exported from the Bankot river pepper as produced 
in small quantities ^ (1 540) near Dabhol, and as an export from 
Sangameshvar ; and cheap rice and vegetables as an export 
from Kharepatan. Betel was grown in great quantities. The 
Muchkundi river was so famous for its betel gardens that it was 
known as the Betel river.^ The only local manufacture that seems 
to have been exported was iron from Sangameshvar.® This trade, 
which centering in Dabhol had risen to great importance in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, was, from the refusal of the 
Bijapur kings to acknowledge their supremacy at sea, greatly harassed 
by the Portuguese. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, with the decline of 
Portuguese power and the increase of trade by the competition of 
the English, Dutch, and French, Dabhol, Rajapur, and Vengurla 
again became important centres of traffic. In 1611, when the 
English first visited Dabhol, they found the merchants almost all 
Musalmans, carrying on trade with the Red Sea in ships some as 
much as 1200 tons burden.^ The Dabhol people made a noise of ^ 
fine cloth, indigo, and pepper, but showed none. They bought 
some broadcloth, kersies, lead bars, iron, ivory, and indigo.'^ In 
1639, salt and pepper are mentioned as the chief articles of trade 
at Dabhol.® In 1649, its pepper and carda«mom trade was the chief 
attraction that brought the English company's factory to Rajapur.^ 
In 1660, Vengurla is spoken of as a great place of call for ships from 
Batavia, Japan, and Ceylon on the one side, and the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea on the other. It is said to have been famous for its 
pepper and cardamoms, and it and other Ratn%iri ports had much 
trade in calicoevS, silks, grain, and coarse lacque 

Of the condition of the Ratnagixi district in the seventeenth 
century (1670), Ogilby writes : ^ The rustics maintain themselves with 
sowing of rice and fishing, on which they live very poorly, inhabiting 
near the sea shore and the banks of rivers for the convenience of the 
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1 Bom JoSo de Castro, Primeiro JEloteiro da Costa da India (1540), 41. He also says 
wheat and many kinds of food were loaded at Bankot, 

® Bom Jo^lo de Castro, 136. ^ Be Coutto, XII. 30 ; Barbosa, 74. 

Bom JoUo de Castro (1540), 33. Barbosa (1514), 73, says, ' Here in gardens and 
orchards they grow a great quantity of betel and put it on board small vessels and 
carry it for sale to other towns and seap<5rts. It is one of the chief revenues of the 
country y 

^ ^ « Orme’s Hist, Frag, 325. 

^ Middleton in Harris, I. 107, and Saris in Harris, I. 119. 

^ Mandeislo’s Voyages, 222. The salt came from Oranubammara, perhaps Uran- 
Mamb4i. 

® Bruce’s Annals, I. 344, 357 -368. 

Tavernier in Harris, II. 360, and Thevenot,V. 249. Hamilton (1700) states (New 
Account, I. 246) that the country round E4j^pur formerly produced the finest 
muslins and botellas in India. This seems to be a mistake, as the fine cloth with 
gold borders that was shipped from the Konkan ports to Persia is specially 
mentioned (1634) as brought from the Beccan. 0. Ghronista de Tissuario, IIL 22L 
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cocoa trees whicli grow along tlie same. People of more ability traffic 
in pepper^ in wHcb tbe cMefest trade of tHe country consists^ wMch 
coming out of Kanara is sent by sea to Persia^ Surat, and Europe. 
They deal likewise in all sorts of provisions j for, tbis country is tbe 
storehouse for all its neighbours. The inhabitants also drive a 
great trade in calico and another sort of cloth called beirames 
which being brought by land from Hindustan, Golkonda^ and 
Coromandel is sold to great advantage | for, in most towns are 
kept weekly markets to which merchants carry their commodities 
but especially corn and provisions^ which are generally brought by 
a valiant sort of people called Venefars and transported through 
the whole country of Hindustan which they penetrate with cafilas 
consisting of three, four, and sometimes eight or ten thousand beasts 
of burden, accompanied with women and children which follow them 
like an army/ 

During the disorders that followed the death of Shivaji (1680) 
and continued through almost the whole of the eighteenth century, 
the trade of the district greatly declined. Except the mention of 
cattle, timber, and hemp, exported from Bankot, no notice of the 
eighteenth century trade has been traced. 

At the time of the transfer of the district to the British (1819) 
there was very little trade. The staples were an import of salt and 
an export of grain. Probably no part of India produced so little 
in excess of the people^s wants. Except R^japdr there Was almost 
no permanent place of trade. Along the coast line there was no 
fixed trade centre, and up the creeks such towns as Ohiplun and 
Sangameshvar had a very small settled population. Merchants, 
Vanis, Vanjaris, and a few Parsis, came in the fair season and put 
up light booths very apt to sufier from fire. The great traders were 
the Vaniaris with their strings of bullocks. But transit dues were 
high and the hill passes very difficult and in bad order. The chief 
import trade was in salt. On this the commerce and agriculture of 
the district depended, because vessels earning good freights for salt 
were able to take away grain at low rates. Of exports, hemp, 
inferior to none in the w-orld, had lately been almost stopped by a 
crushing duty. Hemp fastenings for cotton bales had formerly 
been one of the chief exports of Port Victoria now called Bankot. 

The chief exports were rice, wheat, millet, pulse of all sorts, seeds, 
castoi'-oil and oil of different kinds, cotton, hemp, yarn, piece-goods, 
hemp fastenings, tobacco, coffee, betelnuts, cardamoms, gallnuts, 
turmeric, tamarind, molasses, chillies, onions, garlic, honey, bees^- 
wax, candles of the same, dried rinds of hokam Garcinia purpurea, 
and T&tamba Garcinia gambogea, shark fins, fish maws, bark, 
sandalwood, timber, planks, bamboos, rafters, baskets, charcoal, and 
saltpetre. The chief imports were, husked and cleaned rice, wheat, 
cocoanuts, coir, cocoa kernels, betelnuts, cashewnuts, pistachios, 
almonds, dates, pepper, ginger, methimedi Trigonella foenumgrseoum, 
cumin seed, coriander seed, raisins, nutmegs, gallnuts, saffron. 


X Ogilby’s Atlas, ¥, 249, 
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mace^ cloves^ catechu^ assafostida, opiutn^ sugar, sugarcandy, clarified 
butter, oil of different sorts, arrack, cotton, China paper and 
umbrellas, piece-goods, hides, red powder guldly dammer, gum, wax, 
iron, steel, red lead, brimstone, salt, carbonate of soda sajjikhdry 
sulphate of iron Mrdhasy and ammonia nmsdgar. 

The average yearly value of the trade could not b© estimated. 
The duties varied at almost all the ports and the system was most 
complicated. Under the Mhrathas, the revenue had been farmed 
and yielded about £ 20,000 (Es. 2,00,000). It was not likely that 
until the country had somewhat developed, the i*eceipts would much 
increased 

Eajapur, the only place of consequence, had a large body of 
merchants and was very prosperous with, in 1818, a total trade valued 
at £75,905 Qs. (Rs. 7,59,053) of which £52,688 4^s, (Es. 5,26,882) 
were imports, and £23,217 25. (Es. 2,32,171) exports.^ Except 
Kharepatan, which had a large salt traffic, none of the other towns 
were of any trading consequence. At Kharepatan, the 1818 trade 
was valued at £25,170 (Es. 2,51,700), £9070 (Es. 90,700) of them 
exports and £16,100 (Rs. 1,61,000) imports. At Devgad, including 
a very small return for Achra, the imports, chiefly salt, were returned 
at £2614 45 . (Rs. 26,142), and the exports, almost entirely local 
produce, at £1249 65 . (Es. 12,493), or a total value of £8868 IO 5 , 
(Es. 38,635). At Malvan, the returns represented a total value of 
£28,579 45 . (Rs. 2,85,792), £23,296 I 65 . (Rs. 2,32,958) of them 
imports and £5283 8s. (Rs. 52,834) exports.^ These figures included 
a very small amount from Vengurla. Its trade as well as the trade 
of Nivti and Redi was unimportant. The customs rates had been 
nominally low, four per cent, and at Rdj^pur, and to some favoured 
classes, 3 or 3^ per cent. But in addition to this there were many 
customary chai'ges, and in the Resident's opinion a single ad valorem 
duty of five per cent would be felt by merchants as a relief.'^ 

Since 1819, the great increase in population, the abolition of 
transit duties and miscellaneous cesses,® the opening- of four of the 
Sahyadri passes for cart traffic, and the change from small fair- 
weather coasting craft to large steam ships plying all the year round, 
have greatly developed trade. The chief trading centres on the 
coast are Bfokot (3763),- Hamai (6193), Anjanvel (3285), Jaygad 
(2442), Ratnagiri (10,614), Yashvantgad (438), Vijaydurg (2331), 


^ Collector, 15tli My 1819. Bom. Rev, Diaries, 142, 2567-2589. Uxtder the 
Marithds a class of officers called Ddngis and Patkis, in return for grants of land, were 

a ected to help the Government in collecting the customs and in keeping the accounts, 
yhe chief details were : under imports, husked rice, Rs . 42,375j grain of other sorts, 



; piece-goods, Rs. 51,470 5 salt, Rs. 10,867 5 ^ and turmeric, Rs. 27,077. 
s Of imports the chief items were t unhusked rice, Rs. 16,520; cleaned rice, 
I •piece-goods, Es. 22,600; grain, Rs. 16,452 ; and cocoa kernels, Rs. 8377 ♦ 
Of exporte* the chief items were 1 hemp, Es. 17,494 ; piece-goods, Rs. 7929 ; clarified 
mf. J&nd coriander seed, Es, 5017* ' ■ ' ' 

pesltort ^vernmcnt, 31»t Ms.y 1819. Bom. Eer. Diary, 141, 2311 , 

; ahoHshed in- 1837 and miscellaneous cesses in 1844. 
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Devgad (894)^ Malyan (13,955)^ and Tengarla (14^996), and inland^ 
Dapoli (2598), Klied (8817), CMplun (6071), Sangamestyar (8172), 
Eajapur (6368), and KMrepatan (2900). 

Tke extension of telegrapHc communication to Vengurla has, 
reyolutionised the trade of that town. When Eajapur and Chiplun 
have been similarly connected with Bombay and the principal trade 
centres of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country, a like change 
must also occur in them. The construction duringthe last twenty-fiye 
years of the three main cart roads connecting Chiplun, Eajapur, and 
Vengurla by the Kumbharli, Phonda, and Parpoli passes with the 
Deccan and Karnatak, has concentrated the traffic and enormously 
increased the through trade of these ports. At the same time the 
trade of towns like Sangameshyar, Khed, Kharepatan, and others 
similarly situated and connected wdth the Deccan only by difficult 
bullock tracks has fallen off. The precipitous hill passes by which in 
old days all the trade was carried on pack bullocks are indeed still 
open, and to this day a goodly number of Yanis with their strings 
of bullocks with musically-ringing bells, may be seen slowly toiling 
up and down the Ambayli, the Mala, the Amba, the Anaskura, and 
the Kajirda passes to and from Khed, Sangameshyar, Eatn%iri 
Rajapur, and Kharepatan. The goods thus carried are now almost 
solely for the use of the more or less isolated towns and villages 
at the foot of the Sahyadri range. The through traffic between 
Bombay and the Deccan is no longer entrusted to pack bullocks. 
Partly also from the same causes the trade of Dabhol, Bankot, and 
other once large and important coast towns has almost entirely 
disappeared. 

The leading traders are Brahmans including in Mai van and 
Vengurla a large number of Shenvis, Parbhus, Marathas, Bhandaris, 
Vanis, Grujars, Bhatids, Shimpis, Kharvis, Gabits, and Musalmans. 
Many of them are strangers from Belgaum, Shahapur, Bombay, Cutch, 
and Jamnagar or Nawanagar in Kathiawar. Some are capitalists, 
some trade on borrowed capital, and some are merely agents of 
up-country or Bombay mex’chants. The most pushing and 
prosperous classes who undertake most of the large trading 
ventures are the Bhatias and Gujars. 

The chief trade by sea is along the western coast of India, south 
to Malabar and noi4h to Bombay, Kathiawar, Catch, and Kurrachee. 
The bulk of the sea trade centres in Bombay. 

Besides salfc fish, shell lime, cocoanuts, and matted palm leaves, 
very little local produce is exported either by sea or land. The 
district, which nowhere grows enough grain for the support of its 
people, has ordinarily no surplus food produce. The fish is 
impei’fectly cured, often merely soaked in a briny mud and dried 
In the sun. It finds its way inland and up the passes into the 
Deccan and Karnatak. Dried shark fins and tails are also sent 
to Bombay for the China market. 


The principal imports for local us© are food grains, molasses 
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are ricej nachni, aad. vari. Coarse rice is imported in large quantities 
from Bombay and from the Tbana and Kolaba districts, any 
surplus after supplying local demands being re-exported to 
Zanzibar or tbe Malabar coast. The coarse hill grains, nachni 
andwm, are chiefly imported from the upland, Konkan, 

the strip of rugged country along the crest of the Sahy^dri range. 
Through the hill passes, sugar, tobacco, chillies, groundnuts and 
turmeric find their way from the Deccan, and small consignments 
of piece-goods and iron com© from Bombay. Besides these' 
necessary articles used by all classes, there has been during the 
last twenty-five years a marked increase in the amount of ai-tic1es 
of comfort and ornament brought into and used in the district. Of 
these the chief are candles, chemicals, clocks and watches, pearls, 
dyes, fireworks, Chinese and Japanese earthenware, coral,, fruit, 
glass and glassware, hardware, cutlery, jewelry, leather, liquors, 
matches, metals, oils, stationery, perfumes, silk, soap, spices, sugar, 
tea, umbrellas, and woollen goods. 

Though the exports of local produce and the imports for local 
use are comparatively small, there is a brisk through trade by which 
the produce of the Deccan, carried over the Sahyadri range by good 
made roads, is shipped at the Ratnagiri ports for Bombay, Zanzibar, 
Cochin, and other markets. The principal dep6ts of this through 
trade are at Vengurla, Rajapur, and Ohiplnn. The produce thus 
carried consists of cotton, molasses, food grains, groundnuts, 
turmeric, chillies, gallnuts, clarified butter, hemp, tobacco, 
country blankets, oil seeds, and other miscellaneous goods. Very 
little of the food grains, millet, wheat, gram, and pulse, which thus 
pass through the district, are consumed locally. Gallnuts, hardds, 
gathered in the Southern Maratha forests are sent to England 
by Bombay. None are used in the district. Of the remaining 
ai'ticles a small proportion is locally consumed. But the bulk is 
shipped to Bombay. Reversing the route, the chief articles 
imported by sea and carried through Ratnagiri to the Deccan 
and Southern Maratha districts are cotton yarn and piece-goods, 
silk, glass bangles, sugarcandy, dates, cloves and other spices, 
cocoanut oil, matches, paper, and metals- In ordinary years, little 
grain is sent through Ratnagiri to the Deccan and Southern 
Mai-atha districts. But in extraordinary seasons, as in the faTYifTiA 
of 1876-7 7, supplies from Bombay, Kathi^wir, and even Sind, were 
poured into the Deccan districts through all the mountain passes. 
In the same year, it is said, for the first time large quantities 
of Ratnagiri grain travelled over the Sahyddri range. Between the 
1st December 1876 and the 30th November 1877, about 150,000 
tons of ^in left Bombay for the Southern Maratha ports. Of 
this> during the fair season (December- June), 88,791 tons passed 
to the famine districts through the ten large Ratnagiri ports, 
B4nkot, Harnai, Anjanvel, Jay gad, Ratn^Lgiri, Tashvantgad, 
Vijaydurg, Devgad, Malvan, and Vengurla. Vengurla alone took 
51,885 tons.* 

^ tieport by Mr, A. T. Crawford, Collectpr of Batni^lgiri, on the improvement of 
communications from the seaboard to the Deccan, Hd. 4430 of i2th Been 1877, 
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Tke system of trade varies considerably according to the 
circumstances of tlie principal commercial towns. The modern 
system of trade is well represented by Yengurla, while Chiplun and 
Raiapur are good types of the old fashioned commerce. Yengurla^ 
has for many years had a telegraph station connecting the town with 
Bombay and all the large Southern Maratha marts. ^ A magnificent 
road has lately been made to Beigaum, The town itself is situated 
on the sea coast, and for at least fifteen years has been a regular 
place of call for all coasting steamers. 

The submarine telegi^aph made a great change in the system of 
trade at Bombay. In former days Bombay firms were obliged to 
order and to keep on hand large stocks of the staples of commerce. 
The heads of the large commercial firms lived in Bombay, where 
their experience and judgment were most wanted, KTow no stocks 
are kept by merchants, and all important business is transacted by 
vdre. The heads of the firms are usually in England, and the 
operations are directed, as the case may be, from London, Liverpool, 
or Manchester. Much the same change, on a smaller scale, has 
been gradually brought about in Yengurla. The trade of this town 
is now mostly carried on by Bombay merchants and traders in the 
Southern Maratha Country by means of their commission agents, 
daUls^ in Yengurla. These agents are responsible for clearing and 
despatching consignments as fast as they are received. They are 
warned by wire of the despatch of the goods, and beforehand 
provide land or water carriage as required. They keep their clients 
informed of the raling market prices, and act on their 
instructions as to local purchases or sales. It is no longer 
necessary for the Kdnarese trader in Beigaum or Hubli, or Bhitia 
firms in Bombay, to keep a branch and partners at Yengurla. 
Even should a visit to Yengurla be occasionally necessary, the 
regular steamer takes the Bh^tia down from Bombay, or the 
Kanarese trader easily makes the journey by road. Usually the 
agent, daldl, is summoned once or twice a year to Bombay to make 
up his accounts, and except in the case of a few old established 
firms whose names are as household words in Southern India, no 
principals reside at Yengurla, 

In B4japur and Chiplun, at the heads of creeks inaccessible to 
steamers, with no telegraph, and by post two or three days from 
Bombay and from two to fifteen days from some of the outlying 
Deccan marts, trade is carried on in the old fashioned style. ‘ Nearly 
ail consignments, whether by land or sea, are made to resident 
traders, in accordance with their orders. When the consignments 
arrive, bulk is immediately broken,^and the trader sells in lots of any 
size to any customer or petty traders or to a few paid agents of 
Bombay firms, who come there simply for the fair season. Thus 
while in Yengurla a consignment arrives at one end of the town, 
and within a week passes out unbroken at the other, a consignment 
to R|,japur or Chiplun is at once broken np and distributed, and 

; ^ following sk^tcli isr taken from a report by Mr. A. T. Cmwford, 
Colebior of Batn^^ri, on mnnidpal octroi duties, dated 7th September 1878. 
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the part eyentually sent to Bombay^ does not, from the want of 
carriage, get clear of the town for two or three months. ^ The 
merchants, mostly very conservative Brahmans with a small mixture 
of Bhatias, dealing largely in nothing, dabble in everything from 
cotton to iron nails. At the opening of the fair season, for daring 
the rainy months the sites of the trading camps are often under 
water, they run up bamboo and matting booths, and pile them full 
of their heterogeneous wares. Here, like one long fair, they sit 
and traffic till the next rains break. 

Yery many villages have no shops. The people go to the 
nearest local trade centre or market town. The better class of 
villages, especially those on some line of traffic, have their shop- 
keeper, generally a Vani, who deals in grain, chillies, molasses, 
sugar, spices, oil, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and salt. The village Vani 
buys his stock in trade from wholesale town traders in Vengurla, 
Malvan, Eajapur, Sangameshvar, Chiplun, and Khed, and 
sometimes from the men who have brought the articles from the 
Deccan. Except a few Bombay Bohoras and petty Deccan cloth- 
dealers, who sometimes go from house to house in villages along 
the main lines of traffic, hawkers are seldom seen. Local religious 
gatherings do not, to any great extent, affect the trade of the 
district. Of 1 03 fairs and mai*kets, the five most important had in 
1879 an estimated attendance of 20,600 and an estimated traffic 
of £19,300 (Es. 1,93,000) 

Ho materials are available to trace the development of Eatn^giri 
sea trade under British management. The few details that have 
been obtained show an increase from £104,484 (Es. 10,44,840) in 
1818-19 to £1,841,411 (Bs, 1,84,14,110) in 1878-79. Between 1860 
and 1866, the wealth poured into Bombay by the American war 
greatly raised the Eatn%iri sea trade. In 1870-71, the returns 
were still as high as £1,931,787. Then as the reaction and fall in 
prices told, they fell to £1,455,691 in 1874-75. The returns for the 
next years were unduly swelled by the special grain imports for the 
famine districts. In 1878-79, trade had again settled to its normal 
state. The returns show a total of £1,841,411, or nearly £400,000 
in excess of the trade of 1874-75. To the total of £1,841,411, 
imports contributed £793,849 and exports £1,047,562. Under 
imports the chief items were gTain £270,410, cotton yam £109,090, 
and piece-goods £104,302 ; and under exports, cotton £381,738, 
sugar £257,977, and grain £121,411. 

For three years, 1870-71, 1874-75, and 1878-79, comparative 
figures are available. Comparing the returns of 1870-71 with those 
of 1 878-7 9, the details show, in imports, a rise in betelnuts from £5798 
to £8367, in coir from £2732 to £3162, in cotton yam from £105,014 
to £109,090, in grain from £126,495 to £204,170, and in sugar from 
£27,861 to £29,791. On the other hand, there is a. fall in fish from 


1 The details are : Chiudar, attendance 3000, trade £4000 (Rs. 40,000) ; 
Kna^LhesliTar, attendance 4000, trade £4000 (Rs, 40,000) ; Mitgav^ne, attendance 
1100, trade £800 (Rs. 8000) ; Kelavli, attendance 900, trade £500 (Rs, 5000} : and 
Velneshvar, attendance 11,600 and trade £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). 
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£28,269 to £6173, in srunny bags from £12,557 to £5029, in liquor 
from £12,747 to £7665, in metal from £60,896 to £27,080, in 
piece-goods from £254,535 to £104,302, in salt from £95,938 to 
£17,153, and in silk from £74,961 to £50,534. Contrasting tbe 
exports for tbesame years there is a rise in grain from £46,769 to 
£121,411, inbetelnuts from £2651 to £8578, in cocoanuts from £5717 
to £14,968, in cottonirom £249,112 to £831,738, in dyes from £1 3,078 
to £54,169, in clarified butter from £29,583 to £42,794, in oil from 
£11,078 to £34,172, in seeds from £26,310 to £41,509, in spices from 
£11,722 to £18, 51^ i^ sugar from £223,098 to £257,977, and in 
tobacco from £5656 to £8861. The chief items of decline are in fish 
from £1 1,660 to £2699, in hemp from £44,787 to £731, in salt from 
£4251 to £1067, and in wood from £16,175 to £1469. 

Again, comparing 1874-75 with 1878-79, the returns show in 
imports a rise in grain from £84,185 to £204,170, in betelnuts from 
£4078 to £8367, in coir from £2998 to £3162, in cotton yarn from 
£88,923 to £109,090, in clarified butter from £110 to £549, in hemp 
from £2727 to £6431, in metal from £22,339 to £27,080, in oil from 
£36,003 to £42,025, in spices from £8593 to £1 1,944, and in sugar 
from £17,522 to £29,791. The chief items of decline are, cotton 
from £2572 to £137, fish from £14,791 to £6173, gunny bags from 
£13,137 to £5029, liquor from £lo,307 to £7665, piece-goods 
from £105,765 to £101,302, salt from £72,547 to £17,158, silk and 
silk cloth from £ 72,20V to £50,534, and wood from £6286 to 
£4476. Contrasting the exports for the same years, the returns 
show an increase in grain from £63,760 to £121,411, in seeds from 
£32,275 to £41,509, in cocoanuts and kernels from £12,499 to 
£14,968, in cotton from £255,166 to £331,738, in dyes from 
£21,776 to £54,169, in clarified butter from £12,730 to £42,794, in 
oil from £11,21 6 to £34,172, in spices from £5446 to £18,515, in 
tobacco from £6789 to £8861, and in sugar and molasses from 
£166,625 to £257,977. The chief items of decline are fish from 
£3860 to £2699, hemp from £39,513 to £731, salt from £2281 to 
£1067, and wood from £19,607 to £1469. 

The following statement gives the whole available details : 

Ratndgb'i Sea Trade, 1870-71, 1874-75, and 1878-79, 
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Mtndgiri ^ea Trade, 1870-71, 1S74-76 and 1S78-7B (continued). 
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The fourteen ports of the district are for customs purposes grouped 
into six divisions, Snvarndurg, Anjanvel, Eatnagiri, Vijaydurg, 
Malvan, and Vengurla. The Snvarndurg ports, Bankot, Kelshi, 
and Harnai, had, in 1878-79, an estimated total trade worth 
£124,908, of which £44,430 were imports and £80,478 exports. T'h© 
corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, £53,642, in 1873, £92,614, 
in 1871, £156,903, and in 1868, £196,371. Bamot exports, 
produced mostly in the D4poli, Mahad, and Md^ngaon sub-divisions 
and in some places above the Sahyadris, are husked and cleaned rice, 
ndglis varij wheat, gram, pulse, sesamum, coriander seed, hemp, oil, 
tobacco, sugar, molasses, onions, garhc, chillies, turmeric, potatoes, 
betelnuts, gallnuts, groundnuts, fuel, and piece-goods, the last to 
the Habshf s territory. These exports are sent north to Bombay 
and Bandra, and south to V engurla ; and husked and cleaned rice 
and ndgli to Kalikat. The imports are dried and salted fish, molasses, 
salt, chillies, earthen pots, sugarcane, cement, oil, clarified butter, 
palm leaves, coir, and betelnuts from the several Konkan ports ; 
sugar, hardware, copper, piece-goods, and drugs from Bombay ; 
and cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coir, ginger, pepper, red powder, 
and wood from Kalikat. These by the Mahad creek find their way 
to Mahad and thence inland. Of the traders, Brahmans, Parbhus, 
Yanis, Shimpis, Bhandaris, Kolis, and Musalmans, some belong to 
the place and some are outsiders living in Bankot only during the 
trading season (October- May). Batelos of from 80 to 100, and 
phatemdria of from 50 to 60 tons from Bombay and Malabar, and 
machvdsy bdmhoats, and steamers from several places, visit the port, 
anchoring about a quarter miLe from the landing place. The 
Kelshi exports, chiefly local produce, betelnuts, timber, and 
firewood, go to Bombay. The imports, almost entirely for local 
consumption, are husked rice, ndgli^ coriander seed, molasses, turmeric, 
onions, garlic, chillies, oil, tobacco, and clarified butter from Eatnagiri 
ports ; salt from Mora in Thana; and wheat, gram, sugar, dates, 
copper, brass, tin, hardware, and piece-goods from Bombay. Paddm^ 
hdmboatsy and phatemdria of 20 to 30 tons from Bombay and other 
places visit the port, anchoring at a distance of 225 yards from the 
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landing* place. At Haekai^ betelnuts grown in the place and sent 
to Bombay are the only exports. The imports^ almost all for local 
consumption^ are husked and cleaned rice^ iidgl% vari^ harih^ 
molasses, oil, tobacco, chillies, dried and salted fish, and firewood 
from the several Konkan ports ; salt from Uran, Belapnr, and 
Karanja; liquor from Goa; and rice, piece-goods, sugar, copper, and 
brass from Bombay. Except a few from Eatnagiri and Eajapur most 
of the traders are natives of the place. Paddies, phatemdris^ and 
steamers visit the port, anchoring half a mile from the landing place. 

The chief ports of the Anjanvel division are Anjanvel and Borya. 

The total trade of the Anjanvel division amounted in 1878-79 to 
£640,101 of which £222,353 were imports and £417,748 exports. The 
corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, £339,104, in 1873, £590,843, 
and in 1871, £573,123. The exports were formerly insignificant, 
chiefly of Konkan grain. In 1879, cotton worth £118,363 and 
sugar and molasses worth £192,958, and other miscellaneous articles, 
making a total of £417,748 were exported. The imports are salt, 
dates, sugar, copper, hardware, silk, yarn, and piece-goods from 
Bombay ; cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, pepper, ginger, coir, and salted 
fish from Malabar and Goa ; and husked rice, ndgl% and tobacco 
from B4nkot, Revdanda, Pen, and Panvel. Most of these, through 
the Kumbhdrli pass, find their way to Kolhd-pur, S4t4ra, and 
ShoMpur. The import traders, mostly Brdhmans, Bh4tias, Gujars, 
V^nis, and Musalmans, are native capitalists. Machvds ar- 4'; 
phatemdris from Kffikat in the south, and Bombay and . * 
K^thi4wdr in the north, visit the Anjanvel port, anchoring 
feet from the landing place. ■' 

The chief ports in the Ratn%iri division are Jaygad, ^94^' 
and Purangad. The total trade of the Ratndgiri division - 

in 1878-79, to £131,805, of which £94,164 were imports and' 
exports. The corresponding totals were, in 1874-75, £141^,486, in"' 

£126,273, in 1871, £130,605, in 1868, £129,289, in 1857, £15,4^^ 
and in 1866, £66,155. The chief Jaygad exports are husked 
molasses, and fnel ; and the imports, salt, husked rice, cocoanuts, 
and piece-goods. The EatnIgibi exports are cement, fish, and 
shells ; and the imports husked rice, ndglij mr% fish, and piece- 
goods. The PuRAKGAD exports are husked rice, hemp, and fuel ; and 
the imports husked rice, salt, and fish. The imports are brought 
from Bombay in the north and as far as Kalikat in the south. The 
exports find their way to Bombay, the several district ports, and 
Klrwd,r. Of the imports, husked rice, ndgli, and cloth are consumed 
in the division ; salt, cocoanuts, and fish find their way inland. 

The Eatnagiri traders belong to Eatnagiri and the , villages near. 
Those of Jaygad and Purangad are outsiders who stay there only 
for the season (October- May). Bhandaris, Kharvis, and Musal- 
m4ns, some of them have money of their own, and others trade on 
borrowed capital. Phatsmd/ris of from 10 to 'SO tons, sMbddis 
of froin 100 to 250 tons, and steamers visit Eatndgiri and Jaygad, 
anchoring about a quarter mile from, the landing place. At 
Purangad steamers do not touch, but sailing craft come within a few 
^ of the shqre.-. / - '' ^ 
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The chief ports in the Yijaydurg division are Jaytapur and 
Viiaydurg. The total trade of the Vijaydurg division amounted 
in 1*878-79 to £245>415 of which £107^217 were imports and 
£138^98 exports. The corresponding totals were^ in 1874**75^ 
£234,525, in 1873, £251,230, and in 1871, £305,978. The chief 
Jaytapub exports are husked and cleaned rice, jvari, ndgl% corian- 
der seed, anise seed, groundnuts, chillies, turmeric, cocoanuts, 
cocoa kernels, oil, molasses, tobacco, red powder, clarified butter, 
salted fish, and hemp to Konkan ports ; cotton, hemp amhdd% 
gallnutsi molasses, fuel, bamboos, and shembi and ain tree 
bark to Bombay ; sugarcane and hemp to Goa ; husked rice, oil, 
red powder, chillies, clarified butter, molasses, and hemp to Kumta ; 
husked rice to Beliyapatam ; husked and cleaned rice, jvdr% bdjri^ 
ndglij kulthi^ udid^ and hemp to Kalikat ; rice, wheat, oil, and hemp 
to Cochin } molasses, leaf dishes, groundnuts, anise seed, turmeric, 
clarified butter, gallnuts, and hemp to Outch; molasses, ground- 
nuts, turmeric, and hemp to Maskat; and groundnuts, fishing nets, 
and hemp to Makran. The imports are husked and cleaned rice, 
ndgl% var% kuUhi, salt, earthen pots, dried rinds of kokam 

Garcinia purpurea, hemp, cocoanuts, cashewnuts, palm leaves, 
betelnuts, gunny bags, cotton, yarn, and piece-goods from other 
Konkan ports; rice, jvdri, bdjri, wheat, methi, miig^ tur, gram, mustard 
seed, sugar, drugs, piece-goods, yarn, gunny bags, tin, copper, 
hardware, and paper from Bombay ; cocoanuts, salted fish, and salt 
from Goa ; fuel, arrowroot, dry fish, pepper, chillies, cocoanuts, 
and cocoa kernels from Kalikat ; ginger, oil, yarn, patang dye, 
fish, .and safiron from Cochin ; coir and dry fish from Barkur ; and 
jvdrif ochre geru, and palm leaf cases kapdte, from Cutch. The 
chief ViJAYDUEG exports are gallnuts, molasses, hemp wmhddi, 
bamboos, shembi bark, and twine to Bombay ; molasses, hemp, and 
ain bark to other Konkan ports ; sugarcane to Goa ; husked rice 
to Cochin ; and husked rice, hemp, and pulse to Kalikat. The 
imports are husked and cleaned rice, ndgl% vari, millet, wheat, 
cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, palm leaves, and piece-goods from Konkan 
ports; piece-goods from Bombay; salt from Mora; husked rice 
from Antora and Talabdi; salted fish from Goa ; and cocoanuts from 
Kanfcon in the Portuguese territory. The exports of the division 
are partly grown in the Konkan, partly brought from above the 
Sahyadris. Some of the imports are used locally and some find their 
way to Kolhapur and other Deccan marts. Except a few who belong 
to the villages along the creek, most of the traders are natives of 
Khdrepatan and Rajapur. Shipowners from Bombay and Madras 
also carry on ti'ade to a large extent on their own account ; and Dutch, 
Kathiawar, Maskat, and Makran traders, Hindus, Musalmans, 
Christians, Arabs, and Beluchis, occasionally visit the ports. The 
shipping are machvds^ kothyds, dangds, bagelos^ phatemdris^ and 
steamers. 

The chief Mdlvan ports are Devgad, Achra, and Malvan. The total 
trade oftheM^lvan division amounted in 1878^79 to £88,574, of which 
£46,869 were imports and £41,705 exports. The corresponding totals 
were, in 1874-75, £77,683, in 18 73, £81,639, in 187l,£81,154, in 1867, 
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ports. The imports are husfcea ami husked and 

ware, and English tiles, fish, timber, blankets, 

o\emeArioe,fgU.vo^M^'^^^ cocoa kernels, salt, and 

cocoanuts, oil, . KoWn ports. The Achea exports 

country piece;goods ^^^Xfp^ts and fuel to Bombay ; and 

are hemp, coir, sugaica , timber, hemp, cocoanuts, coir, 

husked and cleaned rice, salted fisfi, ti^^^^^ 

cashewnuts, betelnuts^an ^ hardware from Bombay; and 

are husked and cleanett ric gram, lentils, peas, 

husked and cleaned nee, ’ otasges, timber, salted fish, 

groundnuts, coriander seed, ’i^^ooi from theKonkan 

^ocoanut^ bo« gaUnuts, hemp, 

ports. The Malvah ar^vpinm mrpurea, coir, coir ropes, 

Lshewnuts, dried rmds - VSked and cleaned rice, 

cocoanuts, chillies, and , gal/ sugar, betelnuts, oil, hemp 

wheat, pulse, molasses, ®X |eats afd tiles to the Konkan 
seed, onions, oashewnuts, P ^ ^ Honavar; husked rice, 

ports ; cashewnuts and ®®®®Xcochin • onions to Kunddpur ; 

clarified butter, and eart enp^ and onions to Kananor; 

husked nee, A ?and husked rice, molasses, pigs, 

husked rice and P^oH tV jlStd cleaned rice, millet, 
and oil to sugar, cocoanuts, and English piece-goods 

napk, peas, “X ’ mlse gram, peas, coriander seed, ground- 

from Bombay ; rice, wheat, pulse, g , p i^ernels, betelnuts, 

nuts, chillies, ^dried fish, and dried rinds 

sugar, cashewnuts, oil, „ Vengurla ; cocoanuts, sweet 

of koham G-arcmia purpure , fislf from Goa ; husked and 

potatoes, bamboos, candles, an , cotton seed cocoa kernels, 
Laned rice, millet, ndgh, tur, pifise, h W from other 

sesamum,aiyara, molasses, casew^^^,^ Kfirw& ; rice, cocoa 

Konkan ports ; nee X from Kumta; sesamum, cocoanuts, 

kernels, coir ropes, and J^imts frorHonfivar ; oil, cocoanuts, 

coir ropes, tobacco, and b Cochin ; pepper, betelnuts, cocoa- 

cocoa kernels, and dry fish and red powder from Kalikat; 

nuts, cocoa kernels ginger pepp^X Beliyapatam. The 

rice from ^auf lor ; and cocoanu^^^^ the Vfidi state 

exports are partly local, P^J imnorts are almost all 

anffrom different parts of Jf^^Xetimes fiiS hs way to Malabar. 
cons™.a in ae .nd Mbit,. 

The traders are locaL ^XA. Lliers borrow money at the opening ' 
Most haTe some ^pital, jfX close of the trading season. 

' KSSbuUhersomS4^^^ - Kurrachee in the north and 
Cochm m the south. 


Ymgmh. 


Dochiu m the south. , -rr 

„ The only port of consequence in the Vengurla division is Vengurla. 
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The total trade amounted in 1878-79 to £655,798^ of wHcli £314561 
were imports and £841,237 expoi’ts. The corresponding totals 
were,in^ 1874-75, £298,460, in 1878, £660,781, and in 1871, £683,962. 
The chief exports are linseed, cotton, gallnuts, hemp, clarified 
butter, molasses, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, coffee, hides, horns, 
betelnuts, chillies, brooms, and wooden toys to Bombay ; wheat, 
gram, clarified butter, molasses, tobacco, onions, and gaxdio to Goa; 
I'ice and other grains, tobacco, country piece-goods, oil, chillies, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, com, palm leaves, dried hoham 
rinds Garcinia purpurea, onions and garlic to the several 
I4atn4giri ports ; wheat, gram, and coriander to Karwar ; tobacco 
and molasses to Kumta ; hemp and tobacco to Ankola ; tobacco, 
groundnuts, and coriander seed to Dwarka; wheat, gram, and grain 
to Cochin and Kananor ; clarified butter and gram and other pulses 
to Mangalor ; and rice, coir, and clarified butter to Cutch. The 
imports are rice, wheat, millet, gram and other pulses, tobacco, piece- 
goods, yarn, silk, China glass bangles, and groceries from Bombay ; 
husked- and cleaned rice, pulse, cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, oil, salt, 
salted fish, cashewnuts, and red powder from the several Ratn%iri 
ports ; pulse, cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, salted fish, oil, and cement 
from Goa ; rice, cocoanuts, betelnuts, and timber from K4rwd,r ; 
cocoanuts, cocoa kernels, oil, ginger, pepper, saffron, and sappan 
wood, dye from Cochin ; cocoanuts, oil, and coriander seed 

from Mangalor; cocoanuts from Beliyapatam, and cocoanuts, cocoa 
kernels, ginger, dried fish, turmeric, and pepper from Kalikat. 
Of the exports, cotton, linseed, clarified butter, chillies, and gall- 
nuts come from above the Sabyadris, the others are the products 
of the Konkan. Of the imports, part are consumed locally and 
the rest find their way to Belgaum, Dh&war, Shahapur, Hubli, 
Kolhapur, Sankeshvar and the Mzam’s territory. Some of the 
traders are natives and some are settlers from Belgaum, Shahapur, 
M41van, Raj^pur, Cutch, and Jamnagar. Shenvis, Bhatias, Gujars, 
Vdnis, and Mar4th^s, most of them are agents of large Bombay 
and up-country firms. The shipping of the port includes machoas^ 
^hatemdrisf kothijds, hageloSf batelos, and steamers. 

INDUSTEIESJ 

Ratnagiri has never held an important place as a manufacturing 
district. The artisans employed in the different industries produce, 
with but few exceptions, only the coarser and commoner articles 
required by a poor agi'icuitural population. Ruled in past times as 
an outlying province, with no luxurious court to attract and encourage 
skilled craftsmen, the district haS never had a reputation for fine 
workmanship in any branch of industrial art. No trade or craft 
has any tradition attached to its first introduction. Here and there 
tools of European pattern have been substituted for native ones, but 
as a rule, the rude implements of ancient days are, without change 


^ Compiled fey Mr. G. W. Vidal, 0, S., from notes fey Mr. KaBgrAo Huzur 
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or improTemeBt, still used in all the crafts. The raw material^ 
most of it imported from Bombay, is houg'ht by the artisans direct. 

The 1878 License Tax returns give a total of 12,003 craftsmen, of 
whom only 1065 were returned as^ earning yearly incomes of £10 
(Rs. 100) and upwards. The details are : 


Ratndgiri QrafUmtn^ 1878. 


Craft. 

Workmen, 

Incomes of ^10 
(Bs. 100) and 
upwards. 

Crai't. 

W’orkmen. 

Incomes of £10 
(Bs. 100) and 
upwards. 

Sinitbs 

Carperiters 

Weavers 

spinners 

Potters 

Barbers 

Shoemakers and Curriers 
‘Washermen 

200S 

2559 

901 

81 

1438 

1682 

2018 

848 

263 

291 

107 

9 

18 

69 

IIQ 

9 

Tailors 

Metal'pot makers 

Stone masons 

Knife grinders 

Dyers ... 

Cottop combers 

127 

370 

313 

6 

■ 8 . 

4 

13 

113 

62 

1 

Total ... 

12,003 

1065 


Cotton yarn spinning gives work to a very limited number in a 
few villages. The yarn is usually imported ready for weaving. 
Coarse white cotton cloth, dangri or khddiy coloured robes, sddisy for 
women, and waistcloths, dhotavs^ for men, are woven for local use 
by Hindus of the Koshti and Sali castes. Coarse woollen blankets 
are also made here and there. In the Ratn%iri jail factory several 
!{iaiiddooms are regularly at work, Various kinds of coarse cotton 
piece-goods, sddis and dhotars, are made for local sale. Cotton 
carpets, towels, napkins, sheets, table cloths, tapes, and similar 
goods of a serviceable description are also produced in this factory, 

In almost every village gold and silversmiths find employment 
in making and remaking common ornaments. The workmen show 
but little skill. Blacksmiths are scarce, forges being found only in 
the larger towns and villages. There is little demand for their 
work. Coppersmiths and metal pot makers are also scarce, but 
judging from the License Tax returns, earn comparatively larger 
incomes than other workers in metal. 

Coarse red pottery for household purposes is made here and there 
throughout the district. But the trade is not well paid. A rather 
superior stoneware, chiefly of cups, jugs, and various fancy vessels, 
is manufactured in the Mai van sub-division, from the porons blue 
shale found in the villages of Kirlos and Asgani, The owners of 
the quarries charge those who use them a yearly fee of 6d. 
(Rs. 1-1). 

Fancy articles of bison^s horn are made by a few carpenter families 
with considerable skill at Vijaydi^rg, Mai van, and Rajapur, The 
industry is said to have been started some 200 years ago at Vijaydurg. 
The horn is imported in small quantities from Malabar and Cochin, 
the price varying from ts. to 4^, (Rs. 1-2) according to size. The 
horn is heated on a moderate fire, and to make it malleable is 
softened with cocoanut oil and wax. The ai’ticles made, varying in 
price from 10s. to 16^. (Rs, 5*^8), are card trays, inkstands, snuff 
boxes, cups for idols, decorated with bulls, deer, and cobras, combs, 
chains, handles for sticks, and different kinds of birds and animals* 
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THe demand for tlie work, perliaps the onljr specialty in the district^ 
is very limited and the workers few and much indebted. 

Very good cane work, both useful and ornamental, is made 
at the district jail. Originally confined to a few Chinese convicts, 
the industry has been continued successfully by Hindu prisoners. 
Chairs, tables, footstools, tifiin baskets, ladies^ work baskets, flower 
stands, and various other miscellaneous articles are produced. 

In 1863, Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. S., then Senior Assistant Judge, 
established a school of industry, which in the following year, with 
the aid of the Honourable Rastamji Jamsetji Jijibhai and other 
leading native gentlemen in Bombay, developed into the Ratnagiri 
Saw Mills Company Limited, The original cost of the property, 
including buildings, machinery, and plant, was £1 2,000 (Es. 1 ,20,000) , 
During the share mania time (1863-1864) a large amount of work was 
executed for railways, reclamations, and other public undertakings, 
and hundreds of workmen received a regular training. In the crash 
which followed the share mania, the company was mined, and the 
property was sold under a civil court decree for £1200. It was bought 
in by seven native gentlemen at Ratnagiri, who subscribed a capital 
of £1700, and until 1877, continued to work it under purely native 
management. An arrangement was then made with the propinetors 
by the district local funds committee, to re-establish experimentally 
a school of industry. After a trial of eighteen months, the 
school became, on the 1st April 1879, a Grovernment institution, 
the proprietors parting with their whole interest in the property for 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000) to be paid without interest, by the district local 
funds in 12| years by annual instalments of £200 (Rs. 2000). The 
school is now governed by a committee consisting of the Collector of 
the district, the executive engineer, the huzur deputy collector, and 
the deputy educational inspector. The European manager who lives 
on the premises is a trained mechanical engineer. He is assisted by a 
fixed staff of teachers, cai'penters, and workmen in charge of the 
different machines, sufficient to keep the shop going in slack times. 
Should there be a press of work he engages temporary workmen, to be 
discharged when no longer needed. The students, about fifty in 
number, are of all castes and all ages between seven and fifteen. They 
enter on a months probation, when, should their work he worth it, 
they get 2s. (Re. 1) a month, gradually rising as their work increases 
in value to ]6&‘. (Es. 8). A boy enterings the school ordinarily passes 
through the following course. He is first placed under the boys^ 
foreman, mestri^ taught to handle and use the simpler carpenter’s 
tools, and gradually initiated into hand planing, making ordinary 
mortices and tenons, and the use *of the square and foot rule. He 
then goes under one of the other machine foremen, and is gradually 
initiated into the use of the different fitting tools, circular saws, 
tenoning and morticing machines, feet and vertical saws, drilling 
machines, saw sharpeners, and lathes. During this time he is working 
in the shop at all kinds of carpentry, and actually using the different 
machines from time to time in his work. As he advances he is taught 
practical meB.suration by lining out with chalk on the smoothed floor 
full-sized plans of roofing, scantling door or window frames, or any 
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other work then in hand. He is afterwards' taught to take out 
quantities and make estimates^ and last of all he is instructed in 
designs and in the working of the steam engine. In the mornings from 
seven to nine^ and in the evenings from five to six^ the boys attend 
a class under the head master for reading and writing, arithmetic, 
mensuration, and when sufficiently . advanced, practical geometry. 
The school undertakes wood and iron work of all descriptions for 
private persons, for the public works department, the district local 
funds committee, and the municipalities of the district."^ 

Salt ® had hitherto been manufactured at Eatnagiri, Malvan, and 
Vengurla. At Eatnagiri there were sixteen salt works, agars , at 
Malvan sixty-nine, and at Vengurla thirty. Except the state 
works at Shiranda near Venguida all these have been closed since 
March 1880. The following table shows for 1878 and 1879, the 
revenue derived and the quantity manufactured at each station : 
Rdtndgiri Salt^ 1878-79. 


Station. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Produce. 

Sales. 

Duty. 

Produce. 

Sales. 

Duty. 

Eat;n%lri 

2kl4ivan 

Vengurla 

Total ... 

Tons. 

233 

2003 

2466 

Tons. I 
221 

897 

2082 

1102 

5294 

12,055 i 

Tons. 

126 

1610 

2636 

Tons. 

141 

898 

2886 

948 

6064 

19,482 

4702 

8200 

18,451 1 

4271 

8926 

28,494 


In Malvan and Vengurla, some of the works belonged to 
Government, and under certain conditions were every year leased to 
the highest bidder. Theremaining works, including those at Eatnagiri, 
were owned by private persons. Brahmans, Bhandaris, and Vanis, 
who held them either by grant, sanady or lease, haul. 

At the beginning of the fair season the manufacturers prepare their 
pans, kondy by ramming the earth with a flat plank until the base is 
hard and apparently water-tight. In March, April, May, and June, 
the pans are filled with salt water from a channel cut from the nearest 
creek. The supply of water is regulated by opening or closing the 
channel. The pans are filled to a depth of from three to five inches of 
water. The water is left to evaporate from one to ten days. When 
the salt has formed at the bottom of the pans, it is raked up, piled 
in low heaps at the edge of the pan, left to dry for twenty-four 
hours, and afterwards gathered in one large heap on a raised 
platform to prevent its being washed by the tide. At the beginning 
of the rainy season, the heaps are thatched with grass and cocoanut 
leaves, to be again exposed when thd'fair weather sets in. When sales 
are made, the salt is, before removal, weighed on the spot by an official 
of the salt department, and the duty calculated. The chief sales ai 
Eatnfi^ri and Malvan were for local consumption and for fish-curing. 
A considerable quantity of salt from Vengurla is exported by land 
over the passes into the Deccan. Very little salt leaves the district 

• -A, T. Ckawford’s BepoH, 509, 17th February 1S79, 

supped by Mr. E. Xk>3», Assistant Collector of Salt Eevenue, 
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The bulk of the rural craftsmen hold a position in no way superior 
to that of the ordinary cultivators. Few save, many are indebted, 
and most live from hand to mouth. Their houses range in value 
from £1 to £20 (Rs. 10 -200), their stock in trade of metal pots 
or ornaments from 10s, to £50 (Rs. 5 -500), and their tools from 
4^. to £10 (Rs. 2- 100). Weavers, goldsmiths, and coppersmiths 
are busy during the marriage season, and slack during the rest 
of the year. The daily earnings of the lower craftsmen vary from 
BfZ. to del, (2-4 annas) j and of the more skilled woi^kers from 9d[ to 2;?. 
(6 Re.l). The craftsman begins at seven in the morning, rests 

at noon for two hours for the midday meal, begins again at two and 
goes on till six, or if trade is brisk, putting off the evening meal, he 
works till nine or even later. Except skilled workmen in the larger 
towns who hold a better position and are occasionally able to lay 
by money, artisans as a class are more improvident and more given 
to drinking and gambling than cultivators. 

There are no trade guilds, mahdjans, in the district, and 
consequently little or no trade influence. Some of the larger towns 
have officers styled shetes, whose duties in past times appear to have 
corresponded closely to those of the Gujar4,t trade guilds. These 
shetes were hereditary officers, enjoying certain rights, privileges, 
and perquisites, and with respect to the market, peth^ held a position 
similar to that held by the patiU in the rural portions of the towns. 
The position of the shetes has been gradually lost, and their office 
has become nominal. They are occasionally consulted about prices 
and measures, but their decisions carry little weight. 
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of tlie nintli and early years of tlie tentli centuries^ Rabiagiri would 
seem to have been inclndecl in the dominion of the E4tbod rulers 
of Malkliet near Haidarabadd Under tbe Ohalukyas, tlie Konkan 
was conquered^ about 1025/ by Jay Sink or Jagadek Malla. For 
about fifty years it was managed for them by the Silharas of Goa*, 
and tben passed to the Kadainbas.® Early in tlie twelftk centuiy it 
was taken by the Y adavs of Deygiri or Daulatabad, one of whom, 
Sinhdey (1075-1113), is said to hawe seized Panhaia near Kolhapur 
and conqnered the Konkan.'^’ It remained with the YMavs only for a 
few years as it was re-tekeu under the Chalukya king Yikramaditya 
IV, (1077-1128).*'^ Towairds the close of the century, Yijayarkdey 
restoretl the power of the Goa chiefs, and his son Bhojdev, a great 
builder of forl's, with his capital at Panhaia near Kolhapur, is said to 
have held the whole south of the Konkan to Karwar.® According 
to tradition his country was reduced by a Raja named Singin, who 
dying' before his power was well established, it fell into the hands of 
Maratha chiefs Z'' In the thirteenth century, these local chiefs were 
probably subject to the Hoysala Ball aids of Dvarasamudra in Mysor 
(i050-i310)> 

Early in the fourteenth century (1312), Eatnagiri was oveiTun 
by the Musalmans. Dabhol seems to have ahvays been held in 
strength. But with their head-quarters so far north as Daulatabad, 
the hold of the early Musalmans was slight. When (1347) the 
Bahmani kings established their independence, the change of the 
capital south to Kalburga made the south Konkan its natural 
seaboard. Ddbhol became a great port and was carefully kept in 
Miisalman hands. Still the inland parts remained unsubdued. In 
1377, it is stated that many of the chiefs owned allegiance to 
the Yijaynagar kings, who at that time held Goa.‘^ During the 
fifteenth century, the Bahmani kings made three efforts to 
subdue the .south Konkan. In 1429, Malik-ut-Tujjar overran 
the country and the chiefs agreed to admit Bahmani supre- 
macy,'^^ No regular government was establishc^d, and only five years 


^ Bulaiimin (851) (in EUiot, I, 4) says the kingdoxia of the Balhara begins at the 
Konkan, Mas’udi (015), Prairies d’Or, 1, 177, includoa Ohaul, Symotir^ in the Balhara's 
dominions. It is doubtfni if they stretched any further south. The EashtrakuMs of 
Milkhet or Mdnyakhet, though an old family (Ind. Ant. YL 60), did not rise to great 
power till about 767 (Ind. Ant. L 209). They spread their sway over the Deccan, 
Konkan, part of Gujariit, and Central Ixxdia up to the Vindhyas. They remained 
supreme till, about 070, they sank under Tailap the Ohdlukya (Ind, Aut. YI, 60), 

® Biliot in Jour. B. A. S. lY. 15 ; Ind. Ant. YIII. 13. 

^ Ind, Ant. V. 320* ^ Jour. R. A. S. II. 381* in Haime*s Konkan, 19» 

^ Elliot in Jour. B. A, S. lY. 15. ** Grant Duff, IS; Hairne, 10. 

^ Grant Duff^ 13, According to Jervis (Konkan, 81) these chiefs were the PdUgdrs 
of Ch4kan and Jimnar in Poona, Edygad in KoUba, Panhila in Kolhdpur, Kuddl in 
Bdvantvidi, and Sonda in North Ktoara, 

® Bl|jhmatone, 218. 

Briggs’ Ferishta, IL 338. According to BlpMnstone (411), the Yijaynagar dynasty, 
whieh dates from about 1340, was a new family. But Ferishta (II, 338) says that 
Krishna Edy’s forefathers had (1377) held the kingdom for 700 years. According to a 
local tradition Yijaynagar power stretched north tO; ^EAygad, Jervis’ Konkan, 08. 
C'Ompaw Ind, Ant, III 104. • 

Briggs’ Feri'shta, Ih 413. 
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Iftter^ tke cMefs of Raygad and VisMIgad refused obedience. A 
second expedition (1436) for a time bi’Oiigbt those cMefs to order.^ 
But the country was unsnbduedj and before many years tribute 
was again withheld. In 1453, preparations were made for a 
complete conquest. The forts above the Sahyadris were reduced, 
and tinder the guidance of Shirke, one of the beaten chiefs, the 
Musalman army marched into the Konkan. For two days they passed 
along a broad easy road. Then they plunged into valleys where 
the sun never shone, and through passes crookeder than the curly 
locks of the fair and harder to escape from than the mazes of 
ioveb The commander was struck by dysentery and the wearied 
troops, unable to form a camp or even to pitch their tents, threw 
themselves on the ground wherever they could find room. Leaving 
them in this plight, Shirke went to the neighbouring fort of Vishalgad, 
and returning with, a large body of troops surprised and routed the 
Musalmdns, slaying, with the general and 500 noble Syeds, about 
7000 men.^ For fifteen years this disgrace was unavenged. At 
last, in 1469, the minister Mahmud Gavan marched against the 
Konkan. The leader of the chiefs was the Raja of Vishalgad 
(Khelna), who, besides the unavenged insult to the Musalmfo arms, 
had of late, with his fleet of 300 sail, greatly harassed Musalman 
trade. Gathering troops from Junnar, Ghakan, Kolhar, Dabhol, 
Chaul, Vai, and Man, Mahmud Gavan forced the passes and entered 
the Konkan. Finding them useless, he sent back his cavalry, and 
with the troops of Dabhol and Kolhar, cut his way through the woods 
to Yishflgad (Khelna). He besieged it till the rains set in. Then 
leaving the passes in charge of hardy troops, he withdrew to 
Kolhapur. Returning next fair season, by bribes and stratagems 
he gained the fort, reduced the country, and from the Rdy of 
Vijaynagar,^ captured the fort and island of Goa. 

The Bahmani kings did not long enjoy this conquest. In 1481, 
when the great Deccan nobles Segan to withdraw their allegiance 
from Mahmud II., Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizam Shabi 
orAhmednagar dyB.asty (1484-1637), entering the Konkan from 
the north-east, took several forts'^ and established his power over 
part of Ratnagiri. The rest of the district was seized by Bahadui’ 
Khan Gilani, the governor of Goa, who, aiming at independence, 
tried to secure the whole Konkan coast. In 1493, by the sack 
of Mahim near Bombay, Gilani brought on himself the wrath of 
Mahmud Begada of Gujarat (1469- 1511). Driven to activity hy 
the threats of the Gujarat king, Mahmud Bahmani gathered a great 
army, and, near Kolhapur, defeated and slew Gilani. He then, with 
some of his chief nobles, paid a short visit to Dabhol and for some 
years more the district continued under his officers. 


Briggs’ Berishta, II. 424. The fort is called Sonklied, and under that name cannot 
he identified. In 1453, it is again spoken of as Sinhgad (Grant Duff, 27). The explana* 
tion seems to be that the Ti^^lgad chief was known as the Shankar Kay. See Fer. II. 
484. KUfi Kh^n (Umot, VIL 278, 372) calls it Sakhralna. 

. Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 439. 3 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 484. 

Among them were Mahuli in Thdna, Kodri in Foona, and Bharap and P4li in 
Eataigiri. Haime’s Konkan, 27. 
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AI)on,t 1500, in a fresli partition of tiie Bahmani lands, tie 
comniauder of Goa a, greed to acknowledge Yusuf Adil Kian ^ as Mb 
s;oYereign, and tie wide of tie Konkan souti of tie Savitri or 
Bankot^riyei* came under Bijapur. On gaining tie souti Konkan,. 
Yusuf A.dil Siai, witi Dabiol as tie iead-quarters of goYerninent, 
took steps to improve tie district and bring its waste lands under 
tillage.^ Defeated at Goa by tie Portuguese/ Yusuf Adil Siai, 
refusing to seek tieir friendsiip or acknowledge tiein as rulers of 
tic sea, brougit grievous loss on tie trade of Dabiol and otier coast 
towns:^' 

For fifty years after tie decline of tie Portuguese (1600 - Ido 0), 
Bija])ur power remained unbroken. But about tie middle of tie 
seventeeuti century, Siivaji (1658) began to conquer tie souti 
Koiikau, and in a i'ew yea.rs, except tiat Mai van was left to tie 
Savants, ieiad, by building a.nd repairing forts, spread iis power 
over tic wdiole district.’*^ Tie rise of Siivaji. was,, to tieir utmost,. 
resisted by Bijapur and tie Janjira Sidi, and tie country was tie 
scene of almost unceasing war. Still Siivaji (1674-1680) by 
introducing a better revenue system and offering tie people well 
paid employment did muci to improve tie district. After 
Shivaji^s deati (1680), Eatn^iri suilbred on tie land side iy 
Moglial invasions/' and along tie coast by struggles among tie* 
Poidaiguese, tie Maratias, and tie Sidi. 

In 1690, by tic capture and execution of Sambiaji tieir ruler, 
and l)y tie spread of tie Sidfs power over Anjanvel and Suvarn- 
durg/ tie Miiratias sustained two ieavy reverses.® Soon after 
(1698), Kaniuji Angria succeeded to tie command of tie Maratia 
fleet. A most daring corsair, io attacked vessels of all nations,, 
ravaging tie coasts, and leaving unmolested few trading towns 
fi‘om Travaiikor to Bombay. At first, Kaniojfls iead-quarters 
were at Kolaba. Afterwards (1716), siding witi Siaiu Eaja, ie was 


^ Briggs' F«risl\ta, III, 19. ^ Details are given at p, 225. 

^ Goa was taken by Albuqiicrcjue in 1508, regained by a Bijdpui’ officer, in. 1500,. 
and. fiaally conquered by the Portuguese in 1510. 

Diiblu)! was tbricc sacked, in 1508, 1522, and 1661. 

® In i6(>6, be held the whole coast north of Rijipur ; he took Rajapur in-. 1670^1, 
and in 1(>74 the south up to Goa limits. Orme's Hisk Frag., 22,26, 40;. Bruce’s 
Aimak, 11, 37, 38, 43, 48, 57. Jervis (Konkan, 92) puts Bhiv^ji’s conquest some years 
earlier. He conipieted the conquest in 1661, forced the Savants to submit, built the 
forts of Red! and Bindhuclurg in the south, al^d repstired the- old forts of Vijaydurg, 
Katnilgiri, Jaygad, Anjanvei, and Suvarndurg. 

^ Two large well equipped Musalman forces, in 1681 and 1683, passed through the 
inland parts of the Konkan. Though both suffered grievously from the country, the 
climate, and the food, they were unopposed by the Mardthds and wrought much 
havoc and' loss of life. Elliot,. VII. 311, 315.. Aurangzeb was enraged with Sambh4ji 
for helping his rebel son Prince Akbar. 

^ In 1695, at the mouth of the Rajdpur river the Portuguese gained one of their 
last victories, burning three Maratha ships, the largest of thirty^wo guns and carry, 
ing 300 mem Kaimek Konkan, 78. 

^ Kalusha, the minister, and his guest SambMji, in a pleasure House near 
Sangameshvar, were surprised by Mukarrab Kh4n from Kolhapur. Kalusha was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Sambhiji escaped but was found in a temple in the 

f arb of a beggar and carried to Aurangzeb near Poona. , Here, refusing to become a 
lusalmin and reviling the Prophet, his tongue and eyes ^eretora out,, and his head 

cutoff. JElliot* ?IL 339, 34k ^ ® ^ ^ . 
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confirmed in command of the Maratlia fleet, and except tlie SidFs 


Basalgad, Kliarepatan, and Eajapnr. Exicoaraged by tliis increase 
of power, Angria plimdered the sbipping more fiercely than ever, 
not eyen respecting the English flag. In 1717, attacked both by 
the English and Portuguese, he laughed at their efforts. In 1720 
a Bifltish attempt on Vijaydnrg, in 1722 a joint British and 


master of the Ratnagiri seas. Three years later (1761), the inland 
districts, formally ceded by the Moghal Einperm,' in 1720, were 
divided between Kolhapur and Satara. Except that Angria continued 
to hold Vijaydnrg and the Sidi Dabhol and Anjanvel, all south of 
Vijaydnrg went to Kolhapur and all north to vSatara. 

K&hoji (1728) left two legitimate and three illegitimate sons, 
Sambhaji, one of the legitimate sons, succeeded his father at 
Suvarndnrg, while the other, Sakhoji, remained atKolaba. Soon after, 
on Sakhojf s 'death, in spite of SambhajPs opposition, Manaji, one 
of the illegitimate sons, with the Peshwabs help established himself 
atKolaba. In 1737, with the Peshwa’s help he repulsed Sambhaji 
and the Portuguese, and three years later another attack on Kolaba 
was stopped by the English, and Sambhaji^ s fleet was driven south 
to Suvarndnrg.^ 

On Sambhdji’s death (about 1715), his half-brother" Tulaji 
succeeded to the lands betweenBankot andSdvantvadi. Manaji Angria 
at Koliba, obedient to the Peshwa, did not molest the English. But 
Tulaji, disavowing the Peshwa’ s authority, seis^ed and plundered all 
ships he could master, which did not carry his passport.^ Though 
the English and Peshwa’s Governments had for many years 
determined to put a stop to Tulaji’ s robberies, nothing nus done 
till, on the 22iid of March 1755, undc3r Commodore James, a small 
squadron started from Bombay. Owing to the delay of tlie Peshwa/ s 
fleet, Angria’s ships escaped. But after three days’ battering (April 
6th), the four Suvarndurg forts were taken -without the loss of a inan.'^ 
Suvarndnrg w'as, according to agTeement, made over to the Peshwa, 
and towards the close of the year (1755), the English obtained 
possession of the Banket fort and five neighbouring villages. In the 
following February, under the command of Admiral Watson and 
Colonel Ciive, a fleet of fourteen sail, with eight hundred European 
soldiers and one thousand native infantry, was sent from Bombay. 
Meanwhile, the Peshwa’s troops had reduced all Angria’s forts north 
of Vijaydui’g^ On the arrival of tjie English off Vijaydnrg, Tulaji 
began to treat with the Marathjis. As this was a breach of the last 
year’s agreement, Admiral Watson (February 12th, 1 756) attacked the 
sea face, while Colonel Olive, landing with the troops, invested the 
fort on the land side,® The siege was pressed with vigour, and 


P' Duff. 1. S75, 38^ 402. -'Grmt Puff, II 59. » Qrmt Puff, 11 61 

* Gmnt Duff, 11. 63. f ^raat Duff, IX. 61 
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on tlie following evening tlie fort was surrendered and Tulaji made 
prisoner. During tlie attack a sliell bursting on one of tlie vessels^ 
sot it on and in les>s tlian an bour tbe whole of Angria^s fleet 
was destroyed.^ As tlie Pesliwa^s ofiicers bad^ contrary to agreoment^ 
treated with Aiigria^, and as bis troops bad taken no part in its 
eapiore^ tbe Engiisb were unwilling to give rip Vijaydurg. They 
oifered instead to restore Banket. To this tbe Pesbwa would not 
agree, and in tbe end it was settled (October 12tb, 1756) that tbe 
Engllsli sbonld give np Vijaydurg, taking in its stead four more 
villages ou tbe Bankot creek.-^' 

Aug!‘ia^s fall was no deatbbluw to piracy. Tbe ^Malvans’/ that 
is Ibe fColbapur cbief trnd tbe Savants, were as troublesome as ever, 
and nndei* tlieir Ad u lira! Dliulap, tbe Pesbvva’s fleets and Ragboji 
Ajigria from Kobiba greatly barassed trade. 

In 1765, a force under Major Gordon and Captain 'Watson took 
tbe forts of Malvau and Redi. Naming it Port Angustus, tbe 
Bombay (joveriuneiit meant to keep Malvan ; but as it did not pay, on 
bis promising not to molest tbeir ships, to give security for future 
good conduct, and to re-pay losses and charges to tbe amount of 
£68,289 12s*. (Rs. 3,82,896), Malvan was made over to tbe Raja of 
Kolhapur. Similarly, on bis promising to keep the peace and pay a 
sum of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), Redi was, at tbe close of 1766, 
restored to Kbem Sdvant, tbe Vddi Desdi. Tbe £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
were raised by a thirteen years’ mortgage of the Vengurla revenues, 
and to induce tbe mortgagee, Vitboji Kumti, to advance tbe amount, 
Mr. Mostyn, besides procuring two Vddi hostages, was obliged to 
promise tbai: a small factory should be estabiished at Vengurla 
and the Engiisb flag hoisted.^ Tbe hostages escaped, and tbe 
mortgagee’s agents were driven from tbeir revenue stEitions. At tbe 
end of thirteen years, though they bad j)i*t^’^ented tbe mortgagee 
from recovering tbe revenue, tbe Savants demanded tbe district. 
This was refused, and Vengurla was attacked and taken (4tb June 
1780), with a loss to tbe Engiisb of nmcb private and some public 
property. 

Proud of this success and of tbe marriage of Kbem Savant with 
tbe niece of Mabadaji Sbindia, tbe Savants renewed tbeir piracies, 
and joined by the Kolhapur fleet, caused grievous losses to trade. 
In 1 792, flnding that an expedition was organised to punish him, 
tbe Raja of Kolhapur offered to indemnify all who bad stiff ered fx^om 
bis piracies, and to allow tbe Company to establish factories at 
Mai vail and Kolbap ur.^ These terms were accepted ; but next year tbe 
complaints of traders were as bitter as ever. Meanwhile, in 1785, 
w^ar broke out between tbe Savants, and Kolhapur, and with varying 
success lasted for twenty-tbree years. In 1793, except Malvan, 
tbe whole of tbe south coast was in possession of tbe Savants. In 
1806, Kolhapur took Bbaratgad or Masuraand Nivti, and in return 


^ Grant Buff, II. 70. 

s Tlie English gave them this name from their head-quarters at Mdh^an fort. See 
Chapter XIV. (MMvan). 

Grant Buff, III. 70. f Grant Duff, III. 72. 
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tte Savants wasted the country, re-took Mvti and Eedi, and laid 
siege to Bliaratgad. Coming in strength, the Kolhapur troops 
raised the siege and carried the war into the Vadi territory.. At 
Chankal, a pitched battle, ending in fayour of Kolhapur, was followed 
by the siege of Vadi. But Lakshmi Bai, the regent of Vadi, by 
inducing Siddojirav Ninibalkar of Nipani to enter their territory, 
forced the Kolhapur troops to retire. Next year (1809), Phond 
Savant, the new Vadi chief, defeated by Mansing Patankar the 
Kolhapur general, was pursued and liis lands laid waste as far 
north asBajapur, In 1810, the Kolhapur troops were again forced 
to leave the Konkan, and Kedi and Nivti fell into the Savants^ 
hands. 

Meanwhile the Peshwa’s power was waning. His forts were out 
of order, and when, in 1802, he fled there from Ilolkar, Suvarn- 
durg was found unfit for defence, and Bajirav was forced to seek 
shelter with the English. As one consequence of the treaty of 
Bassein (31st December 1802), an English fleet in 1803 attacked 
and, on the Peshwa’s behalf, took the fort of Suvarndurg from one 
of his revolted officers. 

Piracy was still unchecked. The Kolhapur chief^s promises had , 
proved worthless. It was clear that trade would never be safe until 
the British held some forts and harbours ncarMalvan. With this /; 
object, in 1812, as part of the settlement between the Peshwa and '§ 
the southern Maratha Jaghirdars, the Raja of Kolhapur ceded to the :j 
British Government the harbour of Malvan, including the fort and 
island of Malvan or Sindhudurg and its dependencies. He also agreed :':1: 
to give up piracy, to allow no armed vessels to leave or to enter his 4 
ports, to restore wrecks, and to help vessels in distress. At the* 
same time, Phond Sdvant, the Vddi chief, made over to the British 1 
the fort of Vengurla. He bound himself to put down piracy, i 
engaging, if he failed, to cede Nivti and Eedi, to pass duty-free all ' 
ai^ticles required for the British troops, and on their payiug customajiy ; 
duties, to allow British merchants a free passage to and from his % 
territory. From this time, British civil and military establishments 
were maintained at Malvan and Vengurla. Though Kolhapur troubles 
were at an end, the Sdvant^s quarrels kept the country in confusion 
for several years. Durga Bai, who soon after succeeded as regent,. ,r- 
seized the Kolhapur fort of Bharatgad; and as she refused 
to give it up, British troops had to be called in. The fort was 
restored. But her attacks on Kolhapur continued till, in 1819, a 
British force took Savantvadi and exacted security for good 
behaviour. 

At the close of the struggle between the British and the Peshwa 
(September 1816), the transfer of the whole of the Konkan was 
px’omised to the British. Thana was handed ovex’,but as it was the' 
native country of the Peshwa and of almost all the chief Brahman 
families, the cession of Batn^iri was delayed. After the battle 
of Kirkee {1st November 1817), arrangements were made for its 
conquest. Suvarndurg was without difficulty taken in November 
181 7 by a force under OoL Kennedy. Early in 1818 he reduced 
Mandangad and other forts in the present Dapoli sub-division, and 
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shortly aftei' Baragad^ Palgad^ and Easalgad in Khed. Already 
(January) CoL Pother advancing from the north-east had taken 
Pdli and Bharap^ and Col. Imlack from Malvan occupied Salshi 
and Devgad^ and taking vSidgad^ Bhaigvantgad^ and Achra^j secured 
the southern frontier. Anjanvel at the mouth of the Vdshishti^ 
Govalkot^ and other strongholds in Chiplun were taken on May 
17th. In June the Batnagiri DeshmukVs surrender of his forts, 
and the Dhu lap’s cession of Vijaydurg, completed the conquest. 

Under the last Peshwa the revenue farmers, vested with both 
civil and criinina-l powers, had stopped short of no exactions, 
complaints were unheard, and when the distinct was taken, except 
Sirvarndiirg and Anjanvel, it was impoverished and almost without 
trade. 

Since the district has been under British rule, there have been no 
attacks from without and no internal disturbances or breaches of 
the poa.ee. In 1844-45, an outbreak in Savantvadi slightly affected 
‘ the very closely connected Malvan villages. But the disorder did 
i not spread and was very soon put down. During the 1857 
^ mutinies peace remained imbi\')keii. At Kolhapur, the 27th Native 
Infantry Regiment broke into 'mutiny, and as a wing was at 
Ratnagiri, there was some fear that the main body of the regiment 
would raarcdi there from Kolhapur. A steamer sent from Bombay 
: in the height of the stormy season put in at Mirya. A smail 

detachment of English soldiers and blue jackets was landed, and 
! at the same time 'the ladies and children were taken to Bombay. 
Those precautions were enough and the public peace was unbroken. 
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LAND ADMINISTRATION.' 

SECTION I.— CHANGES AND STAFF. 

Up to 1812, tlie Britisli Grovemment had no temtoi7 to administer 
except tlie fort and factory of Bant ot and tte nine surroanclingvillages 
ceded by tbe Pesbwain 1755 and 1756. Tbe Cbiefs or Residents 
of Banket, wbo were also commandants of tbe garrison, were at first 
vested witli very limited judicial powers. All offenders were sent 
for examination and trial to Bombay, and tlie jurisdiction of tke 
Resident in civil matters was limited to deciding suits of not 
more than £10 (Rs. 100), an appeal lying to tbe Circuit Judge of 
Salsette. Wlien, in 1812, it came under Britisli rule, a Resident 
was appointed to Malvan and tbe surrounding district. This officer 
bad jurisdiction in civil suits up to £50 (Rs. 500), an appeal lying, 
as at Bankot, to tbe Salsette Judge. Owing to its distance from 
Salsette tbe Malvan Residents powers were increased in 1813. This 
arrangement was continued till 1819, when tbe Malvan Residency 
was abolished and tbe south Konkan formed into a separate 
colleotorate with Bankot as its bead-quarters. In 1820 tbe head- 
quarters were moved to Eatnagiri tbe most central and convenient 
place for the chief civil station of tbe district. The administration 
of civil justice continued as before subordinate to Tbana. In 1830 
tbe three sub-divisions north of tbe Bankot creek were transferred 
to tbe north Konkan, and Eatnagiri reduced to tbe rank of a 
Bub-collectorate,^ Since 1830 this distribution of sub-divisions has 
continued, but after two years (31st December 1832) Eatnagiri 
was again raised to be a collectorate/^ For revenue purposes tbe 
district included five sub-divisions ^ Suvarndurg*, comprising tbe 
present sub-divisions of Dapoli and Kbed ; Anjanvel, including* tbe 
present Cbiplun andSangamesbvar; Eatn%iri ; Vijaydurg*, including 


^ Besides Mr.VidaFs MS. paper on the tenures of the district {pages 203-213), 
Mr. Gibson’s survey details (1853 - 1878), and Air. Crawford’s account of the final 
khot settlement, materials for the Administrative History of .Katnagiri include Mi% 
Felly’s Report, 1820 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821) ; Mr. Chaxfim’s Report, 1821 
(ditto) ; Mr. Dunlox^’s Report, 1822 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823) ; Letters to and 
from the Court of Directors (Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. Outward 17 of 1823, and 18 of 
1824- 1826 ; Inward 5 of 1825-1827, and 6 of 1828-1831) j Mr. Dunlop’s .Report, 1824 
(Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825) ; Air® Reid’s Report, August 1828 (Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828) ; Mr. Reid’s Report (Lithog.), Dec. 182$ ; Lieut. Dowell’s 
Survey Report, 1829 (Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851) ; Alajor T. B. Jervis’ Stal 
Account of Konkan, 1840 ; Capt. Wingate’s Survey Report, 1851 (Bom. Gov, Sel. Old 
Series, II. of 1852) ; Annual Report, 22nd July 1856 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 20, part 
4, of 1856) ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV", Hew Series, 1873; Air, Candy’s Summary of 
Khoti Reports, 1873 ; Mr. Crawford’s and the Hon. Air. Ellis’ Alemoranda, 1873 and 
1874, about Khots ; Mr. Alandlik’s Vatand4r Khots, 1874 ; Mr. Crawford’s Report 
to the Commissioner S. D, , ISTovemher 1878, about Forests 5 Forest Commission’s 
Report to the Commissioner S. D., February 1879. 

® See page 856 of MS, Sel 160 (Horthern Konkan, 1818 * 1830). 

8 Collector, 22nd March 1880* 
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tke present Eajapxir and Devgad j and M^lvan. Attached to Chapter VIII. 
each of these sub-divisions were one or two petty divisions^ malidls. L^d 

In 1868 the district was re-distributed and formed into eight sub- Admnistration. 
divisions and four petty divisions. The sub-divisions were Dapoli, Changes, 

Chiplun^ Guhagar, Sangameshvar^ Ratnagiri, R^japur, Devgad^ and 1812-1880. 

Malvan; the petty divisions Mandangad, Khed^ Lanja^ and 
Vengurla. Subsequently (1st August 1873) the Khed petty division 
was made a sub -division^ and GuMgar made a petty division under 
Chiplun. From the 1st August 1879 the petty division of Vengurla 
was made a separate sub-division^ and at the same time the 
petty division of Lfcja was abolished and its villages distributed 
among Rajapur^ Sangameshvar^, and Ratn%iri, 

For fiscal and other administrative purposes the district is formed Si-aif, 

into nine sub-divisions. Of these the five southern are as a rule 
entrusted to the first assistant collector^ and the four northern to 
the second assistant collector. The Collector generally keeps one 
sub-division under his personal control. The supervision of the 
district treasury is in the hands of an uncovenanted assistant called 
the head-quarter or huzur deputy collector. These officers are also 
assistants to the Collector as Distinct Magistrate, and those of 
them who have revenue charges have, under the presidency of 
the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local funds, and municipal committees, within the limits 
of their charges. Under the supervision of the Collector and 
his assistants, the revenue management of each fiscal sub-division 
is placed in the hands of an officer styled These 

functionaries, who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, 
have yearly salaries varying from £120 to £240 (Rs. 1200 - 2400). 

Two of these fiscal sub-divisions, Dapoli and Chiplun, contain each 
a petty division, jpeta or mailed, placed under the charge of an officer 
styled mahdlkari on £72 and £84 (Rs. 720 and Rs. 840) a year 
respectively. Like mamlatdars these mah£karis exercise revenue 
and magisterial powers within their charges. 

The revenue management differs from that of the Deccan, Village Officers, 
on account of the special revenue system known as the hhoti 
or village renting tenure. Under this system, besides Government, 
hhdlsa, and alienated, there are three classes of villages, rented, 
peasant-held, and mixed, hMchadi, that is part 

rented part peasant-held. In khoti villages, the khot is responsible 
for the payment of the village assessment, and according to the 
customary village rates, collects a grain rent from the cultivators 
realising as profit all collections in excess of the Government dues. 

In mixed, kUchadi, villages the land revenue is collected by the 
khot who receives a percentage of the collections from peasant-held, 
dhdra, land. In peasant -held, dhdra, villages not under the 
management of khots, and in Government, hhdlsa, villages the land 
revenue is collected by paid officials styled accountants, taldtis,whosQ 
charges include one to five villages, and whose yearly salaries vary 
from £8 8^. to £14 8^. (Rs, 84 - 144), 

‘ Khots or taldiis as such exercise no police functions. Each 
village has a separate police pdiZI, nominated from among the more 
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mfluential Tillagers^ and appointed either for life or for a fixed term. 
In surveyed villages the yearly pay of police ^dtiU varies from 
8 ^. to £4 Ss. (Rs. 4-44). There are comparatively few hereditary 
village accountants^ hulkarnis, and these are mostly in the southern 
suh-divisions. The hulharnis keep the village accounts under the 
headmen or gdonhars, and are yearly paid from 8 ^. to £25 (Rs. 4 - 
250). Under 'the hhots Sbiidi ialdtis are village servants called 
mMrSy available both for revenue and police duties. In the 
settled sub-divisions they are paid by yearly, allowances/ varying 
according to the size and importance of the village from 4^*. to £2 
45 . (Rs. 2 - 22). 

There are fifteen district hereditary officers, rdj deshmtihh, sar 
desdiy desdi or deshmuk\ sar deshpande, deshpdnde or nddharni, 
karnihp nddgauda^ sar fotddr, poiddr, sar mnkddam, mukddam, 
sar mahdjan, adhikdriy sar nd/ik, and deshknlJmrni. The origin 
and duties of these officers vary little from those of the corresponding 
officers in other parts of the Maratha country.^ 

The first three, the rdj deshmukh, sar desdi, and desdi are indis- 
criminately termed deshmiikhs or head officers of a sub-division, 
pargana or taraf. Their chief duty is to make and collect the 
yearly rent settlement. They hold, in relation to their charges, a 
place corresponding to that which the headman, patil, holds to his 
village. The sub-divisional headman, nddgauda,^ has similar func- 
tions. The next three, the sar deshpdnde, deshpdnde or nddkarni, and 
harnik are ail called sub-divisional accountants, deshpdndes. Their 
duties are those of clerks and accountants, and they bear the same 
relation to sub-divisional superintendents, deshmukhs, as villag-e 
accountants do to village headmen. The sar mnkddamSymuMdams, 
adhilams, and ranking below the deshmukliSypQviovm similar 

duties. The deshhilkaryii has functions corresponding to those of the 
deshpdnde. The sar potddrs and officiated as assayers of all 

coin paid into the public treasmues, while the mahdjans^ business lay 
in superintending the trade of the principal towns, and collecting 
taxes levied on particular industries. The total number of such 
district hereditary offices, vatans, is eighty-two. Their emoluments 
paid, except in one or two cases, exclusively in cash, are partly fixed 
and permanent charges, and partly percentages on the revenues of 
the sub-divisions, pargands or tarafs, to which their offices belong. 
Their aggregate emoluments, including a sum of £448 I 85 . 
(Rs. 4489) attached to the Pant Amatya as sar desdi of Bavda, 
amoinited, before any settlements were made, to £2739 45 . 
(Rs. 27,392), or an average of £^3 8s, (Rs. 334) for each office. 
These offices are so minutely sub-divided that the aggregate 
emoluments of the actual holders of the eighty-two offices were, in 1 864, 
stated, by the president of the vatan commission, to be less than 


History of the Mar^this ; Nairne’s Kevenue Hand 
Book (1872), 351-352; MoleswortVs Dictionary ; and Wilson^s Glossary of Indian 
iteveniie Terms, 

® This is Kinarese, nddu a village and gauda a headman. 
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those of one corresponding office in the Southern Maratha country.^ 
The Ratnagiri district officers were at that time {1864^) a poor 
depressed clasS;, men of quite a different stamp from the large^ 
poweiff ul landholders of the Southern Maratha districts. Still, though 
under the Marathas some of their power was lost by the employment 
of stipendiary officers, they have always possessed considerable local 
influence. Under the British the service of hereditary district 
officers was continued. The average contribution for service was 
found by the vatan commission (1864) to be about 34*875 per cent 
(5|, annas in the rupee) of emoluments. A non-service settlement, 
by which, in consideration of release from duty, the holders should 
give up 34*376 per cent (5^ annas in the rupee) of their pay, was 
subsequently offered. Of the eighty-two officers only thirty-five, 
with yearly emoluments of £138 6s, (Rs. 1883), have hitherto accepted 
the non-service settlement. The rest continue, either in person or 
by deinxty, to perform such clerical work as is assigned to them 
by the stipendiary officers, mdmlatildrs and mahojlharis^ of the 
sub-divisions and petty divisions to which they are attached. 

There are no hereditary village headmen, pdtils^ their place 
being in a great measime supplied by the village renters, Jchots. In 
329 villages out of 1337 there are hereditary village accountants, 
kidkarnis, whose pay, except in a few isolated instances, 
consists entirely of cash allowances. Of the 1337 villages, 607 or 
neaidy one-half are rented, khoti^y 210 are peasant-held, dkdrehari 
or kuldrgi, and 397 are mixed, khichadi^ that is part rented part 


peasant-held. The rest are either granted, inmn/ 
Government, hhdlsa. 


or managed by 
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The special institution of village renters, hhotSy has made the 
Ratnagiri tenures most complicated and difficult. In villages 
managed by hereditary farmers, or renters, several classes of tenants 
have been developed with rights and interests varying from the free 
peasant holder, dhdrekar% who is charged no more than the state 
demand, to the yearly tenant or shifting labourer, upriy from whom 
competition rates are levied. There are at present four such grades 
of tenants. Peasant holders, dhdrekaris^ the representatives of the 
members of the village community under the original peasant- 
holding, huldrgij system ; reduced peasant holders, known as 
dup^atkarisj didpatJcarisy and daspatlcaris^ probably most of them 
representatives of such of the original holders as the khot forced to 
pay something more than the state demand; lower than these 
the very large class of occupancy tenants, some perhaps the 
representatives of reduced peasanj} holders, others to whom,to tempt 
them to settle in his village, the khot had offered favourable terms, 
or who from long residence had gained a prescriptive occupancy 
right. Iffie lowest class, that of shifting labourers or yearly 
tenants, is small. 

^ Mr. S. 8t. J. Gordon to tKe Chief Secretary to Government, 100, Slst December 
1864. The meaning of the original is not quite dear. 

^ These are also known as purely rented, niml hhoti 

^ Among the granted, indm, vHlages many are rented, Jchoth the renters holding 
the same position to the grantees as their brethren in other villages do to Government. 
Mr. G.W. Vidal, as. 
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Tlte khofs recognized position is that of a superior holder under 
the Survey Act. Subject to the provisions of that Act he has 
full rights in all lands unencumbered by tenant rights, and has 
the reversion of all lapsed tenant lands. His rights have lately 
been very fully defined in the Khot Act (I, of 1880). He may 
hold and give out for tillage all waste, assessed or unassessed, 
and make from it whatever profit, over and above the 
G-overnment assessment, local custom or special agreement 
allows. He may also till or sublet all land either temporarily or 
permanently abandoned by its holders, dMrekaris, Until a right 
of re-entry is asserted and established, such land becomes unoccu- 
pied, gaydl^ and the khot, assuming its management, disposes of it 
as he thinks best. The khot^a right to till the village waste does 
not extend to certain unassessed lands requiring labour and 
capital to bring them under cultivation, Government having always 
reserved the right of granting improvement leases, hauls, for 
reclaiming tidal swamps, hhdjan, and dunes or sand hills, pulanvat. 
No such leases have ever been granted by Idiots, though Mots, as 
well as their tenants, appear as lessees.^ 

Under the old or customary, mdrnul, system still prevailing in 
the unsiirvey-settled parts of the district, the lump payment, jama, 
duo by the khot consists of the aggregate of the assessment, clmt, 
imposed on all the village fields. The khofh payment is a grain 
rental, part commuted into cash at rates, haha naht, fixed at the 
last field survey, pdhani, and consequently very mnch below current 
prices, and part at rates yearly fixed by the Collector before the 
Slst March at a fraction below the ruling market prices.^ Th^se 
annually fluctuating rates also govern the commutation of gTain 
rentals into cash payments where assistance is sought by the khots 
in the recovery of their dues from their tenants. The Collector 
thus fixes rates for the staple grains of the district, rice, ndgli, vari, 
and harih. The share of these grains, usually one^half, commut- 
ablo at current rates, is called the original crop revenue, ain jimuis 
vasulL The rest is commutable at the old fixed rates, haha naht? 
Payments to hereditary oflSicers, hakddrs, and village servants are 
similarly commuted. 

The Jehofs profit is the difference between the Government assess- 
ment and the amount which custom or agreement allows him to 
realise from the cultivatoi^s, together with the produce of all laud 
in his private occupation. This profit, judging from the prices 
realised by sales of khoti estates, may be estimated in pure khoti 
villages at fit'om fifty to seventy-five per ceut on the Government 
demand. Soon after the opening of each revenue year (August 1st) 
the khot, or if there be more than one co-sharer and they have agreed 

^ Government have recently (Gov. Res. 2476, 26th April 1876) conceded to the 
khot the refusal of improvement leases. Under these orders if any one else asks 
for a reclamation lease, the khot is first offered it, and if he declines it is given to 
the original applicant, 

® The Collector fixes the rate a fraction below market prices because he has to 
take into consideration the cost of carriage of grain to the nearest market or port. 

» The revised settlement now being introdiiced will render this cumbersome 
system unnecessary. The land revenue will then bo constant, not changing with the 
pr|oe of grains • . . ^ - 
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to a system of rotation^ tlte managing WiotioT tie year lias Htierto 
been required to execute an agreement^ habuldyat^ undertaking to pay 
tie total demand on tie village for tte year and to furnish adequate 
security for the fulfilment of his contract. This custom appears to date 
from the beginning (1818) of British rule.^ At first the agreements 
were simple with very few clauses. Afterwards, as occasion 
required, additional sections were introduced.^ 

If a hhot is prevented by family disputes from signing, or if he 
declines to sign the agreement, Jcabuldyat^ or if he becomes a 
defaulter, the management of his village has hitherto been assumed 
by Government, and though as an act of grace they were generally 
refunded him, the hhot was not regarded as having a legal claim to 
any profits accruing during such management. At the same time 
ho has hitherto been bound to make good any losses incurred by 
Government before the village was restored. The Government 
official, called the attachment clerk, japtiddr, who is appointed to 
collect the revenue, performs all the duties of a village accountant. 
In pure peasant-held, dhdrehari^ villages the liUots of which 
are usually Marathas, a certain varying allowance, musMhira^ is 
paid to the khot on account of the collections made by him from 
the peasant holders, dlidrekaris. In survey-settled villages a fixed 
scale or percentage on the collections is substituted for this 
allowance. The khots usually have a large share of the best land 
as their private holdings. In respect of such land they may, 
according to circumstances, be holders, dMreharisj hy inheritance or 
purchase, or they may be tenants. In many mixed, khichadi, 
villages the whole of the holding, dlidra, land is in the hands of 
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^ Bom. Gov. Bel., New Series, OXXXIV. 79. 

® The following (Bom, Gov. Sel. OXXXIV. 81,82) is an abridgment of the form in 
nso before the introduction of the revenue survey: **To the Collector of Katn^girL 

Agreement of khot oi I have agreed to the management 

of the whole kkoU of the said village for the current year, I, — According to the annual 
custom I have agx’eed to the full payment, jmtdhandi, in cash and grain, I will 
pay the ei^^ht instalments”, (in survey-settled sub-divisions the hlvots^ assessment 
is payable in four instalments, I5th December, 1st February, 15th March, and 
1st pay), ‘'each before the twentieth day of each month between November and 
Junet Then follow details as to the gram assessment and its valuation. II.— 'If 
the assessment is, by leases or by any Government order, more under each head, 
isam^ than that of last year, I will pay the full assessment according to the first 
clause. III.— Items not entered in the accounts I will duly pay and allow no 
complaint to arise. IV.— I will manage the village as in past years without extor- 
tion, and will give no cause for complaint ; should any arise, I will pay any fine up 
to £10 (Es. 100) that Government may order. V. — ^Without making any demur 
on account of injury by fire or flood, I will pay all the assessment as laid down in 
clause I. VI.— Should any tenants die, lofwe the village, or become too poor to till 
their lands, I will, without any complaint, pay the whole assessment, and keep the 
lands flt for cultivation. VII. — Relates to payments to alienees, indmddrs, VIII. — 
The agreement is in my name, but should any of my agents commit fraud as regards 
receipts, I will be responsible, IX.— I will duly enter in the cultivators^ receipt 
books the rents received from them. In default I will pay such fine up to £10 (its. KK)) 
as Government may order, X, — I will manage the village according to such orders as 
have been or may be given and will take aiid give copies to the next manager. 

XI. — This and additional sections relate to the joint responsibility of co-sharers. 

XII. -* Whenever Government may summon me I will attend and will give no 
excuse. Should I fail to attend when summoned I will pay a fine up to £5 (its. 50). 
XlII* — Relate^ to village ^^eponses, grdm kharok* '-XIV. — EoMes to troos. ” 
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tlae Wioi coparcenaryj all the other cultivators being their tenants 
or half-crop payers^ ardhelis. The land in the occupancy of a khot 
is called private;, hhot khdsgi, in distinction to the common^ khot 
nishatj lands in the occupation of tenants. A khoti sharer cul- 
tivating khoti land^ the profits from which are the common property 
of the khot coparcenary, is strictly liable to pay the customary rent 
thereon, as if he were an ordinary tenant. But this is a matter 
of private arrangement among the sharers, and where the land 
is equally divided, it is not usual for the sharers to pay the 
managing khot more than the Grovernment assessment, dasL The 
division of profits according to shares is made at the close of the 
revenue year (July 31st). In some cases the sharers execute a 
partition deed, dhada vdntap, by which the whole khoti land in 
the village, whether in the occupancy of the sharers or of 
their tenants, is apportioned among the coparcenary. Each sharer 
manages his own share and collects his rents from his tenants. In 
such a case, should a tenant throw up his land it reverts, not to 
the joint estate, but to the individual sharer in whose lot the land 
lies. 

In addition to many privileges incidental to their position as 
heads of villages where there are no hereditary officers to take 
precedence of them, the khois formerly enjoyed the right of 
exacting from all their tenants except peasant holders, dhdrekarisy 
one day^s labour in eight, dfh veih ; of forcing the peasant to. plough 
for them, ndngar mth ; and of pressing them to carry their 
palanquins. While thus working for the khot the tenant was 
given a subsistence allowance of grain. These labour cesses have 
been stopped.^ 

The holding, dhdra^ similar to the Deccan mirdsi tenure is the 
highest form of tenant right. The tenant holder, dhdrekariy is 
assessed at a fixed rental based on the area and the character of the 
land actually under tillage at the time of the last survey. So long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be ousted, and the khot 
cannot, without his consent, exact any further payment. He has 
moreover the right to inherit, sell, mortgage, or dispose of his 
estate in any way he pleases. He has also, subject to making good 
to the khot any loss his absence may have caused him, an unlimited 
right of re-entry, and is not held to have given up his land unless 
he has passed a formal and duly recorded deed of abandonment, 
heddva patra. If a returning tenant holder fails to meet the khofs 
claim for damages, he is compelled to accept an inferior 
tenure, the khot reimbursing himself by exacting either additional 
payments or the customary sh^re of the produce levied from 
tenants of khoti land. Should the tenant holder, dlidrekari, leave 
his land unencumbered by mortgages he will thus, in very few 
instances, be able to regain his former position. Should he leave 
a mortgagee in possession, who for his own interest will take 


lu defence of the eighth day labour tax, dth veMi, it is fair to state that bu 
means of this labour a very large area of valuable rice land has been made and 
many salt marshes and swamps reclaimed. Mr. G. W. Vidal C*S 
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care tliat tbe value of Ms security is not lessened, tlie returning 
holder will^ on redeeming the moi'tgage, revex’t to his original 
position. 

A holdings dhdra, may be of any size, from a single plot of land or 
even a singde tree, to the entire arable land of a village. It consists 
of all the lands registered in the name of each individual or family 
at the last survey. These holdings are by mortgage, sale, and 
inheritance, subject to constant sub-division. The assessment, dastj 
on this class of holding remains unchanged from one settlement to 
another. It is a grain payment, which, as in the case of the revenue 
paid by the khot to Government, is divided into two portions, one 
commutable into cash at the rates fixed yearly at the former survey, 
the other at the rates fixed yearly by the Collector on the basis of 
the ruling market prices. In Dapoli and Khed one-fourth of the 
assessment, dastj is levied on the old fixed rates, haha nakt, and 
three-fourths are paid as original crop share, ain at the 

current rates. In the remaining sub-divisions one-half is levied at 
the old rates, haha naht, and one-half instead of the original crop 
share, ain jinnas. If a tenant holder or a khot demurs to the rates 
fixed by the Collector, he has the option of bringing this portion of 
his px'oduce to the local revenue office, hacheri, or to some regularly 
appointed grain store, 'phad. The grain is then sold by auction, 
and the proceeds credited as the sum due. In practice this 
almost never happens. Several extra demands, varying in different 
places, are, under the name of cesses, pattis and hahs, included in 
the assessment, dast^ levied from the tenant holders, dhdrokaHs. 
The entry of these charges in a peasant's account is proof that his 
land comes nnder the holding, dlidra, tenure. Some of these 
cesses, such as the stable cess, gale patti, and the superintendent’s 
cess, sar deskmukhiy are commuted at fixed rates. Others, such 
as allowances to hereditary officers, hakddrs^ and payments to 
village servants, gdon Jcharch^ are commuted at the current market 
rates. The amount of these dues is included in the village rental, 
jamdhandiy and is recovered rateably from tenant holders, dharekaru^ 
in the proportion that their individual assessment bears to the 
entire village rental, /ama. The rest, in mixed, khichadiy villages 
is paid by the khot, who recovers the amouM from his tenants 
according .to his own estimate of their fair share in the expense. 
The extract given at the foot of next page from the debit side of a 
tenant holder’s, dhdfehari^s^ receipt hook, illustrates the form in 
which the assessment appears in theaccounts. The amount isdivided 
into two main items, one due to Government the other due to certain 
officers. The amount due to Gaovernment is brought under two 
main heads, the first head including all the sums paid in cash and 
the second head showing the estimated value of the grain received 
under the different cesses and allowances. No charges are included 


^ Under haMdrs come hereditaxy sub-divisional ofiSoers, deshmiiicM and deshpdndes^ 
and village accountants, kulkarms* 
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for Tillage expenses^ gdon hharch, as none of the village menials 
were paid by the state.^ 

Peasant holders^ dhd/reJearis^ often sub-let them fields at a profit 
to other cultivators^ who hold much the same position as tenants of 
hhoti land. In villages under khot management^ the holders^ 
dharehariS) are required to make yearly agreements;, kahuldyats^ for 
the payment of their dues, and to give security to the khot in the 
same way as the khot engages with Government for the revenue 
of the whole village. In villages directly under Government 
management, khdlsa^ and in attached khot villages, the holders, 
dhdrekarisy pass the same agreements to the state. Finally, ^ this 
much-coveted tenure carries with it certain timber and other rights 
and privileges denied to inferior holders. 


Extract from the Receipt Book of Vtoanji of Harnai : 


Amoukt. 


Item. 


Rs. a. p. 

0 0 0 
11 14 10 


11 8 4 


0 6 0 


12 

0 


II 14 10 


Balance. 

Amount due as fixed at the settlement for the current year 1852-53. 


Oovernment. 

Rs. 4-5*9 Oiish Extra cesses, patii hdUi, Rs. 2-1-6.^ Details are : 

Stable cess, gale patii ^ 12 mom grain at 2-14-1 
the hhajidi, Ks. 1-11-8 ? Superintendent’s cess, 
ear de8hmuJchi,4:pdyU8&nd 2^shersat Rs, 14-6-24 
the khandif calculated on 12 mans at | nm7b 
the kha7idii Re. 0-3-6 ; Commutation cess, tasar, 
clarified butter | shet' and 7 tolds^ on 12 mans, at 
one sher the hka^idij price Rs. 0-1-11 at Rs. 7-10-9J 
the maUj deduct for labour 9 pies at Rs. 2-14-^ 
the man, remainder Re. 0-1-2 ; Assayer’s cess, 
potddri, on Rs. 4-9-11, at Rs. 1 per Rs. 100, 
Re, 0-1-2 ; total Rs. 2-1-6. Fixed commutation 
rates, haha naht, rice 3 mans at 5 mans the khandi 
worth Rs. 2-8-10 at Rs. 17 the khandi j deduct 
for labour 9 pd'ylis and | s/ier at one man the 
khandi, value 4 as, 7 p, at Rs. 9-9-5| the khandi ; 
remainder Rs. 2-4-3. Total Rs. 4-5-9. 

Rs. 7-2-7 Grain; — Rice, }0 7na72s 9 pd^jUs and If she7''s at Rs, 13-8 
the khandi at Hamai market rates. Details are ; 
9 ma7is for collection after deducting 3 ma7is^ for 
fixed rates, haha naht, from the original rental, 
ain jamdhandi, of 12 vmm ; § man measuring cess, 
mdpvartdla, of four skers a man ; 9 pdylis f s/icr 
purchase cess at one man the khandi ; 4 pdylis 
I sher carriage loss, tut, on 10 ma 7 i 8 5 pdylis and 
I sher St I a man the khandi. 

Sub-divisional officers, jamdddrs : — Superintendent’s cess, deshmukhi, 
rice 4 pdylis 2J shers at % pdylis the khandi, at the rate of Rs. 13-8 
the khandi, Re. 0-3-3 ; Accountant’s, deshpdndds, cess, Re. 0-3-3, 

As by last year’s settlement- 

Deduct on account of decrease in rates of grain at market value. 
Government Re, 0-4-3 ; sub-divisional officers, jamdddrs. Re. 0-0-4. 


Remainder. 

26th October 1853. 


(Signed) Ramchahbea Mahadiv KxjLKiAEin. 


KoiilcaiiJ 

'EATNiGiEi. ■ 

In old Suvarndtirg, comprising tiie present DIpoli and KHed^ 
many resident Holders, at yarious times before Britisb 

rale, agreed, on tlie khots^ undertaking to meet all Goyernment 
demands, to pay them from one and a Half times to double tlie 
quantity of grain at wHcIl tkeir fields were rated. When tliese 
agreements were made, it is probable tHat while they obtained a 
more conyenient form of payment, the holders, dhmekaris^ owing 
to the low price of grain, lost little by the change. Had this 
arrangement not been made they would, in years of lo:w prices, have 
found it hard to raise cash to pay the assessment. The khots would 
have taken the gi’ain at their own price, often rainous to the 
cultivator, and the holders, dlLareharis, would, as their only choice, 
have had to carry their produce to the nearest Goyernment office 
or grain store, 'pliad. The rise in the price of agricultural produce 
during the last half century has made these terms, at first reasonable 
enough to both parties, unduly favourable to the khots^ who have 
enforced them under very altered conditions. Like pure holders, 
ilharehariSy these reduced holders cannot be ousted so long as 
they pay the assessment, and the khots cannot raise their rents. 
They have also the privilege, which other khoti tenants do not 
possess, of disposing of their lands by sale and mortgage. The 
chief reduced holders are the one and a half payers, didliivdlds, who 
give the khot one and a half of grain for every man of assessment, 
the one and three quarters payers, pdvnedonpatharia^ giving one 
and three quarter mans for each man of assessment, and the double 
payers, dtipaikaris^ giving two mam for each man of assessment. 

Besides these there is in Dapoli another class of reduced holders 
called daspatkaris. Their origin is different from, and their 
position higher, than that of other reduced holders. Like pm*e 
holders, dhdrekaris, they pay the Government assessment, dast, but 
in addition give the khots a fixed cash bonus of eight annas on 
every man of assessment. They are called daspatharis, literally ten 
times payers, because they pay ten rupees for each khandi of 
assessment. 

The hhot^s lower tenants, the majority of the cultivators, may be 
divided into two classes. These are tenants with occupancy rights 
who, so long as they pay the customary or stipulated rent and such 
extra cesses as village usage allows, are not liable to ejectment by 
the khot ; and yearly tenants cultivating on whatever terms they 
may make with the khot. Under the first class come all resident 
cultivators of older standing than the khot These are called here* 
ditary cultivators, vatanddr kardds^ and are generally supposed to 
be descended from old families of h£>lders, dhdreharis^ who, too weak 
to resist the hhofs encroachments, have parted with their ancient 
rights. Such tenants are for the most part Kunbis or Mardthds. 
In some villages the Mhars belong to this class. But as a role 
partly by reason of their useful sei'vices, and partly from the 
extreme difficulty of recovering more rent than they chose to 
pay, the Mhars have succeeded in keeping their ancestral 
holdings better than members of the higher castes. Shepherds, 
dhangars^ are never, and potters, kumbhdrst Q'Bd Muhammadans 
B 330— 27 
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are rarely hereditary , tenants^ vatanddrs. Besides the original 
hereditary tenants, other cultivators have acquired more or less 
definite occupancy rights. Originally shifting labourers, 
induced by the khota to settle and cultivate deserted, gaydl,^ fields, 
they have, by the khots^ grant and by the lapse of time, gained as 
good a position as the older hereditary, vatanddry tenants. Custom 
does not allow the khot to dispossess them. For long no precise 
term of years was fixed as giving a tenant a claim to occupancy 
rights. But in the Khot Act (I. of 1880) passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council it has been laid down that all tenants who have 
continuously held land since the beginning of 1845 have an occupancy 
right. Under this rule it is found that at least ninety per cent of the 
Mats^ tenants are possessed of occupancy rights. In some villages it 
has been the custom for the khot to keep all relinquished lands in his 
own management, and to give them out for cultivation to fresh tenants 
every year, or after each period of crop rotation. In such villages 
none but old hereditary, vatanddr, tenants have gained permanent 
occupancy rights. Where these rights exist, they are, as a rule, 
transferable by inheritance only, and not by sale or mortgage, and 
are liable to forfeiture, should the tenant, even for a time, leave the 
village without making arrangements for the cultivation of the land 
and the payment of the rent. Custom varies considerably in 
different villages. Lieutenant Dowell, in his report on the survey 
of the Eatnagiri sub-division (November 1829), mentions several 
instances in which occupancy rights in hhofi land were mortgaged 
and sold both with and without the khot^a consent. These cases 
are exceptional. The kiwis themselves have, indeed, often sold 
portions of their khoti land to cultivators, the purchasers virtually 
becoming holders, dMrefcam, the khot parting with his right to 
demand anything over and above the Government assessment. 
Grants of Moti lands are also occasionally made by kkots to Brahman 
beggars and village priests, tt^vddhyds^ either wholly rent-free or on 
payment of the Government dues. Such gifts, though unsupported 
by deeds, are always religiously respected by the grantor^s descend- 
ants. 

Ehofi land in the occupation of yearly tenants, if undivided 
among the khot coparcenary, is entered in the village books in the 
name of the khot coparcenary, and is called joint khot property, khot 
nishat samdiL The tenants of such lands are usually styled waste 
tillers, hddhekaris, as distinguished from hereditary, tmtanddr^ tenants. 
Bddhekaris may or may not be residents of the village in which 
they cultivate as yearly tenants. In many cases they hold hereditary 
land in one village, and at the same time from year to year undertake: 
the cultivation of waste land in stoother village, continuing to live in 
their old homes. This often happens on the boundaries of two villages, 
because, for convenience inwatohing and other field work, husbandmen 
like to have all their cultivation in one place. In other cases they 
leave their old homes and settle in the new village. In either case 
they are called waste tillers, bddhekaris^ though many of them have 
through lapse of time and other causes gained occupancy rights.^ 

I Khot Commission to Government, i§6 of 1875? February 8* 


"V'""'"""' ."" """'""^ '''''EATNlGIEL'-fi;{::::;^^^^^ 

A resident of one village wiio cultivates' in another is also called ■CliapW"-ym# 

an outsider;, dtdandi. Yearly tenants are liable to ejectment at Land 

tbe will of tlie superior bolder^ and in tbe absence of any special AdmimstratioJt 

agreement^ are also liable to liave tbeir rent raised from time to , Temtrea, 

time. Ordinarily there is little difference in the rent exacted from TemttU^ 

tbe kJiofs tenants wbetber permanent or temporary. Tbe yearly 

tenants baving no ties to bind tbem to tbe land and being free to 

throw it lip whenever it suits tbem^ are nsnally able to obtain from 

tbe kkot terms as little unfavourable as those allowed to occupancy 

tenants. 

Tbe rent paid by a hhof/s tenant consists either of a definite 
proportion of the actual harvest determined by a crop inspection,, 
or of a grain or cash payinout fixed on the basis of tbe average 
yield of tbe land without reference to tbe actual produce of the 
yea,.r. Tbe first and most common mode of payment is called 
settlement, thal, and tbe crop inspection is called appraisement,- 
abhdvnL Tbe following, description of the system written by 
Lieutenant Dowell in 1829 still bolds good.^ The cultivators under 
tbe hhot, both occupancy tenants, kardds^ and yearly tenants,. 
bddhekarisy^ B>ve called half -crop, a■rd/^eZ^, payers, third -crop, tirdhel% 
payers, or fourth-crop, chautheli, payers. Tbe share of tbe gross 
produce to be paid by tbem is fixed yearly in every field by 
agreement between tbe khot and tbe cultivator. .A few days 
before tbe baxwest, they go round together and settle tbe amount 
by estimating the quantity of grain in each field, both parties 
trying to get the best of the bargain. In rice lands the khot^s share 
is estimated at one -half or even a little more, in middling uplands 
at one-third, and in poor uplands at one-fourth. Tbe fees due to 
tbe village Mbar and temple servant, grumn, are paid by tbe 
cultivator. Tbe occupancy tenant, kardUi also pays a small 
amount for tbe yearly field sacrifices. When, as often happens, 
tbe hlwt and bis tenant, karda^ cannot agree as to tbe produce of 
a field, they appoint umpires, tirhdii, of the chief villagers, and as 
all are present tbe payment is settled at once. Tbe tenant^s only 
check against false entries by tbe khoi is bis own recollection of 
tbe agreement made in each field. In cases of poverty or loss, tbe 
khot remits a little of tbe revenue, but not more than 150 to 200 
pounds of grain (4-5 mans) in tbe whole village* In bad seasons 
tbe loss falls on tbe khot as tbe tenants pay only for tbe grain that 
thrives. On tbe other band, when tbe Government grant remissions, 
tbe khot is tbe only gainer. Tbe usual proportion of tbe crop 
taken by tbe khois is one-half in rice and garden land, and one-tbird 
in uplands. These rates are seldom exceeded. If tbe khot deter- 
mines to levy more, be realises tbe increase under cover of cesses 
and imposts. Besides to tbe half-crop payer, the term ardheli is 
applied to tbe whole body of settlement, ihal<, paying tenants, 
wbetber permanent or temj^rary. Tbe other mode of payment by 
settling for tbe field itself without reference to tbe harvest is callea 

' lieutenant Dowell, IstKovember 1829. Tljongli written only of the Eatn^iri 
in1>‘diirision« Mr. Dowell^s account is fairly applioabfe to #ie' whole distiiot. , , 

^ It hae haen already noticed that some hMhskark have occupancy rights. 
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contract, mafda in tlienoi'tli and khmidin tlie soiitli. The contract 
system is always preferred by tbe cnltiya^tors. They ayoid tbe 
yearly baggie with tbe khot^ and in other respects it is usually 
more favourable to them. In a very few villages, tbe tenants bold 
written agreements from tbe hhotSy engaging never to levy more 
than tbe amount stipulated as tbe yearly rent. Sucb permanent 
contracts, maJdds^ are very uncommon, and these rents are liable, 
as a rule, to periodic, if not to yearly, revision. Tbe tenant wbo 
undertakes to till tbe land passes an agreement, makia cMth% to 
tbe hhot to pay a certain rent from year to year. These documents 
are carefully kept by tbe khot as evidence against tbe tenant, 
should be at any future settlement claim tbe land as bis bolding, 
dhdra. Holders also occasionally till klwti land as tenants of 
the khot, and where a contract, makta, has been made, tbe terms 
and all particulars are duly entered in tbe yearly agreement 
executed by tbe bolder, dhdrekari, A considerable proportion 
of tbe district rice lands are thus held on payment of grain 
contracts, mahtds. Coast Muhammadans and other seafaring 
and fishing classes rent land in this way for hemp cultivation, 
to supply tbe materials for ropes and nets. Brahman cultivators 
too usually induce tbe khot to substitute tbe contract, makta 
or hhand, for the settlement, that, rent. Similarly small plots 
and gardens within the village homestead are usually let on 
contracts, maktds, to tbe residents in khoU villages. In these 
cases tbe rent is usually paid in a lump cash sum covering all 
demands, ukta thamv. In coast villages, where khoti land has, by 
Bbandaris, with much expense and labour, been made into cocoanut 
gardens, the Bbandaris usually pay a fixed cash rent when the trees 
are tapped ,* when the trees are kept for fruit, the tenants some- 
times pay a fixed cash rent and sometimes a share of the produce. 
Owners who sub-let cocoanut gardens usually exact four-fifths of the 
produce from the tenant when the trees are kept for fruit only, and 
from 2s. to (is*. {Ee. 1-3) a tree when they are tapped. Neither 
settlement, thal, nor contract, makta, rents are payable during the 
periodic fallows, which, for want of manure, nearly all uplands 
require. In any one year generally not more than one -fourth of 
the upland area is under tillage. But the tenants are bound not 
to let any land in their occupation lie fallow without due cause. 
Those who till rice land have usually assigned to them a certain 
share of brnsbwood-beariug upland. In this land tbe trees are 
yearly stripped of their leaves, tmgs, and branches to be burned on 
the rice fields as ash manure, rah. This is usually tbe only privilege 

a tenant has over tbe timber growing on bis land. 

• 

The Mot’s claim to a share of the crop is not limited to grain. 
It extends to all produce alike. Thus in the uoi-th for every man of 
grain from twenty to twenty-five bundles of straw are demanded. 
A share of the produce of all fruit trees growing in Moti land, 
even though planted by the tenant, is also exacted. Jack fruit is 
everywhere an appreciable item in the Mot’s revenue. The usual 
mode of assessing fruit produce is for the Mot to go round and 
count or estimate the fruit and to receive in cash the value of his 
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SEGTIOlSr III, ^HISTORY. 

The earliest recorded land revenue settlement of Ratnagiri was, 
in 1502, by Yusuf Adil Shall of Bijapur.^ At that time, though 
the district had passed through many years of trouble for 
long remembered as the rule of the spear, hhdlerdi, traces 
remained of tiie revenue system of the Vijaynagar kings.^ Such 
of the old revenue officers as tendered their allegiance, were 
continued in their posts, and chiefly in central Ratnagiri, under the 
name of farmers, hhots, a new class of officers was introduced 
partly as revenue farmers partly to carry out the duties of village 
headmen.® Under this settlement rice lands were taxed at one- 
sixth of the gross produce payable part in money but most in kind 
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share, one-third or one-half as the case may be, and to take in Chapter Till, 
addition two or three of the best for his own use. 

In addition to the customary produce rents, the hhots^ according 
to circumstances, levy from the tenants certain extra cesses. The 
custom of different villages varies greatly and the collection of these 
extra demands depends almost entirely on the personal power and 
influence of the hlioL Cesses were formerly most numerous and 
oppressive in Dapoli, OhipMn, and Khed, where most of the hJioU 
belong to the strong jOhitpavan sub-division of Brahmans. The 
eighth day, dth vetli^ and other labour cesses, have already been 
alluded to. Under the head of Miot exactions, kdrsai^ the hhots 
used to make irregular demands on the tenants for payments on 
account of produce other than grain such as gi’ass and firewood. 

This practice was put a stop to by Government under Act XX. of 
1839. Another almost universal demand is the measure cess, 
mdpvartdlay consisting of the levy from the tenant of -g-^th to |th 
(one sher to two imijlis the ma^i) in addition to the regular rental. 

On the tenant^s bringing his grain to the Ichofs house to be 
measured, the hhot^s servant, who measures it, is also entitled to a 
double handful, phaskl. Lastly, the tenant has to pay a cash 
contribution towards the general village expenses, gdon khmeh, A 
fixed sum for the remuneration of village menial servants is levied 
by Government from the kliot and the holders, dhdrekaris. The 
portion paid by the khot is recovered by him from his tenants 
rateably, and usually a further sum is exacted under the same head 
for other miscellaneous village charges such as maintenance of 
paupers, religious services, and similar objects common to the 
community. 
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' Jervis (Konkan, 89) makes tke Balimani settlement of 1429 extend to the 
Konkan, But the Bahmanis had not then conquered, hardly even entered the 

f rovince. If the settlement was introduced in any part of the Konkan, it must have 
een in the uplands, ghdtmdtha^ above the Sahyddris. See Grant Dnff, 26. 

® Mr. Dunlop, I5th Aug. 1824; Hev. Eec. 121 of 1825, 2,3* ® Jervis’ Konkan, 75,76. 
^ Jervis’ Konkan, 82, 83, Mr. Dunlop says, (Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 67) under 
Bij4.pur there was no established measure of land, and tdie government share, one- 
sixth of the produce both of grain and of fruit trees, was fixed by appraisement and 
from year to year varied with the harvest. With a fairly strong government, a rich 
local and foreign trade, and so moderate a government demand, the country greatly 
improved* 
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and Mil lands, vavTcas or Iharad, were taxed^ by tlie plongb/ 
ndngar. In tlie case o£ waste lands and waste villages tlie officers 
would seem to have been allowed to make their own terms with any 
new tenants they might find> and as they were then greatly in 
demand, teiiants obtained very favourable terms. All members of 
former village communities were treated as peasant holders^ 
mirdsddrs or dhdrekaris, and assessed at a light rent payable cliiefly 
in kind. Vexatious practices and extra cesses were forbidden. 
Except trade dues and house charges for revenue officers there were 
no miscellaneous^ sdyar, cesses. The revenue was gathered by 
village accountants and brought by subordinate agents to the 
government treasuries.^ 

The next change in the revenue system was introduced by Sliivaji 
about a century and a half later (1670 - 1680). At first by Dadaji 
Konddev, and afterwards by Annaji Dattu, a settlement was made 
on the same principle as the settlement introduced early in the 
seventeenth^ century into parts of the Deccan and of the central 
Konkan^ by Malik Ambar the Ahmednagar minister. The chief 
change in the new system was the measurement of rice land by a 
rod of five cubits and five fists, that is five and five-sixths cubits or 
114-035 English inches.^ Shiv^ji^s settlement included three parts, 
the treatment of rice, of hill, and of garden land. It is believed 
that all the rice lands were measured into highds^ each of 4014 
square yards, divided into twelve classes,^ and from experiments 
made during three successive yearvs/ the government demand, 
estimated at about forty per cent of the produce, was fixed ^ at from 
57^ bushels an acre in the best to 28 bushels in the poorest land. 


^ Jervis’ Konkan, 82, 83. 

^ Malik Ambar’s settlement stretched, except the Habsiii’s lands, from Bassein to 
Binkot. Jervis’ Konkan, 68. 

® Todar MaFs or Akbar’s Mgha (1590) was a square of 60 IldM gm or yards, the 
same as used by Naushirv^n (550) in Persia, measured by a chain instead of the 
old elastic Hindu rope. The three chief Indian land measures were the Musalm^n 
Mgha, of 3119*7 square yards, the Mar^tha Ugha of 4013*87, and the Gujarat Ugha of 
2948*77, Jexwis’ Konkan, 69. 

The classes were : 1, First, aml;2f Second, dmn ovcluyam; 3, Third, dm; 4, 
Fourth, chdrum or chclrsim ; 5, Bushland, raiiptU; 6, Salt, hJidrvat ; 7, Rocky, hdval ; 
8, Stony, Madl ; 9, Pulse, kariydt or iurvai : 10, Hemp, tdgvat ; 11, Eicedand, 
rahu or roh ; 12, Tree root, mdnat, Jervis’ Konkan, 94, 95. 

^ The sub-divisions from which villages are said to have been chosen were, in 
KoUba, Avchitgad Edjpuri and Rdygad, and in Eatnagiri, Suvarndurg Anjanvel 
fetn4giri and Vijaydurg. In measuring rice land a deduction, called mja dihmtdhdd 
or tipdndi of three pdnds in every Ugha, was made. In level uplands, mrlcaB^ 
a quarter and in rough uplands a third was deducted. The deduction was also called 
tijdi. (Mr. J. E. Gibson). The produce rais^ed in second crops on rice land was assessed 
as follows : turmeric, halad, at 5 fmns the bigha^ after deducting a third of the 
actual area cultivated ; hemp, tdgt 5 mans the higha^ one-fourth being deducted 
from the area cultivated ; sugarcane, 34 to 6 J 7nan6 of raw sugar the higha ; sununer 
rice, vdyanganCf 24 mam of grain the Ugha, 

• ® The details in bushels the acre are : First quality 57J (124 ‘^cins the Ugha ) ; 
second 45 (10 mans) ; third 364 (8 mam) ; fourth 28| (64 mam) ; bushlands 36| 
(8 mans) ; salt 844 (74 ^^s) ; rocky, stony, and pulse land 28| (6i mans) ; rahu^ 
hemp, and uncleared root land 23 (5 mans), (Jervis’ Konkan, 94, 95). Since Shiv4ji’s 
time, from the pressure of population, two new classes of hiil-top, shirvat^ land have 
been added. The better of these have been assessed at 17i and the poorer at 8f bushels 
an acre, Jervis’ Konkan, 96, 
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Except in a few cases^ wliere they were measured and according to 
the years of fallow required three^ five^ six or seven acres were counted 
as one^ hill lands^ varJcas or dongar^ were assessed by the plough^ 
ndngar. Large allowances were made for rocky or unproductive 
spots d In garden lands, the system in former use of levying a total 
or absolute amount, hamdl, at about one-sixth of the estimated crop 
was changed into an equal division of the whole produce.^ All 
other cesses were stopped, and pdiils^ hhots^ kulharnisj deidimukhs^ 
and deshjjdndes were forbidden interfering beyond their strict 
duties and powers. 

ShivajFs demand of forty per cent or two-fifths of the produce would 
seem to have been more than the cultivators could pay. It was 
either openly allowed or secretly arranged, t)mb t}iehighds on which 
the above mentioned rates vrere charged should he of 4616 instead 
of 4014 square yards. By this means the government share was 
reduced to about one-fchird.^ 

In 1683, Atmaji Dattu^s system was upset by Kalush, a friend of 
Sambhaji. The land revenue was farmed and taxes levied that 
raised the whole demand to between one-half and two-thirds of the 
gross produce. Unable to pay, the people went out as robbers and 
marauders. After Sambha-ji’s death (1689) in the south the regent 
Bajaram did what he could to improve matters. But Suvarndurg 
and Anianvelin the north had passed out of the hands of thoMaratMs 
into those of the Habshi.'^ 

The chief change made by the Sidi was commuting, tasarj part 
of the regular demand from produce into money The proportion 
was three -twentieths of the whole (8 mans a kfiandi ) Other changes 
were, a new bullock tax of 3.9. (Es. 1|) and a shopkeeper’s cess, 
moMarfa^ of IO 9 . (Rs. 5). In garden lands fresh imposts were levied 
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^ Ndchni was assessed at from 6*56 to 5*25 bushels (3|-3 mauB) the plough ; van at 
from 5*25 to 4*37 bushels (3-2| m.ans), hariJs Sit 5*25 bushels {Zmans) ; and other 
inferior produce at 2*18 bushels (IJ ma 7 iB), Of miscelianeous crops, hemp was assessed 
at 144 pounds the acre (150 the customary ; tiirmeric at 136 pounds (150 the 
customary higka) ; and sugar at 90 to 181 pounds (93-1971 the customary Ugha). 
Jervis’ Konkan, 96. 

® Of garden produce, cocoanuts and beteluuts paid in kind and the rest in cash, 
Cocoanut toes were inspected. Ail bearing less than five nuts, too old to bear any 
nuts, barren, or unproductive, were exempted. Of the remaining trees, half of the 
produce belonged to the grower and half to government, provided that in no case the 
government share exceeded 42^ nuts the tree. Of cocoa-palm leaves, Jcajdns, the 
government share was for trees about to bear, three ; toes that did not yield fruit, 
four ; toddy trees, three ; han*en trees, one ; fruitful trees, four. Betelnut toes 
paying from one to five sixers were assessed like cocoanut trees, the limits for calculation 
being one and five skers instead of five and ninety-five nuts. Cocoa-palms tapped 
for toddy paid from 2b, to 3a. Ic?. (Ee. 1 as. 8 8) each. Wild palms if tapped 

paid nine peace each. If not tapped, they paid nothing. Jack trees, if they yiS.ded 
more than 25 jacks, and undi, CaloTihyllum inophyllum, trees paid 6d. (4 a$X 
Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Eev. Eea 121 of 182^ 11» 12, 

® Jerris^Eonkan, 99. ^ ^ Jervis* Konkan, 109. 

® Shiv^ji was anxious for min to store his forts and so be able to move his troops 
■without baggage. The Habsni had no such inducement to prefer grain to money. 
Jervis* Konkan, 110. 

^ The khandi rates were : rice Es. 22 J, mri Es. 17^, Es. 7, white sesamum 
Es. 75, black sesamum, udid tur, til Bah and mm 1^. pdvte, chmli, and JcuUhi 

Bs, wd salt 7* Jervis’ Konkan. Ill, 
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and the suh-divisional accountant's^ sardesh hulharni^Sj allowance 
was added to the demand, and the amount taken by the state.^ 

In 1744 Angria ousted the Sidi and held the whole of Ratnagiri,^ 
He enhanced many taxes and added several fresh ones/ among others 
new cesses on grain, sugar and hemp, a house tax, and taxes 
on cow-keepers and fishers. On a petition from the people, Angria 
agreed that, in taking the government grain, the measures need not 
be heaped. To make good his loss from this concession he levied a 
fresh cess and added another to make up for loss by vennin. To pay 
for his war ships, Angria required a proportion of the crop at a low 
fixed price, and to supply the ships with ropes, he levied another cess. 
Another change was that he took more of the rent in money. At the 
same time by lowering the commutation rates he considerably lessened 
the demand.^ Other new taxes were : a small levy, hdrsa% of thatch, 
baskets, mats, sticks, timber, firewood, torches, brooms, and earthen 
pots, taken nominally to keep forts and public buildings in repair, 
but in practice turned to Ms own use by every government servant 
down to a messenger. Oil-sellers were charged ten shers of oil a head 
and the village priest was forced to bring a weekly bundle of pdn^ 
leaves. There were also Hindu feast taxes, a fowl or a goat at Basra 
and a pot of buttermilk Bit Qohul ashtami. Taxes were also levied on 
bullocks, on wild liquor-yielding palm trees, and on makers of catechu, 
hath^ Terra japonica. Finally there was a service tax on skilled 
craftsmen, carpenters, and blacksmiths, who were bound to serve for 
one month in the year at two annas or two shers of grain a day ; on 
sailors, Khaiwis and Daldis, who were bound to supply one man in 
every eight able to bear arms to serve on board war &hips for eight 
months in the year; and on low caste men includiug Mhars who were 
bound to serve in forts one month a year and were paid 2| shers of 
rice a day. One important point in most of these taxes was that the 
headmen and managers were let off in consideration of the help they 
- give in collecting them. The result was that the exactions pressed 
with crushing force on the smaller landholders. The accounts 
became so confused that the people could no longer follow them and 
they were left at the mercy of the village and district officers.^ 

From the destruction of Angria's power by the English in 1766, 
to his own overthrow in 1818, the whole of Ratnagiri was under the 
Peshwa. A general survey of the Konkan was, about 1780, begun 



^ Jervis’ Konkan, 111. ® Jervis’ Konkan, 112, 

2 Of enhancement there was a rise of J (2 annas in the rupee) on laden bullocks, 
and on jack, palm, and undi trees. Of fresh cesses there was a grain cess of from Rs, 2 
to Bs. 3 a hhandi, six annas b, man on turmeric and raw sugar, and 4 annas on hemp • 
a house tax of 2s. a house, widowers paying U. (8 as.}, and village and district 
officers paying nothing ; a milch cattle cess^rom Is. to 2s. (8 as. - Re, 1); one goat out 
of every score ; cow-keepers, Gavlis and Bhangars, paid 10 to 30 shers of butter a head 
of cattle and 10 shers more a house ; fishers, Khdrvis and Bdldis, | to one man of oil 
a head on all males between 15 and 60, and 1| mans of oil a boat. Jervis’ Konkan, 113. 

^ On every Miandi or twenty mans of grain due, the share to be commuted into money 
was changed for rice from 3 mans at Rs. 22| a hhandi to 6 mam at Rs. 20 ; for ndgli 
Zmansd^tRs. 20 to 5 maws at Rs. 16; for vari 3 mans at Rs. 171 to 5 mans at 
Es, 134 J ^or oilseeds 3 mans at Rs. 60 to 6 mans at Rs. 40 ; and for pulse 3 mam at 
E», 40 to 5 mans at Rs, 30. Jervis’ Konkan; 116. 

® Jervis’ Konkan, 115. Full details of the taxes named in the text are given m 
Mr, Dunlop’s report (15th August 1824), Bom. Eev, Eec. 121 of 1825, 93 - IIO* 
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by ISTana Fadnis, but the survey D.ever passed' soutli of Kalyaii. 
Afterwards (1 788 « 1802) two inamlatdars, Parsbaram Eamcliariidra 
Pai'anjpe and Eagiiimath Trinibak Barve, surveyed Suvarndurg, 
Anjanvel^ Eatnagiri, and Vijaydiirg, The measurements and 
classifications were on the same vsystein as Annaji Dattids surve}^, 
and tbe register^ fnlhai^i kliarda^ contained a record of tbe ai’ea of 
all the cultivated land held by village renters;, khofs, and peasant 
holders^ dh/irelmrl^, together with the names of the holdings and 
the assessment on each. No record w^'as kept of unoccupied waste 
land. The hhjha assessment w^as calculated in grain at -fixed, 
heheda, rates for each kind of grain varying in different parts 
of the district.^ Gardens were (1828) assessed on the same 
principle a-s gi.'ain land. In palm gardens the crop of each tree was 
fixed, and the value of the nuts corumuted to a certain sum. If 
tapped, for toddy the rates wxTe raised. Other garden produce paid 
a higha rate in kind or money.^ T.he grain payments were commuted 
either wholly or in part fo 2 ‘ cash at standard, helieda^ or commuta- 
tion, UhsaVy rates. The standard, helieda, rates were altered only at the 
time of a general survey, and the commutation, tasar^ rates were, 
in each sub-division, fixed every year in accordance with the ruling 
market prices. The poorer grains, harih, udul, til, mug, and tur 
were entirely subject to mo.ney commutation. Payments for rice, 
ndgli, and vari, were taken partly in cash and partly in kind. The 
grain thus received 'was issued for the support of the troops stationed 
in the forts and other ])arts of the district. In the south about 
half the revenue was received in cash and half in kind, and in the 
north, about ooe-fourth in cash and three -fourths in kind. All 
ari^eavs were collected in cash calculated at the standard., heheda, 
which were generally higher than the commutation, tasar, rates 
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^ These rates were siipp(iise<.l t«> have been fixed at some average price of former 
years. Mr. Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers, 10, 11, 

Mr. .Reid, Lithog, Papers, 10, 11. At Binkot the practice (1824) was to tax palm 
gardens by the not by the tree. Mr. Dunlop was anxious that this plan 

should be introduced over the whole district. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 59-61. 

® Fart of the produce share was commuted into a money payment, some at an 
enhanced fixed conversion price, the rest at a more moderate but regulated rate. 
(Mr. Chaplin, Bom. Rev. Rec. IG of 1821, 517), In some parts a special system of 
commutation sale, imar farohMaj was introduced. Under this system the state officers 
received the grain, and the cultivatoi^s were, at certain fixed prices, allowed to buy it 
back, (JeiwiV Konkan, 320). Of the 1788 survey in the liatn^giri sub-division* Mr. 
Dowell (1829) gives the following details : All rice land was set down as if tilled and 
charged accordingly. To fix the demand from hill lands, the area wanted for 
grazing, fod<ler reserves, and thatch was de<lucted. Then, as average hill land yields 
two crops in twelve years, the twelfth part of the rest was counted as though tilled for 
two years. During the first year it was charged for the better, and during the 
second for the poorer hill-crops, Similarly, as level uplands bear thrice in eight 
years, an eighth part of their whole area "^as charged for three years, (Bom. .Rev. 
Rec, 225 of 1851, 278-279), In Suvanidurg and Aiijanvel the practice was to recover 
a lump rental, dhdrdhdd, from the holder’s uplands tnde|)enaent of the area under 
tillage. Originally applied to rice as w’ell as uplands, the practice was, by the 1806 
survey, confined to uplands. Under this system each man was rated on the land he 
happened to hold at the survey time. The fields Were not fixed or marked and each 
season the man who first began to till had a right to the use of the land. The rent 
was on the man rather than on the land. This practice was used by the village 
renters, in a way very hurtful to yearly tenants. If a tenant left a village, 
the amount of his rent was taken from the %hof$ payment and transferred to the 
village to which the tenant had gone. Under British management this abuse was 
stopped. Bom, Rev. Eec. 231 of 1828, 190-192. ' 
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Tke collection of the revenue was chiefly managed by village 
farmers^ khots, who engaged to pay the whole grain assessment of the 


village and deliver the grain at the government granarieS;, ddstdns. 


Of these stores there were several in emch sub-division at convenient 
places for distributing grain to the troops and exporting it by water* 
In return for this the hliots were allowed to mahe what bargains 
they pleased with “the peasants who tilled khoti or village waste land. 
Many of the khots were men of capita^ who spent large sums in 
bringing new land under tillage. During the latter part of the 
Peshwa^s rule, surveys^, which should have been made about once 
in seven years, were never carried out. In their stead the 
mamlatdars, as they thought the villages could bear it, put on an 
arbitrary increase, chadh. To this, as.it gave them much less 
trouble and expense than the survey, the village renters and land- 
holders gladly agreedd 

The changes made under the Pesliwa were generally for the 
worse and confirmed every injudicious practice.''^ The vexatious 
labour taxes and the demands, kcvrsai, on all articles required by 
government officers free of payment grew much heavier and more 
general^ And under the name of court charges, darbdr khareh^ a 
new and very oppressive levy came into force. Originally meant 
to repay men in office for the expense of appearing before the ' 
Peshwa and mahing him presents, this tax was used by the i 
mamlatdar to recover his expenses when away from his own station, i 
and by the officers under him to make good their charges. The 
whole amounted to an enormous sum.^ Searching and elaborate as 
these cesses were, they foinned but a small part of what was taken 
from the caitivatord The government officer, ImidmsdAf^ who, 
superintended the collection of the revenue, was generally some 
profligate unfit person who had plausible schemes for securing’ or 
increasing the revenue.^ Usually holding office for four years, their 
practice was to farm and sub -let their farms, the subordinate agents, 
unless an increase was agreed to, threatening’ the villagers with a new 
survey. As the mmnlatdars seldom had any future interest in the 
country, during the last years of their charge they made a point of 
extorting as much as they possibly could/ In one important respect 
Ratnagiri was better off than the neighbouring districts. Large 
numbers of its high class Hindus, in places of power all over the 
Maratha dominions, sent their savings to their own villages. And in 
Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, and Ratnagiri were several families, who, rising 
to high office at the Peshwa^s court, put together large estates, and 


1 Mr. Held, 6tli Dec. 1828 ; Bom. Litliog. Papers, 3, 4. 

2 Jervis' Konkan, 119. ® Jervis’ Konkan, 117. 

^ Jervis' Konkan, 119. The chief cesses that had been levied under Mardtha rule 
were, the measuring cesses, Trtdpmrtdla and shervaiMla ; the fort cess, MlJdvm'tdla ; 
the rat cess, mdir khdj j vegetable cess, phaski; deficiency cess, kasarbdhti ; the rent 
cess, bhdde; the storehouse rent cess, kofM bhdde ; the purchase cess, kharedi ; the 
hakddr’s cess, hakddri ; the five per cent cess, pdnchotra ; the salary cess, m.mhdhira; 
the stable cess, gahpatti ; the assay er’s cess, poiddrl ; the exchange cess, batta; the 
butter cess, tup ; the straw cess, pe?zdhdpattz ; the mri cess ; the contingent charges 
cess, sddi^wr/the one year cess, disdli ; the petty division expense cess, mahdl 
kkarch, Mr. Eeid, 1828, Bithog. Papers,. 6, 7. 

® Jervis' Konkan, 121. « Jervis’ Konkan, 124. ^ j^yyis’ Konkan, 12K 
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spending money freely in improvemenis, had prosperous villages and 
very rich rice and garden lands. ^ StilVon the whole, the effects 
were disastrous. The khotSy with larg'er resources, were able to 
meet the government demands. But the subordinate peasants were 
almost annihilated. Most of them were reduced to be serfs, dependent 
on some one who, by length of occupancy, had acquired a title to 
lands which had devolved on him from the necessities of their 
rightful owners.^ Collusion and the pretext of bad seasons were the 
cultivato^^s only escape from over-taxation. The produce of the 
best lands was in many places reduced beyond all calculation and 
the general morals of the people suffered severely.^ 

At the time of the British conquest the district included nine 
sub-divisions, iMtikds, separated in most cases by a river or some 
other considerable natural bonnda/iy, and each including from five 
to twelve petty divisions, mahUsy tapfdsy mdmUsy or tarafs.-^ In 
the nine sub-divisions there wore about 2250 villages, none of 
them walled and few of them more than a rude cluster of thatched 
mud huts.’'^ A census, taken in tlie rains of 1820, showed a total 
population of 640,857 souls. This gave an average density of 
ninety-one to the square mile, an average household of 4*875 souls,, 
and a proportion of twenty males to eighteen females.^ 

During the last years of the Peshwa^s rule, the district, especially 
the Suvarndiirg and Anjanvel sub-divisions, had suffered severely 
from attacks of Ilamoshis under the. pi’etonder Ohitursing.^ For 
some years after the British conquest, bands of Deccan plunderers 
continued to cause much mischief. The wall-less villages lay open 
to Eamoshis, Mangs, and other banditti, and the spiritless people, 
looking to Government for everything, yielded thetnselves a 
passive sacrifice to any gangs that attacked them. Sure of their 
prey, and in^so hard and rugged a country almost safe to escape, 
l3ands of Mangs and Ramoshis roamed about pillaging without 
restraint. At first the state of things was ^ almost hopeless^ but 
as the Deccan began to settle disorder grew less. In 1820, the 
robber g'angs were already fewer and smaller.® 


® Jervis' Konkaii, 115, 

Again he says most of the families of the original holders 


^ Jerirxs' Konkan, 1.2(v 

® Jems' Konkan, 124. ___ 

of small estates were siiperselled. Constant demands and heavy assessments "ruiiTed 
them, and as they clung to their estates till forced to give them up by actual ruin 
they invols^ed their fields and the government; in the same calamity. Konkan 80 * 

^ The nine stib-di visions were : Sdnkshi, Avchitgad, Eijpuri, E4ygad, Suvarndur^ 
Anjanvek Ratndgiri, Vijaydnrg, and M4Ivan ; of these the first four ceased (between 
1820 and 1830) to form part of the Batndgiri district. There is some confusion in 
the nam,es of sub-divisions. In the list attached to Mr. Felly’s report (December 1820) 
there are thirteen names : Karmdla, Sankshi, Underi, Kevdanda, Avchitarad 

13* ■dl ir* * 


on this re^rtu Bom. Kev. Rec. 16 of 1821, p. 329, 461, 490. Of these thirteen; fou7 
Karmila, B^nkot, Unden, and Bevdanda, were probably petty divisions maM.h ' 
s Mr. Felly (1820), Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 334. In 1824, of 2202 Villages 307 
paid less than £10, 1133 between £10 and £50, 485 between £50 and £100 and 97*7 
above £100. Mr* Dunlop in Bom. Eev. Eec. 121 of 1825, 41. * 

® Bom. Rev. Eec. 16 of 1824, 336-338, 476. Details are given above p. 105 There 
was no difficulty in taking the census and the limit of error was probably not more than 
five per cent. In the fair season traders from the Deccan, .Oujarit, Bombay. Malabar 
and other places probably brought the total to 700,000 souls. Ditto. 338. "" 

J Bohs* Ect, Rec, 61 of 1821, 323* ® Boin.''Eev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 336. 
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At first reyenue and otBer administrative details were, for two 
reasons, very liard to collect. On leaving* tlie district tlie cliief civil 
officers fiacrcarried away almost all the public and private records, 
and what little was left was destroyed in the fortsd The second 
difficulty arose from the opposition of the men who alone were able to 
give information. Closely bound to the Peshwa^s Government by 
caste and family ties, they looked with dislike on their conquerors, 
and almost all either directly or indirectly connected with the farming 
of village revenues, it was their interest to keep the government 
officers in the dark as to the amount of their profits and as to their 
relations with Government and with the different classes of under- 
holders.^ 

Under the Collector and Magistrate the revenue and police charge 
of each sub-division, tdluha, with a yearly revenue of from £14,000 
to £20,000 (Rs. 1,40,000 -2,00,000), was in the hands of native 
manager, kamdvisdcWy on a monthly salary of from £15 to £20 
(Es. 150 -200). Receiving his orders from the Collector, the 
manager had under him a staff of writers and messengers who looked 
after the police and gathered the revenue, saw that under-servants 
did their duty, examined and audited the petty division, mahdly 
accounts, and prepared the whole for monthly transmissiori to head- 
quarters, huzur. There they were examined by the Collector's 
secretary, daftarddr^ and aiTanged for the examination of the English 
accountants by whom they were made up and sent to the Presidency. 
Taking his orders through the sub- divisional manager, kamdmsddTy 
and rendering him liis accounts, the officers, mahdlkark^ m cij.arge 
of pofcty divisions yielding a yearly revenue of from £1200 to £5000 
(Rs. 12,000 - 50,000), had a suitable staff of clerks and messengers, 
Brahmans, Parbhus, and Musalmans, for it was best to mix them, 
engaged on revenue and police work.^ 

Under the stipendiary managers was a staff of hereditary district 
revenue officers styled landlords, mminddrs:^ These were, over 
sub-divisions, tdlukds^ the head sup)erintendent, sar deshniihh or 
mr desdi^ the head district accountant, sar deshhiilharni or ^ar 
desli-pdude^ and the over-headman, sar onitkadam. There was also 
a rdJd(3shHUc]ih. In the petty divisions, petds and tarafs^ 

tlie officers were desdisy deshktdkcmtis or deshpdndesy and in some 
towns and villages a mukddara and a mahdjan. Of the sub-divisional 
officers,^ the duties of the head superintendent, sar deshmukh or sar 
desdiy did not go beyond the signing of certain district papers. For 
many years before British rule they appear not to have been 


^ Eev. .Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2568. * 

2 Mr, Heid, 1828, (Kev. Kee. 211 of 1828, 179) says tlie riglits of the tenants must 
fall from want of support. There is no other source of information but the interested 
MoU\ Every hereditary district officer has from one to ten villages, and there 
is not a man of the least consideration in the country who has not some share or 
concern in such property. 

3 Mi% Pelly (1820) in Bom. Eev. Eec. 16 of 1821, SSI, 3S2. 

^ Mr. Dunlop in Bora. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 28. 

In Anjanvel, Ratndgin, Vijaydurg, over the desJiniuhlh and dfshpemde. were 
the sardeshmuU and .mr deskpdnde. They were of little use. Mr. Reid, 2Gth August 
1828 5 Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 217, 
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employed.^ Tlie liead sub- divisional accountant^ sar cleshhidkcmii 
or sa/r deshpande^ an officer peculiar to Eatn%iri^ was supposed to 
overlook tlie sub-divisional accountant's, deshpdnde’sy papers in 
tbe same way as tlie deshpdvdG overlooked tbe records of tke village 
accountant. Tlie office was of little use as tke sub -divisional 
accountant's papers were sliort enougk for all practical purposes - 

The petty divisional officers were the superintendent, descvi or 
deslwmhh, and the accountant, deshpdnde^ deshlmJharni or mujmn* 
ddr? Like the office of the sub-divisional superintendent, the 
duties of the petty divisional superintendent were nominal. All he 
did was to sign some papers. The office of petty di visional accountant, 
though essential to a connected system of records, bad also fallen 
into disuse. Under the village renting, Idiotic system, overlookers 
(.>f village accountants and keepers of district records were not 
required. Tbeir rights had been invaded and their pay attached 
under pretence of family quarrels and on other unknown gruiinds.^ 

ITio district officers were paid, some by a fixed government 
allowance, vioin^ and others by contributions from the people and 
khots.'^ Their receipts from 2,9. to lbs, (lie. 1 - 8) a village were 
realised from the cultivators through the village officers, and their 
small money perquisites from village artisans^ were generally 
recovered by their own messengers. The hereditary petty division, 
mahdlj officers usiialiy realised their dues by paying artisans 
something less than market labour rates. ^ 

Of the four classes of villages, alienated rndniy peasant-held 
huldrgiy rented khoti^ and mixed kJiichadi^ the peasant-held and 
the rented, about equal in number, were the chief.^ Eented 
villages were commoner in the northern amd central sub-divisions; 
in the south, or Kiidalpnbif, all of the villages were peasant-held.® 
North of Kudal as far as the Kharepatan rivei*, till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the vhole was peasant -held. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century (1740-1755), in the struggles between the 


^ Mr. Biiiilop, 15th August; 1824, in Kev, Kec. 121 of 1826, 29. 

- ’'.rhe faii'iiiy these officers, desltkal’karnh or deshpdndeSf generally held posts 
as village accountants, gdon hdk(miiit. The pay of both offices was barely enough for 
either and the shares were divided till they were extremely small. Mr. Reid, 
Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 199. Most hereditaiy district officers wei*e also Mr. 

Dunlop, Rev. Kec. 64 of 1823, 247. 

Mr. Dunlop, Rev, Rec. 121, 1825, 30. Except MMvan -where there -was no 
office, and Anjanvel where the office was under attachment, no sub-division was 
witliout its accountant, dfisJipdm'/e, Ditto, 34-37. 

Mr. Dunlop, Rev. Eec. 121 of 1825, 28, 29. 

^ From the artisans their dues w^ere, 2 |e pounds of oil from the oilman, jars 
from the potter, baskets and fans from the Mlidr, a pair of shoes from the leather 
dresser, nails from the blacksmith, a rice*pestle from the carpenter, and bangles from 
the K^nsilr or bangle-maker. These w^ere generally commuted for a money payment 
of ppl to Gd. {as. 1 - 4). 

® Lieutenant Dowell, 1st November, 1829 ,* Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 268, 269. 

^ Mr. Chaplin (1821) says, about an equal number are khoti and huldrai : 
21st November 1821 ; Bom. Rev. Eec. 16 of 1821, 510. In 1822, in northern districts, 
though most wyre rented, some were peasant-held, hiddrgit and most were 

mixed, khichadi. (Mi\ Dunlop, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 246). In 1824, over the whole 
district, kuldryi villages i>aid £4633 (Rs. 46,330) more than khotL Mr. Dunlop, i5th 
August 1824 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 53. 

I Mr; Dunlop, 31st December 1822 ; Bom, Rev« Bee, 64 of 1823, 238, 
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Peshwa,, Angria, and the Savanfcs^ the lands lay waste and many 
villages were deserted. In the rich coast belt fourteen villages 
continued peasant-held. Inland^ where the soil was pooi^er and from 
time to time wanted long fallows^ the people were less attached to 
their holdings^, and the farmers were able to tahe the land^ and as 
time established their position, gradually put forward proprietary 
olaimsd In the south of the district, in peasant-held villages, there 
were village managers, gdonharsy village accountants, kidkarnis^ 
temple ministrants, guravs and gliddisy watchmen, mlidrs^ and some 
imperfect traces of village artisans, haliitds,^ 

The village heads, gdonhars^^ managed the village, held the highest 
social place and overlooked the religious rites. At the same time 
they had to pay their share of the revenue like ordinary landov/ners 
and could enforce no fresh cess without the landholders^ consent;^ 
They claimed, apparently with right, the title of hereditary holders, 
mirdsis ; in some places held G-overnment land-grants, indins ; 
and enjoyed some rights to the unpaid, service of cultivators. 
Their interests and rights were often overshadowed and seemed 
likely to be swallowed by the power and influence of the renter or 
mortgagee hhot.^ 

In peasant-held villages there vras an accountant, hulhamv 
occasionally separate, but generally of the family of petty divisional 
accountants, deslipdndes or deshhiilharnis,^ Their yearly receipts, 
from 2.?. to I6s, (Re. 1 - 8), were generally increased at the 
introduction of a new survey. They had also the right to recover 
certain payments from the village servants, the carpenter, copper- 
smith, blacksmith, oilman, potter, basketmakor, and shoemaker, 
and in most villages at every wedding had a claim to a cocoanutJ 

The temple ministrants, guravs or ghddiB^ were not ill provided for. 
Most temples held one or more small -fields whose produce was partly 
set aside for lights and festivities, and partly for the support of 


^ Mr. Diuilop, 31st December 1822 ; Bom. Key, Kec. 64 of 1823, 241, 242. Hill 
land, vm'l'aSi often belonged to i-iidiyidiial peasants as mneb as rice land. 

^ Generally the only village servants are the inkars, giiravs and ghddis. Mr, 
Dunlo|), SI St December 1822 ; Bom. Kev. Kec. 64 of .1823, 252. The first officers (Mr. 
Felly, 1820, Bom. Rev. Kec. 16 of 1821,318) stated that no such municipal village 
establishments as the bdm halate had ever, even by tradition, been knolvn in the 
Konkan. And this vie%v was accepted by Government (Kes. in Bom. Rev. Kec, 16 of 
1821, 484-487). Further inquii'y showed several traces of former village establish- 
ments, 

3 They were also known as overmen, vartals, and under them had generally as 
helpers, men styled mahdjans or chaughuMs. Mr. Chaplin, Bom. Kev. Kec. 16 of 
'■, 1821 :,: ' 165 > : " 

^ Mr. Dunlop, 31st December 1822 ; Bom. Eev. Kec. 64 of 1823, 239, 

5 Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Kev. Kec. 64 of 1823, 243. Mr. Dunlop mentions an officer 
styled adhihiri, apparently a village superintendent standing in the same relation to 
the deshmiihh or de^di as the gdon kulhaml stood to the de,^hpdnde. They had become 
as useless as the deshmtikhs. Mr. Dunlop, 1824, Bom. Kev. Kec. 121 of 1825 29 
Except in the south the khot was practically the village headman, PMik ^still 


® Mr. Keid, 26th An, 
^ Lieut. Dowell, 


bh August 1828 ; Bom. Kev. Kec. 211 of 1828, 199. 

[, 1st hTovember 1829 i Bom. Kev. Kec. 225 of 1851 


applies strictly only to the Eatndgiri sub-division. 
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the gtirav. Besides this they on all village festi?als^ had a claim 
to a meal, a cocoaniit, and betel leaves and nuts. Of village ax*tisans 
there was no regiilaa" staff. They held no free^ indniy land and 
v/ithont this help the people were too poor to support them. Except 
washermen and bai'berSj who in some cases received yearly grain 
allowances, village artisans were paid only when they performed 
certain special work.^ 

The vilhigG watchmen, mJidrSy were very numerous and fairly 
well paid. In the south they called themselves hereditary holders, 
wdrdsis. In some ]daceB they had Government grants of lands and 
they had various privileges and perquisites. As in peasant-held, 
hiildrgly villages the holders watched their own fields, the mhdrs 
were less useful and less highly paid than in rented, hhoti, villages,^ 

Except in the Bi.xiith of the district the whole management of the 
village cexitered in the renter, khot:^ Saving some small immunities, 
as exemption from the house tax, pdtlls had little to distinguish them 
from other cultivators. Eew rented villages had an accounfcanb. The 
whole revenue settlement, between himself and the cixltivators on 
the one hand and himself and tlie Government on the othex*, was 
managed by the hhotS' 

In the south of tlxe district, where no actual moasux'ements had 
been made, the gTain was assessed according to an old (1698) survey 
framed on an estimate of the seed wanted to sow the land and of 
the probahle outturn of the field,^* To the original demand many 
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^ Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1S*24 ; Bom. Bev. Bee. 121 of lS2o, 51. The ghddis 
were children of dancing girls, hhiimns. Thoitgh called the servants of the god, they 
went on the headman’s messages and received village contributions. Bom. Itev. Eec. 
(>4 of ;1S23, 243. 

‘-J Lt. Dowel!, 1st Nov. 1829 ; Bom. Bev, Bee. 225 of 1851, 269, 270, 

^ Lt. Dowdell, ist November 1829 ; Bom. Bev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 266. Their dues 
were (1829) not fixed on the ycaiiy tillage but on the original, ain, grain revenue. 
The ordinary rate was one -payU the man of what was paid to the khoL They realised 
about one-haif of the claims and generally got about three kkemdis, reaped a small 
profit by acting as ’mesBengers to the Ichot^ and from each hereditary holder, vatanddr, 
when they went to see him about the revenue, they got a meal or half a meal. Besides 
this their houses and the grain and jack trees in their gardens were held free of 
payment. Sometimes the hereditaiy holders, veUanddn, of the village agreed to 
change the mhdrs' rates of pay. Mr. Diinloj) (1824) sayB mhdrs had a right to carcasses 
and to a meal, a cocoanut and supdri on all village festivals, marriages, and 
village rejoicings. Bom. Bev, Rec, 121 of 1825, 50, 61, Mr. Dowell says the m/idrs are 
not ill provided for. Their houses are free from the house tax. In khoii villages the 
kkot allows the mhdrs a small field in lieu of a grain payment. Bom, Rev. Eec, 225 
of 1851, 269, 270. 

^ As head of the village the hhot bad fees varying from ^ 2s, to 16.9, {Be, 1 - 8). 
Like the accoiintant they could claim a cocoanut at each wedding and pay the village 
craftsmen less than the market labour rat§. Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851 , 26§, 269. 

^ Mr. Chaplin, Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 518, 519. People were entirely at the 
hhots' mercy for there were few accountants, hnlJsamis, to check the village papers. 
Mr. H. P, Felly, Collector, 18th December 1820 ; Bev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 318, 319, 327. 
So also Mr. Dowell (1829) says : * When a peasant-held village becomes rented the 
accountant loses his place,’ Bom. Rev. Bee. 225 of 1851, 266. 

® Mr. -Dunlop, 3 1st December 1822 ; Bom. Bev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 238.* The old 
settlement was made in 1698 by Gann Rto an officer of the Vddi government. Each 
Eeid was rated at a certain amount, Tcwmla^ of grain, Since 1698 occasional additions 
or deductions had been made, but there had been no general revision. Mr, Beid, 6th 
December 182$, Lithog. Papers, 9, 10, 
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cesses Rad, from time to time, been added. They were distributed 
by tbe Tillage managers on each estate in proportion to its produce 
and to the owner^s condition. The Vadi and Kolhapur goyern™ 
ments sometimes took the rental in. kind and sometimes in money. ^ 
Over the rest of the district the goyernment demand was fixed 
according to certain hlglidvni, rates supplemented by the levy 
of cesses and taxes. In theory the acre rates should have been 
revised by a survey about once in seven years.^ In prentice, in 
some part's for fifteen and in other parts for fifty years, no survey 
had been made. Instead of a fresh survey the government 
officers had more or less arbitrarily increased the village rental so 
that in many places the rates were very unequal.^ The supplemental 
cesses and taxes, varying in the different sub-divisions, were in 
each sub-division fairly uniform^ bearing a certain fixed proportion, 
usually about one-half, to the original rental.^ The original rental 
was taken part in graiin and part in money. The cash share was 
calculated either at an enhanced fixed conversion price or at a more 
moderate but regulated rate.® Of the supplemental cesses and 
taxes, pattis, some were levied in money and some in grain. 
Among the grain cesses some were commuted for a money pa.yment.^ 
The share of the rental taken in grain was received at the govern- 
ment granaries, ddsicmsy and sold by auction.® 

In peasant-held, hiddrgij villages the records were kept by the 
accountant, hullmrni, in the same way as in the Deccan. In rented, 
'klioti^ villages the Idiot kept the accounts showing only the Govern- 
ment original demand and the cesses. This, whatever he might 
have levied from his tenants, he entered regularly and uniformly 
every year. Government did not know what the tenant paid or 
whether the Idiot gained or lost by the farm. In mixed villages 
the peasant holders, dhtvrelcarisy paid direct to Government, and in 
the Government accounts the rental of their lands iv'UiS kej)t distinct 
from the rental of the khofs lands. The accountant kept a note of the 
peasant-held land and the khoi kepb a note of the rest.^ At the time 
of conquest village accounts were in the greatest disorder. The 
entries, on loose slips of paper, left openings for all sorts of fraud 
Originally few and simple, grain commutation and fresh cesses had 

^ Mr. Beid (1828), Lithog. Papers 9, 10. 

3 Mr. Peily, Bom. Kev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 321. 

3 Mr. E,eid (1828), Lithog, Papers 3, 4, 13. 

4 Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. .Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 511. 

''' Mr, Keid (1828), Lithog. Papers, 6-8. 

® Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Eev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 517. Mr. Reid (1828) adds the 
following details : The inferior grains, harik, udid, til, mitg, and titr, were subject to 
an entire money commutation, darobast tftsar. Of the better class of grains, bkcU 
ndgli, and vari, half was commuted, J higher than the established rates, heheda, and 
^ lower, and half was taken in giuin. In Sillshi, Vijaydurg, Ratndgiri, and Anjanvel 
one- half, and in Suvarndurg one-quarter was taken in money. Lithoo. Papers 6 8 
Mr. Reid (1828), Lithog, Papers, 12, 13. Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Rev. Rec 'l6 
of 1821, 517. 8 Reid (1828), Lithog. Papers, 11 1% 

» Mr. Chaplin, Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 519. Compare Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. 
Rec. 121 of 1825, 21. In former surveys the fields belonging to peasant holders, 
dmrelcans, were entered in their own names. Those belonging to the khoi were 
entered in the MoiJ’s name, 

“ Mr. Dunlop, ISth August 1824 3 Bom. Eev. Eec. 121 of 1825, 54, 55, 
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made tie entries complicated beyond measured The labour of 
keeping the accounts of a moderately sized village was enormous. 
It was almost hopeless to trace thieving or fraud, Tliongh they 
were free from fractions^ so complicated were the entries that only 
practised accountants could make them out. It was hopeless for the 
peasants to try to understand themd 

There were four classes of landholders, grantees of estates, 
inamdarSy village renters and managers, hhots, peasant holders, 
huldrags and dhdrehariSy and tenants, ardhelis. There were many 
grantees of villages, indmddrs and saranjdmddrB^ whose cultivators 
were either peasant holders, dhdrekarisy or tenants-at-will, ardhelis. 
The gTantees were continued in their former position standing in 
the same relation to the cultivators as Grovernment did in other 
villages, merely receiving what but for the spontaneous action of 
alienation Government would itself have collected^ 

The village renters and managers, khots, were a special classd Both 
directly as village managers, and through their close connection with 
the hereditary revenue officers,® the hhots were so completely masters 
of the district records that the early British officers were baffled and 
banked in their attempts to settle their relations to Government 
and to the different classes of under-holders. Of the village farmers 
or renters,® at the beginning of British rule, some had and others 
had not title deeds, sa7mds. The original grants date from the reign 
of Ynsuf Adii Shah {1489-1510) of Bijapur,'^ and show that they were 
in some oases made with the object of restoring the villages to 
prosperity.® Only a small proportion of the hhots represented the 
holders of the original grants. Grantee hhots were found only in the 
strip of land between the Bankot and Kharepatan rivers, North of 
the Bankot river no hhots held grants.® In the extreme south near 
Malvan there were (1818) no hhotsd^ From Malvan north to the 
Kharepatan river the hhots had either gained possession by moi'tgage 
from the peasant proprietors, or they were the representatives of 
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^ Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 58. ^ Ditto, 15. 

3 Mr. H. P. Felly Collector to Gov. 537, 18th December 1820 ; Bom. Rev, Rec. 16 
of 1821, 312-318. 

^ Much of the materials for this account of the ^ko(s has been taken from Mr. E. T, 
Candy’s compilation. Bom. Gov. Sel., New Series, CX3CXIV. 

All the officers of the district were connected with the Jbkois, Bom. Rev. Rea 211 
of 1828, 170. 

® The word kJioi means farmer or renter. In one of the oldest deeds Mot and 
kdrdd?% that is fai*mex', are used as synonymous. Mr, Dunlop (1824) ; Bom. Gov* Seb 

oxxxiy, 13 . 

^ Mr. Chaplin, 21st November 1821 ; Bom. Rev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 619, 520. Mr. Felly 
(18th December 1820) says it is believed that they were introduced at the time of 
Nizto Sh4h. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821,319. Mr, Chaplin’s is the correct account (see 
above, p. 195). 

® Some of the grants state that the village was nearly waste and the people peti- 
tioned for a Mat, Mr. Candy in Gov. Sel., New Series, CXXXIY. 5. 

® In the north Konkan, wrote Mr. Chaplin in 1820 (Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 2), 
the right of a Mot to hereditary succession either never existed or had been entirely 
disregarded. To the older inhabitants of north Konkan, wrote Mr. Felly in 1819 
(Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 1), the Mot is purely a contractor. To them the idea of an 
hereditary contractor is ridiculous* 

‘ w Mr. Hale {1813- 1818), Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 6.: 
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farmers to wliom^ about th.e middle of tbe eigbteentli century^ certain 
villages bad been rented. None of them seem to have held deeds.^ 
Among grantee hhote were many whose title was of later date 
than the times of the Bijapnr kings. Some held under Mogbal 
(1690-1720)^ others under Maratha (1750-1818) grants^ and the deeds 
of a third class passed by looab suhha or mahdl^ officers were under 
the Peshwa held to give no certain rights.^ When the British first 
took the Konkan, it was thought by some that certain Mots^ who 
held sanacls or title deeds, were entitled to special hereditary rights 
and privileges not possessed by those kJwts who simply pavssed an 
4 agreement from year to year. In practice, however, the British 
Government have never seen reason to make any distinction between 
those hhots who can and those who cannot produce documents 
relating to or confirmatory of their occupation of these villages. 
Some few of these deeds are no doubt real title deeds, but many of 
them are merely decisions hy the Peshwa^ s and other courts on 
disputes between different claimants.^ 

The hhots had hereditary rights as village renters and managers.^ 
Bow far they had proprietary I'ights was doubtful.® The hhot was 


* Mr. Dunlop, Bom, Rev, Rec, 64 of 1825, 242, Of the southern Jdiois even those 
with the strongest power and position were, according to Mr. Dunlop, *pure farmers’. 
Bom, Gov, Sel CXXXIV. 8. 

^ In the last years of Bdjinlo’s government (1795-1818) the district was farmed to 
men who cared neither what they, nor what their predecessors, granted. Deeds for 
the same village had been passed by three or four omcers. Mr, Dunlop, 31st December 
182*2 ; Bom, Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 244. According to Major Jervis (Konkan, 77), 
Miots who gained their estate by mortgage or in other way than by direct succession, 
had the duties, but something short of the privileges of a grantee hhot. It has been 
estimated that not one-sixth of the whole body of Ratnagiri hfiots &re holders of title 
deeds. Mr. Haime to Government, 8th April 1875. 

3 Mr. A. T. Crawford, C. S, 

* Vatanddr hhots claim an hereditary and indefeasible right and under the late 
government freely pawned and sometimes sold their offices. Mr. Chaplin, Bom. Rev. 
Bee. 16 of 1821, 519. It cannot be questioned that the villages are farmed. Mr, 
Belly, December 18, 1820 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 321. Whatever their origin 
it has grown into a regular established and acknowledged right of farm. Mr. Chaplin, 
Bora. Gov. Rev. Rec. 10 of 1821, 520. 

® The ^antee or vettanddr hhots were farmers of the rent of the village* Mr, 
Chaplin, Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 519. Without a deed a h/iot has no proprie- 
tary right in the village soil (Judgment in Tazuhii's case (1866), Bom. Gov. Sel. 
OX XXIV, 85). Unless a deed contains words expressly granting the ownership of the 
soil it must be held that the ownership of the soil was not granted. (Bombay High 
Court Reports, VI. 199). It may well be doubted, says Mr. Candy (Bom. Gov. Sel, 
CXXXIY. 85) whether any of the old deeds expressly granted ownership in the soil. 
They run something like this : You are from genei’ation to generation to enjoy the 
hereditary farm, hhoti rntm^ of the village and the honour, mdTipdn^ that goes with it. 
You are to spread tillage, to pay the Goveniineiit revenue, and to live hap|>ily. There 
is nothing in the grants, says Sir H. B. |3Uis (2nd February 1874), that gives the 
slightest colour to any pretension to proprietary rights in the land. The only deed 
quoted by R4o S4heb Mancllik (Brief History of Vatanddr Khots, 6) that seems to grant 
ownership in the land is dated 1833. So again, the Mot’s claim of a sort of hereditary 
right in everything in the village has always been disallowed by the manager of the 
district. (Bom. Gov. to Directors, 3rd May 1826 ; Rev. Letters to Directors, Vol. 18, 
234), Captain Wingate (1851 ) stated that at first the British officers imagined the Mod 
to be proprietors of their villages (Bom. Gov. Sel, II. 15), and Mr. Candy says (Bom* 
Gov. Sel* CXXXIV. 85) innumerable extracts from old records might be made to show 
that the hhot had some proprietary right. As far as has been traced Government, as 
in the passages quoted above, was, from the first, carefiii neither to style nor' to 
consider the Mot a proprietor. 
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not only the farmer of the revenne^ he was also a Government officer 
bound to perform certain duties^ to conciliate* and superintend the 
cultivatorSj and to help the Government in collecting the revenue 
and distributing the Government demand.^ The great power which 
the Miofs position., as renter and manager of the village, gave him 
was limited on the one hand by the right of Government to increase 
the village rental and oust the Miot if he refused to pay,® and on the 
other hand by the custom of the country which prevented' the hhoi 
from recovering from the* bulk of the villagers; more than a certain' 
share of the produce.^ 

Ehots werQ of all castes, but chiefly Musalmans, Marathas, Parbhus,.. 
and Brahmans. The original hhots were in most cases Marathas or 
Musalmans. The Brahmans were chiefly new men who had come to- 
the front in the latter part of the eighteenth century in the years 
of Brahman power and Brahman misrule.^ Of all conditions, hhots 
as a class were lich, and from their connection with the native* 
district officers very powerful.® 

The early British officers divided the under-holders into two Under Holders^. 
main classes, peasant holders, hularags or dhdreharis^ and tenants, ‘ 

ardhelis. The lands of peasant holders were entered in their own 
names, those of tenants in the hhof 's name. Peasant holders kept 
their land on almost the same teimis as the Deccan mirdsddrs.^' 

The right of the peasant holders to their land was admitted. 

Except at a new survey their rent was not liable to be raised/ ■ 

Those in the south of the district, where the hhots had little power,. 


^'Jervis’ Konkan, 74-79. When a Mot died without heirs Government handM’ 
ever his office to a new family charging the new hhot a fine or succession fee, Lieut*. 
Dowell, 1st November 1829 ; Bom. Ilev. Bee. 225 of 1851, 266. 

In the oldest (1595) collection of khoti papers a case is cited in which a village 
was taken from a khot and given to another on his agreeing to pay a larger sum. 
(Bom. Gov. Sel. OXXXIV. 13), Mr, Turquand (1857) (ditto 4) states that the Peahwa 
transferred khoti villages without the kkots^ consent. But on agreeing to pay the 
enliaBced rental the fchot would seem to have always been allowed to resume his 
management (sec Bom, Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 4, 13, 33). He was not stripped of his 
khotship unless he passed a formal deed, beddva paCra* Government had the power 
to enhance its demand on the introduction of a fresh survey. Fresh surveys were 
orimnally made once in six or eight years. (Mr. Chaplin, 1820^ in Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIV, 34). But as described above, under the PeSxwa it was usual to enhance 
the demand by agreement and without any survey. (See above, p, 218). 

® Mr, Felly (1819) says the lower class of tenants generally pay one-half of the 
produce. To oust a regularly paying tenant would be thought a hardship. (Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CXXXIV, 11), Mr. Chaplin also notices one-half the produce as a limit. (Ditto 12). 

« Mr. Chaplin (1821) and Mr. Dowell (1829) in Bom. Gov. Bel CXXXIV ; see also 
Bom. Eev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 519. Villages* under Mpdtha hhots did not flourish. Mr. 
Dowell (1829) cites the case of a chief khot of the village of Ori spending some years 
In S4t4ra on (Es, 2) a month taking care of a Brahman's turban and shoes. The 
family so poor that they could not raise 30^. (Es. 15) to rebuild their house. 1st 
November 1829, Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 258. ' ■ ■ ^ , 

® The khois are of almost every caste and condition in life. Some are poor 
peasants, some are men of wealth and intelligence. Bom. Ck>v. Sel. II. 2. 

® Lieut. Dowell (1829), Bom. Rev. Rec. 225 of 1851, 259. One point of difference 
seems to have been that it was doubtful whether the Batnigiri peasant holders had 
the right to sell their land. Jervis’ Konkan, 7B* Mr. Felly (1818) said it was 
generally believed he could dispose of his property. Bomv Bev. Rec, Ifi of 1821, 314. 

' ^''Mr. Chapi, 182i;Bom. Rev..Rec."'16:of 1821, 515, ' ■ 
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•were (1822) consulted by tlieir village managers before any new 
cess was levied. Each, witb a voice in tie village management, bad 



peasant holders from whom the Government assessment only was 
recovered there were some bodies of reduced peasant holders who 
had agreed to pay the hhot something more than the Government 
demand. These holders, from paying this additional demand, were 
known as daspatka/ris, who on every khandi paid an extra bs. 10, 
didpatkaria who paid one. and a half instead of one man, and 
dupatkaris who paid two instead of one nian.^ From men of 
this class the khot could not exact the eighth day labour tax, 
dth wth? The rest of the cultivators were grouped by the first 
British officers under the general head of half-crop payers, ardheha. 
Among these they believed there were some from whom the khot 
could not take more than a fixed amount and whom to oust would 
be held a hardship,^ and others whose only safeguard was the fear of 
the kltot that if he extorted too much the land would be thrown up.® 
The early officers admitted that the khots had baffled their attempts 
to find out the true position of their tenants. They were strongly 
impressed with the need of a suiwey.® Unless a register was kept 
tiiic rifflits of tliG tons/nt xnust fsill from w^int of support/. 

In two respects the system in force at the beginning of British rule 
was a success. Under it all the arable land of the district had been 
brought under tillage,® and the revenue was realised with ease and 


^ Mr Dunlop, 31st Dec. 1822 ; Bom. Rev. Ree. 64 of 1823, 239. If a peasant holder 
left the village, his land lapsed to the khot. But if the holder within a certain vague 
fi'mp and under certain vague conditions came hack and claimed the land, the khot 
had to restore it. Mr. Reid, 26th April (1828) j Bom. Rev. Ree. 211 of 1824 183. 

Mr. E. T. Candy ; Bom. Rev, Comp. 1073 of 1876. In the south was (1822) a 
class who'had fallen lower than this. They had pawned their rights as holders and 
agreed to pay the mortgagee half their grain produce. Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 
64 of 1823, 242, 

® Mr. Felly (1820), Bom, Rev, Eec. 16 of 1821, 314. Under the British the tried 

to enforce this cess from the peasant holders, but Mr. Felly stopped it. Ditto, 317- 
'‘-Mr. Felly (1820), Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821,315, so also Mr. Chaplin (1821), 
Custom has fixed half the produce as the limit of rent. Local usage xailes the rate. 
Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 514. 

® Mr. Chaplin, Rev, Rec. 16 of 1821, 512 - 514. The hhothB.6. power of ejectment, 
and the peasant had no right to land except on such terms as he chuld settle with 
the khot. They were hound only by the ties of mutual interest. Mr. Chaplin, 
Bom, Rev. Bee, 16 of 1821, 512-514. Half produce, says Mr. Dunlop (1822), seems 
to be the utmost Hmit of assessment from tenants. They often got better terms and 
were than called kkandkarU or makteddrs. In both cases, unless otherwise provided 
for, they had to perform one day’s service in eight, dth veth^ for the khot^ and pay 
Government a house and miscellaneous, hdrsai, cess. Bom*. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 
248,249. Some of thehalf-crop tenants, held on lease, istdm^ and 

haul, others on a mere verbal agreement, uHL Jervis’ Konkan, 80. 

^ In 1822 Mr. Dunlop urged a survey, and in 1823 Government agreed that a 
survey was the only means to guard the under-holders against opiiression. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. cxxxiva'a , -| 

5" Mr. Reid (1828), Rev. Ree. 211 of 1828, 179, The result of theRatnagiri survey ; 
(1826- 1829) was to show a large proportion of customary tenants, that is tenants who 
could not be called on to pay more than a customary rate. 

® There was (1824) no. waste land available to grant as assignments to 
Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 40, 41* Considering the character of the 
country it was surprising how large a harvest it yielded. Of the whole produce at 
least four-fifths was rice, and besides nd(jli and wn, there was a grain grown to 
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witliont remissions.^ As a class tlie hhots were well off. The more 
respectable were men of capital who laid out money in bringing 
new land under tillage.^ The best lands in central Eatnagiri had 
been recoYered by extensive embankments from the sea.^ Of the 
peasant holders some were in distress, others were substantial 
farmers.^ • The half-crop tenants had two safeguards against the 
khofs oppression : the fear that if too much was asked the land 
would lie waste, and the right of appeal to Government against over- 
exaction. The scarcity of waste land and the power of the hhot 
to seme the house and goods of any tenant who left his village/ 
and to transfer to the village he went to the share of the 
Government demand the tenant had formerly paid, made the first 
safeguard of little use.^ With the help of the custom that the kliot^s 
demand was not to go beyond one-half of the crop, the appeal to 
the Government was of some practical value/ Still it -was very 
hard for his tenants to combine against a kliot and they were (1819) 
generally deep in his debt and wholly at his mercy.® 

In every respect, in spirit, intelligence, and comfort, the half-crop 
tenants were far below the people of Gujarat and the Deccan.® Among 
them a man wearing a decent turban or ever so coarse a dress 
attracted attention as being above the lower orders.^® No money 
passed (1821) among them. The hhot advanced grain, for seed and 
food and in return took their crops. In a khofs village it was i*are 
to see a rupee in a tenant^s hand. In the deepest poverty, alnaost 
in villanage, they looked to the hhot as their sole master and 


make oil and feed cattle. Little gram and not mucli wheat was planted. The whole 
of the rice lands were flooded in the rains. As in Bombay the rice was sometimes 
sown broadcast, but generally in beds and afterwards planted ont. Bice lands 
were, according to quality, assessed at different rates. The best grew sugarcane, 
turmeric, and ginger. Some small watered tracts yielded double crops. Mr, Felly 
(1820), Bom. Eev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 328, 329. 

^ Mr. Felly (1819), Bom. Oov. Sel. CXXXIV. 5. Except in cases of extreme 
distress, neither in rented nor in peasant-held villages were remissions allowed. Mr. 
Chaplin (1821), Bom. Bev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 513. 

^ Mr, Folly (1820), Bom, Bev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 819, 320. 

3 Mr, Dunlop (18221, Bom. Bev. Bee. 64 of 1823, 255. 

^ Mr, Chaplin (1821}, Bom. Rev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 523. 

® The hhots (1828) claimed the houses, and in some cases even the cattle and 
stock of cultivators, who, having settled in their village, might retire to another. 
Mr. Reid, Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 192. 

® This practice was known as dhdrdhdcL ^ Tire effect, says Mr. Reid (1828), wah 
that the hhot felt no interest in conciliating his tenants Or in making them easy and 
contented. Bom. Bev. Bee. 211 of 1828, 190-192. 

^ Mr. Dunlop (1822) says the practice of former governments authorizes ours in 
estiiblishing rates to restrain the exactions of hhots. Bom. Bev. Bee, 64 of 1823, 247. 
So Mr. Turquand (1857) says the Peshwa^ occasionally interfered (Bom. Gov. SeL 
CXXXIV. 4) j and the Joint Judge in Tazub^i’s case (1866) speaks of the Feshwa 
removing a hhot for oppra>ssitig the cultivators. 

® Mr, Felly, Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXXIV. 10. Undisputed rights were (1819) fraudu- 
lently withheld by the hhots. One great cause of the success of the hhots" encroach- 
ments was the tnffing amount each individual was called on to pay. It bore no 
proportion to the expense and trouble of making a complaint. (Sir. Dunlop, 31st 
December 1822, Bom. Bev. Beo. 64 of 1822, 247). At the time of the conquest, writes 
Mr. Crawford (28th December 1873), population had increased and aU the arable area 
was tilled. The hhot could get what terms he pleased. , He no longer hesitated to 
raokrent, and was sometimes able even to oust his tenants, 

®Mr. Chaplin (1821), Bom. Bev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 52^ 

Mr, FeEy (1820), Bom. Bev, Bee, 16 of IS2L m ■ 
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landlord.^ A great number could not afford tbemselyes or tbeir 
families tbo luxury of a Ml meal of any sort of grain even once a 
day.^ Too listless to grow vegetables^ they preferred trusting to 
forest produce, gathering firewood, gallnuts hirdds, and red flowers 
dhdijtl From these and occasional labour hire, they bought their 
blankets and other scanty clothing.^ 

The early British officers made no change in the system of fixing- •: 
and gathering the revenue. At first (25th August 1818) the 
Collector, Mr. Felly, suggested that the district should as soon as 
possible be surveyed.^ Afterwards a Mler knowledge of the- 
distressed state of the country led him to advise delay* The revenue 
of the year (1819-20) showed an increase of £33,201 (Rs-. 3,3.2,010) on 
the amount realised in the year before. This was due to no rise in 
the rate of rents. Grain was dear and the prices fetched at the 
government auction sales were much higher than was expected^ 
The mode of collecting the land revenue was in no way changed*. 

It was taken in kind according to the ancient custom of the Konkan.^ 
Next year (1820) Mr. Felly recommended that native surveyors ; 
should be brought from the Habsan, and under the Collector's i 
superintendence, one or two suh-divisions should be surveyed and 
settled for five years. Mr. Felly was strongly of opinion that 
except in removing oppressive and improper imposts and correcting . , 
abuses, for a few years in revenue matters local customs, shirastds^ 
should be closely followed. The land could be measured, classed,. 
and assessed according to usage. The landholders would gain because ;; ; 
the Government demand from each would become clearly known ; j 
and easily found out, and the appointment of village accountants ■ ' 
would gradually give a knowledge of the true position of the hhots 
and help Government to recover rights then fraudulently withheld.^' ■ 
Government agreed with Mr. Felly that there could be no doubt of 
the objectionable tendency of the hhoti system and of the need of 
curtailing the hhofs authority and subjecting him to control.^ Before- 


^ Mr. Clia 2 )lm (IS21), Bom. Bev. Bee. 16 of 1S21, 507 - 526. The Jehot made the' 
greatest jiossible profit by leaving the husbandman the least possible shar-e. The 
only limit was the absolute necessities of nature. He allowed the peasant no more 
than his existence required. Still they were said to treat them with kindness and 
to be generally poiDular. Their villages w'ere quite as good as peasant-held villages., 
(Bom. Bev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 521-523), Mr. Dunlop (1822) speaks of an oppressive- 
taxation and an impoverished, dispirited, and degraded people. (Bom, Rev, Bee*. 
64 of 1823, 276). The villagers are (1820) much in debt to the hhot and wholly at 
his mercy. (Bom. Bev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 326, 327). Deeply indebted to their Mofe,., 
many are little better than abject slaves. .In some degree time has reconciled them 
and where this may not be the case the hSbit of dependence has deprived them of the 
spirit and confidence as well as the means of providing for themselves. (Mr. Dunlop,, , 
1822, Bev. BeCi 64 of 1823, 250), In 1824, Mr. Dunlop -wrote, ‘ though, since the 
transfer of Hxe district, the position of the cultivators has certainly improved, their 
circumstances are Ml bad enough. The most carefully pi^epared statements I can 
frame have left the cultivator without the means of subsistence. Ko doubt I have 
-been imposed on. But I am satisfied that they live on incredibly Kttle.’ fBoim, 

. fev, tm. m of iste, n, 80). ' ' " ‘ 

r ^ ’Dtihlop,' Bom. Eev, 121 of 1826, $0, 81. 

/ : sr Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Bev. Boo. 121 of 1825, 81. ^ Bom. Bev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 32l 

»Mr. Felly, 18th December 1820; Bom. Bev. Bee. 16 of 1821, 310. 

« Bom. Eev. Eec. 16 of 1821, 326. ? Bom. Rev, liec. 16 of 1821, 485. 
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otlier clianges were Biacle tlie nimiber of rented, hhot% and peasant- Chapter ¥III 
held, huldrgiy Tillages should he recorded and an inquiry made into L^d 

the rights of the different classes of landholders.^ As regards Administration, 
a village staff. Government were of opinion that while the khot 
was the fittest agent for police and revenue duties, it was of great 
importance to introduce the office of village accountant,^ To 
improve the village watch it was proposed that hands of Eamoshis 
should be entertained.^ Mr, Pelly^s (16th December 1 820) proposed 
commutation scale for the grain rental was also sanctioned.^- 

During this year (1820) Ratnagiri was visited by a destructive 
attack of cholera that from one end of the district to the other 
daily carried off numbers. Besides from this epidemic the district 
suffered severely. In May a storm of wind and rain caused great 
damage by land and sea. Between Anjanvel and Goa about 
forty coasting vessels were totally wrecked, and at Rajapur, about 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) of property, including much Government 
grain, was washed away by the rise of the river. In the south the 
dams of two large ponds, Knmbharmat and Dhamapur near Mffivan, 
burst, and at the salt works much damage was done. Remissions 
to the amount of £319 (Rs, 3190) were granted.^ In 1821, 
though the Ramosliis and Mangs were less troublesome than some 
years before, gang robberies, believed to be the work of discharged 
rort garrisons, were revj distressing.® Mr. Elphinstone, when on tour 
in Ratnagiri in 1823, was impressed with the loud complaints against 
the English Government. The bad feeling was, he thought, due to 
the Brahmans who had supplied almost all of the Peshwa^s civil and 
many of his military officers, and whose priests greatly missed Baji 
Rao's lavish bounty.’^ As khois the Brahmans had almost unlimited 
power and their habits of business and intrigue gave them such an 
influence that they made the common people adopt views most 
opposed to their real interests.® Mr. Elphinstone strongly advocated 
the establishment of village accountants, and the conversion of 
rented, khotiy into peasant-held, kuliirgi, villages. Though so old 
an institution the khots caused the bitterest discontent. Their 
arbitrary exactions and their demand of one day^s work in eight 
were the subject of common complaint. Consistent with the khots^ 
rights every measure should be taken to raise the villagers out of 
their thraldom. A survey would be very difficult. The hhots 


^ Bom. Gov. Letter, 28tli June 1821 ; Bom. Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 498, 499. 

^ Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 485, 486, 480, Tlieir wish that a staff of village 
accountants should be ax>pointed had already been brought to the notice of the district 
officers. Gov. Res. 18th November 1820 ; Ditto, 486- 
^ Bom, Rev. Rec, 16 of 1821, 487. • 

^ The rates were for the hhandi of sweet rice £2 2^. to £2 S*'. (Rs, 21 -Es, 24), for 
ndgU £2 4^. to £2 14s. (Rs. 22 m. 2 - Rs. 27), and for mrl £1 14^. 3d to £2 
(Es. 17 2 - Rs. 20). These rates at first fixed for the south were afterwards extended 

to the whole district. Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821,535,541* According to Mr. Gibson 
these rates were in some sub-divisions fifty per cent higher than the old rates, 

® Mr. PeUy (1820), Bom, Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 687, 688, 697. 

® Bom. Gov. Letter, 2Sth June 1821 ; Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 503.^ 
y B4ji Edo used to send £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year in charity into the south 
Konkan, Government to the Directors, 5th November 1823 j Bom. Rev, Eeo. 17 of 
1823 84* 

® Got, to the Directorsi Boro. Rev, Rec, 17 of 1823,- 85# 
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would tliwai't and corrupt it. Still Mr. Dunlop should make a 
beginning. He should find whether tenants^ ardheMs, had any 
rights in which Government could protect theni;, and whether there 
was any limit beyond which the hhots^ demands should not be 
allowed to go,^ 

Equal rates and good village servants were^ in Mr. Dunlop'^s 
opinion^ the only means for bettering the mass of the people.^ 
Without a survey^ equality of rates could not be ensured. 
Measurements were accordingly pressed on in different parts of 
the district. But as the staff was untrained and wanted European , 
supervision^ the results were not trustworthy. Still they brought 
to light the great roughness and unevenness of former surveys^ 
proving that the tillage area was double and in places treble what had 
formerly been returned.® As regards tenures,^ inquiries showed that 
over the whole district the revenue paid under the peasant^ huldrgi^ 
system was £4633 (Es. 46,330) more than the revenue paid by 
farmers, hhots. Mr. Dunlop proposed some changes in village 
management which, he thought, would greatly increase the amount 
of peasant-paid revenue and give so great a preponderance to the 
more favourable tenure, that the Miots would be kept back from 
oppressive acts by the fear of their people moving into peasant-held 
villages.^ The chief changes were that the hhots should be kept 
on as headmen, and their pay be made to depend on the prosperity 
of their villages by assigning them a small quantity of grain from 
each rent-paying field. At the same time a staff of village 
accountants should be introduced, so that the managers, 
hamdvisddrs^ might find opt the truth of all claims to abatement of 
revenue.^ In parts of Malvan.^fc Dunlop proposed reductions in the 
assessment rates. Those wererTl^(>4hfii4L^^ 

parts of the district.® Besides this low-ering of rates/*&l^. Dunlop 
thought (1824) that the farms of certain forest produce ancl^several ; 
miscellaneous cesses should be abolished,^ 

Changes in the village staff were also pressed on. Klio^d 
villages w’ere being surrendered and arrangements were made tto 
choose one of the kkots as the head or manager. In the south, th^ 
headmen^s payment had some years before (1818-1820) been fixed), 
by an assignment of five or three per cent of the village rental. This'^'v. 
system, with some change of rates, Mr. Dunlop thought should be 
introduced over the whole district.^ The inquiry into the system 


^ Government to the Directors, Bom. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1823, 93, 

2 Bom. Rev, Rec. 121 of 1825, 79. 

^ Mr, Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 65-68. 

^ Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 53, 54. 

® Mr. Dunlop (21st December 1822), Bom. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 252. 

® The reason for lowering the rates was the fall in the price of rice from £1 4s, to £1 
(Rs. 12 -Rs, 10) a hhara. Bom. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 269. 

" Bom, Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 81 - 85. The farms of firewood, gallnut, and a red 
flower used as a dye, of selling cocoanuts in the parts of the district where they 
did not grow, the sale of betel leaves, and the sale of cattle. 

® His proposals were, villages yielding less than £50 (Rs. 500) at six per cent ; 
villages yielding from £50 to £100 (Rs, 500-1000) four per cent ; from £100 to £200 
(Rs. 1000-2000) threeper cent ; from J200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - 3000) two per cent; 
and one per cent on all above £300 (Rs, 3000), Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824 ; Bom, 
Rev, Rec, 121 of 1825, 38 - 47* ■ , . r , » 
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o! keeping Tillage accounts liad shown that though most Tillages 
in the ^strict had nominally an accountant, the duties were 
very carelessly done. The members of the accountants^ families 
generally arranged among themselves to hold the ofiice in turn. 
And so it happened that the village accountant was often a man 
from Sindia’s or Holkar^s court utterly ignorant of the village, 
never visiting it except when, perhaps once in fifteen years, his turn 
came. Nor was their work supervised, for the office of divisional 
accountant, deslipandsy was, as a rule, in the hands of the village 
accountant’s family.^ Bach family should, said Mr. Dunlop, be 
called on to choose one of their number for the constant exercise of 
the duty,” and instead of on loose leaves the accounts should be kept 
in regular books. Accountants were gi’eatly needed as a check on 
the Idiots, One great source of 'kliot exactions was the mixing of 
public and private claims. If a cultivator showed that he had been 
called on to pay more than he ought, the hhot was never at a loss. 
The excess was said to have been taken on account of some old debt 
or other private transaction. The Idiots would oppose the change ; 
but this could not be helped. Without village accountants 
remissions were useless. Attempts to bettei’ the state of the people 
only went to enrich the hhots? 

In some ways the change of Government pressed heavily on the 
district. The large amount of savings and pensions that used to 
flow into it from officers in the Peshwa’s service ceased, and instead 
of consignments of treasure from Poona for the support of the 
garrisons much of the revenue was seut to Bombay.'^ At first 
neither the revenue nor the judicial courts worked well. In the 
revenue courts there were no records from which the people’s claims 
could be tested. They made frequent complaints, but they did not 
promote their interests by complaining. It was generally better 
for them to submit to imposition.^ To get to the judicial court, 
addlaty was, from many parts of the district, a long journey. 
Without a small stock of ready money the journey could not be 
made, and as many of the people had no cash and no means of raising 
cash, the new system opened a way for fraud and oppression and 
pressed hardly on the poor.^ On the other hand the demand 
for unpaid labour was stopped, grievances were redressed, and 
several of the most oppressive and unpopular cesses remitted. 
Though unquestionably improved the people were still very badly 
off, many of them eking out a living by gathering forest produce.^ 
Without proper village establishments and equal assessments there 
was little hope of lasting improvement.® 

On this report of Mr. Dunlop’s, Government (10th January 1825) 
decided, that though the Idioi's claim to an hereditary right in every 
thing in the village had always been disallowed, they had an 


^ Mr. Dunlop, 15tli August 1824 ; Bom. Eev. Bee. 121 of 1825, 47, 48. 

2 Bom. Bev. Bee. 121 of 1825, 49, 50. ® Ditto, S3, 34. 

* Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Eev. Bee. 121 of 1825, 78, ® Ditto, 82. ® Ditto, 85-88. 

^ Ditto, 79-81. 8 Ditto, 79. 
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hereditary claim to their farms with wliich it was neither Just nor 
politic to interfere. It was not the wish ofGoYernment to make the 
hhots give up their position and office. Improvements should be 
confined to ascertaining and securing the rights of other classes with- 
out setting aside the khots^ established claims. Of the husbandmen, 
the peasant-holders, dharehurisy were the only class who had rights 
limiting the power of the hhots. To find out the rights of the 
peasant holders some period of good Maratha government should 
be chosen, and from the records of that time it should he discovered 
whether the rent due by the peasant holder, dhdrehariy to the 
village farmer was fixed. If the fax’mer made any further claim he 
woxild have to prove it. If the peasant holder, dlidrekari, could not 
establish a limit to the farmer’s claim of rent, the average payment 
in past years was to he fixed as the future rent, the peasant holder, if 
he could, proving any exemption. Peasant holders, dhdrekarlSi such 
as those in Suvarndurg, who had made over some of their original 
rights to the village farmer, could not, unless fraud was proved, 
claim to be restored to their former position. In their case, as in 
the case of the full peasant holders, any limit of the farmer’s demand 
should be carefully maintained. Yearly tenants, ardlielis or upris, 
who moved from, place to place as they were tempted by favourable 
terms, and who had not even a usufructuary right to the soil, had no 
need of Government interference. Competition among the hhots 
would secure them proper pay. If the hhots combined against 
them the yearly tenants could he tempted to peasant-held, hiddrg% 
villages. Perfect freedom to move wa..s all that men of this class 
wanted and this they seemed to have. The introduction of a survey 
was approved. A beginning should be made in some place under 
the Collector’s eye, and progress should be very gradual. Village 
accountants should also he appointed, and arrangements made to 
ensure peasant holders against exactions. But care should be taken 
that the accountant did not meddle with the farmex'’s rights.^ To 
appoint headmen, patils, to I'ented, lchot% villages would only lead to 
the clashing of authoidty. The better plan would be to make the 
hhots responsible foi^ the village police.^ 

In the want of infoinnation as to who were peasant holders with 
a claim to limit the khofs demand, and who were shifting labourers 
with no rights which Government could protect, these instructions 
would seem to have added considerably to the hhofs power. Within 
three years (1828), in the country south of the Banket river, ihe hhoti 
system was complete. Most villages were purely khoii without a 
single peasant holder, the rest were mixed and peasant-held. In 
mixed villages the hhofs power was> gradually spreading as he claimed 
the land and was held answerable for the revenue of absent peasant 


^ Under these orders no more accountants were sent to khoti villages. In peasant- 
held villages the accountants worked well. With correct accounts and receipts the 
people were free from the oppression of the headmen, Mr. Eeid, Bom, Eev. 211 
of 1828, 193, 

“ Bom. Eev, Eec. 121 of 1825,231. These instructions, in due course fBesnatch 
dated 6th August 1828 ; Bom, Eev. Eec, 6, 1828- 1831, 11) met with the approval of 
the Court of Directors, 
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holders. Instead of occasionailly hinting at a claim: to land’ not in the 
hands of peasant holders, the hhots now openly avowed and maintained 
their claim to proprietary rights d Meanwhile two despatches (4th 
May 1825, 28id. May 1827) came from the Court of Directors 
dwelling strongly on the degraded state of the people and on: the 
right and duty of Grovemment to protect them from the hliot^s 
exactions,^ The result of this strong expression of the views of the 
Home Government was twofold. An attempt was made to- change 
rented into peasant-held villages,- and a survey of the Eatnagiri 
sub-division was begun. The introduction into hlboti villages of a 
peasant-holding, minid, system recommended by Government was 
not found practicable*.^ At the same time,, many villages in the 
northern sub-divisions, formerly rented, were resumed and managed 
by Government th]X)ugh the agency of village accountants. In these 
villages the attempt was made to raise the tenants to the level of 
peasant holders. But they were so poor that they preferred having 
a man of capital between them and Government, who would advance 
them the petty sums they wanted and help them in their tillage.'^ 
Still the inquiries then made brougkt to light the important fact 


* Mr. Reid, 20th August 1828 ; Bom, Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 174, 175, and 176- 179. 

- In reply to the early accounts (23rd February and 27th November 1822) of the 
state of EatnAgiri the Clouirt of Directors wrote (4th May 1825) : We can by no means 
rest satisfied that the interests of the villagers or of any portion of them should remain 
withoiit protection against the exactions of such a class of men as the kkots. We 
recommend it to you in a most particular maimer not only to ascertain and protect the 
existing rights of the peasants, but to ameliorate their situation, and relieve them from 
any claims which operate upon them severely or oppressively. If any privileges of the 
khois are inconsistent with the required arrangements, it may be equitable to allov/ 
compensation for the loss of even a hurtful privilege, the right to which is well 
established or of long standing. But in all cases it is necessary to put an end to the 
causes of abuse and to powers which can be exercised only to the disadvantage of the 
community. (Court’s Letters (Bom. Rev. Rec. 1825-1827), 5, 7). Again in reply to 
Bombay Government letter 5th Novpiber 1823, the Court wrote (23rd May 1827): 
The grand evil in the south Konkan is the undue power of those headmen of villages 
called kkois. By their exactions in the way both of money and labour, and probably 
also by other methods of oppression, the cultivators are reduced to a state little better 
than slavery. It is the natural consequence of this oppression that the people’s 
character is degraded, and that they should be addicted to drunkenness, idleness,, and 
lym«^. The &st step to imi>rovement is to protect the cultivators , The demands on 
the cultivators should be defined and this both for demands on their labour andnn their 
money. Government should effectually interfere to ensure the due limitation as well 
as the exact definition of the demand* (Court’s ^tters, Bom. Rev., Rec. 5 (1825-1827), 
107-110). Again (14th November 1827) they said : The exposure of. the cultivators to 
constant pillage is xniining the country. The rights of the people as established by 
their own customs should be ascertained and they should be protected in their exercise. 
(Court’s Letters (Bom, Rev. Rec. 1825-1827), 5, 258-260). These and the letter of 6th 
August 1828, which gives no details, are the only despatches between 1825 and 1828 
traced in the Bombay Records, But othejj* more definite orders would seem to have 
been received to reinstate the reduced peasant holders of Suvarndurg in their original 
position. See Bom. Gov. Letter 1907 of 1828, 12, in Bom. Gov. Sel CXXXI?. 17. 

» Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828 ; Bom. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 176. At the same 
time the people of the peasant- held villages near the coast were so much better off 
than those of rented villages, that Mr. Reid regretted that the peasant tenure was 
X 50 t prevalent throughout the country. Ditto, 175. 

4 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828 ; Rev. Rec. 211 of 182$, 183, 184. These villages 
would seem to have been all north of the BA,nkot creek. The hhot who was thus 
preferred by the people to the direct system was not the type of khot who claimed 
hereditary rights. They were farmers to whom the villages were rented annually or 
for a tern of years*- , • • 
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tliat tlie hhofs tenants were not all yearly tenants or sliifting 
labourers;, tliat there was a class of peasant holders reduced by the 
encroachments of kliots, who had for years tilled their fields on paying 
the kkoi a fixed part of the produce. With an hereditary right to their 
fields these tenants were not liable to be ousted so long as they paid 
their share of the produce. It was this class of men w’-hose rights 
had from the first been so carefully concealed by the Wiots and 
Ichot-ooxiiieoted. district officers^ and who^ since the Goyernnient 
resolution of 1825^ had suffered still more by the rough classification 
of all half-crop payers, ardhelis^ as shifting labourers without 
occupancy rights.^ To define and secure the rights of these occupancy 
holders Mr. Reid strongly adyised a fresh survey. 

In 1827 Lieut. Dowell, with a few native surveyors, was appointed 
to survey the Ratnagiri sub-division. In this survey the acre, equal 
to one and a quarter highdsy was made the unit of measurement. In 
other respects the Peshwa^s system, of measuring and classifying was 
not changed. In the places first surveyed the chain and cross staff 
were tried. But as the ground was waving and the fields were small, 
the old plan of measuring lengths and breadths by rods, MtMs/ 
was afterwards adopted, with this difference, that instead of being 
thrown over the arm, the rod was laid flat on the ground. The 
former classification of soils was well suited to the country, and was 
continued unchanged. The rice land was divided into twenty-two 
sorts each with a distinct name and paying a special grain assess- 
ment. The uplands, varhan^ were either hill or level. The hill 
uplands wore lightly assessed, each of the fourteen hill grains 
paying a different rate. Under the name of customary discount, 
vaja shirastdhddj deductions from the actual area of rice and uplands 
were made on the same scale as in Annaji Dattu^s survey. All 
the measurements were recorded and the areas of the fields and 
their boundaries entered in a village ledger, khatdvm. Maps were 
prepared showing the relative position of the fields and villages on the 
scale of 200 feet to an inch and of five inches to a mile. The survey 
extended to all the villages now in the Ratnagiri and Sangameshvar 
sub-divisions and the petty divisions of Saatavda and Lanja. The 
records of the new assessment of several villages were ready by the 
end of J 829, but owing to the difficulty of fixing the khofs rights, 
the settlement was not carried out, and in 1830, survey operations 
were stopped.^ Like Mr. Eeid^s inquiries, Mr. DowelPs researches 
into the details of the actual tenure of land^ served to show how 
important a class of villagers held a position between peasant holders 
and yearly tenants. The lands in a rented, khoti^ village were 


i Mr. Reid, 1828 ; Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 176-179. 

* The old Maratha rod of 9 feet 4*37 inches- was increased to 10 feet 5*11 inches, so 
that, as was the case with the Ughuy 400 square hdthis might go to the acre. 

3 Mr, J. R. Gibson. Mr, Candy (Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 20) says the survey 
inquiries went on till 1833 and were then stopped chiefly from the difficulty of settling ■ 
the claims of the Visiuligad chief. 

4 Lt. Dowell has left in three closely written volumes the results of his inquiries, 
between Hovember 1829 and May 1830, from all kinds of people. His opinion is 
entitled to great weight, Mr. Candy, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXI7, 21, 29. 
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partly divided among tlie villagers^ partly undivided. The divided 
lands were held partly by members of the khofs family^ partly by 
peasant holders. These hereditary cnltivatorSj vatanddr karclds^ were 
the descendants of original peasant holders^ dhdrekarisy who had 
come under the power of the Ichot and paid him rent. Of all castes, 
blit chiefly Knnbis^ they formed the bulk of the people. Each 
family, or cluster of houses, bore the same name, tilled a fixed 
share of upland, and managed the crops and fallows without 
reference to the khot. At seed time the khot went round and 
examined the fields, and at harvest he again went round and gathered 
his dues. 

As a rule a tenant, kcmla^ who paid his rent could not be ousted 
by the hhot^ nor so long as he tilled the usual share, could the Mot 
or any other tenant cultivate within his bounds. If a khot wished 
to oust a troublesome tenant, his only means was to assess his fields 
above what he could pay. If a tenant/s family fell sick, so that part 
of his lands were waste, the khot might give them to a stranger to 
till or he might divide the waste part among the neighbouring 
tenants. When, even after many years, the tenant’s family became 
able to till their lands they might oust the new tenants. If the 
family never returned, their land became deserted, gaycdy and lapsed 
to the khot. The undivided land, generally the poorest uplands and 
not more than a quarter of the village area, was called common, 
gtknk. Its tillage was, under the khot) canned on partly by villagers, 
but more often, by strangers.^ Even among the strang-er peasants 
all were xiot shifting labourers. Some, though they held no land in 
the village, were hereditary holders, vatanddr hanldS) in a village 
close by. The tillers of common lands were like Deccan upris^ 
the khots standing in the place of Government. The cultivators 
under the khot both holders, karddsy and waste tillers, hadhekaris) 
were called half or third produce payers, ardheMs or tirdhelis. 
The share of the produce due from them to the khot was fixed every 
year by agreement between the khot and the cultivator. A few 
days before harvest they went together round the fields, estimated 
the produce of each field, and after haggling over it, agreed to the 
quantity to be paid,^ When, as often happened, the khot and the 
cultivator could not agree they chose a jury, tirhdity of the chief 
villagers. The only check the cultivator had on the khot was his 
recollection of the agTeement made. In cases of poverty or loss the 
khot remitted a little revenue. In bad seasons the loss fell on the 
khot) and the ¥hot gained by Government remissions. The tillage in 
khoH villages was poor, as, under the system of yearly estimates, the 
people had little motive to make j-mprovements.^ 


^ These strangers were either called waste tillers, hddhekarwy or outsiders, dulandis. 
All waste tillers, hklheharis, were not shifting labourers or yearly tenants. Many of 
them had been settled for generations in the same village and had been given ocenpanev 
privileges. See Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 25. o , . r 

2 The assumed share of the hhot varied in uplands from J to | ; in rice land it was 
about The cultivator had from his share to pay the fees due to the village ser- 
vants, mhdr mdgurai\ and meet the cost of the yearly sacrifices, Mr. Dowell (1829) 
in Bom. Gov. Sel. II 12. ■ 

? Mr, Dowefl in Bom» Gov, Sel, II 12, , ' 
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On the whole the result was to show that even in rented^ k}iot% 
villages, except the small area of common, gdvik^ and of deserted, 
gaydlj land which was managed by the khot, the land was divided 
among, and held in perpetuity by, permanent cultivators, harddjs^ 
whom the hhot had no right to dispossess and from whom he could 
exact no more than the recognized share of the produce and some 
additional cesses accoi’ding to the usage of the village.^ 

No action would seem to have been taken on Mr. DowelFs survey 
report, and the survey was not extended beyond the Ea,tnagiri 
sub-division. But his inquiries had shown that a large body of the 
Mofs tenants had customary or occupancy rights, and the practice 
was introduced of renewing the grant of the village to the Idiot only 
on condition of his promise not to act oppressively and to respect 
the villagers^ rights.^ 

Between 1830 and 1840 the district officers held the most opposed 
views regarding the position of the hhot. In 1833 a village was 
rented to a khot under a deed giving much wider rights than those 
granted in the old Musalman and Maratha deeds.® About the same 
time (1835), Major Jervis was doing his utmost to prove that the 
khots had no proprietary rights, and that of late years they had gained 
powers over the cultivators to which they had no claim, and been 
freed from services they were bound to perform."^ Tvro years later Mr, 
Glass the Collector (5th May 1837) supported the view that in purely 


^ Oapt. Wingate, SOtli January 1851 ; Bom. Gov. Bel. II. 14. Mr, Candy (Bom, 
Gov. Sel OXXXIV'. 29), who thinks Captain Wingate’s summary not quite correct, 
divides the lands of a rented, hhoih village into two classes, (A) Lands held by the 
hhot^s family, (B) Lands held by the khof's tenants. The lands held by the khof's 
tenants were [a) held by hereditary landholders, vaianddr kardds, who had lasting 
rights including, in most cases, the power to mortgage and sell their lieids ; (6) 
common, r/dv/k, land belonging to the k/iot This was either waste or deserted. The 
tillers of the common land, whether hereditary landholders or outsiders, tilled this 
part as the k/iofA<t tenants-at-will, Mr. Dowell’s notes established two very important 

§ )ints that an hereditary tenant had, under the Peshw^ls, the right to appeal to tine 
overmnent against the action of his Mo/! (p. 27), and that a fresh tenant gained 
hereditary, rights by the gift of the k/iof, by lapse of time, or by building a stone 

house. The variety of cases cited would seem to show that this process of rising from 
the position of shifting labourers or yearly tenants to that of hereditary tenants with 
occupancy rights was common and widespread. (See Gov, Sel. OXXXIV. 23-29). The 
origin of the grant of customary rights was in the rivalry among the different village 
renters to tempt peasants to settle in their villages. It is important, says Mr, Crawford 
(28th Dec. 1873), to remember that -vrhile the settlement of the district was going on, 
peasants were in demand and could gain good terms from the village renter who dared 
not rackrent or oppress them. Sir George Campbell’s description of the origin of 
occupancy rights among Bengal tenants applies to the earlier stages of the settlement 
of Katn^giri. The endeavour of the landlord was to get new customers. Men were 
the only riches and the struggle of a good landlord was to get men by the offer of 
favourable terms. The newcomer settled on waste land, tilled and stocked it, built 
his house and dug his well at his own expense and by his own labour. Hence he was 
given all the rights and privileges of resident cultivators. Quoted by the Honourable 
Sir. Meivill, in Mr. Candy’s Summary of Khoti Beports (1873), 23. 

2 Examples of the clauses from time to time introduced in these agreements are 
given in Bom. Gov. Sel, OXXXl V 80, 81. 

3 Mr, MandIik(Vatand^r Khots, 8) gives this translation : ‘‘You are to understand 
that the lands and fields, trees and bushes, water-courses, grass, wood, stones, and 
all rights are your ancestral property.” How different this is from the old deeds 
will be seen from the example quoted above, p, 226* 
f Jervis’ Konkan, 74, 75. 
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rented villages the proprietary right; centred in the kliot. He 
adniitted that the direct tendency of the system was to keep the 
tenants^ ardhellsy in the deepest poverty. Still he held that the 
khoti^ treated their tenants with a certain degi'ee of liberality^ and 
that, though never flourishing, they seldom suffered from absolute 
wantd' 

In 1833, after some years of very cheap grain, the district profited 
by a rise in prices due to a failure of crops in the Deccan.^ The 
improvement seems to have continued dniing the next year. Order 
•was unbi'oken, the revenue easily collected, prosperity seemed 
increasing, and all classes %vere satisfied with the iwenue management.® 
In 1 83 7 there were very heavy later rains, the crops were damaged., 
and cholera and cattle disease caused much loss.^ Many cesses, 
among them an oppressive house tax, were abolished, and an order 
was issued that money payments at the ruling market rates were to 
take the place of the part payments in kind.^ The rains of 1838 
were very scanty. The rice crop vsuffered greatly and as the stock 
of grain was small, the price rose higher than it had been since 1824, 
There was much distress, and grain had to be brought from Malabfo.^ 
In peasant-held villages remissions to the extent of £5570 (Es. 65,700) 
were granted. During 1838-39, in addition to fifty-five villages 
already under Government management, fourteen khoti villages were 
thrown up. In the Collector’s opinion the Government demand was 
too high. He proposed that the commutation rates should be lowered 
and cesses yielding in all £10,528 (Es. 1,05,280) should be abolished.^ 
These proposals were sanctioned by Government, and with a very 
favourable season in 1840 the district greatly x'ecovered.® 

A few years later (1845) the question of the Ichois^ position again 
came under discussion. In reporting on some villagers’ complaints 
of illegal levies by the hJiot^ one of the district officers stated that in 
his opinion, though the hJiot could not raise the grain rental, provided 
he gave notice and made an agreement with the people, he could 


^ Bom. Gov. Sel CXXXIV. 30. 

^ Mr. Forbes, 26th September 1833 ; Hev. Eec. 550 of 1S34, 124,125. The years 
of very cheap grain (1826 - 1832) had lowered the value of land. Before this fall m 
value the best rice lantls fetched from £15 to £20 (Es. 150-200) an acie, good dry 
grain land £6 (Es. 60), and strong hill land £1 4s. (Hs. 12). The 1829 rates were 
somewhat lower. Lieutenant Dowell, 1st November 1829 ; Bom. Eev. Eec. 225 of 
1851, 267. 

s Mr. Elliot, 4th Sep. 1834 ; Kev. Bee. 550 of 1834, 153. This is strangely 
opposed to Major Jervis’ (1835) opinion (Konkan, 105) that the cultivators in the 
neigh'bouriiig native states were more contented and infinitely more prosperous than 
under the British. Government had abolished many distressing^ taxes. But th© 
constant need for remission showed that the demand was still too high. Ditto, 36. 

4 Jamihandi Rep. 1837-38 ; Rev. Eec. 975 of 1839, 17-19. 

® Rev, Eec. 975 of 1839, 44, 45, and 1009 of 1840, 28, 29. In spite of this order part 
of the rental continued to be taken in kind, 

® Jam:^bandi Rep. 1838-39; Rev. Eec. 1099 of 1840,22-24. 

^ Jamibaadi Eep* 1838*39 ; Ditto, 32^34, 

® Rev. Eec. 1345 of 1842, 122, 123. The cesses on bullocks, buffaloes, and goats 
were abolished in 1839. Rev. Eec. 1099 of 1840j 91. A fixed rate of commutation, 
instead of the enhanced tamr and /aro^/t^a rates, was sanctioned in 1840. Eev. Eec. 
1242 of 1841, 68* 
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leTj sucla taxes on miscellaneous produce as lie chose. Govern <» 
ment held that it was monstrous that while limited by the custom 
of the country to a certain portion of the produce^ the hhot should 
by irregular levies raise the demand to a rackrent. Stilk though 
the law gave Government power to stop vexatious levies^ this 
power must be used with care, lest Government, in their desire to 
relieve the people, should deal unfairly with the hhots. In the 
opinion of Government nothing but a correct field survey and 
classification could afford the data on which alone justice could be 
done to all parties.^ Accordingly, in 1849 (22nd August and 26th 
September), Captain Wingate the Survey Superintendent ivas 
called on to report on the advisability of undertaking a survey 
and revision assessment in Eatnagiri. Captain Wingate^s absence 
in Europe for some time delayed his report. On his return, after 
studying all the land tenure and land management records, dis- 
cussing the different questions with Mr. Coles the Collector, and 
himself making local inquiries, Captain Wingate (15th January 
1851) wrote a most complete account of Eatnagiri and its peculiar 
land system. 

The district contained 1336 villages and hamlets distributed 
among five sub-divisions, Suvarndurg, Anjanvel, Eatnagiri, 
Vijaydurg, and M£van. Its barren ragged surface was fully 
cultivated.^ Wherever there was soil, even to the tops of the 
highest hills, by the plough or by the pickaxe, grain was grown. 
The uplands, varhas^ were tilled as often as they could yield a crop/ 
and their trees were stripped of branches and leaves for manuring 
the rice beds. Something more might be done by terracing hill 
sides, bnt all level spots where water drained were turned to rice 
lands. Much of tins land was poor. But along the creek with the 
salt water shut out by masonry walls and earth banks, were many 
rich gardens yielding two crops of rice, or sugarcane and vegetables.’^ 
The district suffered much from the want of roads. Carts were 
unknown, the tracts were in many places dangerous to man and 
beast, and of many villages the whole produce went to market qii 
men’s heads.^ 

From the healthiness of the climate and the freedom from small- 
pox, the district teemed with people. Though industrious and hard- 
working the women and even the children sharing in the most toilsome 
field labour, they failed to grow grain enough for their support* 
Large numbers left the district in search of work. Brahmans as 
civil ofiicers and clerks, and Marathas and Mhars in the police 
and army, received in pay and pension a sum nearly as large as the 
whole district revenue. Besides this, an even larger sum -was brought 


i Bom. Gov. Sol. CXXXIY. 32. 

3 There is little, if any, -unappropriated waste in the district. Bom. Gov. vSei. II. 7, 

^ The best uplands bore crops for five or six years and then wanted five or six 

years^ rest, poorer lands wanted longer rests, and the worst yielded only twice in . 
twelve years. From the increased pressure of population, crops were raised once in 
four or five instead of as in 1829 in six years. Bom. Gov. SeL II. 7. 

4 Bom. Gov. Sel. II. 7* ^ Bom, Gov. Sel. II. 21. 
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back yearly by tbe cx'owcl of labourers wbo, starting for Bombay and 
the districts rounds at the beginning of the fair weather (November) 
came back with their savings before the burst of the rains (June). 
In this way without the help of manufactures the district paid for 
its imports of grain. But there was little margin. Inland where 
there was no fishing or sea trading to help^ almost all the people 
looked half-starved and many for months had not a full meah^ 
The revenue system of estimating the Government assessment in 
produce^ and. taking some of it at fixed money rates and the rest 
either in kind or with reference to the prices of the season, was 
cumbrous in the extreme.^ In a large proportion of the villages the 
rates were believed to be burdensome.^ Of the two chief classes of 
villages, pea.sant-held, kuldrgi^ and rented, klioti, the peasant-held 
were much the fewest, not one-tenth of the whole The peasant- 
held villages mostly along the coast and the banks of salt water 
creeks, though more highly assessed than the rented villages,^ were 
much richer. Vastly more capital had been sunk in them. In many 
cases the land had been greatly improved by digging wells, banking 
out the sea, and even by the toilsome plan of bringing earth from a 
distance to cover bare rock.^ In these villages the arable lands 
were divided into a certain number of holdings, dhdra, Bach of 
these holdings, often scattered fields sometimes only one plot or even 
only one tree, had at some former survey been entered in the name 
of the representative of one of the original families. Each holding 
bore the charge fixed at the last survey* By inheritance, mort- 
gage, and sale, the holdings had become greatly sub-divided, and had 
occasionally altogether changed hands. Of their internal manage- 
ment Government took no account. Bach year some one of the 
sharers became responsible for the payment of the sum due on the 
entire holding, and by private arrangements recovered their rents 
from the other sharers and from his own tenants. The accountant 
kept a record of each holding under its original name, showing every 
year the name of the manager. If the sharers failed to choose a 
manager the Collector attached and managed the holding till the 
sharers paid any deficiency and took back the management. 

The rented, Mtot% villages, though much more numerous than the 
peasant-held, were far more backward. The Jehot was one of the 
worst of landlords. Claiming more right in the soil than the under- 
holder admitted him to have, he strove to keep the under-holder 
from gaining any more rights and to reduce him to be a tenant-at- 
will. The Mot was often so deep in debt and his estate so divided 
among sharers, that however much he might wish it, he could do 
little for the good of the village. Supposed to take from the 
under-holders one-half, one-third, or one-fourth, he could and 
often did take more. Thera was no proper check on his estimate 


^ Bom, Qor. Sel. 11. 15, 16. ^ Ditto, 20. » Ditto, 23. ^ Ditto, 7. 

® lu 1829, in Eatn^giri, the average acre rate in peasant-held villages was 7«. ip. 
(Es. 3 as. 8p. 9), and in rented villages only 2$, (Ee, 1 3 p. 4), Bom. Oov, Sel. 

IL9. 

« Bom. aov. Sel II. 9. • ■ . ' ' 
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of tlxe crop. He often settled it without seeing the fields and forced 
the nnder-holder to accept his estimate. Formerly^ in case of a 
difference^ it had been usual to refer the dispute to arbitrators. Now 
the hhoi was grown so powerful that this safeguard was of little 
use. In such a state of things it was idle for GoYerninent to lower its 
demand in klioti villages. The Miot would as before squeeze from 
the under-holder as much as he could. Such a concession would be 
simply a boon to the khot; it would in no way better the state of the 
cultivator,*- 

Captain Wingate was satisfied that over a large body of the 
uuder-holdersj the khot had no right to exercise unlimited power. 
Mr. Dowell (1829) had shewn that in the Ratnagiri sub-division the 
bulk of the land was held by permanent tenants whom the khot 
had no right to oust. The rights of the kliots in other parts of the 
district were, Captain Wingate understood, much the same as in 
Eatnagiri. All the khoU with whom he had talked, indirectly 
admitted that, without his consent, they could not take the land of 
a permanent tenant and give it to some one else.^ The rights of a 
khot fell far short of ownership of the soil. The members of the 
khots' families held much of the best land in hlioti villages, but this 
they held as permanent cultivators not as kliots. As the members 
of the khot’s family got hold of the best land, the original holders 
were mostly obliged to content themselves with poor uplands, and 
in this their ancient rights were, to a greater or less extent, 
admitted. So strong was the feeling of hereditary right, that even 
in villages peopled entirely by the efforts of the kliot^ the lapse of 
two or thi*ee generations would, in the people's opinion, constitute 
a tenant right. Any attempt on the part of a khot to oust a 
tenant with occupancy rights would be viewed as an act of glaring 
injustice and oppression. The rights of permanent tenants were 
free from taint ; the exercise by the khot of the power of ousting 
permanent tenants was based on usurpation. It was true that under 
early British management the want of information about the class 
of occupancy or customary tenants had led to the bulk of them 
being treated as yearly tenants or shifting labourers. Since then, 
inquiiy had, in Captain Wingate's opinion, proved that the great 
body of tenants had occupancy rights. 

Government had power by passing an Act, if not by issuing an 
order, to regulate the relations of the khot and his tenants. Still 
the question remained, how far was it advisable to interfere ? 
No change in the khoti system could remove the district's poverty. 
This was the result of the pressure of over-population on a poor 
soil. Still it was beyond doubt that the khofs unrestrained power 
was evil. The tenant took no care to improve his lands as he knew the 
khot would reap the fruit of his toils. Government did not care 
to grant remissions or to lower its demand as they knew their bounty 
would benefit no one but the khot. The eighth day, dth mih^ tax of 
unpaid labour was a burden on the people. Formerly, when only 
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tlio riclier soils were tilled^ the tenants had leisure and the tax Chapter YIIL 
was light and useful. Now most tenants had to work as labourers L^d 

and the tax was to them a heayy and dii’ect loss. In any case the Administration; 
labour tax should be stopped. This was not enough. The- power* History, 
of the hliot must be controlled so as to secure to all tenants, except ^ , 

those of common, gciviky land, a limit beyond which the hhofs 
demands might not pass. This might be secui’ed either by abolishing* tSSl:' 
the hhotSy or by defining the relations between the Ichots and their 
permanent tenants. Eliots could be abolished only if it was impossible 
to modify or reform their claims. The claims could be limited by- 
recording the present usage and forbidding change. But the 
power of the Ichots made a true statement of present usage impos- 
sible. A survey might frame a record of all the village lands, and 
in the case of permanent tenants, one-half, one-third, or one-fourth 
ot the produce might be fixed as the limit of the Jchot^s demand.. 

Common, gdvik, land might be managed as the khot pleased, except 
that no rent of more than one-half of the produce should be levied.. 

If this mode of settlement lowered the kJiot^s rents the Government 
demand should be proportionately reduced. Besides in fixing the 
khofs demands a survey would do good by revising assessments.. 

The present rates both in rented, kJio.t% and peasant-held, kuldrg%. 
villages were oppressively high and prevented the improvement 
of the land. The digging of wells and the banking out of salt 
water still went on in peasant-held villages. But in rented villages 
the outlay of capital was very smalL^ Besides lowering oppressive 
rates and changing the Government demand from the cumbrous 
system of part money, part grain, and part cess payment, a survey* 
would do good by fixing the boundaries of villages, estates, and to 
some extent of shares of estates. The ignorance of everything 
connected with landed property was a fruitful source of litigation.^' 

At the same time, though useful in making reforms the survey 
would, from the extreme sub-division of lands, be very costly, and 
instead of adding to it would, from the fact that the whole arable 
area was under tillage and that the existing rates were very 
high, probably end in a reduction of the Government revenue. In an 
overcrowded district like Ratnagiri, where the land had been exten- 
sively sold and transferred, it would not be advisable to change 
existing assessments. So many years had passed since the last 
survey, that lowly assessed land had risen in value- and the present 
holders who had probably paid a high price for them would be unable 
to bear any fresh burdens, In so rugged and minutely divided a 
district, it would be a work of great time, labour, and cost, to survey 
separately the land of every holder. The village boundaries should 
bo laid down, and in gardens, rice plots, and the leveller dry crop 
lands, the limits and areas of the several holdings should be fixed. 

But steep hill sides, worked only by the hand and of extremely 
small value, might be left unsurveyed. The relative values of the 
surveyed plots, ascertained by a classification adapted to the 
peculiarities of the garden, rice, and dry crop tillage, would, with a 
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record of tenures and other village chcumstances^ supply materials 
to regulate the assessment when it was found to want amendment.^ 
In Captain Wingate^s opinion, before undertaking a complete survey, 
an experiment should be made in some detached villages,^ 

Mr. Townsend the Eevenue Commissioner, in forwarding Captain 
Wingate^s letter, expressed his opinion (10th March 1851) that the 
present assessment was unequal and in many cases^ burdensome. 
Though it might end in a sacrifice of revenue, it was, in his opinion, 
the duty of Government to make their demands lighter and more 
equal. The right of Government to make a new survey and to 
change the rates of assessment was undoubted. He thought there 
was no need of an experimental survey and that the measure should 
include at least one sub-division. He thought that in some cases so 
much was taken from the khots that they could not help being bad 
landlords. It must not be forgotten, he said, that the khots have 
rights as well as their tenants, and while in the case of hereditary 
tenants the kJiofs demands should be modified and controlled and 
the labour tax abolished, there was a class of tenauts-at-will in 
whose case a certain amount of manual labour wa>s part of the rent.^ 
On these papers Government decided^^ that a survey of Ratnagiri 
should be begun. In surveying gardens, rice plots, and level dry 
crop lands, convenient sections should be measmed off and their 
limits fixed by boundary marks. The fields and sub-divisions of 
each section should be measured, classed, and assessed separately, 
and recorded as subordinate numbers. Except so far as was 
necessary to fix village boundaries, steep uplands should not be 
surveyed. In the course of the suiwey, the particular terms on 
which each field was held, and the length of time it had been 
in the hands of the present holders and their ancestors should be 
recorded in the survey papers. The officers appointed to settle 
the relations of the khot and his permanent and yearly tenants ought, 
in the opinion of Government, to have special powei's given them 
under a legislative enactment. The provisions of the Act could not 
well be fixed till after an experimental survey had been made. 
They would probably include the abolition of the service tax, 
cith vethy the absorption of all cesses into one rate, the fixing of 
the rents payable to the Idiot by permanent tenants, the declaring 
of the occupancies of permanent tenants and possibly also of tenants- 
at-will transferable, and the assignment to the Idiot of a percentage 
in lieu of all his claims. 

Mr. Komball was appointed survey officer and Mr. Coles the 
Collector was directed to arrange for the survey of a few peasant- 
hold, kulargi, and rented, khotij, villages. In 1852 Mr. Kemball 
reported the results of the experimental survey. In spite of the 
vague powers and privileges claimed and exercised by the kJiot^ 


* Bom. Gov. Sel. 11. 22, ^ Bom, Gov. Sel. II, 23, 
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Mr. Kemball was satisfied that Hs liereditary, rights were limited to 
tlie office of Tillage renter and manager, and did not extend to tlie 
ownership of tiro Tillage land. Trustworthy information about 
Kunbis^ rights was Tery hard to collect.^ Their tenure of rice 
patches was in a measure undisputed, but oTer the uplands, varlcas. 
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their rights were undefined. 

The result of this inquiry satisfied Captain Wingate that for 
the settlement to huTe a chance of success, the rents payable by 
cultivators must be fixed. This, in Captain Wingate’s opinion, 
could bo done without injustice to the khot. Except over the lands 
which they held as occupants, the rights of the khot did not go 
beyond collecting the rent and cesses payable by the cultivators 
in accordance with the Tillage custom. The kJiot managed the 
Tillage as an hereditary farmer, and as GoTernment had not 
interfered, had loTied the assessment' unfettered except by the 
resistance of the peasants and their respect for usage. In khoti 
Tillages rice and garden lands were generally diTided into separate 
occupancies and managed by the holders independent of the khot. In 
all cases the i^ent, not the land, was the khofs hereditary property. 
In mortgage deeds executed by the khot the mortgage referred to 
the rents and profits of the Tillage, never to the ownership of a 
definite plot of land. When a khot mortgaged special pieces of 
land it was as his private property, not as part of the hereditary 
khotship. 

Under these circumstances, Captain Wingate proposed^; (1), to 
improTe the position of the holders of rice and garden lands by 
making them occupants under a fixed tenure instead of being at 
any time liable to an enhanced demand ; (2), to grant parts of the 
uplands, varkas^ as private property; and (3), to define the under- 
holders’ liabilities, appoint village accountants, and abolish labour 
and other cesses. To some extent this would lessen the khot^s 
power and privileges. Still as occupants they would, under a 
better tenux*e than before, continue to hold most of the best lands. 
The rights they would lose in lands not in their occupation were 
in most cases of litfcle value. To make up for the loss of those 
rights and for the loss of the labour-levy and other of their 
customary perquisites, in addition to any lowering of the Govem- 
ment demand, ten per cent of the new rental should be handed 
over to the khot 

In forwarding Captain Wingate’s letter, the Collector Mr. Coles 
(25th November 1852) stated that in his opinion the hereditaiy 
khotship was restricted to the Tevenue of the \illage lands and 
conferred no proprietary right. He approved of the proposal to 
declare the holders of rice and garden lands occupants, but 
thought that only holders of some standing and not outsiders 
should be so recognized. He approved of the compensation 
proposed by Captain Wingate and urged that an Act should be 
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Tlie Reveme Oommissioner (29'tli December 1852), 
wMle admitting that originally the office of hhot may have carried 
■with it no proprietary claims^ held that the lapse of time had 
served to create something more than the original farming and 
managing rights. He thonght that before they pledged themselves 
to consider the as simply an hereditary farmer, Government 
should call on hhots to prove their claim to proprietary 
lights.^ Government agreed in the view that the office of hhot 
did not carry with it a right to the village lands not in the- 
hhoi^B occupancy. They thought that by confirming the hliots 
in the occupancy of any lands to which -they could prove their 
title, the Revenue Commissioner's view of the case would be 
sufficiently provided for. The under-holders, probably mth more 
justice than the /cfeo/s, claimed a right of property in the land., 
Any settlement must be a compromise, and the grant in their* 
favour of an allowance of ten per cent of the village rental was 
a sufficient return for any of the hliot^s rights and usages that 
the settlement did not recognize.^ The chief object of the survey 
was, by an equitable settlement, by abolishing forced labour, and 
by protecting them from the exaction and oppressions of the Idiots^ 
to place the people of Ratnagiri on an equality with the subjects 
of Government in other districts, and to recover a large body of 
the cultivating classes from a state of thraldom. Another object 
was to set apart a certain portion of the village area as forest 
reserves.^ 

A beginning of the survey settlement was shortly after made. In 
1853,^ the strength of the Ratnagiri survey party was raised from 
two assistants and a sub-assistant to a Superintendent, four assistants, 
and two sub-assistants. The survey was begun in the villages near 
Ratnagiri, The boundaries of the villages were fixed by a careful 
survey made by the theodolite. Rice, garden lands, and uplands 
level enough for the plough were measured into sections or survey 
numbers. The rest of the village land, the rough plots sometimes’ 
tilled by the hand, were left unsurveyed. Within the survey numbers 
the different holdings were separately measured and classed, and 
tho trees in garden land were counted. The measurements were 
made under the Southern Maratha Survey rules, but to meet the 
peculiarities of rice, garden, and dry crop tillage, the classification 
rules were modified. The villages of the Eatn%iri and Sanga- 
meshvar sub-divisions, and of the petty divisions of Saitavda and 
Lanja were measured and classed. No attempt was at first made 
to introduce new rates. In 1855, Mr. Kemball made an experimental 
settlement in the three Ratnagiri "villages of Kolamba,^ B%-agasha 


^ Bom» Gov. Sel CXXXIV. 54. s qxXXIV, 54, 

» Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXXIV. 55. , ' 

4 Gov, Kes. 1937, 31st May 1853, quoted in Bom. Bev. Eec. 20 of 1856, part 41295- 
1296. 

5 These details of survey operations have been furnished by Mr. J, E. Gibson. 
Bepy, Supt, Batn%iri Bevenuo Burvey, * 
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and Tika;, at that timo^ from the resignation of their Miots, under 
Government management, Inl856 Lient,^ now General, Waddington, 
Acting Superintendent of Survey, submitted proposals for introducing 
rates into eight other villages. These proposals were not sanctioned. 
The rates had been introduced quietly enough into two of the three 
villages first settled. In the third, a rented, Moti^ village, the 
settlement caused gi-eat trouble. 

The survey officers felt that the new settlement could not be 
successfully introduced without legislation, and the new Collector 
Mr.Turquand (19th February 1856) urged that who hadreclaimed 
villages should receive special compensation for the transfer of their 
limited proprietary rights to the under-holders. The Eevemie Commis- 
sioner Mr. Reeves, on the other hand, held that as the hliots had for 
many years managed their villages only under a yearly agreement, 
and as Government and not the hliots had the power of granting 
leases of waste village land, the right of the hlwt in land not in his 
own occupancy went no further than the right to manage it. At the 
same time the khots were entitled to very great consideration. They 
should be allowed to enjoy as much of their past privileges as was 
consistent with the interests of the rest of the people and of Govern- 
ment, He. suggested that except lands appropriated by purchase, 
lease, or other satisfactory mode, the khot should be registered as the 
superior holder of ail Government land in actual cultivation ; and that 
he should engage for the whole assessment of the uplands, varkas^ 
which, where practicable, should be surveyed, assessed, and settled 
in holdings of fifty acres.^ On these and other papers Government 
{23rd April 1857) decided that until the rights and privileg’cs of the 
khots were more fully investigated, the attempt to introduce the new 
settlement should cease. The settlement of the three villages was 
annulled, and survey operations suspended.^ 

A detailed report on the condition of the district in 185G would 
seem to show that it had changed little since Captain Wingate^s report 
five years before. The population, returned at 681,147 souls, was 
more than the district could support. Even the poorest hill-side and 
hill-top soils were under tillage, and bare rocks were covered with 
earth brought from a distance,'^ Besides the labourers who sought 
work yearly in Bombay there were 2791 emigrants, 1368 of them to 
other districts and 1423 to foreign parts. Government had, in 
1852,^ proposed that the excess population should be drafted to 
Kh&desh. The proposal was published throughout the district, 
money advances for cattle and field tools were offered, and those 
who were willing to go were asked to send in their names. Up to 
1856 not a name had been received. The high paid labour on the 
railways then making in the north Konkan, and the demand for 
workmen in the Bombay dockyard and other establishments, com-^ 
binedwith the love of homo kept people from leaving Ratn%iri.^ 


^ Bom. Gov. Sel. OXXXIT. 66. « Mr. Gibson. 

^CollecW, 614, 22nd July 1856 ; Bom. Bev. Beo, 5^ of 1856, part 4, 1264; 
Letter 6681, 27th August 1862, in Bom, KeV. -Bee." W ot 1866, part 4, 1288. 
Eov* Bee. 20 of 1866, part 4, 1286^280, 
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Two years later a second attempt was made to introduce tlie 
survey into Ratnagiri. Captain, now General, Francis to wliom tFis 
duty was entrusted, reported (23rd September 1859) on tlie Jchoti 
tenure, noticing tlie points wHcb seemed to him to bave stood in the 
way of the successful working of Captain Wingate^s scheme. In 
Captain Francis^ opinion the khote would not be brought to agree 
that all lands not in their possession should be entered in the 
cultivators name. If they did agree they would probably soon be 
able to get the whole body of the people back into their power. 
The hhot was generally the moneylender as well as the village 
manager. He supplied the people with seed grain and in some 
cases even with plough cattle. The land would soon pass into the 
hhot^s hands not as the superior holder, but as the occupier. Then 
the people would be in a worse position than ever. Captain Francis 
was convinced that 'the only practicable form of settlement must be 
based on an agreement with the khot as superior holder. His proposal 
was to settle with the khot for the revenues of the village in the 
gross, and to protect the under-holders who, he showed, were in 
much need of help,^ by giving them a right of occupancy, by taking 
from the khot the power of ousting his tenants except by order 
obtained on petition to the Collector, and by making it compulsory 
on tho khot to grant the tenant a receipt. All holders of land, 
except tenants in the khois^ or in peasant proprietors^ lands, were to 
get occupancy rights. They were to pay the khot not at the survey 
I'ates but on terms agreed upon with the khot. There would thus be 
three forms of tenure : 1, peasant holders, dhdrekcvris^ independent 
of the khot, but paying the Government assessment through 
him ; 2, occupancy tenants holding on terms agreed with the hhot 
not liable to be ousted, and except under special circumstances not 
liable to a rise in rent^; 3, tenants -at--will entirely dependent on the 
superior holder, khot, or peasant holder, dhdrekari, both for the 
possession of the land and for the terms of the rent. One important 
principle of the settlement was to remove the jurisdiction in rent 
and land suits between the khot and his tenants from the civil 
court to the Collector. Afterwards it was arranged that, as superior 
holders, the khots should take their villages on thirty years’ leases, 
g'iving to all occupiers, except tenants in hhoti holdings, a thirty 
years’ lease of the land at rates not more than one-half in excess of 
the survey assessment,^ 

Government, in approving Captain Francis’ proposals, said that 
in attempting to reform the present system it was their object, as 
far as justice and sound management allowed, to adopt rather than 


^ Oaptaia Francis strongly represented the sufferings of the cultivators at the hands 
of the khots. The khots had lately been ejecting all their tenants that no occupation 
record might appear in the survey papers. This was in central Konkan. In Eatn^- 
giri Mr. Crawford (1860), then Second Asst. Col., complained of the same behaviour on 
the part of the khots. Bom. Cov, SeL CXXXIV. 70. 

® The special circumstances were, (a) when the rent was below that paid in other 
corresponding lands ; (b) when its value had risen not through any work of the 
tenants; (c) when the tenant held more land. than he paid for. Born. Gov. Sel. 
CXXXIV. 72. . ■ 

; Bom. Gov. Sol OXXXIT. m - 
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oyei’tlirow inst-itniions firmly rooted in, tlie district. Tliree points 
seemed established; that Government had the right to revise and 
alter the rent paid by the hhot ; that the Mwt had the right to 
settle with Government for the whole village ; and that the nnder- 
holder had a right to protection against the 'khot\^ over-exactions. The 
former settlement had stirred up the ill will of the Miots by settling 
with the under-holders direct^ treating the Mot merely as an agent. 
The system now proposed was to settle with the Mot modifying the 
present practice only so far as change was urgently called for. 
The Mot was to get a lease of the village at survey rates for thirty 
yearvS. In turn he was to give a thirty years’ lease to all permanent 
occupants. The under-holder’s right was to be hereditary^ and 
under certain restrictions transferable.^ Captain Francis prepared 
a draft Act embodying the provisions of the proposed settlement. 
Government were of opinion that the new settlement could be 
introduced under the Act (Reg. XVII* of 1827) then in force. The 
hi lot had the hereditary right to manage the lands of his village^ ami 
was therefore the occupant of the village with whom Government made 
the settlement. That Government had the power to make changes in 
the terms under which the hhot was allowed to collect the i^evenues,*^ 
■was shown by his passing a yearly agreement for the management 
of his village. Under these circumstances the survey settlement was 
ordered to be begnni in Eatnagiri. Before the survey of any part 
of Eatnagiri was completed^ the provisions of the special settlement 
provided for hlioti villages w^ere embodied in the Bombay Survey 
Settlement Act (I. of 

In introducing this second survey^ the system of measuring 
formerly adopted by Mr. Kemboll was not changed. New rules 
for classifying rice^ garden^ and hill soils were introduced. The 
hill lands were now divided into survey numbers and a rough survey 
was made of the holdings in each number. The work was begun in 
Banket, The 'khots were as much opposed to the survey as ever 
and kept back the work in every possible way, refusing to give the 
boundaries of the holdings or the names of the occupants. Still 


^ Land held by a tenant-at-will was not transferable without the hhofs consent. 
Land held by an occupancy tenant w’as transferable on paying the Icliot a fine, 
nazrdna. If the occujDaney holder had made improvements he should gain the 
advantage of them, and if the kkot bad made improvements he should have the power 
to refuse to allow the transfer. Bom, Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 75. 

As to the extent to which Government might exercise this power Mr. Chaplin {1821} 
said Government can unquestionably raise the rent, and perhaps to such a pitch as to 
absorb all profits and render the farm not worth having. Bom. Gov. Sel. OXXXI’V, 83, 
® The sections embodying these provision^ were Nos. 37 and 38. Section 37 declared 
that on introducing the survey settlement into villages held by khots, it should be 
competent for the Superintendent of Suxwey to grant the Jehot a lease for the full period 
guaranteed by the settlement. Section 38 declared that the Superintendent of Survey 
might, at the time of a general sxirvey, fix the demands of the hJiot on the tenants. 
But the limitation of demand should not confer on the tenant any right of transfer 
that did not before exist. 

^ The details of this second smwey (1865-1876) have been furnished by Mr. Gibson 
of the Eatnigiri Revenue Survey, , The sub-divisions surveyed were, B4nkot in 
1865-66, Khed in 1866-67, Saitavda petty division of Eatn^iri in 1866-67, Bapoli 
in 1867-68, Eatnagiri in 1868-69, and Chiplun in 1870-72 ; vengnrla was afterwards 
(1875-76) surveyed. 
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tlie work was pressed on. The survey of Banket was completed 
in 1865j and a thirty years^ settlement introduced in 1860. ''.riie 
result waS;, on a total of £3570 4s. (Rs. 35,702)^ an in(3rease of 
£350 10s. (Rs. 3505) in the Goyernnient demand. The details 
were : 

Bdnhot Survey and SettUment, 1866, 
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Unarable. Arable. Total. Former. Present. 


Bdnkot 


The average acre rates showed a fall in rice lands from, 9s, Qd,to Ss. 

6d, (Es.4a6\ 12 - Rs, '4 4), in gardens from £1 76*. 10|'cLtol9§. lO^c?. 

(Rs. 13 as- 15-.Bs. 9 as, 15), and in uplands^, varhas, from to ^d, 

{as, 5 . as, dp. 7). Meanwhile (Novr. 1863), shortly after the survey 
was begun, Captain Francis was appointed Survey Commissioner 
of the Northern Division, and the Ratnagiri Survey wa^ supervised j 
by Major, now General, Waddington. Under his supervision the 
survey of the Khed sub-division was completed in 1866 and a thirty 
years’ settlement introduced in 1867. The result was, on a total of j 

£10,763 (Rs. 1,07,630), an increase of £3446 106\ (Rs. 34,465) in the I 

Government demand. The details were : 

Khed Survey and Settlement, 1867, 


Bmtai,. 


Acreage, 


■Incr,easr. 


Name. 


Unarablo. Arable. Total. Former. Present. 


The avemge acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from 3.9. 6d. to 
6s, 4^d, (Re. 1 as, 12 - Rs. 3 as, 3), in garden lands there was formeidy 
no rate, and the present survey settlement rate was fixed at 126*. 
(Rs. 6), and in uplands, varkasy there was a fall from 6c?. to &^d, 
(as. 4 •‘‘as, 8 p, 6). 

The next settlement was of the Saitavda petty division of Ratnagiri. 
In the new settlement the areas of rice and garden lands measured 
by Mr. Kemball in 1855-56 were used. In 1864-65, an establishment 
was sent to class the soils and record all boundary changes since 
Mr. KembalFs survey. The work was finished in 1866 and a thirty 
years' settlement introduced in 1867. The results showed, on a 
total of £3315 IO 5 . (Rs. 33,155), an increase of £209 (Rs. 2090) in 
the Go vernment demand. The details were : 
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Saltiwda Stiiwey and SeUlemenl^ 1867* 


Eental. 


Acreage. 


Increase. 


Unarable. ^ Arable. Total. Former. Present. 


Tile average acre rates showed a rise in rice lands from Ss, 7-^d, 
t<.> ds. fid, (Rs, 4 as, 5 - Rs. 4 as, 8 6), a fall in garden lands from 

lOh*. 3d, to 8s, 6d. (Rs. 5 as, 2 - Rs. 4 as, 4)^ and in uplands, varkasy 
from 2s, 3d. to 6d, (Re. 1 as, 2 - amias 4). 

In 1867, the survey of the Dapoli suh- division was finished, and a 
temporarily sanctioned settlement introduced in the following year. 
The results showed, on a total of £11,071 (Rs. 1,10,710), an increase 
of £100 126‘. (Rs. 4006) in the Government demand. The details 
were : 

DdpoU Survey and Settlement^ 1868, 


Ebntal, 


Acreage, 


Increase. 


Name. 


Unarable. Arabic. Total. Former. Fi'esent. 


BtipoU 


The average acre rates showed in rice lands a fall from 96*. 3d, to 
7s, dd. (Rs. 4 as. 10 - Rs. 3 as, 14), in garden la,nds a rise from 12,s‘. 
3d, to 15 <s*. 6d, (Rs. 6 as, 2 - Rs. 7 as. 12), and in uplands, a fall 
from 6d, to 4|d^. {as, 4 - as. 3). 

For the Ratnagiri sub-division Mr. KembalFs measurements were 
made use of, the boundaries of holdings were revised, and all the 
land classified. The work was finished at the end of 1868, and a 
temporarily sanctioned settlement was introduced in April and May 
1869. The result showed, on a total of £5842 10.^. (Rs. 68,425), a 
fall in the Government demand of £2120 I2s. (Rs. 21,206). The 
details were : 

Eatndglri Survey and SeUlemenlf 1869, 


Acreage. 


Ebntal. 


pECREAEK. 


Unarablc. Arable. 


Former. Present. 


Ratrif%in,.. 62,003 97,921 159,923 79,631 68,425 21,206 


The average acre rate in rice lands was the same, 7b, (Rs. 3 
m, 11), in ^ garden lands there was a rise from Is. I'ld to 6^?. llld, 
(mims 9 -’Rs. 3 m, 7 p, 6), and in uplands, a fall itomQd. to 4|c?. 
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In 1870 the survey of Ohiplun was finished^ and the settlement 
introduced in 1871r.72. In this survey the uplands, lYtr&as, instead ' 
of being roughly measured, had each holding carefully surveyed 
and classified. The result of the temporarily sanctioned settlement 
was, on a total of £10,081 16s. (Rs. 1,00,818), a rise of £131 18s. 
(Rs, 1319) in the Government demand. The details were: 

OJwpliin Sumy and Settlement^ 1871, 


Name. 

Acreage. 


Rental. 

Unarable. 

Arable. 

Total. 

Foi*mer. 

Present. 

Chiplun, includ- 
ing Gubiigar... 100,102 

212,534 

312,636 

Rs. 

99,499 

Bs, 

1,00,813 


Khot Oommimon, 
1874. 


The average acre rates showed' a rise in i*ice lands from 4-|f:L to 
6s. 10|d. (Rs. 3 as,8v Rs, 3 as. 7), and in garden lands from I.*?. 
to &s. llji. {a 7 inas. 9 - Rs. 3 as. T p. 6), and a fall in uplands^ varhas^ 
from Qd. to i^d. (as. Bp. 6). 

All this had been carried on in the face of much opposition, 
In 1873;, matters had come to such a pass that the kliots^ 
objecting to have their demands on their tenants limited or to let 
the tenants^ names be entered in the records/ refused to 
manage their villages^ and filed suits against the Collector and 
survey ojBScers for loss caused by the survey. Not only by the Miots 
was the settlement disliked. The regular cash payments were 
new to the under-holders^ and though less in amount^ were perhaps 
more irksome than the former way of realising the hhofs 
demands.^ The division of the uplands^ varhas^ and wrong entries 
of peasant-held, dhdra, land, as rented, Izhoti, caused much 
confusion. In April 1873, Mr. Havelock the Revenue Commissioner 
reported extreme discontent and alarm among all classes. Peasant 
holders as well as Idiots were - hostile to the new settlement, 
and even tenants-at-will, thoug'h pleased at gaining an entry in the 
survey records, were universally opposed to the payment of Itlioti 
profit. The system had absolutely no friends, Mr. Havelock 
recommended a return to grain rentals and yearly commutations.^ 

In consequence of this failure, Government, in 1874, appointed^ a 
commission to ascertain, by actual experiment in the field, the mode 
of settlement most Hkely to meet the views of the different parties. 
In their instructions to the Commission, Government decided that 
both the rice lands and the uplands in the hands of peasant holders, 
dharelmris^ and reduced peasant holders, daspathafis, dupaiJcarisj 


1 Captain Francis, Bom. Oov.- Sel. CXXXIV. 101. 

2 Mr. Naime, Boin. Gov. Sei. CXXXIV. 103. 

^Goy. Ees. 4983, 16th Sept. 1874. The Commission consisted of Colonel Francis, 
president. My. A. K. Kaime, GB., Mr. XirAyan Ganesh Sathe, and Mr. Xaro Bdbji 
Goie^ members, the named gentleman representing the khoti>.. 
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atid sTiould be surveyed and assessed. Government Chapter VIII. 

gave up the attempt to fix the precise amount that other tenants Land 

should pay the Miot. Government interference must be limited Administration. 

to protecting them against being ousted or having their rents History, 

arbitrarily raised. To ensure this measure of protection their Oommisslon, 

customary rents were to be recorded^ the areas of rice fields and iS74* 

uplands fixed^ and the rule laid down that so long as they paid they 

could not be ousted. The Commission were to settle to whom 

occupancy rights should be granted^ and if granted^ how far they 

should be transferable. As far as possible the particular plot of 

upland held by each tenant should be marked^ and ground set 

apart for village grazing. The Jchot was to have the power to 

manage all lands except those in the hands of peasant holders and 

occupancy tenants^ to dispose of lapsed land^ and if he pleased^ to 

give occupancy rights to his yearly tenants. In return for managing 

the village the hhot was to receive a percentage payment. He was 

not to be reckoned a Government servant. 

On^ the report of the Commission^ Government decide d^ that the Governmmt 
di fferencos of opinion were irreconcilable^ and that no settlement could 
be devised which could command the general assent of both parties,, 
hhots and cultivators holding under them. It was decided to abandon 
as impracticable all attempts to arrive at a settlement by mutual 
consent. Government were, however, at last in possession of sufficient 
information on all points to enable them to lay down the principles 
which they finally adopted, principles which not being opposed to 
any existing law. Government were prepared to give better effect to 
by ]egi>slation, should this course seem necessary. Government 
held that the claims of tlie hhots were in some respects, especially in 
regard to proprietary ifights, entirely untenable. At the same time, 
they were of opinion that 'the methoclin which the former settlement^ 
had been carried out, if not the principles therein adopted, had 
in some respects injuriously affected the legitimate interests of the 
Mots. On the other hand, Government, while endeavouring to 
strengthen the title and position of the hhot^ as of other land- 
holders, had never intended to do so at the expense of existing 
private rights subordinate to his.'^ Government held that the entire 
hhoti question had been somewhat complicated by a confusion 
between the phrases ^ survey occupant^ and ^ occupancy tenant,^ ^nd 
that the only person who could be considered to have the right 
of occupancy^ under the Survey Act in a hhoti estate was the hhot 
himself. His tenants might or might not be ^occupancy tenants^ 
in the sense in which that phrase is used in India, that is have the 
right of occupying their land und^r him so long as they pay a certain 
fixed or customary rent. The survey officers, however, were apparently 
under the impression that the persons whose names they recorded 
as ^ occupancy or permanent tenants ^ of hhoti lands, thereby became 


^ This awl the accomit of the linal settlement have been contributed bv Mr, A. T, 
Crawford, C. vS. 

- Gov. Res. 2474, 24th April 1876. 

^The settkmeut laid down in Gov. Res. 1832 of 1860, 
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^survey occupants/ and to tMs tlie hliots naturally and rightly objected. 
Government next proceeded to recount the arguments in favour of 
the Ichot paying somewhat less to Government than the full survey 
assessment of all assessable lands in his village^ namely^ that the 
expenses of village management are borne by the kliot^ and that he 
has to bear any loss on account of assessed lands lying waste^ or of 
failure or delay to pay their rent by the cultivators. Government 
next dealt with the questions arising from the relations of the 
hhots with the different classes of cultivators holding under them. 
It was decided that all tenants^ whatever their status^ who 
were shewn to have rights of occupancy against the Ichot^ must be 
entered in the village register of lands, with full particulars of 
the incidents of their tenure and of their rent. At the same 
time, such tenants were not to be recorded as ^survey occupants^ 
holding from Government, but as tenants holding on certain 
terms from the hhots. It was decided that the administration 
papers of the village should contain a stipulation in legal form 
binding the hhot to observe the rights thus recorded, and declaring 
that his tenure of the estate depended upon his observance of them. 
Government then proceeded to enumerate the several classes of 
privileged tenants, dlidreharisy dasfatkaris^ du^patkarisj and the like, 
whose tenures have been above described. Last of all, they con- 
sidered the status of the customary holders of khoti land, regarding 
whose position the greatest difference of opinion existed, the khots 
contending that they were mere tenants-at-will without hereditary 
rights of occupancy, much more without transferable rights, liable 
to be ejected or to have their rents raised at the pleasure of the 
khots. Government were satisfied that all old tenants of khoti 
lands possessed customary rights of occupancy, that is of holding 
their lands hereditarily so long as they paid the customary rents 
of the village, originally not higher than half the produce of 
rice and one-third the produce of hill crops, varkas^ and that so far 
from the tenants having encroached on the rights of the khotSy the 
hhots had gradually encroached on the rights of the tenants, 
especially by the imposition of extra cesses. It was therefore 
declaimed that all extra cesses should cease, that the customary rents 
of khoti land might as heretofore he taken in kind, as this was better 
suited to a poor improvident hand-to-mouth peasantry, but that 
- in no case should the rents exceed the proportions mentioned above. 
Existing agreements between khots and tenants, where found, were 
to be respected and enforced. Customary tenants were to have 
hereditable rights, but no right of transfer except in special cases, 
in which on inquiry the right should he found to exist. All old 
tenants who, themselves or by their predecessors in inheritance, 
had permanently resided as cultivators in the village twenty years 
prior to the passing of the Bombay Survey Act (I. of 1865), were 
to be recorded as occupancy tenants paying customaiy rents, fallow 
years in the case of uplands, varkas^ being counted in the twenty 
years. All tenants of the khots’ home farms, khoti khdsgi, were 
to he regarded as tenants-at-will, and not registered. The hhot 
was to bo entitled to assistance, free of payment, in recovering 
from defaulters the rents recorded as due by them. To give effect 
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to tliese provisions it was decided tliat tlie hill lands in the older 
BLirveyed sub -divisions, which had been only roughly measured of!, 
should be remeasured and classified in detail. A settlement in 
accordance with those provisions could proceed at once in those 
sub-divisions oiily in which the former settlement had not been 
guaranteed. In sub-divisions where a guarantee had been given, 
the adoption of the new settlement must be with the consent of 
the cultivators. But Government held that it should be the aim of 
the settlement officer, as far as possible, to induce both parties, the 
khots and the tenants, to agree to substitute the new for the old 
settlement in sub-divisions already settled with a guarantee, 
dffie following subsidiary points were also decided : that it was 
unnecessary to set apart grazing lands ; that Government should 
concede to the khots the much- coveted right of converting klioii 
land into dhdm ; that the khots were to keep accounts of a simple 
character, but in a prescribed form ; that if a khoti village remained 
under Government management for twelve years and no petition 
for taking it back was presented within that time, the right of 
re-entry was to be for ever barred; that the managing khots should 
be nominated in accordance with lists decided on by the coparcenary, 
or in the event of dispute by the Collector; that Govenimeut 
should concede to the hhots the refusal of the right to reclaim the 
salt swamps, khajans ; that occupancy rights were to be settled once 
for all, and were not to accrue in future. 

This Resolution passed. Government transferred it to the Legal 
Remembrancer that a Bill embodying its provisions might be drafted 
for the Legislative Council, and Mr. Arthur Crawford, who had been 
for several years an Assistant Collector and Senior Assistant Judg^e 
in the Ratnagiri district, was transferred to Ratnagiri as Collector 
to carry out the new settlement. A long discussion then ensued 
as to the subordinate agency to be employed under Mr. Crawford, 
and as to the necessity for passing an act at once to legalise the 
proposed settlement, Mr. Crawford contending that it would bo 
better to wait for two or three years until experience had been gained 
of the working of the new settlement. Sir Richard Temple took up 
the question immediately on assuming the Governorship of Bombay, 
in May 1877, On the 12th June,^ Mr. Crawford received definite 
instructions to proceed at once with the settlement on the principles 
above laid down, which were modified only to the extent of a 
direction that the record of tenant right should include a list of 
tenants-at-wilL At the same time. Government expressed a hope 
that it might he possible, as suggested by Mr, Naylor the Legal 
Bemembrancer, that the cumbrous practice of calling on managing 
hhoU to pass yearly agreements should be abolished in favour of 
some simpler system. 

Mr. Crawford, who was shortly after appointed ex-offido Settlement 
Officer with a special assistant in addition to Ms covenanted assistant 
collectors, carried out the settlement in the following manner. 
The survey officers were first deputed to remeasure and reclassify 
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tlieliill lands wlierever, in tlie previous siirve}^, tliis work liad been 
rouglily performed. The assistant collectors were told oif to groups 
of villages in which the survey settlement had been temporarily 
introduced without a guarantee^ and were required to hold a review, 
Tuzuvdt, of the hliots and villagers in each village,^ if possible at or 
near the village temple. Ko law agents, muJchtijdrs, were allowed 
to speaks both hhots and villagers being well able to represent their 
own case. The following points were to be specially attended to : : 

Was the tenure of the village^} pure Moti, mixed Jchu^iadi, or 
clhdrelcan ? If khoti or mixed, khichad% had the Jdtols a title deed, 
sanacl ? If so, a copy was to be recorded. A list of khot sharers, 
showing the interest of each co-sharer and the rotation of 
management, was to be made out and signed by all present. A 
memorandum, declaring the customary rates of rent for each kind 
of crop, was to be made out, and signed by the present, and by 
the chief or spokesmen villagers. The village-land register, hoikhati 
was to be taken by the assistant collector, and each man was to 
be called in succession before the assembled villagers, his holding' : 
read out to him, and his claim as a d/idrcfcan, a privileged, or a | 
customary tenant, in respect of each piece of ground, was to be 
recorded. The khofs reply to such claim was to be recorded. In 
every possible case, evidence was to be taken, and a decision passed 
and recorded on the spot. Inquiry was to be made if there was , 
any other dispute between hhot and tenant, or between tenant and 
tenant, and disputes were to be summarily settled then and there. . 
Every possible effort was to be made to reconcile khots with tenants 
and tenants with each other, Khots were to be urged to permit 
good tenants of long standing :to be recorded as customary tenants 
rather than as tenants-at-will, notwithstanding that their tenancy 
might not have lasted for twenty years prior to Act I. of 1865. 

In this manner, in the year 1877-78,^ the status of 26,179 hhoti 
tenants in 240 villages was finally settled ; numerous disputes of 
long standing, not only between khots and villagers, but between 
villager and villager and hhots and /c/io^-sharers, were carefully 
inquired into and summarily decided in the lace of the assembled 
villagers. The five survey establishments completed the resurvey 
of the hill lands in 127 villages, and were far advanced in 120 
more. The delay in beginning the work prevented the introduction 
of the new settlement with crop appraisement and grain rentals 
into more than forty-seven villages. In the season ending 30th 
June 1879, the status of 20,845 rayats in 167 villages was settled, 
eighty-seven villages were completely resurveyed and seventeen 
were far advanced. In the season now ended, 10,761 tenants were 
reviewed in 105 villages, and about eighty villages have been 
resurveyed. 

No steps were taken, in the season of 1877-78, to secure the consent 
of the tenants in guaranteed villages to the substitution of the new 
settlement in place of the old. It was thought better that they 
should have time to learn from their neighbours in unguaranteed 


^ Gov. Bes. 5580, 31st October 1878, 
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villages wliat. tlie new settlement was^ and wliat wei’e its benefits to 
Mioti tenants. The people of fonr such guaranteed villages, of 
their own accord^ petitioned for the new settlenient. In the season 
of 1878-79^ the guaranteed villag'es were thought generally to be 
well disposed towards the new settlement^ and the hhoti tenants 
were thereupon canvassed, when, in 184 out of 186 guaranteed 
villages, all the tenants to the number of 12,665 separately 
recorded a petition asking for the new settlement. In two villages 
only do (1880) the tenants still hold aloof, but there is little doubt 
they too will soon follow their neighbours. 

The new settlement in its entirety, with a crop appraisement and 
grain rentals, is now in force in every village hitherto surveyed, 
except the two guaranteed villages above mentioned, that is to say 
in 742 villages or more than half the gross number of hhoti 
villages in the district. The small amount of friction may be 
judged from the fact that out of 81,753 tenants, it has been 
necessary, in the past season, to adopt coercive measures only 
against 548 tenants scattered among 175 out of the 742 villages. 
In a large majority of hhoti villages, perfect harmony has been 
restored between the hhot and his tenant, while the precautions 
adopted in the crop appraisement xmles have been found sufficient 
and effectual to protect the tenant from over- exactions by the 
hhoL Only about five per cent of the tenants remain recorded as 
tenants-at-will, the hhoU haying been found very liberal in consenting 
to register good tenants-at-will as customary tenants. 

The Khot Act (I. of 1880) legalises all that has been effected as 
above related, and prescribes the same procedure for the future. 

When,^ in 1874, settlement work in hhoti villages was brought 
to an end, survey operations were transferred to the peasant-held 
villages of the south of the district. In 1875 the survey of Vengurla 
was finished, and as all the villages were managed by Government, 
khdlsa^ a thirty years^ settlement was introduced in 1876. The result 
was, on a total I'ental of £3844 18^. (Rs. 38,449), an increase in the 
Government demand of £107 8^. (Rs. 1074). The details were : 

Vengurla Survey aM Settlement ^ 1876* 


Name- 

AcEBA<3K, 

Rentaj>. 

Increase. 

TJnarable. 

Arable. 

Total, 

former* 

PreseEt. 

V6U|3futia„, 

14,033 

28, ISO 

42,153 

Bs, 

37,875 

Rs. 

38A49 

E,s. 

1074 


The average acre rates showed in rice lands a fall from 5.^. 
lO^d. to 5a. 9d. (Rs. 2 as. 15-Es. 2 a$. 14), in garden lands from 
16a. to 14a, 9d. (Rs. 8 - Rs, 7 as. 6), and the levy on uplands of a cess 
of (as. 2 p. 6), 

In accordance with the changes sanctioned by Government in the 
settlement of the rights of the khots and imder-holders, the uplands 


^ Contributed by Mr, Oibson of the Ratn^giri Bevenue Survey. 
B 330-33 
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in sOTTeyed snb-diyisions were remeasured and a settlement 
introduced by tbe Collector on tlie terms laid down by Government. 
Since November 1877; survey work lias been confined to remeasuring 
uplands and preparing records of tbe new settlement made by tlio 
Collector. 

Tbe following statement stows, in tlie twenty-three years ending 
1877-78; a spreadintha occupied areafrom389;973 to 1;004;529 acres ; 
in the revenue due to Government a rise from £70,683 (Rs. 7,06^830) to ^ 
£92,901 (Rs. 9,29,010) ; and in the outstandings a fall from £4938 
(Rs. 49,380) in 1856 to £1622 (Rs. 16,220) in 1878. The spread : 
in the area under tillage is probably almost entirely due to the 
introduction of correct measurements. The survey of each section 
of the district showed that while since the last survey the nominal 
area had remained unchanged, the actual tillage had greatly spread. 
The area of arable unoccupied land disclosed by the survey rose 
from 327 acres in 1868 to 3640 in 1872, It has again fallen to 669 I 
in 1878. The total of occupied acres fell from 389,973 in 1856 to t; 
353,919 in 1860, and again rose steadily to 404,948 in 1866. From , 
this the work of remeasurement in different parts of the district 
quickly brought up the whole area to about 650,000 in 1869, 850,000 ^^1 
in 1873, and 1,000,000 in 1876. Outstanding balances, in 1856 as|..| 
high as £4938 (Rs. 49,380), rose in the next three years to £5893 > ? 
(Rs. 58,930). They then suddenly fell to £194 (Rs. 1940) in 1860'-| 
and continued under £1000 (Rs. 10,000) until the introduction of : ;| 
the new survey in 1867. Since then, after rising to £3144 (Rs.31,440) 1 
in 1872, they fell to £591 (Rs. 5910) in 1876, and again rose to ' 
£1703 (Rs. 17,030) in 1877, and £1622 (Rs. 16,220) in 1878, 


Ratndgiri Occupied Ai'ea, Assessment, and Outstanding Balances, 1855-1S7B, 


Year. 

Occupied Risni'-paying Land. 

Unoccupied Assessed 
Land. 

a. 

Acres. 

Full 

assess- 

ment. 

j Remissions. 

Balance 

for 

collection 

a . 

Acres. 

Full 

assess- 

ment. 

Realiza- 
tion from 
auction 
sale of 
grazing. 

For- 
ma * 

iienfe. 

Casual 

Total. 


2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

185:5.06 ... 

389,973 

7,07,479 


647 

647 

7,06,832 



2444 

1856-57 ... 

37*2,934 

7,21,329 

... 

670 

579 

7,20,749 



3001 

1857-58 ... 

368,287 

7,61,117 

11 . 

626 

626 

7,60,491 



1752 

1858-59 ... 

366,835 

8,00,150 

■■ 

792 

792 

7,99,358 



1820 

1859-60 ... 

353,919 

8,94,222 


1607 

1607 

8,92,616 



10,967 - 

1860-61 ... 

362,408 

7, 0*2, *245 

-Tt 

1606 

1606 

7,90,639 



5865 

1861-62 ... 

367,392 

8,24,171 


1590 

1590 

8,22,681 



6679 

1862-63 ... 

370,665 

8,51,228 


1753. 

3753 

8,49,475 



5557 ■ 

1863-64 ... 

364,677 

10,44,225 


1580 

1580 

10,42,645 



5924 , 

1S64-66 ... 

364,193 

10,91,004 


1300 

1200 

10,89,804 



5633 

1865-66 ... 

404,948 

10,01,168 


4208 

4208 

9,96,960 



5671 

1866-87 ... 

419,622 

10,31,661 

■ 

3725 

1725 

10,29,936 



4467 

1867-63 ... 

662,884 

8,09,501 


1668 

1568 

8,07,933 

827 

isB 

4495 

1868-69 ... 

657,701 

8,42,386 

■tiw*' 

1630 

1580 

8,40,856 

178 

43T 

3480 

1869-70 ... 

729,312 

8,50,557 

'■ ■ 

3091 

3091 

8,47,466 

370 

1045 

8660 

187071 ... 

845,263 

8,22,172 

■ ■ ■ 

11,366 

11,365 

8.10.807 

422 

1060 

11,171 

1871-72 ... 

846,950 

8,41,596 


1231 

1231 

8,40,365 

3640 

3535 

12,346 

1872-73 ... 

849,512 

8,20,920 


671 

671 

8,20,349 

3398 

1489 

10,601 

1873-74 ... 

986,823 

8,59,815 

• «* 

748 

748 

8,59,067 

8361 

1681 

12,266 

1874-75 ... 

995i622 

8,62,561 . 

'•ft 

989 

989 

8,61,572 

8366 

1766 

11,696 

1875-76 ... 

1,001,072 

8,74,180 


7685 

7,685 

8,66,445 

818 

3902 

6995 

1876-77 ... 

1,003,421 

9,00,106 

' 

1129 

1,129 

8,98,977 

954 

2151 

30,883 

1877-78 ... 

1,004,529 

9, *29, 738 


■, 732 

732 

9,29,006 

669 

S004 

2823 
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Odt- 

STAND* 

ING 
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Full 

Stan- 

dard 

assess- 

ment. 


Ebmarks. 


Year. 


Quit- 

rent. 


Assess- CoUec- 
ment. tions. 


1855- 56 ... 85,205 3737 389,973 7,92,684 7,13,013 49,377 

1856- 57" ... 84,910 3737 372,934 8,06,230 7,27,547 49,650 

1857- 58 ... 85,335 8739 368,287 8,46,452 7,65,982 54,266 

1858- 59” ... 85,342 3739 366,835 8,85,492 8,04,917 68,932 

l8k-6^“ ... 84,656 3739 353,919 9,78,877 9,07,321 1940 

1860- 61" ... 84,465 3739 363,408 8,76,710 8,00,243 1826 

1861- 62* ... 84,487 3739 367,392 9,08,658 8,32,999 4295 

1862- 63 ... 84,696 3742 370,-565 9,35,925 8,58,774 4169 

1863- 64.. ... 85,058 e 8780 364,677 11,29,283 10,67,349 m2 

1864- 65 ... 86,696 11,004 361,193 11,77,700 11,06,441 9921 

1865- 66 87,376 11,094 404,943 10,88,624 10,13,725 2621 

1866- 67.. ... 80,071 11,630 419,622 11,20,732 10,45,933 8078 Sumy and settlement in- 

troduced in 77 villages of 
B,4nkot. 

18GT-68.. 2751 85,243 10,155 665,912 8,94,897 8,23,683 23,824 Ditto ditto in 40 villages 

of Salta vda and 142 of 

■ ■■ ■ Khed. 

1868- 69.. 3856 85,099 10,595 661,730 9,27,923 8,64,931 14,230 Ditto ditto in 177 villages 

of Dapoli. 

1869- 70.. 5449 81,076 12,673 735,131 9,33,677 8,68,799 17,173 Ditto ditto in 96 villages 

^ ofRatn^giri. 

1870- 71.. 6567 88,396 13,377 852,243 9,06,628 8,36,365 14,029 Ditto ditto in 69 villages 

of Cliiplun. 

1871 72.. 6618 83,305 13,030 867,308 9,26,436 8,65,791 31,443 Ditto ditto in 35 villages 

of Chipiun and 31 of 
Onhagar, 

1872- 73.. 4600 83,6i>5 18,277 867,510 9,06,064 8,44,227 28,064 Ditto ditto in 73 villages 

1873- 74.. 6917 86,631 14,028 997,101 9,48,127 8,86,350 JO, 407 of G«h4gar. 

1874- 75.. 6999 85,553 14,028 1,005,987 9,49,880 8,87,296 9773 

1876-76.. 570,158 85,368 14,188 1,072,048 9,61,401 8,87,628 5912 Ditto ditto in 10 villages 

1876- 77.. 69,956 85,763 14,205 1,074,331 9,88,020 9,16,266 17,035 of Yongurla. 

1877- 78.. 69,967 84,971 14,178 1,076,065 10,16,713 9,46,007 16,219 


a. As the survey is not finished those figures are estimates from returns prepared in the Collec- 
tor’s office. 

5, Villages, a share of whose revenue, not whose land, Imd been granted, were for the first time 
shown as alienations. 

c. Many quit-rents had formerly been shown under ordinary revenue. 

In addition to tlxe regular tenures mentioned above, three ^ special Special Tenures, 
tenures have lately been brought to notice in the southern sub- 
divisions of Malvan and Venguida. In the disturbed times ante- 
cedent to British rule, the Savants of VMi had either retained 
certain valuable garden lands in their own possession, putting in 
crown lessees^ or from time to time as lands of all kinds^ mostly 
however inferior lands^ were abandoned by the occupants^ they were 
registered as crown lands ; or again the holdings of persons 
inimical to the state were seigjed and taken in forfeit. The whole 
made a by no means inconsiderable area of crown lands to which 
the British Goveimment succeeded. These have been dealt with 
in three different ways according to the circumstances of each 
Cato, 

First there were the ^sheri thikdm^ or crown lands, pj’operly 
so called. They consist of rice, garden, and hill lands, which, 
dui’iiig the time of the former government^ were partly assigned to 
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certain servants o£ tlie Vadi state, in lieu of tlieir pay, and partly 
held hj relatives of the cHef- On the cession of the district in the 
year 1819, the British Government became the sole proprietors of 
these lands, and they were then farmed out for periods not exceeding 
ten years, the right of cultivating them being sold by public 
auction to the highest bidder. 

This system continued to the year 1842, when the Collector of 
Eatnagiri reported that the shortness of the term of lease operated 
as a bar to their improvement, and that many of the lands were 
annually decreasing in value. , In order to induce the lessees to lay 
out money on the improvement of the land, the Collector proposed 
to appoint a committee to classify the land and to determine the 
assessment to be paid in future, and then to let out the lands on a 
permanent settlement. The Collector's proposal to classify and 
assess was sanctioned.^ But Government declined to make a 
permanent settlement, and directed that the leases should be given 
for thirty years, and that the persons then in occupation, especially 
those who had expended capital in improvements, should have the 
first refusal of the new leases. These orders were subsequently 
modified in many cases, the leases being declared terminable at the 
introduction of the revenue survey settlement. All leases granted 
for thirty years expired shortly before the late survey, but from 
year to year were continued to • the existing lessees on the former 
terms until the new survey settlement should take effect. In each 
case there was a clause by which the lessee was bound at any time 
to give up to Government, without compensation, all lands required 
for forest purposes. 

In the course of the late survey of the sub-divisions of 
Mai van and Venguria, all lands, including these sheri thikdns or 
crown lands, were remeasured and classified according to the rules 
now in force in the Eatnagiri Survey. It was then found that the 
survey rates were only about one-half of the rates hitherto paid 
under the existing leases, and the question arose as to the mode in 
which Government should deal with these crown lands the leases 
being terminable on the introduction of a general survey. 

In many of the farms, cocoanut, betelnut, and cashewnut plantations 
had been made at very considerable cost. Substantial houses and 
farm steadings had been built, both by the crown lessees and by 
their sub-tenants, most of .whom had been on the ground from the 
beginning’ of the lease and had been encouraged by the crown 
lessees to improve their holdings and settle permanently. The 
further question, therefore, arose whether the sub-tenants had 
acquired by prescription or otherwise any rights of tenure which it 
behoved Government to consider and provide for. ' 

After very full discussion Government decided to retain the 
sheri thihdns Btrictlj as crown lands, in preference to parting 
with the proprietary right for a sum equal to a certain number of 
years' assessment which the old lessees and many persons were 
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ready to give if tlie lands slionld be entered in tlieir names as 
survey occupants. Government also took tbe most liberal view of 
tlie claims of tbe existing lessees^ derived from long occupation 
and considerable expenditure^ and renewed tbe leases to tbem 
for a fresh term of thirty years on their relinquishment of all lands 
selected for forest resei-ves. As to the sub-tenants, the Collector 
was ordered to prepare a record of their rights in all cases where 
there was no dispute as to their tenure between landlord and tenant. 
Where there was a dispute the Collector might decide it, if both 
parties agreed to abide by his decision. In other cases he was not 
to interfere. 

Secondly, there were the lands held on the hatiihan tenure. 
The word katuban in itself implies a fixed rent not liable to 
fluctuation. From the preamble of most of the katuban deeds it would 
seem that the origin of the tenure was as follows. The hereditary 
occupant of certain lands of a poor description would represent to 
the state ofiicials that if they were let to him on a fixed rent, 
katuban, he would bring them under full cultivation, and he was 
granted the lands accordingly, on a fixed rent, on the ground of the 
expense to which he would be put. In other words the occupant asked 
for a permanent settlement, in order that he might safely invest his 
capital in the land and avoid being taxed for his improvements, 
and his request was granted. Moreover, the deed declared that 
the lands should be enjoyed hereditarily from father to son, that no 
new deed was to be expected, and that the fixed assessment would 
cover any new plantations of cocoa or betel palms, or any other crop 
that might be cultivated. At the late survey all these lands were re- 
measured and classified according to the rules in foi'ce in Ratnagiri, 
and the result showed that they were held at rates considerably 
below the survey assessment. Government, however, decided that 
the settlement had been permanent and must hold good in the 
future.^ 

Thirdly, there were the gair dasii lands, or lands which, as the 
word impoi'ts, were waste and unassessed, gair, without, and dast, 
rent or assessment. The gair dasti lands consist almost entirely of 
hill sides, which being uncultivated at the time of the last survey 
under native rule, were left unassessed. They are not, like the sheri 
tliikmis, lapsed assignments of lands for service or otherwise, but 
still come properly under the category of crown lands. Though 
iinassessed, they have for a great number of yea,rs been used by 
the dhdrekaru or holders of the neighbouring rice fields, forgathering 
grass and brushwood for ash manure. The hill side has in most 
cases, by some tacit or mutual agreement, been divided among the 
dhdrekaris, who have thus each held an apportioned share of 
what might otherwise have come to be regarded as common land. 
At the date of the British accession no regular revenue was 
derived from these lands. By degrees a system sprang up of 
leasing them for short periods to contractors. Persons were found 
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cultivating in tlaem witlioiit permission, but tlieir occupation was not 
disturbed when they consented to execute an agreement to pay a 
certain rent. Tims, by degrees, witli tbe increased dexnand for land, 
tbe whole area was leased under various agreements. Most of these 
leases were granted between 1853 and 1854, and declared that the 
lease should hold good until the new survey settlement. The 
leases, when no specific agreement had been entered into with 
individuals, were for large blocks of hill side, and were ^put up to 
auction. They were usually bought in by one of the dharelaris of 
the village, put forward by the whole body. This nominee collected 
the rent proportionately due by each occupant, and adding his own 
share, paid the whole to G-overnment. He did not acquire any more 
land by becoming the nominal lessee. He was, in fact, merely a puppet 
put forward by the villagers to go through the form of executing the 
lease with Government, so that they might each and all be left in 
undisturbed possession of land acquired irregularly. In most cases, 
as a consequence of this harmonious arrangement, the leases, when 
put np to auction, realised a very small, almost a nominal rent, 
because no outsider dared to bid against the village community. 
Occasionally, but rarely, where there were two hostile factions in a 
village, the lease would realise a fancy price, and endless bickering 
was the result. Ordinarily the rent realised was nominal. 

These lands also were remeasured and classified at the late survey, 
and as was to be expected, the survey assessment was found to be 
considerably in excess of the rent fixed in the lease which in every 
case was terminable on a new survey. Two questions then arose ; 
Isty Whether the lessees or the actual occupants should be registered 
as the holders of the lands, or whether the leases should again be 
put to auction ? 2nd^ Whether the lands should be re-let on the 
same rentals, or whether the survey assessment should be imposed ? 
In view of the circumstances above related, Government determined 
that the actual occupant in each case should be registered as the 
survey occupant and pay the full survey assessment.^ 

SECTION lY.- SEASON REPORTS. 

The follomng is a summary of the chief available facts regarding 
the state of the district during the thirteen years ending 1878-79 : 

In 1866-67, therainfall of 106*5incheswas plentiful and seasonable, 
and with a few exceptions the crops were on the whole good. 
Near Kharepatan over-much rain destroyed half of the rice crop. In 
Anjanvel and Suvarndurg, thougji the first sowings were washed 
away, the harvest was fair. Public health was good, though in some 
parts cholera, fever, and cattle-disease prevailed to a slight extent. 
The land revenue for collection rose from £101,479 to £104 634 
(Bs. 10,14,790 - Rs. 10,46,840), £172 (Bs. 1720) were remitted, and 
£808 (Rs. 8080) left outstanding. Rice rapee prices fell from 
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fifteen to twenty-two pounds, and ndchm, tlie food of tlie lower 
classes, from twenty-six to forty pounds. 

In 1867-68, tlie rainfall of 92*5 inclies was abundant, and tlie 
season fayourable. Public bealtb was good. The land reyenne for 
collection fell from £104,634 to £87,562 (Es. 10,46,340 -Es. 8,75,620), 
£157 (Es. 1570) were remitted, and £2331 (Es. 23,310) left 
outstanding. Eice rupee prices rose from twenty-two to eighteen 
pounds, and ndchni fell from forty to forty-three pounds. 

In 1868-69, the rainfall was 88*32 inches. The monsoon began 
fayourably, but later in the season the rainfall was partial and 
insufficient. On the whole, the season was scarcely an ayerage one. 
With few exceptions public health was good. Cattle disease 
appeared in some places, but the mortality was not great. The land 
reyenue f or collection rose from £87,562 to £91,530 (Es. 8,75,620- 
Es. 9,15,300), £150 (Es. 1500) were remitted, and £1423 (Es. 14,230) 
left outstanding. Eice rupee prices fell from eighteen to twenty 
pounds, and ndolini rose from forty -three to twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1869-70, the rainfall of 101*43 inches was short in the begin- 
ning, bnt plentiful in the latter part of the season. With a few 
exceptions the crops yielded well. Public health was on the whole 
good, and there was no great mortality among the cattle. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £91,530 to £93,406 (Es. 9,15,300 - 
Rs. 9,34,060) ; £309 (Es. 3090) were remitted, £227 of them on 
aoconnt of the introduction of the survey, and £1717 (Es. 17,170) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from twenty to twenty- 
three pounds, and ndcJini from twenty-eight to forty pounds. 

In 18 70- 71, though not very seasonable, the rainfall of 93*37 inches 
was sufficient. Though small-pox, diarrhoea, dysentery, fever, and 
cattle-disease prevailed to a slight extent, public health was on the 
whole good. The land revenue for collection fell from £98,406 to 
£89,650 (Rs. 9,34,060 - Rs. 8,96,500), £1136 (Rs. 1 1,360) were remitted, 
£1074 of them on account of the introduction of the survey, and 
£1217 (Es. 12,170) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-three to twenty-one pounds, and ndcJmi from forty to thirty- 
nine pounds. 

In 1871-72, the rainfall was 73*80 inches. The rain set in very 
early, but till August the fall was insufficient, and rice did not 
yield a full harvest. On the whole the other crops yielded well, 
and the season was not unfavourable. Dysentery, small-pox, and 
cholera prevailed to a slight extent in some sub-divisions ; and 
there was also slight disease among cattle. The land revenne for 
collection rose from £89,650 to £93,499 (Rs. 8,96,500 - Rs. 9,24,990), 
£1177 (Rs. 11,770) were remitted, £1052 of them on account of 
the introduction of the survey, and £3158 (Es. 31,580) left 
outstanding. Eice rupee prices rose from twenty-one to twenty 
pounds, and ndchni from thirty-nine to twenty-seven pounds. 

In 1872-73, the rainfall of 84*12 inches was seasonable, and the 
harvest fair. Public health was on the whole good, though cholera, 
small-pox, and dysentery prevailed to a slight extent. In Mandan- 
gad, during a temporary scarcity of grain before harvest, fifty persons 
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died from cholera^ weakness, and want. Many cattle also died from 
weakness, and fi’om a disease said to have been caused by the sudden 
and very heavy burst of the rains. The land revenue for collection 
fell from £92,499 to £91,422 (Es. 9,24,990 »Es. 9,14,220), £57 
(Rs. 570) were remitted, and £2515 (Es. 25,150) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices fell from twenty to thirty-two pounds, and ndchni 
from twenty-seven to thirty-seven pounds. 

In 1873-74, the rainfall of 83*64 inches, at first free and well 
timed, was later on scanty with long stretches of dry weather. The 
result was a harvest rather below the average. Except in Devgad, 
Malvan, Sangameshvar, and Khed, fever, small-pox, dysentery, and 
cattle- disease prevailed to a slight extent. The land revenue for 
collection fell from £91,422 to £88,997 (Rs. 9,14,220 -Es. 8,89,970), 
£75 (Rs. 750) were remitted, and £1365 (Rs. 13,660) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from thirty-two to twenty-seven pounds, and 
ndchni fell from thirty-seven to fifty pounds. 

In 1874-76, the rainfall was 121-60 inches. In June, July, and 
August, the fall was on the whole favourable, but in September a 
heavy downpour did great harm to the early crops. The late crops 
suffered from want of rain in October, and in some places from 
insects. Except in Dapoli, Ohiplun, and Sangameshvar, fever, 
dysentery, small-pox, and cattle-disease prevailed over most of the 
district. The land revenue for collection rose from £88,997 to 
£89,707 (Rs. 8,89,970 -Es. 8,97,070), £99 (Rs. 990) were remitted, 
and £663 (Es. 6580) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-seven to twenty-five pounds, and ndchni from fifty to forty- 
five pounds. 

In 1876-76, the rainfall of 136*48 inches was unseasonable and 
unequal, very heavy at one time and scanty at another. The failure 
of crops was, in rice-fields, estimated at from J to f, and in uplands 
at from | to Public health was bad. Except in Sangameshvar, 
cholera prevailed everywhere and carried off 762 persons. Fever 
was also common in Dapoli, Devgad, Malvan, and Rajapur. Cattle 
disease broke out all over the district causing the loss of 1625 head 
of cattle. The land revenue for collection fell from £89,707 to 
£89,383 (Rs. 8,9 7,070 -Es. 8,93,830), £769 (Es. 7690) were remitted, 
£706 of them on account of the introduction of the survey; 
and £592 (Rs. 6920) left outstanding’. Rice rupee prices rose from 
twenty-five to twenty-three pounds, and ndchni from forty-five to 
thirty-three pounds. 

In 1876-77, the rainfall of 68*25 inches was scanty, and the 
complete failure of the October rains seriously injured the late ndgli 
and hari\ and to some extent the rice. The loss in ndgli and vari 
was set down at |, and in rice at |. Barik was a complete 
failure. This failure caused distress amongst the poorest classes for 
whom a few relief works were opened. Though public health was on 
the whole good, dysentery prevailed in Malvan, Eatnagiri, Rajapur - and 
Ohiplun, and small-pox in all parts of the district but Rajapur. 
Cattle disease was fatal in 1154 cases. The land revenue for 
collection rose from £89^383 to £90,882 (Rs. 8,98,830 - Rs. 9,08,820), 
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£112 (Es. 1120) wei’e remittedj, and £1706 (Rs. 17,060) left 
outstanding. Eice rupee prices rosefrom twenty-three to seventeen, 
and ndclmi from thirty -three to twenty-four pounds. 

In 1877-78, the rainfall of 89*71 inches, though fitful and uneven, 
was on the whole favourable ; and despite blight and insects, the 
outturn in rice and iidgli was good. Up to the end of July cholera 
and dysentery were general. Cattle disease of one kind or other 
also prevailed in most sub-divisions and carried off 985 head of 
ca,ttle. The land revenue for collection rose from £90,882 to 
£93,772 (Es. 9,08,820 - Es. 9,37,720), £73 (Es. 730) were remitted, 
and £1112 (Es. 11,120) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices remained 
the same, seventeen pounds, while ndclmi fell from twenty-four to 
twenty-fi.ve pounds. 

In 1878-79, the rainfall of 165*66 inches was the highest on record. 
The season was on the whole favourable, rice especially yielding a 
good outturn. The land revenue for collection fell from £93,772 to 
£93,357 (Es. 9,37,720 -Es. 9,33,570), £78 (Es. 780) were remitted, 
and £1092 (Es. 10,920) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell 
from seventeen to twenty-three pounds, and ndclmi from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight pounds. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Up^ to tlie year 1812, except tlie fort and factory of Baiikot and 
nine suiTonnding Tillages Iianded oyer by the ^Pesliwa in 1756, 
tbe Britisb G-oyernment bad.no territory south of the riyer Apta, 
The Eesident of Bfckot, who was also the commandant of the 
garrison, did not at first enjoy extensiye judicial powers. He could 
only expel persons of a suspicious character under severe penalties, " 
and all offenders were sent for examination and trial before His 
Majesty^s Justices in Bombay. This state of things lasted till, in 
1803, the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Judge and Magistmte 
of Salsette was extended to Bankot, the court adjourning there for 
twenty days in each year. In 1811 the Bankot Eesident was invested 
with power to decide civil cases of not more than £10 (Es. 100), an 
appeal lying against his decision to the Circuit Judge at Salsette. 
He was at the same time placed in police charge of the district, and 
persons committed or held to bail were remanded to Thana to take 
their trial there. In 1812, when Mai, van and the surrounding districts 
were ceded by Kolhapur, a Resident was appointed with jurisdiction 
to try civil snits of not more than £50 (Rs. 500), an appeal lying, as 
in the case of Bankot decisions, to Salsette. Owing to the distance 
of M^lvan from Salsette the Resident was, in 1814, invested with 
increased powers, both civil and criminal, and made to some 
extent independent of Salsette authority. In 1815 the jurisdiction 
of both the Residents was further extended. Their decisions in 
suits above £40 (Rs. 400) were subject to an appeal to the Governor ' 
in Council, in the separate department of the chief court of justice, 
Sadar AdalaL Offenders were no longer sent to Thana for trial. 
The Circuit Judge went to Bankot and Mitlvan to deliver the jails 
twice a year. 

This arrangement continued till 1819, when the wdrole of the 
present Ratnagiri district passed into the hands of the English. In 
that year the two Residencies were abolished, and the southern 
Konkan was formed into a separate collectorate with Bankot as its 
head-quarters. In 1820 Ratnagiri was chosen as the most central 
and convenient place for the civil station of the district. The powers 
of Magistrate were modified and transferred from the Judge to the 
Collector, and the Judge constituted the Criminal Judge of the district 
with charge of the head-quarter police. The judicial machinery 
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consisted of a Judge^ a registrar;, an assistant registrar^ and two 
native commissioners. In the same yeai* two more native 
coinmLssioners were added. In 1827, when the territorial limits of the 
district were re-arranged, the courts of ciyil and criminal jurisdiction 
wore constituted anew. The staff of native commissioners was 
increased and the olSces of registrar and assistant registrar abolished^ 
and that of assistant judge created in their place. In 1880, when 
throe of its northern snb-divisions were placed under the direct 
control of the Thana Judge, Eatnagiri was, for purposes of civil 
and criminal justice, reduced to a detached station of the Thana 
district, with a senior assistant judge and sessions judge. Eatnagiri 
remained a detached station under Thana till 1869. 

In 1836, the designation of native commissioner was altered to 
munsif and sadar amin. In 1838, the oldest year for which 
detailed statistics are available, there were seven courts and 2805 
decisions. Twelve years later (1850) there were six courts and 4803 
decisions. In 1851, owing to press of work, a Joint Judge was 
stationed at Eatnagiri for one year. In 1860 there were six courts 
and 5580 decisions. From 1866 to 1869 a Joint Judge was again 
appointed, and in 1869 Eatnagiri was made a distinct district, and 
a Judge and assistant judge permanently stationed there. The 
staff of judicial functionaries was increased, and in 1870 there were 
in all nine judges and 6875 decisions. In 1872 an extra assistant 
judge was appointed for a year, and in 1875 an additional sub- 
judge was stationed at Dapoli. In 1879 the sub-judge^s court at 
Sangaineshvar was removed to Dovrukh. , 

At present there are in all ten judges in the district. Of these 
the District Judge is the chief, with original civil jurisdiction over the 
whole of the district, and power to hear appeals against the decisions 
of subordinate courts. The assistant judge tries original cases below 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000), and such appeal cases below £500 (Es.5000)as are 
referred to him by the District 3 udge. The first class subordinate 
judge at Eatnagiri, in addition to his ordinary jurisdiction, 
exercises special jurisdiction over the whole district in respect 
of original civil suits of more than £600 (Rs. 5000) in value. 
The other sub-judges are stationed at the chief sub -divisional towns 
of Dapoli, Chiplun, Devrukh, Eaj%ur, Devgad, Mai van, and 
Vengurla. The ordinary jurisdiction of the Eatnagiri sub-judge 
extends over the greater part of the Eatnagiri sub-division ; that of 
the Dapoli sub-judge over the Dapoli sub-division and some villages 
oftheKhed sub -division ; that of the Chiplun sub- judge over the 
greater pai4 of the Chiplun suh-division and some villages of the 
Khed sub-division i that of the Devrukh sub-judge over the greater 
part of the Sangameshvar suh-division and some villages of the 
Chiplun sub-division ; that of the Eajapur sub- judge over theEajapur 
suh-division and some villages of the Sangameshvar sub-division ; 
that of the Devgad sub-judge over the Devgad suh-division and 
some villages of the M^lvan suh-division ; that of the M^lvan sub- 
judge over the greater part of the M;41van suh-division ; and that 
of the Vengurla sub-judge over the Vengurla sub-division and 
some villages of the Mai van sub-division. 
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Tlie average distance , from tlieir sis fiiriliest villages^, of tlie 
District and assistant district Judges^ courts^ and ^of ^tlie first class 
siiB-jiidge^s court at Eatndgiri as regards its special Jurisdiction^ is 
seventy- eight miles. As .regards tlie ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Eatndgiri sixb-jiidge, tie average distance is nineteen miles ; that 
of tie Diipoli sab-judge 31 1 miles ; that of Obiplun 22| miles ; that 
of Devrnkh 30 | miles ; that of Edjapiir 30 | miles ; that of Devgad 
84| miles ; tiat of IMvan^ tiirteen miles ; and tliat of Yengurla 12| 
miles. 

At first tie working of tie courts was far from satisfactory. The 
decisions;, especially in cases wiero tie cause of action arose before 
tieir institution^ were unduly favourable to tie creditors. The 
long distances tie people iad to come was a great evil, hloney 
was wanted to take a man from iis iome to tie court, and as ready 
cash was most difficult to raise, men were ruined from no fault bufc 
poverty. Ex-parte decrees were a great evil. Intriguing suitors 
managed to have tie summons served so late that the defendant 
could not be in time and so lost his case.^ 

Partly from the litigious character of the people and partly from 
the minute sub-divisions of Khot estates, and until lately their 
uncertain relations to Government and the subordinate land -holders, 
civil suits in Eatnagiri have always been specially numerous and 
troublesome,^ 

The average number of cases decided daring the nine years 

Satndgm Ex^arte Decrees, 1878 was 7121. During^ the 

1870 ’ 1880 , first five years, the total rose from 

6375 in 1870 to 7290 in 1873, with a 
slight fall in 1874. It then again 
rose to 7601 in 1876, and again fell 
to 6918 in 1877. In 1878 it rose to 
7331. Of the total number of cases 
decided during the nine years, 53*17 
per cent have, on an average, as 
shown in the margin, been given 
against the defendant in his al:)senco. 
The proportion of cases decided in 
this way has varied little except in 
1873 when it rose to 67-69 and in 
1878 when it fell to 40*05. Of contested cases only 19*39 per cent 
have, during this period of nine years, been on an average decided 
for the defendant. The percentage of such cases decided in favour 
of the defendant fell from 22 in 1870 to 21*03 in 1878. In 230 
or 3*13 per cent of the whole nifmber of suits decided in 1878, the 
decree was executed by putting the piaintifi; in possession of the 
immovable property claimed. The number of casesof this kind 
fell from 401 out of 6375 in 1870 to 197 out of 7290 in 1873, 


I Bom. Rev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 88. 

* In. 1825, Mr. Dunlop noticed that the people seemed fond of going to law, and 
that the number of miscellane5us petitions was very much greater than in other 
districts. Bom. Rev, Rec, 121 of 1825, 58. 
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1875 . 

7502 

4029 

53-70 

1875 . 

7601 

4123 

64‘24 

1877 . 

6918 

35S2 

51*77 

1878 . 

7331 

3376 

46-05 

Tofcal . 

04,097 

34,082 

53-17 
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and tlien dui’ingtlio next five years rose to 230 out of 7331 in 1878. 
In 51*30 per cent of the decisions passed in 1878, decrees for money 
due have been executed by the attachment or sale of propei’ty. Of 
these 9*48 per cent have been by the sale of movable and 41*82 per 
cent by the sale of immovable property. Compared with 1870, the 
1878 returns of attachments or sales of movable and immovable 
property show a rise from 400 to 695 in the former, and from 1845 to 
3066 in the latter. 

Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of debtors during the nine years has considerably fallen, 
the total for 1870 being 389 against 70 in 1878. As will be seen 
from the following table, the number of civil prisoners has varied 
little during the nine years, the total in 1870 being 49 against 41 in 
1878. 

JRatndr/lri Civil Prisoners, 1S70 • 1S7S* 


Year. 

PRISONEUS 

Days. 

Eeleases. 

By aatis- 
f/ing the 
decree. 

At 

creditor’s 

request. 

No sub- 
sisienee 
ullowanoc. 

Disclo- 
sure of 
property. 

Time 

expiry. 

1870 

49 

■■.23. . 


10 

33 

■ 2 ■■•■■■ 


1871 : 

U 

38 

3 

8 

48 

4 

i 

1872 

40 

22 

1 

2 

29 

8 

It T 1 ' 

1873 

55 : 

25 1 

2 

6 

41 

6 


1874 

50 

. 89 .'■■ ! 

4 

9 

37 

4 

2 

1875 

63 

28 

1 

5 

50 

5 

la 

187G 

52 

81 

2 : 

3 

43 


4 

1877 

63 

19 

4 

9 

87 


1 3 

1878 

41 

27 

\ 

4 

34 


3 


(a) One was released on accounb ol the decree being reversed in appeal. 


Of the forty-one prisoners in 1878, thirty-six were Hindus and 
five Musalmans. 

'rhe following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the nine years ending 1878 : 


Ratnwjh'i Civil Courts, 1S70 - 1S78. 



o 

'CS 


Uncontested. 


Contested. 

Execution of Degrees- 

al 

*<: 

JH 

o 

to 

rJ3 

\ CQ 

1 

..' > 

o 

S'" 

i 

c3 

iSS 

to 

gg 

■g’s 

§■3 

'St 

Total 

iS 

-u . 

.>1:3 

■ ^ i 

|<W ■ 

|0 . 
.L3 V. 

[ Decree j 
' holder 1 
put in pos-1 

Attacliment or 
sale of proixjrby 

OJ 

<j 

eI 

P ^ 

OJ.O: 

Pi « 

O 

a 

o| 

' « 

: WM' 

1 ..TS Oj ■ 

'14 

|n, 

« : 

S- 

.... O ’■ 

B 

$.3 

II 

session of 
mimov* 
able 

pro|X!rty. 

Immov- 

able, 

Mov- 

able. 

1870 

0375 

£ S . 

7 7 

3441 

10 

424 ' 

98G 

mia\ 

991 

330 

192 

1513 

3S9 

401 

1 

1845 

400 

1871 

6834 

6 18 

3558 

30 

451 

1002 

50415i 

tois 

449 

293 

1790 

825 

323 

2048 

491 

1872 

0904 

7 17 

38 7G 

10 

424 

997 

6316 

1067 

310 

; 271 

1648 

264 

S27 j 

1898 

' 418 

3873 

7200 

7 4 

4206 

51 

407 

971 ; 

5635 

1035, 

207 

S53 

1655 

19S 

197 

3211 

, 635 

1874 

7232 

6 7 

3891 

125 

380 

1027 

.5429 ; 

1108 

3S2 

' 413 

1853 

193' 

1G3 

3029 ' 

583 

1875 

7502 

6 7 

4029 

169 

353 

1101 

5052! 

1164 : 

367 

I 319 

1850 

159, 

224 1 

3553 : 

805 

1876 

7601 

6 0 

4123 

279 

346 

1162 

5910' 

1040 

264 

397 

1691 

152 

199 

4238 

937 

1377 

6918 

0 8 

3582 

253 

310 

929 

5074 

1034 

366 

444 

1844 

93 

180 

3369 

742 

1878 

7331 

6 17 

3370 

213 

420 

1121 

5135 

1280 

462 

454 

1 

2196 

70 

230 

3066 

695 


(a) One rei'erred to arbitrators. (b) Throe referred to arbitrators. 
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.■ ' . staffs 
18S0. 


Ill August IBiO, an association was forraeil at Ratiiagiri fortlie 
purpose of settling by arbitratioiij, debt and otlier civil 

disputes. Tlioiigli tlie association is not yet i\}Fnially dissolved^ fclio 
court lias, since .November 1877, been virtnally closed for want of 
work. The members about forty-eight, in number are mercliauts, 
bankers, Govemment pensioners, pleaders, and newspaper editors. 
The business was managed by a committee helped by a secretary. 
Three of the members attended in turn to dispose of business. 
Before a case was heard, the parties stated in writing that they 
would be bound by the conrt^s award. Pleaders, if the parties 
wished, wei*e allowed to appear. The award was passed according 
to the opinion of the sitting members or of a majority of them, and 
unless the parties applied for a review, the award was final. Unless 
they were filed in the civil courts, these arbitration awards had no 
legal force. The members received no pay. To meet the expenses, 
except in pauper suits, an institution fee of one-fourth or one-sixth 
of the proper court fee was levied according as the suits were below 
or above £5 (Rs. 50) in value. In references from the civil courts, 
one-eighth of the court fee or 1^. (8 annas) was levied for each 
sitting. If the defendant absented himself, the whole fees, or in case 
of amicable settlement, half the fees, were refunded. During the 
fifteen months of the courPs existence (21st August 1876 to 23rd 
November 1877), of fifty-six suits filed, twenty-four were decided, 
twenty-four withdrawn or compromised, and eight dismissed. 

There is registration enough to employ ten sub -registrars, eight 
of whom are special, and two, head clerks to the Sangameshvar 
mamlatdar and the Guhagar mahalkari, belong to the ex-officio class 
of sub-registrars. The special sub -registrars are distributed one 
at each of the sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to the 
supervision exercised by the Collector who is the District Registrar, 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector General of 
Registration and Stamps, carried on by the Inspector of Registration 
for the third division of the Presidency, comprising the 
districts of Poona, Satara, Sholapur, Ratnagiri, and Kolaba. 
According to the registration report for 1877-78, the registration 
receipts for that year amounted to c€1030 125. 3d (Es. 10,306-2-0), 
and the charges to £776 135. Sd. (Rs, 7766-10-0), leaving a balance of 
£253 1 95. (Rs. 2539-8-0) . Of 332 7, the total number of registrations, 
twelve were wills, one was an authority to adopt, and twenty-six were 
documents affecting movable and 3288 affecting immovable property. 
Of these last, 1995 were mortgages, 955 deeds of sale, ten deeds of 
gift, 217 leases, and 111 miscellaneous. The registered value of 
the movable property was £592,85. M. (Rs. 6924-2-8), and of the 
immovable property £lil;480 75. Sd. (Es. 13,14,808-10-0), making* a 
total of £112,072 155. Id. (Rs. 11,20,727-12-8). 

As the long-pending hhot disputes are now settled, it is likely 
that with increased ifansfers of land, the operations of the Registration 
department will become moi^e important. 

At present (1880) twenty-five officers share the administration 
of criminal justice. Of these, one is the District Magistrate, four 
are magistrates of the first class, and twenty of the second and 
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third classes. Of the former three are coveBanted European 
civilians and one is a native. Except the District Magistrate^ who 
has a general supervision over the whole district^ each first class 
magistrate has an average charge of 1263 square miles and a 
population of 339,712 souls. In the year 1878, the District Magistrate 
decided two original and three appeal cases ; and the four first class 
magistrates, 120 original and ninety-three appeal cases. As Collector 
and assistant collectors, the magistrates have revenue charge of the 
parts of the district in which they exercise magisterial powers, and the 
huzur deputy collector has charge of the treasury department of the 
Collector's office. Of subordinate magistrates of the second and 
third classes there are twenty, all of them natives with an average 
charge of 1 89 square miles and a population of 50,956 souls. In 1878, 
they decided 543 original criminal cases. Besides their magisterial 
duties, these ofiicers exercise revenue powers as mamlatdars, 
mahalkaris, or the head-clerks of mamlatdars. Besides these, there 
are 1349 police receiving in surveyed villages an average yearly 
allowance of £1 5s. 3d (Es. 12-10-2), and entrusted wnth the powers 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act (Act No. VIII. 
of 1867). Of the whole nmnber, twelve, under section 15 of the 
Act, can in certain cases fine np to 10,9. (Es. 5) and imprison for 
forty-eight hours. The others, under section 14, cannot fine and can 
imprison for only twenty-four hours. 

There is no regular village police system. One of the leading 
villagers is generally chosen police fdtil for life or for a term of 
years, and the Mhdrs help him, acting as watchmen.^ In snrveyed 
villages the police is paid from Ss, to M 8s. (Es. 4 - Es. 44) a 
year, in unsnrveyed villages he is unpaid. 

Prom the table given below, it will be seen that during the five 
years ending 1878, 2426 offences, or one offence to every 420 of 
the population, were on an average committed. Of these there 
were on an average five murders and attempts to commit murder ; 
two culpable homicides ; twelve cases of grievous hurt and hurt by 
dangerous weapons ; seven cases of dacoity and robbery ; and 2396 
or 9876 per cent minor offences. 

At the beginning of British rule (1820), Eatn%iri villages, rude 
clusters of thatched mud huts without the shelter of village walls, 
were subject to night attacks of Mangs, Eamoshis, and other Deccan 
gang robbers. The people were most weak and spiritless, never 
offering any combined resistance. In so rugged a country, without 
the help of the villagers, it was most difficult for the police to 
capture the robbers who generally made good their escape.^ 

The ragged and broken character of the country, its numerous 
hills, rivers, and streams are the chief special difficulties with which 
the Ratnagiri police have to contend. In the north, Vanjaris and 
K4tkaris occasionally commit petty thefts, but as a rule the district 
is free from these and other wandering tribes. Among the better 
classes, abetting petty crimes, making groundless complaints. 


^ Further details have been given s^bove, p, l40. 

” Mr. H. P. Felly Oollector7 Bom, Eev, Eec, 16 of 1821, 334-336. 
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giving false cviilenee^ and bribery and forgery arc tbe most 
coiiimcm forum of crime. Tboogli very law-abiding, the people are 
most litigioiiB, tlio smallest differences in matters of riglit or custom 
resulting in a series of legal proceedings. ^ Tlio first phase of a 
dispute about immovable property is ^invariably an accusation of 
criminal trespass, or miscMef in i"einoving a wall or hedge, or theft 
in taking the produce of a disputed field or tree. The decision in 
such cases generally serves. as a... standing, ground, or, .evidence , in, a 
civil suit that followsl Agrarian offences are rare. ^ The hliots^ who 
are also the moneylenders, are sometimes at the instigation of the 
villagers waylaid and murdered, and their houses and haystacks set 
on fire. But this does not often happen.^ 

In 1878 the total strength of the district or regular police force 
was 743. Of these, under the District Superintendent, two were 
subordinate officers, 121 inferior subordinate officers, and 619 foot 
constables. 

The cost of maintaining this force was, for the Superintendent 
a total yearly salary of £840 (Rs. 8400) ; for the two subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of not less than £120 (Rs.. 1200), and 
the 121 inferior subordinate officers on yearly salaries of less 
than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly cost of £3060 8^, (Rs. 30,604) ; 
and for the 619 constables a sum of £5907 (Rs. 59,070). Besides 
their pay, a total yearly charge of £444 (Rs. 4440) was allowed for 
the horses and travelling expenses of the superior officers; £206 
8s. (Rs. 2064) for yearly pay and travelling allowance of their 
establishments; and £926 (Rs. 9260) a year for contingencies and 
other expenses, raising the total yearly charges to £11,883 16s. 
(Rs. 1,13,888) . On an area of 3789 square miles and a population of 
1,019,136 souls, those figures give one man for every 54 square miles 
and 1372 souls. The cost of the force is £3 Os. Id. (Rs. 30-0-8) the 
square mile, or 2|d. (1| annas) a head of the population, 

Inl878 of the total strength of 742, exclusive of the Superintendent, 
nine, two of them officers and seven constables, were employed 
as guards at district or subsidiary jails ; 128, sixteen of them officers 
and 112 constables, were engaged as guards over treasuries, 
lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 561, 100 of 
them officers and 461 constables, were engaged on other duties, 
and forty-four, five of them officers and thirty-nine constables, 
were stationed in towns and municipalities or employed on harbour 
duty. Of the whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 360 
were provided with fire arms; thirty-two with swords or with 
swords and batons ; and 350 with iatons only ; 366, seventy-six of 
them officers and 290 constables, could read and write ; and 145, 
six of them officers and 139 constables, were under instruction. 


^ Mr. A. T, Crawford Collector, Police Report, 1878. 

“Such a case of dacoity occurred on the night of the 27th March 1874, at the 
village of Harkoi in Bevgad. The house of one Mahid^ji Ichot was attacked by some 
forty men armed with sticks. Property worth £130 (Rs. 1300) was taken and the hJwi 
severely hmten. The offenders were not discovered. It seems that the robbery 
was committed by some strangers with the villagers’ help. Revenge seems to have been 
the chief motive. Only the day before, the property of three of the villagers had, at 
the instigation, been sold under a decree of the court. 
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Except the European Snpermtendent, all tlie members of the 
police force were notiyes of India. Of tliese^ ten officers and twelve 
constables were Braliiiians ; fifty-two officers and 331 constables were 
MaratMs including Savants ; and forty-three officers and 214 
constables were Hindus of other castes, including Vanis, BhandMs^ 

G abits, and Mhars^ one, -the Superintendent, and five constables were 
Christians ; and fourteen officers and sixty-one constables were 
Musalmans, 

In 1878, of twenty Jour persons accused of heinous crimes^ fourteen Working. 

or 58*33 per cent were convicted. Of 2717, the total number of 
pei'sons accused of crimes of all sorts, 1104 or 40*63 per cent were 
convicted. In the matter of the recovery of stolen property, of £2659 
16.^ (Rs. 26,598) alleged to have been stolen, £1583 4<s, (Es. 16,882) 
or 69*33 per cent of the whole amount were recovered. 

The following table gives the chief crime and police details for Crime, 
the five years ending 1878 : 1874- 187S. 
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ms. 


JRaiiidgiri Crime and PolicCt lS7^^m8, 


Offences anb Convictions. 



Murder and Attempt 
to Murder. 

Culpable Homicide. 

Grievous Hurt. 

Dacoities and 
Bobberies, 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

» 

§ 

% 

V 

a 

3 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

1 

Arrests. 

Convictions 

Percentage.: 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Poreent- 

tage. 

im ... 


5 

18 

6 

46-15 

1 

1 

1 

100 

6 

7 

4 

57*14 

4 

2 

2 

100 

1875 ... 

... 

7 

8 

5 

62-50 

1 

1 



17 

20 

14 

70-00 

9 

6 

6 

83*33 

1876 ... 


4 

4 

1 

25-00 

3 

5 

4 

80 

15 

18 

8 

44*44 

3 

1 

1 

: 100 

1877 ... 

... 
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6 

... 


4 

5 

4 

80 

15 

11 

3 

27*27 

10 

U 

5 

• 45*45 

1878 ... 

... 

6 

8 

5 

62'50 

1 

1 

1 

100 

C 

10 

3 

30-00 

9 

5 

■5 

100 

Total 

... 

25 

89 

IT 

43-58 

10 

13 

10 

76-9 

, 

1 

06 

32 

48*4 

35 

25 

18 

72 
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1 

! 8 

1 ! 

Arrests. 

Conviotions. 

*» 

1 

1 ' 

1 

Arrests. 

m 

a 

JO 

•1 

1 

Percentage. 

Stolon. 

Becover- 

ed. 

Percent- 

age, 

1874 ... 

1755 

i 

j 

S257, 

854 

26*22 

1771 

3280' 

867 

26*43 

£ s, 

697 8 

1 

£ s. 

410 6 

58-83 

1875 

2237 

2490 

944 

37*91 

2371 

2525 

968 

38*33 

1069 6 

1 761 10 

71*31 

1876 ^ 

1968 

2384 

1128 

47*31 

" 1993 

2412 

1142 

47*34 

1643 18 

1088 6 

66*20 

187.7 

2448 

2724 

^ 1175 

; 43*13 

2496' 

8757 

1187. 

43-05 

3090 16 

1577 14 

' 51-04 

187S 

3576 

2693 

1090 

j 40*48 ' 

3508 

2717 

1104 

40-63 

2659 1 

1583 4 

59-33 

Total ... 

11,084 

.Mill .] 

; 13,548 

5091 

37*5 

12,129 

13,691 

ms 

38*4 

9161 4 

5421 0 

50*1 


Corresponding details are available for the five years ending 1849« 
B 830-85 ' ■ 
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Btdndgiri Orbne^ 184o - 1S49. 


Year. 


Homicide. 

■ 

S .'S' 3 
53 ^ 

25 8 

i 

I: 

a 
■ M 

1 

w 

Total. 

Arrests. 

■sa 

1 
■ o 

1 

o 

t 
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&'3 

fiS 
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f 

f 

1845 

1 . 

1 

50 ■ 

18 

1623 

1693 

3172 

1612 

50-81 

£ . 'S. 

988 12 

£• ft, 

74 4 

7-01 

1846 

0 


11 ' 

11 

1706 

1854 

3150 

1512 

4S-00 

2130 2 

215 If) 

10-51 


G 


64 

6 

1 1751 

1827 

3518 

1912 

54-34 

1238 6 

241 12 

19-51 

vlS4$'. 

9 

3 

04 

6 

! isss I 

1965 

3295 

1634 

49*50 

1954 10 

716 2 

3G'09 

1849 

1 

1 

95 

5 

i 1575 1 

1677 

31G7 

1610 

61-02 

3592 4 

1730 4 

48-13 

Total... 

23 

5 

344 

46 

j 8528 

9016 

10,802 

8296 

00*82 

1 0904 0 

2977 12 

30*06" 


A comparison of tlie two statements shows for the whole 
amount of crime a comparative decrease from the yearly average 
of 1803 in the five years ending 1 849, or on the basis of the 1846 
census one crime to every 347 inhabitants, to a yearly average of 
2426 in the five years ending 1878, or on the basis of the 1872 
census one crime to every 420 inhabitants. The largeness of the 
head Miscellaneous, in the first period, was due to a number of cases 
of treason and rebellion, arising out of the disturbances in Kolhapur 
and Savantvadi. Murder cases are few. They were formerly, as 
they still are, the result of acts of adultery. Arson, formerly 
shown separately with a yearly average of nine cases, is now much 
less common. In robbeiy and dacoity there is a considerable 
falling off from a yearly avex’age of sixty-nine to seven. Formerly 
crimes of this class were generally committed at night, and the 
offenders were scarcely ever detected. 

In 1878, for protection of life and property, 3284 gun licenses 
were granted. These, in the Commissioner’s opinion, are necessary, 
as the eastern districts, bordering for nearly 200 miles with the 
Sahyadris, abound in wild beasts. 

Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners at 
the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is near the Collector’s 
office at Batn^iri a district criminal jail. Built about 
fifty -three' years ago, it has accommodation for 320 prisoners. 
The wards for the prisoners, which are vaulted and iron-barred in 
front, ai*e in a circle in the centre of the jail. Outside this circle 
there are three other wards, for females, quarantine, and untried 
prisoners, and four worksheds. The jail is managed by a staff 
twenty-three strong, and had, in 1879, a total population of 767 
prisoners, a large number of whom were transfers from the Bombay 
and Thana jails. The daily average was 346, Nearly two-thirds of 
the prisoners wei'e employed extramurally, in gardening, quarrying, 
and on public works. The jail industries are cottoncloth-weaving, 
carpet-making, coir-matting, and cane-plaiting. The total cost in 
1879 was £1951 (Es. 19,510) or an average of £6 12^. (Es. 56) to 
each prisoner. There are two gardens, one in front of the jail and 
separated from it by the road, the other within the compound at the 
back. The jail is remarkably healthy, the average death rate for 
the last ten years having been only 1*4 per cent of average strength.^ 

^ Dr. F, C. Barker, Buperinteadent Eatnagiri Jail. 
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REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

The earliest balance slieet of the district^ as at present constituted^ Chapter X. 
is for 1832-33. From teiTitorial changes, older accounts are useless Eeveime and 
for purposes of comparison. Since 1833 several changes have taken Finance, 
place in the system of accounts, but most items can be arranged under 1832-1873. 

corresponding heads in the forms now in use. Exclusive of the 
adjustment on account of alienated lands, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance sheet for 1878-79 amounted, under 
receipts, to £230,470 (Rs. 23,04,700) against £117,829 (Rs. 11,78,290) 
in 1832-*33, and under charges, to £206,762 (Rs. 20,67,620) against 
£135,628 (Rs. 13,56,280). Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such as post 
and telegraph receipts, the 1878-79 revenue under all heads. Imperial, 
provincial, local, and municipal, came to £136,249 (Rs. 13,62,490), or 
on a population of 1,019,136 souls, a share of 2^. (Rs. 1-5-6) per 
head. The corresponding receipts in 1832-33 amounted to £91,528 
(Rs. 9,15,280), which, according to the 1846 population of 625,782 
souls, gave per head a share of 2s. 11c?. (Rs. 1-7-4). 

During the last forty-seven years the following changes have taken Land Kevenae. 
place under the chief heads of receipts and charges : Land revenue 
receipts, forming 68’85 per cent of £136,249 (Rs. 13,62,490) the 
entire revenue of the district, have risen from £66,080 (Rs. 6,60,800) 
in 1830-31 to £98,807 (Rs. 9,38,070) in 1878-79. The increase is 
chiefly due ; (1) to the large area of land brought under tillage ; (2) 
to the rise in produce prices, as in some parts of the district the 
Government assessment is still collected in kind ; and (3) to the 
more correct measurements introduced with the suin^ey. The land 
revenue charges show an inci'ease from £11,157 to £83,665 
(Rs. 1,11,570 - Rs. 3,36,650). This is partly due to new grants and 
increase of cash allowances to village officers and partly to general 
administrative changes. 

The following statement; shows the land revenue collected in 
each of the forty-seven yeai's ending 31st July 1879 : 

Matiidgm Lmul Revenue^ 18S0-X879. 


Yms. 

Land 

Eovenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Eevonue, 

Year, 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Reveiine. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

1S30-81 

66,080 

1835-36 ... 

73,402 

1840-41 ... 

61,445 

1845-46 ... 

63,506 

1831-3^ 

66,681 

1836-37 

74,500 

1841-43 

58,601 

1846-47 

62,960 

1832-33 

73,371 ' 

1837-38 

75,945 

1842-43 

58,230 

1847-48 

67,265 

1S33-84 

72,360 i 

18.SS-S0 ,.,j 

73,707 1 

1843-44 

60,024 

1848-49 

70,748 

1834-88 . ... 

70,537 

1839-40 

65,712 

1844-45 

62,655 

1849-50 ' ... 

66,360 


^ Figures for the years between 1830 and 1867 are taken' from Statement No. 9 in 
Mr. Bell’s Excise Beport, dated 1st October 1869. Fibres for subseq[iieiit years arc 
taken from the Annual Eeports, 
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EaimigiTi Land Mevenuef tSSO-lS79-^ooiithmQ(h 



Laiiil 

Ucvemie. 

Year. . 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue, 

Year, 

Land 

Revenue. 

1850-51 

65,163 

1858-69 

& 

80,011 

1866-67 

104,634 

1874-75 

£ 

96,176 

U851-52. ■ 

61,558 

1859-00 

91,603 

1867-68 

87,719 

3875-76 

88,880 

1852.03 

64,500 

1860-61 

79,554 

1868-69 

1 95,564 

1876-77 

' 87,672 

3853.04 

69,142 

1861-62 

82,830 

1869-70 

90,717 

1877-78 

90,755 

^'1854-50. „ 

69,358 

1862-63 

80,514 

1870-71 

93,187 

1873-79 

93,807 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

70,834 

72,284 

76,120 

1863- 64 .. 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

105,912 

110,677 

101,479 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

92,659 

95,341 

92,442 



Stamp receipts have risen from £1620 to £14^482 (Es. 16,200- 
Es. 1,44,820), and stamp expenditure from £20 to £394 (Es. 200 - 
Es. 3940). The increase under botli heads is due to changes in 
the law and administration of the stamp revenue. 

Excise receipts have fallen from £13,341 to £8006 (Es. 1,33,410- 
Es. 80,060). Many old cesses such as the house-tax, buffalo-tax, 
and others were abolished in 1844. The expenditure amounted in 
1878-79 to £19 (Es. 190). There are many cocoa palms along the 
coast and a fair number of wild date, shindig trees in the villages 
near the Sahyadris, From the jaice of these trees Bhandaris 
manufacture spirits and sell them to the liquor farmers at a fixed 
price. Since 1868, the assessment on each tapped cocoa palm has 
been Is. (8 annas). 

Law and justice i^eceipts have risen from £367 to £815 
(Es. 3670 - Es. 8150),"and the expenditure from £10,876 to £17,333 
(Es. 1,08,760 -Es. 1,73,330), The rise in the expenditure is due 
to an increase in the pay of ofiB-cers and establishment and to the 
opening of new civil courts. 

Eoreats is a new head. The receipts in 1878-79 amounted to £835 
(Es. 8350) and the expenditure to £ll61 (Es. 11,610). 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the 
amount realised from the different assessed taxes levied between 
1860 and 1879. Owing to their variety of rates and incidence it is 
difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the result : 


Ratndglri Assessed Taxes, 1860 •1879, 


Tear, 

Amount. 

■ Year. 

Amount. 

Year, 

Amount. 

Income Tax. 


liceme Tax. 


Income Tux. 
1869-70 

3860 

3860-61 

2301 

1867-68 ... o ... 

2079 

1870-71 

2403 

1861-62 

5725 



1871-73 i 

3255 

1862-63 

3868-64 

3654 

2589 

CefptiJLeaU Tax. 


1872-73 ' 

748 

1861-65 

2801 

1868-69 1 

851 

Ziceme Tax. 
1878-79 ... ... 

4232 


Customs receipts have fallen from £7698 to £289 (Es. 76,980 - 
Ra. 2890). 

Salt receipts have risen from £4352 to £36,071 (Es.43,520- 
Rs, 3^60,710), and salt- expenditure from £12 to £3626 (Es. 120.* 
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Es. 35^260) . The increase in the receipts is due to the enhanced Chapter X* 

rate of duty. In 1832-33 salt and customs ti^ansactions were shown Eevemie and 

separately ; they were subsequently amalgamated and in 1871 linaiice, 
again separated. 

Military chargeshave fallen from £57,443 to £46,190 (Rs. 5,74,430- Military. 

Rs; 4,61,900) ; the decrease is due to the abolition of the military 
cantonment at Dapoli and the total withdrawal of troops. 

Postal receipts have risen from £258 to £4199 (Rs. 2580 - l^ost. 

Rs. 41,990), and post expenditure from £336 to £4538 (Rs. 3360- 
Rs. 45,880). 

Telegraph is a new head. The 1878-79 receipts amounted to Telegrapli. 
£366 (Rs. 3660) and the expenditure to £337 (Rs. 3370). 

Registration receipts have risen from £45 to c€1201 (Rs. 450- Eegistration. 
Rs. 12,010). In 1832-33 there were no charges ; they have since 
risen to £736 (Rs. 7360). 

Education receipts, a new item, amounted in 1878-79 to £313 Education. 
(Rs. 3130). The expenditure has risen from £124 to £1656 
(Rs. 1240 -Rs. 16,560). 

Police charges have risen from £65 to £11,237 (Rs. 650 - Police. 

Rs. 1,12,370). The increase is due to the removal of the military 
and to the reorganization of the police force. 

Medical charges have risen from £1749 to £2886 (Rs. 17,490- Medicine, 

Rs, 28,860). 

The 1878-79 receipts, £491 (Rs. 4910) against £33 (Rs. 330) in Jail* 
1832-33, represent the earnings of the Ratn%iri jail. The charges 
have insen from £37 to £2075 (Rs. 370 - Rs. 20,750), 

Transfer receipts have risen from £1 7,739 to £56,132 (Rs.1,77,390- Transfers. 
Rs. 5,61,320), and expenditure from £35,517 to £49,090 (Rs. 3,55,170- 
Rs. 4,90,900). The increased receipts are due to local funds income, 
to remittances from other treasuries, and to the adjustment of 
advances on account of boundaiy mark expenditure. 

In the following balance sheets for 1832-33 and 1878-79, the Balance Sheet, 
figures shown in black type on both sides ai^a book adjustments. On 1832-33 & I878-79, 
the receipt side the item £7975 (Rs. 79,750) I'epresents the 
additional revenue the district would yield had none of its lands 
been given away. On the debit side the item £865 (Rs, 8650) under 
land I’^evenue is the rental of the lands granted for service to village 
and district oflEicers. The item £7110 (Rs. 71,100) shown under 
allowances and assignments, represents cash allowances, the rental 
of lands granted to hereditary district officers whose services have 
been dispensed with, and religious and charitable grants continued 
from former governments. Cash allowances to district and village 
hereditary officers arc treated as actual charges and debited to land 
revenue. 


Chapter X. 
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liaiiidglri Balance Shed, 



Receipts. 







Head. 

1832-33. 

1S78-79. 



£ s. d. 

£ St d. 

Iwperiah 

A.— Supervised - 
by the Collector. | 

1 

Land Revenue 

Stamps ... *... 

Excise 

Law and Justice ... ... ... 

Forests ... ... 

Assessed Taxes “• 

Miscellaneous 

Interest on advances, loans, and arrears. 

€il01 8 9 

7611 1 7 

1019 IS Il- 
ls, 341 7 6 

626 4 41 

367 10 4 

33 2 9 

93,807 19 2 

7975 4 111 
14,'1S2 3 7| 
8005 IS 6j| 

815 12 C| 

S35 14 1D| 
4222 0 0 

295 2 6^ 

49 12 4| 


Total ... 

79,463 7 5^ 

132,514 3 7| 



8237 5 lU 

7975 4 m 

B — Administered 
by Departmontai « 
Heads. 

Customs ... ... ... 

Salt 

Public Works.,, ... ... 

Military ... ... ... 

M.int ... ... ... ... .. 

Post *«« ... •»» «»» .. 

Telegraph 

7698 13 0 

4352 2 111 

258 9 1| 

280 11 1| 
36,070 19 9| 
7132 9 10| 
1415 15 9 -5 

5 8 Hi 
4199 n 4| 

366 16 0 


Total ... 

12,309 5 3| 

49,480 12 11-1 

pyovifickiL 

Registration ... ... ... 

Education ... 

Police ... ... 

Medical ... ... ... 

.Tails .1. a.. ... ... ... 

Sales of Books, &c, ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

45 12 0 

0 11 8 

33 2 0 

1201 S 

313 0 7| 

45 13 6| 

207 0 5| 

491 10 in 

24 ll of 


Total ... 

70 6 8 

2343 6 5| 

I'rausfer Items J 
of Account. 1 

■ ■■ ■ 

Deposits and repayments of Advances 

and Loans ... ^ 

Bills and Gash Remittances 

Pension Fund receipts ... 

Local Funds ... 

17,454 0 10 

30 19 51 

214 16 7f 

32,*222 7 10^ 
12,766 7 m 

10 7 sl 
: 11,133 0 3| 


Total 

17,739 16 11 

56,182 2 8| 


Grand Total ... 

117,829 1 Of 

230,470 5 9 



8237 5 111 

7075 im 
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183:2-8$ and 1878-79, 


Charges. 


Head, 


Land Keveiinc 

Stamps 

Excise 

Law and 

Forests • 

Assessed Taxes 

Allowances and Assignments... 

Pensions to Government Servants 

Eocle.'siastieai 

Profit and Lo8,s ... 

Miscellaneous ... 


Customs ... 
Balt 

Public Works 
Military ... 
Mint 
Post 

Telegraph 


Registration 

Ed n cation 

Police 

Medical ... 

.Tails 

Cernetenerv Office rents, &e.. 

Piintuig 

Miscellaneons 

Public Works 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Deposits returned a.iid Advances and Loans made 

Bills and Cash Eeraittances 

Interest on Government Securities 

Local Fuads ... 


Total 
Grand Total 


1832-33. 

1878-79. 

£ s. d. 

■ £ 8. d, ' 

11,157 6 7^ 

33,605 13 nj 

337 4 8 

865 6 01 

20 9 11 

394 10 5i 


19 13 0.t 

. 10,-134 10 S| 

12,063 4 8| 

442 3 11 

6270 9 2 


1161 1 f>| 

4382 3 2^ 

9654 10 11- 

7890 1 U 

7109 18 llii- 

5-J51 12 5 

4569 9 8| 

18 18 4 -^ 

367 4 0 

33 4 2| 


0 14 61 

648 2 11 


31,741 2 10| 

8337 5 111 


12 11 21 
359 3 4 
67,443 G 3i 


58,161 3 1 


124 0 0 

m 12 0 

ms 18 9 
B7 I 4 
6 0 0 


1981 12 7 


22,915 3 10| 
12,519 19 Oj 

82“4 0 


35,617 6 10^ 


11 4| 

8237 5 m 


S7,612 19 6| 

7975 4 m 


0 0 
3526 8 
10,778 8 
46,190 3 
82 .1 
4538 8 Of 
337 9 10| 




71,403 0 lU- 


780 10 S,| 
1655 19 
11,287 12 0^ 
2886 8 6| 
2075 16 111' 
17 6 ti 
40 0 4| 


18,655 14 lOf 


31,292 19 f)| 
6953 9 3 
111 2 11 
10,733 4 Si 


1,090 16 3| 


206,762 11 8 

7975 4 ill 


Chapter X 
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DISTRICTS. 

Mevenue otli&r than Imperial. 


The district local lands collected since 1865 to promote mral 
education and supply I’oads, water, drains, rest*houses, diapensarios, 
and other useful objects, amounted in 1878-79 to a total sum of £9980 
{Rs. 99,300); the expenditure during the same year was £10,733 
(Rs. 1,07,330). This revenue is dx’awn from three sources, a special 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
local funds, and some miscellaneous items of revenue. The special land 
cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest 
as a school fund, yielded in 1878-79 a revenue of £6245 (Rs. 62,450). 
Smaller heads, including a ferry fund, a cattle pound fund, a 
ti’avellers’ bungalow fund, and a school fee fund, yielded £1691 
(Rs. 16,910). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£1854 (Rs. 18,540), and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue, to £141 (Rs. 1410). This revenue is 
administered by committees composed partly of official and partly of 
private members. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The 1878-79 receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as follows : 


Eatxagiei Local Fukds, 187S-79. 



PuUic Worhs, 


Receipts. 

Charges, 


Balance, 1st. April 1S78 

Two-thirds of the Land Ooss 

Road Tolls 

Rwries.., 

Cattle-ixinnds 

Travellers’ Hest-honses 

Contributions 

Miscellaneous 

s» 

743 8 

4165 8 

143 0 

874 16 

112 12 

16 1 

260 5 

129 18 

Establishment 

New Works ... 

Repairs 

Medical Charges 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, 31st March 1879 

5 . 

816 15 

1432 17 

2019 18 

G60 U 

1350 6 

164 18 

Total .. 

6435 8 

Total ... 

6436 8 


Instruction^ 



£ s. 


£ s. 

Balance, 1st April 1878 

.459 2 

School Charges 

3784 1 

One-third of the Land Cess 

2089 13 

Scholarships 

89 17 

School-fee Fund 

544 8 

School-houses, new 

356 2 

Contributions (Government) 

1489 8 

Ditto repairs 

177 19 

Ditto (Private) ... 

104 6 

1 Miscellaneous ' 

104 15 

Miscellaneous 

Interest on funded investment ... 

8 14 

2 0 ' 

Balance, 31st March 1879 ... 

234 17 

Total ... 

4697 11 

Total ... 

4697 11 


Since 1865 the following local fund works haye been carried out. 
To improYe communication^ 670 miles of road have been either made, 
cleared^ or repaired^ and planted with trees. To improve the water 
supply, 107 wells, thirty-six ponds, and fifty-one water-courses have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction, forty-eight 
schools, and for the comfort of travellers, sixty-four rest-houses, . 
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dliannshdldsy liaye been either built or repaii-ed. Besides these works^ Chapter X* 
one dispensary, sixty cattle pounds, and two staging bungalows have Eevenue and 
been constructed, and at the towns of Chiplun, Rajapur, Vengurla, Finance* 
and Ratnagiri, with the help of the municipalities, telegraph and 
water works have been undertaken.^ 

Since 1875 four municipalities have been established. In 1878-79 Municipalities, 
the total municipal revenue amounted to £2002 (Rs. 20,020) * Of 
this, £1498 (Rs. 14,980) were recovered from octroi dues, £281 
(Rs. 2810) from house tax, £17 (Rs. 170) from toll and wheel taxes, 
and £20f5 (Rs. 2060) from miscellaneous sources. Under the 
provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (VI. of 1873), the 
four municipalities of VengurIa,Ra]‘apur, Ratnagiri, and Chipliin are 
town municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with 
the Collector as president, and the assistant or deputy collector in 
charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
March 1879: 

Ratiidgin Municipal Details^ 1878-79. 


:Namb. ■ 

When 

establifiihed. . 

Popula- 

tion. 

Receipts. 

Octroi. 

1 ■ 
i ■ 

House- 
i tax. 

Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Assessed: 

Taxes. 

Miscel- 

laneous, 

Total. 

Vena-urla... 

RS-j^pur 

Ratnagiri 

Oliiplun 

Total ... 

1st April 1876 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

9000 
8207 
15,000 
5341 ; 

& s. 

727 5 
361 6 

406 6 

^ s. 

63 11 
107 14 
51 i 
68 15 

£ s. 

17 5 

... 

£ 8. 

40 6 
135 IS 

4 8 
'25 ■ 9 1 

£ 

848 7 
607 18 
65 9 
490 10 



1497 17 

281 1 

17 5 

... 

206 1 

2002 4 


Charges. 


Xame. 

1 i 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

1 

Instrnc- 

Works. 

Miscel- 

Total. 

1 

INCTDBNCE. 


tion. 

Original, 

Repairs. 

laneous. 


Vengurla 

Rdjdpur 

Ratnagiri 
Chiplun 

£ s. 

no 9 
146 2 

69* 6 

£ s, 

62 13 
SS 4 
31 8 
13 17 

1 

£ ». 
69 7 
437 11 

ISr 0 

v £ a. j 

7 10 
11 10 

74* 3 ’ 

£ 8. 

991 13 

io 1 
65 19 

£ s. 

13 18 
12 2 

1 33 
81 3 

£ 8. 

62 9 
61 18 

0 17 

9 11 

£ s. 
1307 19 
707 7 
43 19 
448 19 

£. . 8. ' d! .' 

0 1 10 

0 15 

0 0 0, 
0 1 10 

Total ... 

325 17 

146 2 

641 18 

93 3 

1067 18 

108 16 

124 16 

2508 4 

0 10 


' Details of these water works are given in the accounts of the different towns ; see 
below, ‘‘Places of Interest”. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1878-79^ tliere were 119 Goyernment scliools^ or one sciiool 
for every eleven inliabited villages, with 8247 names on the rolls, 
and a»n average attendance of 6287 pupils, or 1'16 per cent of 
541,142, the entire population of not more than twenty years of 
age. 

Excluding superintendence, the total expenditure on these schools 
amounted in 1878-79 to £4627 (Rs. 46,270). Except the Ratnagiri 
high school, a purely Government institution, all were local fund 
vernacular schools. No private school obtained a Government . 
grant. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the educational 
inspector, central division, the schooling of the district was, in 1 878-79, . ; 
conducted by a local staff 329 strong. Of these, one was a deputy/ 
inspector, with general charge over all the schools of the district 
drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800) ; one was an assistant 
deputy inspector drawing a yearly pay of £60 (Rs. 600) ; and the , 
rest were masters and assistant masters of schools with yearly salaries 
ranging from £6 to £420 (Rs. 60 - Rs. 4200). 

Of 119 Government schools, in 114 Marathi only was taught and 
in four Urdu. The remaining school was a high school teaching 
English, Marathi, and Sanskrit up to the Bombay University entrance 
standard. Of the vernacular schools, four were for girls and the 
rest for boys. 

Besides the Government schools, there are (1879) five registered 
and 292 unregistered private vernacular schools. Before the 
introduction of Government education every large village had one 
or more private schools taught either by Shenvis or Konkanastli 
Brahmans. In 1856 there were in all 204 schools of this sort with 
a nominal attendance of 3869 pupils, 1029 of them Brahmans, 952 
Musalmans, 550 Marathas, 419 Bhandaris, two Mhars, and the rest; 
of other castles. The masters of the present private schools, who are 
not ‘generally a very high class of men, keep them open only so long 
as they pay, at times closing them when they have other business 
in hand. The fees, paid in money or grain, amount to a yearly sum' 
of from £2 10s. to £14 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 140). Every boy on first enteriug 
worships Sarasvati the goddess of learning, giving the master a 
cocoanut, one sher of rice, two or three betelnnts, and from 6cl. to. 
2s, (4 as. - Re. 1) in cash. On the eleventh day, ekdclashiy of every 
fortnight the master gets fci. (one pice) from each of his pupils, and 
certain extra fees at diflei^ent stages in their progress. Besides tb- 
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Modi or current! Maratlii widting and reading, greafc attention is 
paid to teaching mental aritlimetic. In the morning devotional 
songs, hhiipdvalisj and in the evening verses in honour of Ganpati 
and Sarasvati, and the multiplication tables are shouted out by all 
the boys at the same time. The schools are held in village temples 
or on the verandah of the master’s dwelling. 


The following figures show the increased means for learning to read 
and wxite offered by Government to the people of the district daring 
the last fifty-five years. In 1824, besides private schools in large 
and populous villages, there were three Government schools, one 
at Ratnagiri with 146 pupils, one at Nandivra with f orty-f our pupils, 
and one at Chip lun with thirty-two pupils. In the private schools, 
5080 children, including five girls, were being taught the rudiments 
of learning. Of 5302, the total number of pupils, 1354 or 26*5 
per cent were Brahmans. As already noticed (page 185), between 
1822 and 1828 the Scotch missionaries at Bankot had as many as 
seventy-nine schools and 3219 scholars, 300 of them girls. In 1845 
the first English school was started by Government at Ratnagm. 
In 1853 the Board of Education, besides the English school at 
Ratndgiri with forty-six pupils on the rolls, maintained eighteen 
vernacular schools with 842 pupils. In 1855-56 there were in all 
twenty Government schools with 2403 names on the rolls. The 
English school at Ratnagiri was made a high school in 1862. In 
1865 the number of Government schools had risen to seventy-one, 
with 5006 names on the rolls, and an average attendance of 8782 
pupils. Of these, besides the high school at Ratnagiri, eight were 
second grade Anglo-vernacular schools, two at Ratnagiri and one 
each in the towns of Vengurla, Chiplun, Dabhol, Malvan, Raj4pur, 
and Dapoli. In 1875-76, including the high school at Ratn%iri, 
there were 140 schools with 8568 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 6454 pupils. At present, 1878-79, as the 
Anglo-vernacular and some other schools have been abolished, 
there are only 119 schools with 8247 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 6287 pupils, or on the basis of the 1872 
census 1*16 per cent of 541,142, the total population of not more 
than twenty years of ago. 

Before the establishment of girls’ schools, a few giils used to 
attend private schools. The first girls’ school was opened at 
Ratnagiri in 1865, with twenty-five names on the roll. In 1873-74 
there were four ghls’ schools, one at Ratnagiri, two in Malvan, 
and one in Dapoli, with 161 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 112 pupils. At pi;esent there are four Government 
girls’ schools at Ratnagiri, Malvan, Vengurla, and Kelshi, with 221 
names on the rolls and an average daily attendance of 145 pupils. 
Besides these, a girls’ school, lately opened by a missionary lady in 
Ratnagiri, is attended by about twenty-five pupils. 

The 1872 census returns give, for the two chief races of the district, 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
187,661, the total Hindu male population of not more than twelve 
years of age, 10,268 or 5*47 per cent ^ of 62,751 above twelve 
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Schools, 

1865-1879. 


and not more tliaa twenty years 7095 or 11*30 per cent; and of 
203j307 aboYe twenty years, 2062 or 1*01 per cent were able to 
read and write, or were under instruction. Of 176,507 tlie total 
Hindu female population of not more than twelve years of age, 93 or 
0*05 per cent ; of 72,470 above twelve and not more than twenty 
years, 25; and of 238,353, above twenty years, 30 were able to read 
and write, or were being taugbt. 

Of 15,729 tbo total Musalman male population of not more tban 
twelve years of age, 1185 or 7*53 per cent ; of 4334 above twelve and 
not more tban twenty years, 468 or 10*79 per cent; and of 15,597 
above twenty years, IGM or 10*41 per cent were able to read and 
write, or were being taugbt. Of 14,422 tbe total Musalman female 
population of not more tban twelve years, 10 ; of 5534 above twelve 
and not more tban twenty years, 3; and of 19,218 above twenty 
years, 21 were able to read and write, or were being taugbt. 

Before 1865-66, there wei*e no returns aiTanging tbe pupils 

according to race and 



PuHLs BY Eace 

1865-1879. 


Eace. 

1865-66. 

Eercent- 

age. 

1878-79. 

fercent- 

age. 

Increase. 

Hindus 

4890 

•84^^ 

7884 

•83 


Musalmiins ... 

103 



*22 

349 

•46 

1 -24 

Total ... 

4999 

•so 

8233 

•81 

o-oi 


religion. Tbe statement^ 
given in tbe margin 
shows that of tbe two 
chief races, Hindus have 
a larger proportion of 
their boys and girls 
under instruction. 

Of 8247, tbe total number of pupils in Government schools at tbe 
end of March 1879, there were 3942 or 47*79 per cent Brahmans; 
329 or 3*9 per cent Ksbatris including ninety-nine Kayastb 
Prabbus, and others ; 780 or 9*45 per cent trading castes, including 
seventy»eigbt Lingayats, fourteen Jains, and others ; 1178 or 14*28 
per cent cultivators; 490 or 5*9 per cent artisans; 118 labourers and 
menial servants ; two low castes ; and 946 or 11*4 Other Hindus^ ; 
349 or 4*23 per cent Musalmfes ; thirteen Christians ; and one Jew, 
Mhars and other low caste boys sit in the school house verandah, 
while Kliarvis are allowed to sit with the other boys. Of 221 the total 
number of girls enrolled in 1878-79 in the four girl s^ schools 218 
or 98*65 per cent were Hindus ; and three or l’S5 per cent were 
Musalmans. 

The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government. 


1 The census of 1846 gives 577,984 Hindus and 45,822 Musalmdns. The census of 
1872 gives 941,049 Hindus and 74,834 MusalmAns- On the basis of these figures the 
population and percentage figures for 1866 and 1878 have been calculated. 


RatndgiH School Meiurny 1855^66^ 1865-66^ and 1878-79. 
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A comparison of tlie present. (1878-79) provision foi' teacHng the 
town and country population gives the following results. In the 
town of Rafcnagm there are four Q-overmnent schools, with, out of 
613 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 475 pupils. Of 
these schools, one is a High school and three vernacular schools, 
two for boys and one for girls. The first English school in 
Ratnagiri was opened on the 1st April 1845. Seventeen years later 
(25th September 1862) it was raised to the rank of a high school. 
The staff is a head master, eight assistants, and a slidstri or 
Sanskrit teacher. The subjects taught are English, Sanskrit, 
Marathi, history and geography, pure mathematics, and natural 
science. Special success has attended the study of Sanskrit as 
shown by the number of Ratnagiri students who have won the 
Jagannath Shankar Shot Scholarships at the Bombay University. 
Between 1865 and 1879, 192 students passed the Bombay University 
entrance examination.^ The number of boys in the school in January 
1880 was 166 of whom a large majority were Ghitpavan Brahmans,^ 
The boys are mostly of poor physique and constitution ; but they are 
hardworking, well behaved, and as might be expected from their 
class, highly intelligent. A gymnasium attached to the school is 
presided over by a professional gymnast. Many of the hoys gain a 
degree of skill in the various athletic exercises which are taught 
in the intervals of study. The number of pupils in the high 
school has of late years steadily declined. The causes assigned are 
the opening of other high schools in the Southern Maratha country, 
poverty, the raising of school fees, and the diminished value of English 
education. The three vernacular schools, two for boys and one for 
girls, are all provided with convenient school houses. The boys^ 
school in w'hich the teaching is most elementary, had on the 
1st April 1879, 189 scholars on the roll, of whom 66 were Brahmans, 
109 other Hindus, 13 Muhammadans, and one a Portuguese. 
The other boys^ school for more advanced boys, had (1st April 
1879) 195 scholars on the roll, of whom 132 were Brahmans, 57 
other Hindus, 4 Muhammadans, and 2 Portuguese. The girls^ 
school had (1st April 1879) 61 pupils on the roll, of whom 20 were 
Brahmans, and the rest other Hindus. The attendance is irregular 
and the girls leave the school at too early an age to make any real 
progress. The age of the girls is from six to ten and the utmost 
they can learn during their short term of school life is a little 
reading, writing, simple arithmetic, and plain needlework. No 
admission or monthly fee is charged and free books and slates are 
provided. Notwithstanding these and other encouragements the 
institution, though of many years! standing, has never had much 
success, 

A school of industry was established on the 1st of April 1879, the 
local funds committee purchasing from the proprietors the buildings, 
workshops, plant, and machinery of the old Ratnagiri Steam Saw 


1 The details are : 1865, 4 ; 1866, 9 ,* 1867, 8 ; 1868, 22 ; 1869, 13 ; 1870, 13 ; 1871, 
18 ; 1872, 24 ; 1873, 18 ; 1874, 15 ; 1875, 13 ; 1876, 8 ; 1877, 9 ; 1878, 5 ^ and 1879, 33, 

2 Of the total of 166, 138 were Brahmans, 20 other Hindus, 7 Muhammadans, and 
one a Christian. 
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Mills Coinpaiiy.'^^ Tlio general permanent establMiment of the 
school consists of a. superintendent^ a head master, a clerk and 
o,ccDiinl"ank a storekeeper, a timekeeper, and an OYerseei% The saw 
mills and workshop esta]}lishment consists of one saw mill overseer, 
mestriy one head and one assistant carpenter and machine overseer, 
one boys^ overseer, one fitting tool overseer, three carpenters, one 
saw sharpener, three saw tenders, and two belting tenders and 
oilmen. For the engine and boiler house a further establishment of 
one engine tender, two firemen and a boy is maintained. The total 
monthly cost of this fixed establishment is about £50 (Rs. 500). 
Extra hands, carpenters, smiths, and other workmen are taken on 
from time to time according to the work on hand. The scholars 
are of all ages from seven to fifteen. After a month^s probation, 
they are paid, according to the value of their work, from 2s. to Ifis* 
(Re. 1 -- Rs. 8) a month. Their parents are not required to enter 
into any bond or agreement. The school hours are for reading and 
"writing from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. ; from 9 a,m. to 11 a.m. in the workshop ; 
from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. meals and recreation; from 1 p.m, to 4 p.m, 
in. the workshop; from 4 to 5 p.m. arithmetic and mensuration. 
The boys are taught in succession the use of the simpler 
carpenter’s tools, hand planing, and making mortices and tenons. 
As soon as they are proficient in this and in the square and foot 
rules, they are taught the use of fitting tools, circular saws, tenoning 
and morticing machines, fret and vertical saws, drilling machines, 
saw sharpeners, and lathes. As the boys become more advanced, 
they are taught practical mensuration by lining out with chalk on 
the floor full sized plans of roofing, scantling, door and window 
frames, and other similar work. To this follows instruction in 
taking out quantities and making estimates, and lastly the drawing 
of designs and the working of the steam engine.^ The number of 
pupils on the opening of the school on the 1st April 1879 was 37. 
Six months later (1st October) the number had risen to 45. 
The boys are of various castes, Brahmans, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
Vanis, Bhandaris, Marath^s, Shindas, Kunbis, and Gabits being 
represented as well as Musalmans. 

Besides these Government institutions there are eleven private 
or indigenous schools. Of these one was a English school teaching 
to the third standard, four gave instruction in Marathi, three in 
Hindustani and Arabic, two were Missionary vernacular schools one 
for boys and one for girls, and one was a Veda school. The 
attendance at the Marathi schools varies from forty to thirty-five, 
while the Muhammadan schools each attract about twenty boys who 
are taught little else but to read the Kurdn. 

The American mission boys’ school has an excellent house and is 
attended by about sixty pupils. Their girls’ school, attended by 
about twenty-five pupils, has no special building. 


^ A more detailed history of this institution will be found in Chap. VI. p, 189. 
^Collector’s 509, I7th February 1879, 
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In 1867 a Vedio school, Veda sMlciy was started and continues to 
flonrish with an attendance of about fourteen pupils* The scholars^ 
nsiiaily the sons of mendicant, bkikekuh^, Brahmans, are supported 
by the members of the school committee. The funds, wdiich are 
increasing', amount to £200 (Bs. 2000 ) ; a school house has been built 
and the teacher,. gfu-TO, is;paid a yearly salary of £10 (Rs. 100 ). The 
instruction is limited to the mere recital of the Yedas and the ' 
incantoMons, manims, repeated at Hindu rites and ceremonies. No 
attempt at explanation or translation is made. 

In Malvau there were in 1878-79 three Government vernacular 
schools, with a roll call of 385 names and an average attendance 
of 310. Of these schools two were for boys and one for girls. The 
average yearly cost of each pnpil in the boys^ schools wns 9.^. 2 |(L 
(Rs. 4-9-6), and in the girls^ school 13.s-. 5|d. (Rs. 6-11-7). In 
Vengurla there were in 1878-79 three G-overninent vernacular 
schools, with 313 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
230. Of these two were for boys and one for ghds. The average 
yearly cost of each pupil in the boys’ schools was 8s. bd, (Es. 4-3-4), 
and in the girls’ school 12s. lOd. (Rs. 6 - 6 - 8 ). InMasura there was 
in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school for boys, with 108 
names on the school books and 77*5 in average attendance. The 
average yearly cost of each pupil was 95 . 7 |ti (Rs. 4-13-2), In 
Ghiplun there was in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school. 
The number on the rolls was 153, the average attendance 114, and 
the yearly cost of each pupil 85 . SJd. (Rs. 4-3-5). In Harnai there 
was in 1878-79 one Government vernacular school, with 107 names 
on the rolls, an average attendance of ninety, and an average 
yearly cost of each pupil of 8$. 4|d. (Es. 4-2-11). In Rajapur there 
were in 1878-79 two schools for boys, with a total roll call of 196 
names and an average attendance of 139. Hindustani was taught 
in one school and Marathi in the other. The average yearly cost 
of each pupil in the Hindustani school was 145. 4fd (Rs. 7-3-1), and 
in the Mardthi school IO 5 . 7^d. (Rs. 5-5-0). 

Exclusive of the seven towns of Eatnagiri, Malvan, Vengurla, 
Masura, Ghiplun, Harnai, and Rajapur, the district of Ratnagiri wuis 
in 1878-79 provided with 103 schools, or on an average one school 
for every twelve inhabited villages. 

The following statement shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions : 

JRatndgin Village Schools, 1S7S, 


Sub-divisions. 

Villages. 

Popula- 
tion. . 

Schools, r 

SUE-DI VISIONS. 

Villages. 

Pep Ilia- 
tion. 

Schools. 

Boys.' Girls. 

Boys.| Girls. 

Dupoii 

242^ 

136,944 

16 

1 

Devgad 

220 

124,116 

9 


Khod 

146 

89,647 

6 

■■ ' '■ 

I 1^X61 van ... ... 

CO 


7 


Chiplun 

211 

168,882 

14 


Vengurla 

9 

20,092 , 

4 


Sangameslivar 

m 

307,892 

IS 







Katnjigiri 

159 

118,962 

23 







E^jiipur 

161 

131,176 

10 


Total ... 

12S7I 

054,633 

102 

i 


Tlie^e arc libraries, and reading rooms at six phices, Ghiplun, 
Dapoli Malvan, Rajapur, Ratnagiri, and Vengurla Only the 
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Eatnagiri and Vengurla libraries liave special buildings. Tbe rest, are 
lodged in G overnment rooms, scbools, or offices. A few of tbe leading 
yoruacLilar papers and magazines are found on tbe library tables, 
and tbe miniber of books varies from fifty to 725. Nearly 
ninety ineml:)ers support tbe Vengurla library. In other places tbe 
number varies from five to tbbty-five. Except at Ratnagiri and 
Vengurla where they nearly amount to £30 (Rs. 300), tbe yearly 
receipts generally vary from £2 to £10 (Es. 20-100). 

Three Marathi weekly lithographed newspapers are published, 
two the Jaganmitra ^ Friend of the World ^ and Sati/asJiodliak 
^ Truth Seeker ^ in the town of Ratnagiri, and one, the Mdhan 
SanidcJidr and Vengurla Vritt ^ Malvan and Vengurla News ^ in 
Vengurla, The Jaganmitra is an old paper of some standing. 
The rest are very ordinary prints. A small monthly Marathi 
magazine called VidijtUndla ‘ Garland of Knowledge ’ is also 
published in the town of Ratnagiri. 
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CJHAPTEE XII 


HEALTH. 


I'NTEEMiTTBiT fevep^ tlie preTailing iliseasC;, is eomiiioiiosl} in 
August, and September. Tlie lower classes, with scanty and poor 
food and inneh exposure to I’ain, suffex* sererelj from fever. Some 
yeats ago Bankot was so feverisli that the iiiahalkarfs office had to 
be moved to Mandanga*d. Of late, without any apparent cause, the 
climate has become more healthy. 

Leprosy is commoner than elsewhere, especially in the inland parts 
of the centre and north* In 1871 there were more than 1600 lepers, 
or one to every 636 of the population and five for every four villages. 
More than one-third were bad cases with mutilation of hands and 
feet* The proportion of male to female sufferers was four to one. 
Their ages, especially among the females, were advanced, and there 
were few leper children. Musalman lepers are very few, while among ■ 
Hindus, the chief classes are Maratha and Kunbi cultivators, and 
next to them Mhars. Heredity is more marked than u^aid 

Cholera rages every year more or less severely in some p&rt of 
the district. The epidemics of 1820 and 1837 are mentioned as 
specially widespread and fatal. In 1869, 1871, and 1872 there 
were serious outbreaks at Vengurla. Except in 1877, the town of 
Batnagiri has enjoyed a remarkable freedom from cholera. 

Small-pox is voxy common in the town of Eatnagiri. Both in 
1871 and 1872, the disease was of a very deadly type. 

During the rainy season dysentery is very fatal. In 1873, there 
were 257 deaths in Vengurla and Mai van. 

Especially in the south of the district the people suffer much 
from bilious attacks which often take the form of intermittent fever 
and cholera biliosa. Disease of the nervous system, showing itself 
in mental alienation and paralytic affectioits, is ti not uncommon 
result of the habitual use of narcotic drugs, huchli^ Htrychiios nux 
vomica, thorn-apple, dhotray Datura hummatu, and a eoai^se kind of 
spirit called pheni distilled from toddy. Itch and other forms of 
skin disease are common along the coast. Scurvy, sometimes 
observed among prisoners, presents symptoms somewhat different 
from those of the sea scurvy. 

Worms is a very geneial disease. They are passed in large 
numbers both by young and 'grown-up persons. 


^ Surgeon V,. Carter, M.D.,; Trans. Heel and Pliys. See, Bom, XI, 162- 167, 
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Tlie district is ill supplied witli Iiospitals and dispensaries. 
There are only three civil hospitals at Eatnagiri, Ddpoli^ and 
Vengiirla camp. In 1878;» there were in all 9655 treated in the 
three hospitals^ 283 of them in-door and 9372 out-door patients. 
The total amount spent in checking disease in the same year was 
£2510-1-4 (Rs. 25,100-10-8). The following working details are 
taken from the 1878 hospital reports. 

The Ratnagiri civil hospital, originally built and used as a 
criminal jail, is some distance from the town. It is well built 
and airy, and has room for forty patients. It has one large ward 
for men, and smaller wards for women and for insanes. Additional 
accommodation is much needed. There are no quarters for servants, 
and those for the hospital assistant and medical pupil are badly placed. 
In 1878, 166 in-patients and 2828 out-patients were treated, most 
of them for malarious fevers and bowel affections. There were seven 
deaths chiefly from injuries. Seven major and fifty-seven minor 
surgical operations were performed. The total cost of the institiitioh 
amounted to £1090-4-9 (Rs, 10,902-6-0) or 7^, 2p. (Rs. 3-9-9) a 
patient. 

The Dapoli civil hospital, established in 1860, has a building of 
its own, formerly the storeroom for the arms and ammunition of 
the Veteran Battalion. Well situated in the centre of the camp, it 
has but one ward with eight beds and no separate compartment 
for women. In 1878, the chief diseases were malarious fevers, 
respiratory affections, diarrhoea, and skin diseases. The total 
treated in the year were twenty-eight in-door and 2715 out-door 
patients. There were sixty-five successful vaccinations. The cost of 
the hospital was £844-ll-5| (Rs. 8145-11-9) or 6s. 2d. (Rs. 3-1-4) 
a patient. 

The Vengiirla civil hospital has a building of its own, a massive 
structure supposed to have been raised by the Portuguese or Dutch. 
It has two wards ivith ten cots and two end rooms, one used as an 
office and store, the other as an operating room. The roof is tiled 
and the floor stone-paved. There is a good plinth and sullieiefit 
ventilation. Except during the last two years, 1877 and 1878, the 
attendance has been very meagre with generally not more than two 
in-patients and twenty-nine out-patients. During the last two years, 
from the prevalence of malarious fevers, attendance has considcraWy 
increased. In 1878, the chief diseases were malarious fevers, 
rlieumatism, respiratory affections, and skin diseases. The lotal 
treated were eighty-nine in-patients and 3829 out-patients. Nine 
deaths ^ occurred among the in-patients due to bowel diseases 
and injuries. There were sixty-eight successful vaccinations, llie 
cost of the hospital was £575 5a. l|d. (Es. 5752-S-lO) or 2s. 11. id. 
(Re. 1-7-5) a patient, ■ ' ' ■ 

The Ratmtgiri leper hospital, established in 1875, has birildim”^^ 
costing about £2700 (Rs. 27,000) and with room for 100 fnitmik. 
They stand about two miles from the station on an isohited priri tO' 
the rocky eastern tabledand. Most of rhe funds were providcif by 
the liberality of Mr. Dinsha Maaikji Petit, a Farsi mmilmuaii uf 
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Bombay^ whose name the institation bears. The balance was met 
from the district local, funds supplemeuted by minor popular i 

contributions. The hospital is maintained by a yearly grant of I 

£250 (Rs. 2500) from Government and £200 (Rs. 2000) from the : , 
district local funds. There is a resident hospital assistant and the ; i 
civil surgeon of the station, in whose charge _tho institution is, visits | 
it three times a week. The general aifairs of the hospital are ,| 
managed by a local committee of which the Collector is ex-officio I 
president. The mmrher of patients varies considerably, being | 
always greater duihng the i-ainy months (June to October). | 

Native medical practitioners, Yaidyas, whose number is on the I 
decrease, use a variety of seeds, roots, barks, and leaves in the cure | 
of disease. They are somewhat partial to counter irritants, using I 
for this purpose especially the acrid juice found under the cuticle | 

of the cashewnut. They frequently have recourse to the actual I 

cautery scoring with no tender hand the integuments both of man | 
and beast. The acrid juice of cashew, mixed with molasses, gul, is | 
also prescribed internally for worms. Hemp seed, opium, and green | 
tobacco are generally administered in cases of dysentery. Chnnarn | 
plaster is considered a specific for headaches of all sorts, and chillies 
and nux vomica for cholera. Senna leaves and^ castor oil are 
used as purgatives, while water and salt is their only emetic. 
Small doses of opium are frequently administered to enable children 
to sleep quietly at night. They admit the efficacy of quinine and ; 
some other English medicines, and recommend vaccination.^ 

The cattle foot disease is prevalent in the rainy season in most 
villages of the RatnS.giri, Dapoli, Rajapur, and Khed sub-divisions. 

The animal suffers for two or three days from fever. Saliva flows ■ 
from its swollen mouth and all appetite is lost. When the fever ^ | 
abates the hoofs swell and then bm-st out and gangrene. This | 
disease in some cases causes death. In another disease called peya, | 

observed in the hot season, the stomach of the animal swells j and | 

in a third, a rarer and contagious sickness called hhovya, the animal | 
turns ronnd and round, refuses to chew the cud, grows weak, and ^ 
dies within about a week. Some of these diseases and colic and 
rheumatic affections of the joints, to which cattle are very liable in f, 

the rains, are treated by branding with a hot h'on. Dysentery V 

among cattle, attributed to an ulcerated condition of the intestines, ( 

is said to prevail dmnng epidemics of small-pox. The sharp, hitter, i 
and somewhat astringent seed-pods of the wild balsam, terda^ 
Impatiens balsamina, are often used in this complaint. In the 
rains cattle are sometimes stricken with paralysis, huksha vdyii, of 
the legs, and sheep with rot in the hoof. Domestic poultry are, 
especially in the hot season, at times infested by small fleas, so 
worrying and hard to get rid of, that fowls often scratch themselves 
to death. The best remedy is _ an ointment of oil and turmeric. 
Turkeys, when young, are subject to a pustular disease about the* 
head and wattles. This and sudden apoplexy arc often fatal. 


‘Bom. Med. and Phye. Soo. Trans. IV. 77. 
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In 1879-80^ the work of vaccination was, under the siipervision 
of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Konkan Division, carried on 
by thirteen vaccinators distributed over the district, with yearly 
salaines varying from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to £28 166\ (Rs. 288). The 
total number of operations was 22,911, l3esides 3289 re- vaccinations, 
coinpai^ed with 22,231 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and ago of the 
persons vaccinated : 

liatjulglrl Vaccination Details, 1869*70 and 1S79‘S0* 


Persons Vaccinated. 


Year. 

^ Sex. 

Keligion. 

Age. 


Male.' 

Female. 

1 

i ' 

Hindus. 

' Musal- 
nuUis. 

Pursis. 

1 Chris- 
tians. 

i ■ . j 

Others. 

Under 
one ! 
yeai-. ^ 

Above 

one 

year. 

Total. 

18G0-7O 

11,891 

10,310 

18,068 

2099 



1457 

1 

4274 

17,957 

2*3,231 

1S70-80 

‘ ll/M 

11,345 

20,168 

1077 

... 

123 1 

1543 

10,701 ; 

12,210 

j 

22,911 


The total cost of the operations in 1 879-80 was £758 is, (Es. 7582) 
or about 8cl, (5J as,) for each successful case. The entire charge 
was made up of the following items : Supervision and inspection 
£364 2s, (Rs. 3641), establishment £375 12^. (Rs. 3756), and 
contingencies £18 10s. (Rs. 185). Of these the supervising and 
inspecting charges were wholly met from Government provincial 
funds, whilst the other charges were borne by the local funds of the 
different sub-divisions. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1879, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's Annual Reports, was 97,552 
or an average yearly mortality of 19,511 or, according to the 1872 
census, 1*9 per cent of the total population. Of the average number 
of deaths, 10,642 or 54*45 per cent were returned as due to fevers;^ 
1796 or 9*19 per cent to bowel complaints; 963 or 4*93 per cent to 
cholera; 534 or 2*73 per cent to small-pox ; and 5176 or 26*49 per 
cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents 
averag’ed 432 or 2*21 per cent of the average mortality of the district. 
During the same period, the number of births was returned at 76,047 
souls, 39,552 of them males and 36,495 females, or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 15,209 souls or, according to the 1872 census, 1*4 per 
cent of the total population of the district,^ 


^ In 1S70, there were 19,955 deaths due to fever as compared with 10,d67 iu the 
previous year*. 

- The figures are incorrect ; for while the poputatiou of the district is increasing, 
the returns show a birth-rate less by 4334 than the death-rate. The explanation 
probably is that nearly ail the deaths and not nearly all the births are recorded. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. ^ 

Da^poli, the northiDost of tte siib-diyisioBS, is bounded on tie 
noidli by Jaiijira and Kolaba, on tlie east partly by Kolaba and 
pai'tly by KWd^ on tlie soiitli by the Vashisliti whieli sejiarotes it 
from Cliipliiiij and on tbe west by tlie sea. Its area is about 500 
scpai’e miles ; its population^ according to the 1872 census returns^ 
was 148,187 souls, or 286*10 to tlie square mile ; and in 1878-79 its 
realizable land revenue was £14,434 (Rs. 1,44,340). 

As tbe sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available, 

Dapolij' in tlie extreme nortli of tlie district, and separated 
from tlie SabyMri i^ange by tlie Klied sub-division, lias a : 
seaboard of some thirty miles, stretching from Banket to DabhoL Its 
breadth varies from fifteen to twenty miles. The coast line 
differs little in its general character from that of other parts of 
the Konkan. Bluff headlands flank the mouths of the principal 
rivers, and in the indentations of the coast are numerous sandy bays r 
and strips of windblown drift. The villages on the coast., which 
are uniformly situated on the low belts of sand between the sea 
and the cliffs, and at the estuaries of 6he rivers, are large and thickly 
peopled, and as is usual throughout the Konkan seaboard, densely 
shaded by cocoa palms. At Bankot and Dabhol the estuaries of 
the Savitri and the Y&hishti afford good fair-weather ports for 
moderate sized craft, while at Harnai is fair anchorage during 
northerly breezes. Several smaller bays at intervals along the 
coast give shelter to the numerous fishing' boats and small craft 
kept by the seafaring classes. Opposite Harnai, the picturesque 
island-fort of Suvarndurg, divided from the mamland by a channel 
about a quarter of a mile broad, is one of the most conspicuous 
features of the coast,^ Passing inland, the general aspect of the 
sub-division is, especially in the petty division of Mandangad, 
extremely rugged, though, except Mandangad, there are no 
hills of any great height. High cliffs rise abruptly from the sea 
shore, crowned by bai'e and bteak plateaus, on whose surface 
the laterite crops out, sometimes in huge boulders, sometimes in 
flat sheets of blackened weather-beaten rock. Here and there 


i The paras about aspect, clixioate, water, and soil have been compiled for Bapoli, 
Khed, Chiplnn, Sangameshvar, Eatn^iri, Eajapur, and Bevgad by Mr. G, W. Vidal, 
C.S., and for Mdivan and Vehgurla by Mr, N. Krishnar^v. As the 1872 census 
figures and the produce returns for 1877-78 are not available for the nine sub-divisions 
as they are at present constituted, the people and produce figures inserted in this 
chapter refer to the old sub-divisions. 

^ Details are given below, p. 851. . ■ 
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is a level plain, as at tlie station of DapoH, wliei’e tlie laterite 
is less exposed. But for the most part the country consists of 
a series of irregular hills, scoured and laid hare by innmnei'able 
water-courses, and broken at intervals by the deep precipitous 
ravines through which the larger streams find their way to the 
sea. Eastwards the country becomes more undulating and less 
bare, and the valleys and river banks are almost everywhere 
fairly covered with brushwood. The inland villages are uniformly 
well shaded with clumps of jack, mango, and other trees, while 
here and there are found luxuriant groves dedicated to the village 
temples. Teak grows well in many parts of the sub-division, on the 
banks of the rivers and in sheltered ravines, and although since 
the beginning of the century much valuable timber has been cut and 
removed, there remains on the banks of the Jog river a valuable 
Government teak reserve, planted nearly two hundred years ago by 
Kanhoji Angria, 

The climate of Dapoli is on the whole very healthy. Bankot and 
other populous villages on the coast used to have a bad name for 
fever, and on this account the head-quarters of the mahalkari’s 
station had to be moved from Bankot to Mandangad. Of late 
years there has been no special sickness, and the fever, from canses 
as yet imperfectly understood, has almost entirely disappeared both 
from Bankot and the neighbouring villages. With this doubtful 
exception, the rest of the sub-division is free from malarious 
diseases and epidemics. The climate is temperate ; no great 
extremes of heat and cold are experienced, and in every part of the 
sub-division the sea breeze is felt all through the hottest months. 
Dapoli station has long been known as one of the healthiest 
localities in the Konkan, and as being well suited for a military 
sanitarium and a residence for Europeans throughout the year. It 
has an elevation of about 600 feet above the sea, from which it is 
about five miles distant as the crow flies. The mean annual 
temperature for the eight years ending 1877-78 was found to be 
76^ 5^, which is less by about 3° 5' than that recorded in EatnagiriJ 
The average rainfall recorded for the ten years endiug 1877 was 
112*24 inches. For the same period the fall recorded at Mandangad, 
which has a higher elevation, was 133*41 inches. 

The principal rivers are the Savitri in the north and the V4shishti 
in the south. Between them lies the Jog, a smaller river, and 
several insignificant streams and creeks. Both the Savitri and 
Vashishti are navigable for craft of fair size throughout the 
section of their course which passes through the sub-division. 
There are no canals or other large irrigation works. With few 
exceptions, the cocoanut gardens on the coast, and other crops 
requiring water are irrigated by wells, fitted with lifts worked 
by bullock power. Eice lands, except in a very few cases, where 


^ In Ms Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency 164), Mr. Chambers gives the 
mean annual temperature of Bjipoli as 78® 5' and the range between the greatest and 
least monthly means as 9 ‘5®. These results were obtained from observations extending 
over two years only, 
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simiiner crops are raised ia tlie beds of dry poads^ depend entirely 
on t'lie iiionsooB rainfall. , 

Tlie supply of .diinking water is.. .scanty, in, i.naii}r. of ., ,tJie.. ..larg.e . 
coast villages. Tlie water of most of tlic wt*lls in use in siieli places, 
especially tliose in or near cocoa palm gardens, is, besides being 
brackisii, more or less tainted with impure subsoil drainage. 
In tke Mils above, pure water is usually obtainable at no 
great distance ; but to ensure a constant and sufficient supply, a 
considerable expenditure is necessary. Inland the supply is, 
generally speaking, pure and abundant tlirouglioiit the sub-division, 
and the Dapoli station is famous for the excellence of its drinking 
water. Thermal springs occur in two or three places.^ 

A small proportion of alluvial soil is found on the banks of the 
rivers and on the fiats formed by deposits at their estuaries. A 
good deal of salt marsh and tidal swamp has been from time to 
time reclaimed and converted into fertile gardens and rice fields. 
Elsewhere, throughout the sub-division, on uplands and hill sides 
the soil consists entirely of crumbled laterite, wnth here and there 
towards the eastern boundary, a sprinkling of red and grey trap. 
The dry-crop soil is everywhere poor and unproductive, requiring 
constant manuring and long fallows, and yielding only coarse hill 
grains. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
10,000 ploughs, 79 carts, 22,000 oxen, 16,200 cows, 7700 buffaloes, 
60 horses, and 6273 sheep and goats. 

Of the 232,127 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied as many as 211,719 acres or 91*208 per cent, 
21,035 of them under rice, hliat, Oryza sativa; 72,110 under 
ndchni) Bleusine corocana ; 52,094 under sdva^ Panicum miliaceuin ; 
56,110 umdev harih, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 10,370 under 
other grain crops. Pulses occupied 2200 acres or 0*94 per cent, 
47 of them under gram, JiaTbharaj Cicer arietinum; 470 under tur^ 
Cajanus indicus ; 139 under hdith^ Dolichos imiflorus ; 230 under 
mug^ Phaseolus radiatus ; 322 under mlldy Phaseolus mungo ; and 
992 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 15,720 acres or 
6*77 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, SesaTiiinn 
indicum. Fibres occupied 560 acres or 0*24 per cent, 140 of them 
under brown hemp, amhdcli^ Hibiscus cannabinus, and 420 under 
Bombay hemp, san^ Orotalaria jimcea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
1928 acres or 0*83 per cent, 130 of them under sugarcane, 
Saccharum officinarum, and 1 798 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fruits. - 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 143,137 
souls, 124,380 or 86*89 per cent Hindus; 18,545 or 12*95 per cent 
.Miisalmans; 208 or 0*14 per cent Christians; and 4 P^rsis. 
Statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ returns give the. 


1 Betaxis are given above, p. 21, 
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following caste details: 8598 Bratmans; 156 Parblms^ writers; 1054 
Vanis^ 566 Gujars^ 13 Bliatias, 11 Marvadis, and 7 Lingayats^ traders 
and niercliaiits ; 49^663 Kunbis^ 19,187 MaratMs, 5619 Bliandaris, 
228 Mails, and 74 Gavdas, cultivators ; 1620 Telis, oil-pressers j 698 
Sails, and 77 Koslitis, weavers; 2153 Kumbliars, potters; 1810 
Sutars, carpenters; 2037 Sonars, gold and silversmitbs; 475 Kasdrs, 
workers in bell metal; 83 LoEars, blacksmitlis ; 11 Tambats, 
braziers and coppersmitiis ; 15 Gkisddis, tinkers; 2 Gaundis, masons ; 
793 Stiiinpis, tailors; 10 Patliarvats, stone-li ewers ; 4 Rangaris, 
dyers; 321 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 1007 Nhavis, 
barbers; 452 Parits, washermen; 3593 Gavlis, cowherds; 113 
Dhangars, shepherds; 8575 Kolis, 1484 Kharvis, 579 Bhois, and 
1S2 Gabits, sailors and fishermen; 226 Buruds, makers of bamboo 
and rattan baskets; 27 Bhadbhunjas, parcbers and sellers of 
parched grain ; 35 Ramoshis, watchmen ; 2 Rajputs, messengers 
and constables; 9 Beldai’S, stone-cutters; 1994 Chambhars, and 11 
Jingars, shoemakers and cobblers ;• 14,225 Mhclrs, 9 Mangs, and 
3 Bhangis, depressed classes; 296 Katkaris, catecbu-makers, 57 
Dongar Kolis, and 13 Tbakurs, unsettled tribes ; 486 Saravdas, 181 
Jangams, 155 Jogis, 235 Gondhlis, 314 Gosdvis, and 32 Gopals, 
religious beggars and mendicants. As regards occupation the same 
i^eturn arranges the whole population under the seven following 
classes : i. Employed under Government or local authorities, 
508 ; ii. Professional persons, 669 ; iii. In service or performing 
personal oflS.ces, 2215 ; iv. Engaged in agriculture and with 
animals, (a) cultivators, 62,933 ; (5) labourers, 1645 ; total, 64,578 ; 
V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 4848 ; vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or othervdse 
prepared for consumption, 10,473; vii. Miscellaneous persons not 
classed otherwise, (a) women 11,427 and children 47,159, in all 
58,586 ; and (b) miscellaneous persons 1260; total 59,846. 

Khed, fifteen miles from the coast, is bounded on the north 
by Kolaba, on the east by Satara, on the south by Ohiplun, and on 
the west by Dapoli, which lies between it and the sea. Its area 
is about 390 square miles; its population, according to the 1872 
census returns, was 89,647 souls, or 230 to the square mile, and 
its realizable land revenue in 1878-79 was £9262 {Rs. 92,620). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Khed sub-division lies inland and has no seaboard. It is very 
rugged and billy^ with a large proportion of rocky and almost barren 
land. Between Khed and Ohiplun, the country is pretty open though 
undulating, and in the south-west corner of the sub'division there 
are large plateaus of tolerably level land, but the north-west portion 
is extremely hilly and much broken by ravines. At the north-east 
corner lie in succession the three lofty hills of Mahipatgad, Sumargad, 
and Rasalgad, detached from the main Sahyadri range by the 
deep valley of the Jagbiidi river. South of those hills the country 
is broken in all directions by spurs, twines, and precipitous defiled 
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Tlie principal passes hj wliicli the Saliyadri range is crossed in 
this sub-division are the Hatlot and the Ambavli^ the latter of 
which is passable for pack bullocks. Most parts of the country are 
fairly well covered with brushwood and scrub. Teak is very 
scarce ; but the aiii, Terminalia glabra^ and the Idnjal^ Terniinalia 
paniculata, are founds though not in any quantity or of fine growth. 
The village sites are everywhere well protected by shady trees, and 
there are numerous sacred groves dedicated to temples scattered 
over the country and strictly preserved by the village communities. 

The greater part of the sub-division lies beyond the influence of 
the Seabreeze, and is consequently very hot during March, April, 
and May. From December to February the nights are chilly, and 
the daily range of the thermometer is considerable. The average 
rainfall for the ten years ending 1877 was 130*59 inches. 

The Vashishti river skirts the snb-division on the south-west, 
while its tributary the Jagbudi flows through the sub-division in an 
irregular course from its source in the north-eastern corner to its 
meeting with the Vashishti in the extreme south-west. There are 
no other streams of any size or importance. The Jagbudi is, for 
small craft, navigable as far as Khed. There are no irrigational 
works] the little garden land is watered almost entirely by 
wells. In the neighbourhood of Khed the fields on the banks of 
the. Jagbudi are here and there watered by wheel lifts. The supply 
of drinldng water is deficient in the belt of villages lying at the foot 
of the Sahyadri range, but is moderately good in other parts of the 
sub-division. A hot spring is found at Khed.^ 

A narrow belt of alluvial soil, stretching along the banks of the 
rivers, yields fair crops of rice and pulse. The i*est consists almost 
entirely of worn-down trap mixed here and there with laterite. On 
the whole, as regai^ds soil, this sub-division is, with the exception 
perhaps of Devgad, the poorest in the district. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returus, there were 
10,362 ploughs, 33 carts, 18,209 oxen, 11,810 cows, 0755 buffaloes, 
21 horses, and 2793 sheep and goats. 

Of the 187,949 aci'os under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 184,094 acres or 97*9 per cent, 18,794 of them 
under rice, hhdi, Oryza sativa; 84,700 under 7Utchn% Eleiisino 
corocana; 17,600 under sma^ Panicum miliaceimi; and 113,000 
under harih^ Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 900 acres 
or 0*47 per cent, 250 of them under iur^ Cajanus indicus, 50 
under mug, Phaseolus radiatus, 100 under tidid, Phaseolus mungo, 
and 500 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 625 acres 
or 0*33 per cent, all of them under gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum 
indicum. Fibres occupied 2291 acres or 1*21 per cent, 355 of them 
under brown hemp, ambddi, Hibiscus cannahimis, and 1936 under 
Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous veg'etables 
and fruits occupied 39 acres. 


^ Details are given above, p. 2L 
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Clliplllll, the lai’gest of the sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Dapoli and Khed, on the east by Satara, on the south by 
Sangameshvar and Ratnagiri, and on the west by the sea. Its 
area is about 67 0 square miles ; its population was, according to the 
1872 census returns, 164,953 souls, or 246 to the square mile, and 
its roaliKablo land revenue in 1878-79 was £16,830 (Es. 1,68,300). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are 
not available. 

This sub-division stretches from the coast to the Sahyadri , water- Aspect. 

shed. Like the whole of Ratnagiri, the country is throughout 
more or less hilly and rugged. The seaboard, with the exception 
of an open sandy roadstead some five miles long, extending on 
either side of the populous village of Guhfigar, is broken and 
irregular. Bold bluff headlands alternate with snug' bays and sandy 
coves fringed with belts of cocoa palms, beneath whose shade 
nestle picturesque villages. Close to the sea shore rise a series of 
high laterite plateaus which stretch some ten miles inland, where 
they are succeeded by a belt of lower undulating land of mixed trap 
and laterite less barren 'and better wooded. Nearer the Sahyadri 
range, as it meets the innumerable spurs and ravines thrown out 
from the great mountain chain, the country becomes very rugged 
and precipitous. The Sahyadris are crossed in this sub-division at 
two points, the north Tivi'a and the Kumbhaidi passes, the first a 
rough mountain pass and the latter a made cart road. In the inland 
tracts, the village homesteads are everywhere well shaded with 
lofty groves of mango, jack, tamarind, pipal, and other shady trees. 

Here and there on the red soil hill sides the ain and the Jcinjal 
fiourish, while on the coast, besides the cocoa and betel palm, the 
7mcli, Galophyllum inophylhim, bearing valuable crops of oilnuts, 
gi*ows freely. Still, as a whole, the sub-division is badly off 
forest trees and good timber is scarce. Teak is rare, and the head 
waters and gathering grounds of the chief rivers are comparatively 
bare and treeless. 

The climate, though damp and relaxing, is not unhealthy. Climate, 
Inland, and at the foot of the Sahyadris, the heat during March, April, 
and May, is oppressive. On the sea coast and on the high plateau, 
running from north to south through the Quhagar petty division, the 
climate is at all times temperate and free from malaria. The average 
rainfall for the ten years from 1868 to 1877 was 126*58 inches at 
Chiplun, while at Guhagar the average during the same period was 
76-27,, the latter station being on the coast, and the former some 
twenty-five miles inland. 

The Vdshishti and the Shdstri, which skirt the sub-division on the Water, 
north and south respectively, are the only rivers of importance. 

Both streams are tidal for a distance of twenty to twenty-five miles 
from their mouths, and both are navigable, for moderate sked craft 
up to within a few miles of the furthest point reached by the tide. 

Of late years both rivers have greatly silted. There are no ' - 

regular canals or other large irrigational works. On the coast, garden 
lands are watered entirely by wells, and inland, well water is nearly 
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always iised^ tlioiigli liere and there diiriiig the fair seasoa a 
temporary dam tiiras tlic water of a stream lato a gwdeii. Tiio rice 
lands^ drained ami terraced -witli infinite laliour, entirely depend on 
tlie iiioiisooE rainfall, E-^cept the tract at the foot of the Sahyddris 
and a few of the coast ¥illages, the water supply is on the whole 
good and ahimdant. In the villages towards the centre of the 
snh"dmsioii^ as for' instance: at Ibhrampar^ the water is celebrated 
for its purity. In the town of Chiplim itself and at the landing 
place and wharf of Govalkot the supply has hitherto been scanty. 
Blit extensive works^ a large dam and storage resommir some 
three miles from the town^ and a covered trench leading thence to 
the market place^ are now under construction. 

On the coast and along the estuaries of the rivers there is a 
small amount of sandy drift on which^ and on beds of silt brought 
do^vn by monsoon freshes and artificially reclaimed^ garden 
cultivation is successfully carried on. The bulk of the soil consists of 
laterite and trap detritus, on which coarse hill grains such as ndclini 
Eleusine corocana, vari Panicum miliare, and Itarilc Paspalom 
scrobioulatum, can alone be produced. Along the banks of the rivers 
there is a small proportion of good alluvial soil, which yields fair 
crops of rice, and in some cases second crops of various kinds of 
pulses. The her or pigeon pea, Cajanus indicus, is also successfully 
grown on the banks of the Vdshishti and on the island of Govalkot. 
The stalks of the tiir^ here grown, have from their length and 
straightness been found especially suitable for the charcoal required 
for gunpowder manufacture. Gram, wheat, and sugarcane are 
sometimes but rarely grown in the same localities. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
16,666 ploughs, 120 carts, 31,286 oxen, 22,813 cows, 11,051 
buffaloes, 92 horses, and 8514 sheep and goats. 

Of the 296,576 acres under actual tillage in 1877‘*7S, grain 
crops occupied 280,271 acres or 94*5 per cent, 28,599 of them 
under rice, Oryza sativa ; 90,600 under ndchn% Eleusine 

corocana; 59,760 under sava, Panicum miliaceum ; and 101,312 
under harihf Paspalum scrobioulatum. Pulses occupied 12,673 
acres or 4*3 per cent, 1525 of them under gram, harbhara^ Oicer 
arietinmn ; 4560 under tuTy Cajanus indicus ; 668 under hiUth, 
Dolichos uniflorus ; 2400 under mug^ Phaseolns radiatus ; 2500 
under udidy Phaseolns mungo ; and 1020 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 2000 acres or 0*67 per cent, all of them under 
gingelly oilseed, Ul^ Sesamnm indicum. Fibres occupied 525 acres 
or 0*17 per cent, 400 of them under Bombay hemp, san^ Crotalaria 

S ncea, and 125 under brown hemp, embadi, Hibiscus cannabinus. 

iscellaneous crops occupied 1107 acres or 0*37 per cent, 236 of them 
under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum, and the rest under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 177,134 
souls, 163,314 or 92T9 per cent Hindus ; 13,818 or 7*80 per cent 
Musalmaus ; and 2 Christians. Statistics specially prepared from 
the enumerators" returns give the following caste details; 4982 
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Bralimaias ; 283 ParbliiiSj writers j 4364 Vdiiis, 358 Gnjars^ 1 79 Bhatias, 
127 Lingayats^ and 4 Marvaclis^ traders and mereliaiits; 40^59 
Ivnnbis^ 59^960 MaratMs^ 451 Bhandaris, 388 Md.lis, 380 SMiidas, and 
7 Mitgavdas^ cultivators ; 740 Telis^ oil-pressers ; 491 Kosbtis^ aiid414 
Siilis^ 'weavers ; 22 Sangars^ weavers of coarse woollens ,• 2873 Sntars, 
carpenters ; 2041 KiimbMrs^ potters; 2136 Sonars^ gold and silver- 
smiths ; 740 Kasars, workers in bell metal ; 85 Lohars^ blacksmiths ; 
16 Otaris^ founders; 220 Shimpis, tailox^s; 187 Guravs^ worshipi^ers 
and temple servants ; 156 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 1723 Nhavis^ 
barbers ; 801 Parits^washexmien; 4991 Gavlis^cowherdS;847Dhangars, 
shepherds ; 1661 Bhois^ and 3 Kharvis^ sailors and fishers ; 
234 Bnrnds, bamboo and rattan basketmakers ; 15 Bhadbhunjas^ 
parchers and sellers of parched grain ; 2 Tainholis^ betelnnt and 
leaf sellers; 6 Rajputs, and 21 Ramoshis, messengers and constables ; 
90 Beldars, stonecutters ; 2633 Chamlbhdrs, shoemakers, and 26 
Jingars, saddlers and workers in leather ; 21,020 Mhars, and 3 
Mangs, depressed classes ; 39 Katkaris, catechumakers, and 29 
Dongar Kolis, unsettled tribes; 862 Jangams, 353 Gosavis, 122 
Gondhlis, and 70 Saravdas, religious beggars and merchants. As 
regards occupation, the same return arranges the whole population 
under the seven following classes : i. Employed under Government 
or local authorities, 538 ; h. Professional persons, 726 ; iii. In 
service or performing personal offices, 1512 ; iv. Engaged in 
agriculture or with animals, (a) cultivators 85,474, (?;) labourers 3, 
total 85,477 ; v. Engaged in commerce and tode, 2201 ; vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, , 8431 ; vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 15,062 and children 61,191, in all 76,253; and 
(b) miscellaneous persons 1996; total 78,249. 

Sangameshvar, separated like Khed from the coast by the 
Eatnagiin snb“ division, has on its north the Chiplun sub-division, 
on its east Satara and the Kolhdpur state, on its south Eajdpur, 
and on its west Eatnagiri. Its area is about 538 square miles ; its 
population was, according to the 1872 census returns, 107,891 
souls or 200 to the square mile, and its realizable land revenue in 
1878-79 was £12,620 (Es. 1,26,200). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

This snb-division is situated inland and has no seaboard. The 
tract lying to the north of the Sh^stri river is hilly but not 
particularly rugged, save at the foot of the Sahyadris. To the south 
of the river the sub-division consistsforthe most part of comparatively 
level table-land running close up to the foot of the Sahyadri 
range. Towards the south of this plain lies the village of Devrukh, 
■the present head-quarters of the sub-division. In former years the 
banks and valleys of the Shdstri and its tributary the B4v are said 
to have been well stocked with teak of fair size and other useful 
forest trees. All the most valuable timber has long since been cut 
for shipbuilding, and the hill sides are now either bare or covered 
with thin scrub and brushwood. Elsewhere the country is fairly 
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well woodetl aiail tlae Tillage sites a.re all slrailetl witli lofty trees. 
The priaeipal points at wMeli, tli,e Saliyailri range is crossed in iljis 
sub-'division are tlia soufeli Tivm, tbe Mala^ and the Kinuli passes. The 
water-slied of the Sahjddris forms the eastern boiiiidarj of this 
sub-division, as of the whole district, as far south as the, state of 
SaTaiitvadi, The village of Gotna is an exception, as it is situated 
on the eastern side of the water-shed* 

This sub-division, from its inland situation, is subject to giT:ater 
extremes of heat and cold than tracts lying nearer to the coast. 
In the hot months the influence of the cool sea breeze is scaiTely 
felt, as the currents pass high overhead. Tlio country is not 
■unhealthy and the level plain on which Bevnikh the present head- 
quarters of the sub-division stands, is during the cold season one 
of the pleasantest camping grounds in the district. The average 
rainfall recorded at Sangaineshvar, the former head-quarters, was, 
for the ten years ending 1877, 127*25 inches. 

The chief river is the Sh^stii, tlie main stream of which cuts the 
sub-division nearly in half. The Gad, a tributary of the Shastri, 
bounds the suh-clivision on the north, while the Bav, another 
tributary, forms the western boundary. The Shastri was formerly 
navigable for the largest native craft up to the quay at Sangamesh- 
var, but no vessels of any size can now come within six miles of 
this point. The Bav river is navigable for small boats as far as 
the village of Vindri, and similarly the Gad affords a passage for 
small craft as far as the village of Makhjan, where there is a small 
landing place. There are no irrigational works in the sub-division, 
and very little garden land ; but here and there along the course 
of the Bav, rude water-lifts are used for irrigating fair weather 
crops. Drinking water is rather scanty, only 54 villages out of 
155 having good wells. The want is most felt near the Sahycldris. 
Several hot springs of varying temperature are found in this sub- 
division.^ 

There is a fair amount of alluvial soil in the river valleys yielding 
average crops of rice and pulse. Almost all of the rest is crumbled 
trap. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
6183 ploughs, 13 carts, 10,22^4 oxen, 8447 cows, 3466 buffaloes, 
22 horses, and 4339 sheep and goats. 

Of the 20,423 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 19,136 acres or 93*69 per cent, 6069 of them 
under rice, hhdtf Oryza sativa ; 6253 under nachni, Eleusine 
corocanaj 3310 under sava^ Panicum miliaceum ; and 4504 under 
liarih^ Paspalum scrohiculatum. Pulses occupied 736 acres or 3*60 
per cent, 3 of them under gram, harlhara^ Oicer arietinum ; 10 
under tur^ Cajanus indicus ; 10 under Dolichos uniflorus ; 

80 under miug^ Phaseolus radiatus ; 320 under uclid, Phaseoliis 
mungo; and 313 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 467 acres 


I Details are given above, p, 21. 
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or 2‘2S per eeiit^ all o£ tliciii under ging^^lly oilseetl^ Besaimiiu 
iiiclicmii. Fibres occupied 28 acres or '13 percent^ all cd tbein under 
Bombay liemp^ saiu Miacellaueoiis crops occupied 50 ^ acreSj or 
0’26 per cent^ of wMcb 36 acres were under sugarcane^ Saeeliariim 
officiiiarum^ and 20 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits* 

Tbe 1872 census returns sliow^ .of a total population of 
souls, 86,118 or 94*67 per cent Hindus; 4845 or 5*32 percent 
Musabnans ; and 3 Obristians. Statistics specially prepared from 
tbe eiuimeratoxV forms give tlie following caste details : 5925 
Bralimans ; 3138 Vanis, 118 Lingayats, 18 BbatiaSj and 9 Jains, 
traders and mercliants; 31,209 Kunbis, 14,864 Maratbas, 2745 
Sbindas,959 Bbandaris, 4 Gavdas, and iMali, cultivators; 1141 Telis, 
oil-pressers ; 157 Kosbtis, and 41 Salis, weavers; 162 Sangars, 
weavers of coarse woollen blankets; 1672 Sutars, carpenters ; 933 
Kumbbars, potters ; 1152 Sonars, gold and silversmitbs ; 655Kas£r.s, 
workers in bell metal ; 66 Tambats, bras^iers and coppersniitbs ; 125 
Lobto, blacksmiths; 4 Otaris, foundei'S; 18 Gbisadis, tinkers; 
93 Sbimpis, tailors ; 3351 Gnravs, worsbippors and temple 
servants ; 49 Bborpis, rope-dancers ; 890 Nbavis^ barbers ; 208 Parits, 
washermen; 3477 Gavlis, cowherds, 736 Dbangars, shepherds; 75 
Kb^rvis, 3 Kolis, 225 Bbois, and 1 Gdbit, sailors and fishers ; 4 
E^mosbis, watchmen; 821 ObambMrs, shoemakers; 6 dingars, 
saddlers; 10,261 Mb4,rs, village servants ; 1 5 Tbakurs, wanderers ; 
493 Gosdvis, 194 Jangams, 28 Gondblis, and 72 Saravdas, religious 
beggars. With respect to occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under tbe seven following classes : i. Employed 
tinder Government or local authorities, 290; ii. Professional persons, 
111 ; iii. In service or performing personal offices, 528 ; iv. 
Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 42,946, all tinder the 
sub-bead (a) cultivators ; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 859 ; 
vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in tbe sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 3543 ; vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 5168 and cbiMi'cn, 35,782, 
in all 40,950 ; and (5) miscellaneous persons 1739 ; total 42,689. 

Ratna^giri, lying in the centre of the district, is bounded on the 
north by Ohiplun, on the east by Sangameshvar, on the south by 
Rajapur, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 430 square 
miles; its population was, according to the 1872 census, 129,576 
souls, or 301 to the square mile ; and in 1878-79, its reali 2 jabl 6 
land revenue was £10,578 (Rs. 1,05,780). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Ratnagiri sub-division has a seaboard of about thirty-five 
miles, stretching from the bold headland of Jaygad at the mouth of 
the Sh&tri river on the north, to the fort of Purangad at the mouth of 
the Muchkundi on the south. Eastwards it is flanked by portions 
of the Sangameshvar and Rajapur sub-divisions, which separate it 
from the Sahyadri range. The tract thus enclosed is in shape an 
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irregular triangle^ witli its apex at tlie iiorfcli- western entL Tlio 
country consists for tte most part of; a series of: rocky plateaus 
capped witB weatlicr-stamod laterite and low Foggetl kills intersected 
by steep raYines and deeply scoured water-courses. Tlio oxtremo 
breadtk of tlie tract is from sixteen to scTeiiteen miles. Tlic coast 
line is bold and indented by numerous bays^^ creeks, and backwaters. 
Bold baadlands, Jutting out at intervals into tlio sea, give 
protection to tiie local s]iij)ping and small craft daring nortlierly 
winds, wMle tbe Kalbadevi bay, lying on the north side of the high 
bill of Mirya, gives safe anchorage for craft of all size during the 
south-west monsoon. The cliffs throughout a great part of the 
coast line rise abruptly from a rocky beach. Sandy bays occur at 
intervals with narrow belts of drift between sea and cliff, thickly 
planted with cocoanut, betelnut, and 'imcUj Calophyllum inophylluin. 
In places as near Ratn^giri the cliffs fall back a considerable 
distance from the sea, the intervening space being filled with 
extensive salt swamps, with here and there a few reclaimed rice 
fields. From the cliffs overhanging the sea to the summit of the 
valley of the Bav river, which during several miles of its course 
forms the eastern boundary of the sub-division, a gentle and gradual 
rise may be observed. The laterite plateau, of which great part of 
the whole area of the tract consists, is mostly hare and uninviting. 
Coarse grass and stunted trees forcing themselves with difficulty 
through crevices, and here and there a patch of the poorer hill grains 
are the only vegetation during the greater part of the year. To 
these may be added, during the rainy season, a profusion of ferns and 
lilies springing, as if by magic, under the influence of the countless 
rills and water-courses which redeem the land from utter barrenness. 
Throughout the greater part of this tract the landscape is fiat and 
unpleasing. But here and there at the edges of the larger ravines, 
where the rivers may be seen winding through more fertile valleys 
and shady village homesteads, the scenery is at once homely and 
picturesque. 

The sub-division is on the whole decidedly healthy and free 
from epidemic disease. Liver complaints are rare, and tlie chief ■ 
sickness that prevails is due to intermittent fevers. Boils also arc 
a very common ailment. The climate is moist and relaxing. During 
the rainy season the air is close and muggy in the intervals between 
the showers, and raw and chilly while rain is falling. Prom 
November to the end of May the heat of the sun is tempered through 
the greater pax’t of the day by cool northerly breezes. Extremes of 
heat and cold are not felt and the climate is equable throughout the 
yeard ^ The moan annual temperature during 1878 was found to bo 
80° 54', the average monthly maximum during this period being 
87° 7', and the average monthly minimum 7# 2'd May, with a 


^ 1 The station stands 150 feet, above the sea. Betailed thermometer rcadino-s ar 
given above, p. 24, 25, / ® 

= 1878 was an exceptional year with the highest recorded rainfall. The meai 

averages of the six yeax-s eudhtg lS7i 
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mean maximum of 93^, was tlie hottest, and December, with a mean 
mininiiini of 60° 7', the coolest month. The ayerage rainfall for the 
twenty “Oight years ending 1878, as recorded at the Civil Hospital, 
is 101*49 inches. This divided into three shorter periods of ten, 
ton, and eight years shows a progressive increase. The average for 
the first period 1851 to I860 is 100*63 inches; for the second, 1861 
to 1870, 101*23 inches; and for the third, 1871 to 1878, 102*90 
inchesd 

The chief Ratnagiri rivers are the Shastri, the Bav (a tributary 
of the Shashtri), and the Miichkundi, which bound it on the 
north-east and south, and the Bhatia creek or Ratnagiri river, at 
the mouth of which, on the northern bank, lies the head-quarter 
station of the district. Of these the Shashtri alone is navigable 
for craft of any size. Boats of light draught pass np the 
Bhatia creek as far as Harchari, a distance of about twelve miles, 
and up the Muchkundi as far as Scitavli, about fifteen miles. The Bav 
river is also navigable as far as Vandri in the Sangameshvar sub- 
division on the north bank, and is much used for floating timber 
down to the landing places. Within the limits of this sub-division 
all these rivers are tidal and unfit for iiTigation. In a few villages 
crops of summer rice are watered by damming the smaller streams. 
Thera are no large ponds or reservoirs. The supply of drinking 
water is on the whole fair. An extensive project for supplying the 
town and civil station of Ratnagiri with water brought in a covered 
channel from a stream in the village- of Hachni, two miles and a 
half distant, has lately been completed.^ 

The soil differs in no respect fi'om that of the sub-divisions 
already described. There are alluvial deposits on the banks and at 
the estuaries of the creeks. The plateaus and hills above consist 
almost entirely of latorite, which ci’ops to the surface in boulders 
and flat sheets of rock. Here and there, where by the crumbling of 
the rock a sufficient depth of soil has been formed, hill grains are 
grown ; but the proportion of waste land is very largo. Below in 
the valleys and on the river banks thei'O is a fair amount of good rice 
and garden land, the latter being watered chiefly from wells. The 
staple products of the soil are rice, kari/c^ Paspalum scrobiculatum, 
vari Panicum miliare, and ntiohni^ Eleusine corocana. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
9560 ploughs, 64 carts, 19,433 oxen, 13,093 cows, 5763 buffaloes, 82 
horses, and 4325 sheep and goats. 

Of the 150,638 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 146,285 acres or 97*17 per cent, 14,107 of them 
under rice, hMt, Oryza sativa; 51,073 under ndchm^ Eleusine 
corocana; 24,388 under sdva, Panicum miliaceum ; and 56,717 
under harih, Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1500 
acres or 0*99 per cent, 500 of them under horse gram, kuUth^ 


^ The amiTiai mean temi)ei,'atiire of Ratnagiri is given in Chambers’ Meteorology of 
the Bombay Presidency (p. 184) as 80'’ 8' and the range between the greatest and least 
^ monthly means as 7^ 

■ 2 Details are given below, p. 864. . ' , 
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Dolielios imiiloriiH j 10 nnGer Piiaseolii^ mtli^itun ; 20 iiniier 
iididy Pliaseolijs iBiiBgo; imd 970 imder ot}u‘r pubes. Oilseeds 
occupied 1050 acres or 0*69 per ceiit^ all of tliein imder giagelly 
oilseed^ Sesammii iiidiciiBi. Fibres occupied 125 acres or O' 08 
per ceiib 62 of them under brown heinpi mnlmlij Hibiscus 
caiinabinus^ and 63 under Bombay liemp^ Crotala.ria pmcea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1578 acres^ or 1*0*1 per coiit^ CO of 
them under sugarcane, Saccharum officinaniin, and tlio rest 
under miscellaneous Yegetables and fruits* 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total |3opulatioii of 119,74<1 
souls, 103,689 or 86*59 per cent ffindus ; 15,933 or 13*80 per cent 
Miisalnmns; and 119 or 0*09 per cent Christians, Statistics 
specially prepared from the enumerators^ returns give the following 
caste details : 11,174 Brahmans; 140 Parbhus, writers ; 2211 Vanis, 
24 Bhatias, 34 Jains, and 9 Marvadis, traders and mercluints ; 
34,931 Kunbis, 8623 Marathas, 4812 Sliindas, 16,372 Bhandaris, 86 
Mitgavdas, and 1 Ghadi, cultivators ; 2597 l\dis, oil-pressers ; 204 
Salis, weavers ; 1578 Sut&s, carpenters ; 1378 Kimibhars, potters ; 
1624 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths ; 82 Kasars, workers in bell metal ; 
1 50 Tdmbats, brass and coppersmiths ; 1 Otari, founder ; 591 Lohars, 
blacksmiths; 110 Shimpis, tailors; and 3 Gaiindis, masons ; 2782 
Guravs, worshippers and temple servants; 26 Bliorpis, rope-dancers ; 
and 2 Devlis, temple servants; 930 Nhavis, barbers; 415 Parits, 
washermen; 27 Gavlis, cowherds; 628 Dhangai'S, shepherds; 3095 
Kharvis, 70 Gabits, 23 Kolis, and 228 Bhois, sailors and hsherinen ; 
2 Ramoshis, messengers and constables ; 816 Oh^mbhai^s, shoemakers; 
18 Jingars, saddlers; 7799 Mhars, village servants; 119 Sarvadas, 
28 Gondhlis, and 1 Jangam, religious beggars. With regard to 
occupation the same return arranges the whole population under 
the seven following classes : i. Employed under Government or 
local authorities, 582 ; ii. Professional persons, 931 ; hi. In service 
or performing personal offices, 575 ; iv. Engaged in agriculture or 
with cattle, (u) cultivators 34,814, (5) laljoiirers G05, total 35, '119 ; 
V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 5274 ; vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for* consumption, 9915; vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 23,108 and children 40,461, in all 63,509 ; and 
(5) miscellaneous persons 476 ; total 64,045. 

Ra^ja'pur, second in size to Chiplun, is bounded on the north 
by the Ratnagiri and Sangameshvar sub- divisions, on the cast by 
Kolhapui% on the south by Devgad from which it is separated by the 
Vijaydurg creek, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 632 
square miles, its population, according to the 1872 census returns, 
was 136,544 souls, or 216 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, its 
realizable land revenue was £15,340 (Rs. 1,53,400), 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed ai^ea details are not 
available. 

The Rajapur sub-division has a seaboard of about twenty miles 
lying between the Muchkitndi river on the north and the Vijaydurg 
creek on the south. Extending inland to the water-shod of the 
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Sahyadri range^ it has an average breadth of about thirty-five miles. 
The physical configuration of the country differs little from that of 
the adjoining sub-division of Eatnagiri. The line of coast^ broken 
into two sections by the large estuaries of the Muchkundi^ Jaytapur^ 
and Vijaydurg rivers^ is very bold and irregular, the chief headland 
being Yashvantgad at the mouth of the Jaytapur creek. The cliffs 
rise close to the sea shore to a height of about seventy feet, faced 
by huge masses of laterite, which have been dislodged by the 
continued action of the sea during the south-west monsoon. The 
coast is deeply indented in many places, and at any distance above 
a quarter of a mile from land is clear of danger. For some ten or 
twelve miles inland lie a series of low rugged hills and rocky 
plateaus, becoming more waving towards the east, where trap 
replaces laterite. Towards the coast the hills ai^e bare, and save in 
the rainy months, destitute of vegetation. The soil is poor and 
worthless, and cultivation is chiefly confined to the numerous valleys 
and ravines. The villages on the coast are well shaded by cocoanut 
gardens. Further inland the country is better wooded, and the 
village homesteads are surrounded by shady groves, but there are 
no forests of any importance or value. The tract at the foot of the 
Sahyadris is broken by countless spurs, ridges, and deeply cut 
gorges. At the north-east angle, close to the old fort of Yishalgad 
and detached from the main Sahyadri mnge, is Machal,^ a high hill 
surmounted by a fine broad plateau. The two chief passes in this 
sub-division are the Aiiaskura and the Kajirda, both of which can 
be traversed by pack bullocks. The chief port of the sub-division 
is Jaytapur, 

The climate is usually considered healthy, especially near the 
coast, where the sea bree^io is felt throughout the greater part of the 
year. Inland, daring April and May, the heat is oppressive. The 
average rainfall for the ten years ending 1877 was 113’32 inches 
at Eajapur and 127*25 at Lanja. 

The chief rivers from north to south are the Muchkundi, the 
Jaytapur, and the Vijaydurg, each of which receives the waters of 
several small tributary streams. All these invers owing’, it is believed, 
to the denudation of the forests protecting their head waters, have 
of lato years silted much. The Muchkundi can be navigated by very 
small craft for about twelve miles into the interior. The Jaytapur 
river was formerly navigable for good sized craft up to the old 
town and port of Eajapur. But for many years no vessels drawing 
more than eight feet have passed within four miles of this point. 
The mouth of the river, flanked on its north bank by the Yashvantgad 
headland, makes a moderate fair weather port, but is exposed to 
westerly winds. The Vijaydurg river is navigable throughout its 
course in this sub-division. The estuary affords good anchorage all 
the year round, and the Vijaydurg, unlike most of the Konkan 
rivers, has no bar. There are no ponds or other large uTigational 
works. The supply of drinking water is generally good for twelve 
miles inland, but is deficient in the villages at the foot of the 
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Saliyadri kills. Ib tbo town of Btijapiir extensiro works for water 
supply kavn been excciite-d by. tlie municipality^ and. pure water is 
BOW distributed by pipes in all tlie priucipal streets and honsoa 
of tlie town. Kear iiajapur is an intenniiteiit and several bot 
.'Springs. 

Hoar tlie coast, tbo soil consists o! disintegrated laterito and iron 
clay, and inland, of a darker material, Ibe product ot* tlie trap roc:ks. 
Alluvial deposits occur along tlio lower readies of ibc rivers forming 
raid and rice land, wliilo tlie sandy ground on tJie coast produces 
floiirisliiug cocoaniit gardens. 

According to tlie 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, tboro were 
14,050 ploughs, 45 carts, 28,500 o.xen, 25,100 cows, 10,040 buffaloes, 
35 horses, 5 asses, and 9025 sheep and goats. 

Of the 40, 145 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78 grain crops 
occupied 37,134 acres or 91*68 percent, 14,744 of them under rice, 
bhdt^ Oryza satiya; 7320 under ndchni^ Eleusino corocana, 5750 
under sdm^ Panicum miliaceuni j and 9320 under Jiariky Paspaliim 
scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1057 acres or 2*61 per cent, 32 
of them under tuTy Cajanus indicus ; 402 under horse gram, hidithy 
Dolichos uniflorus ; 32 under mugy Phaseolus radiatiis } 366 under 
udidy Phaseolus imingo ; and 225 under miscellaneous pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 870 acres or 2*13 per cent, all of them under 
gingelly oilseed, til, Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 767 acres 
or 1*89 per cent, all under Bombay hemp, scttiy Orotalaria Juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 617 acres or 1*52 per cent, 200 of them 
under sugarcane, uSy Saccharum officinarum, and the tob|^, 417 acres, 
under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. ‘ , 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 168,498 souls, 
156,735 or 93*02 per cent Hindus, 1 1,616 or 6*89 per cent Musalmans, 
146 or 0*09 per cent Christians ; and one Parsi. Statistics specially 
prepared from the .enumerators’ forms give the following* caste 
details: 13,199 Brahmairfe ; 19 Parbhus, writers; 7885 Vanis^ 
542 Lingayats, 16 G-ujars, 88 Bhatias, and 151 Jains, traders and 
merchants ; 55,932 Kunbis, 22,243 Marathas, 10,493 Bhandaris, 
3687 Shindas, 1596 Gavd^s, 242 Ghadis, and 1 .Mali, cultivators ; 
3920 Tells, oil-pressers ; 123 Koshtis, and 154 Salis, weavei's ; 209 
Sangars, makers of coarse woollen cloth ; 2629 Satai\s, carpenters ; 
1672 Xumbhars, potters; 1817 Sonjirs, gold and silversmiths; 
355 Kasars, workers in bell metal ; 155 Tambats, brass ancl 
coppersmiths ; 96 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 20 Otaris, founders ; 294 
Shimpis, tailors ; 6689 Guiws, worshippers and temple servants ; 
10 Bhorpis, rope-dancers ; 1327 Nhavis, barbers; 445 Parits, 
washermen, 900 Dhangars, shepherds ; 1267 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
1800 Gabits, 120 Kolis, 539 Kharvis, and 18 Bhois, sailors and 
fishermen ; 18 Eajputs, messengers and constables ; 1435 

Chambhars, cobblers and shoemakers ; 13,074 Mliars, village servants; 
28 Katkaris, catechumakers, and 20 Tlutkurs, wanderers; 340 
Saraydas, 976 Gos^vis, '51- Gondhlis, 57 Bhutes, and 84 Jan gams, 
religious beggars. With respect to occupation the same return 
arran^ges the whole population under the seven following classes : 
i. ' Employed , .under . .Goyernment or local authorities: 939 ! 
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li. Professional personsA335 ; iii. Insei’vice or perforraing personal 
offices^ 1420 j iv. Engaged in agricnltiTre and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 71,768, (?>) labourers 1326, total 73,094; v. Engaged in 
commerce and trade, 3296 ; vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
maniifactiiros, and ongineoriiig ox)Gratioiis, and engaged in the sale o£ 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 6370 ; 
vii. Miscollaiioous i)ersoiis not classed otherwise, {a) women 23,514 
and children 56,947, in all 80,461 ; and (h) miscellaneous persons 
1661; total 82,122. 

Devgad is bonncled on the north by Rajapur, on the east by the 
Kolhapur state, on the south by the Malvan sub-division and the 
Savantvadi state, and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 521 
square miles, its population, according to the 1872 census returns, 
was 124,115 souls or 238 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, its 
i-*ealizable land revenue was £9275 (Rs. 92,750). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

The Devgad sub-division, about twenty-six miles long and on an 
average thirty-two broad, stretches, except for a few Bavda village>s 
at the north-east corner, from the coast to the water-shed of the 
Bahyadris. At the north-west corner the rocky headland of 
Vijaydurg juts some distance into the sea. On the inner side of this 
neck of land, about 100 feet above the sea, stands the old timeworn 
and crumbling fort of Girya. Fourteen miles south of Vijaydurg 
is the headland and fort of Devgad, the present head-quarters of 
the sub-division. The coast line from Vijaydurg to Devgad, and 
from Devgad to the Achra river the southern boundary, is 
comparatively regular, though cut into by numerous small rivers and 
creeks. The cliffs are steep and rise close to the beach, lea^dng 
here and there at their base small sandy coves, where, hidden among 
groves of palms, lie picturesque fishing villages. Above the cliffs are 
flat table-lands and jagged hills of bare laterite with little or no 
vegetation save in the rainy months. Twelve miles or so inland 
are numerous chains of hills more waving and better wooded, leading 
in broken and irregular lines to the wilder tract at the base of the 
Bahyadris. There are no forests of any value, but the inland parts 
and all the village sites are well wooded. The only pass into the 
Deccan of any note is the Phonda, over which there is a made cart 
road communicating with Nipani and Kolhaj)ur. The principal 
ports are Vijaydurg, Vaghotan, and Devgad. 

Devgad, the head-quarters of the sub-division, is by the native 
officials, but j^erhaps without sufficient cause, considei'ed fevex'ish 
and unhealthy. Like the rest of the district the climate is temperate 
on the coast and for a few miles inland, while at the foot of the 
Sahyadiis are wide extremes of heat and cold. The rainfall at 
Devgad from 1875 to 1877 averaged eighty-one inches, and at 
Kh4repatan, the former head-quarters, from 1868 to 1874, 127 
inches. 

The ]3rincipal rivers are the Vijaydurg, the Mitmumbari, the 
Mithbav, and the Achra. Besides these the Gad, a tributary of 
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ilio Kalavali creeks floWB for a part of li?? eom*?>e' tlio south* 

eastern corner of the su1>»diTision* llie t!io iiorthera 

boiiiiiiary, is iiarigable for vessels drawiis,i*“ ^v,K\;n fret of water as 
far as Va^liotaii, whm*o there is a stone jeity^ and, for canoes as far 
as Kharepataii, twenty miles inland. Tlio irimitli of this river gives 
a good anchorage all the year rouiitl. Tlie wliiidi for the 

last few miles of its course forms the sotitliern lioiiiidnry of the 
snh-clivisionj is navigable for four miles for small craft, only. The 
Devgad river, the estuary of which farms tin iiidiiTerciit ftiir weatlier 
portj and the Mithbav ami the Mitimimbari are similarly navigable 
for small boats only. All the above rivers are titlal except the 
Q-ad. There are no imgatio.nal works worth notieo. The water 
supply is fair for twenty miles inland, but as usual deficient in the 
villages on the slopes and spurs of the Sahytidri range. 

The soil is everywhere poor. Hero and theix^ at the foot of the 
Phonda pass, and about the village of Lora, patches of soft clay soil 
and variously coloured shales relieve the monotony of laterite and 
trap, but add nothing to the agricultural value of the tract which is 
the poorest in the district. 

According to the 1878-79 agricultural stock returns, there were 
14,840 ploughs, 69 carts, 34,684 oxen, 23,563 cows, 1 1,281 buffaloes, 
56 horses, and 7964 sheep and goats. 

Of the 30,325 acres under actual tillage in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 24,766 acres or 81 per cent, 13,969 of them under 
rice, hJicii, Oryza sativa ; 3461 under ndekni^ Eleiisine corocana; 
2551 under sava^ Panicum miliaceum; and 4785 under harih^ 
Paspalum scx'obiculatum. Pulses occupied 2071 acres or 6*82 per 
cent, 4 of them under pniri — 

tur, Cajanus indicus^ 1421 under WuUth^ Dolichos uniflorns ; 66 
under mup, Phaseolus radiatus ; 480 under udid^ Pliasoolus mungo ; 
and 61 under miscellaneous pulses. Oilseeds occupied 1393 acres 
or 4*5 per cent, 1 369 of them under gingelly oilseed, iUj Sesamum 
indicum, and 24 under miscellaneous oilseeds. Fibres occupied 993 
acres or 3*27 per cent, all of them under Bombay hemp, mn^ 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1102 acres or 3"63 
per cent, 352 of them under sugarcane, us^ Saccharum officinaruin, 
and the rest under various orchard and vegetable crops. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 118,921 
souls, 114,892 or 96*61 per cent Hindus, 3166 or 2*66 per cent 
Musalmans, and 863 or 0*72 per cent Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators^ foi'ms give the following caste 
details: 6975 Brahmans; 9 Parbhus, writers; 10,152 Vanis, 249 
Lingayats, 12 Bhatias, and 672 Jains, traders and merchants ; 13,459 
Kunbis, 46,270 Marathas, 668 Shindfe, 5956 Bhandaris, 82 Gavdl.s, 
3982 Mitgdvdas, and 4 Mails, cultivators ; 2984 Telis, oil-pressers ; 
568 Koshtis, weavers ; 45 Sangars, weavers of coarse woollen cloth ; 
2080 Sutars, carpenters; 1462 Kumbhars, potters; 1545 Sonars, 
gold and silversmiths ; 692 Kdsars, workers in bell metal ; 38 
Tamhats, brass and coppersmiths ; 38 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 305 
Shimpis, tailors ; 329 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 
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barbers; 655 Farits, waslieniien ; 521 Dbangars, sbepberds; 19 
Gavlis, cowherds; 4113 Gabits, 81 Kolis, and 1 Kbdryi, sailors and 
fisbers ; 2 Rajputs, and 2 Ramosbis, messengers and constables ; 
1016 Cbambh to, cobblers and shoemakers; 29 Jingars, saddlers; 
8203 Mhars, village servants; 225 Tbaknrs, and 18 Vadars, 
wanderers; 481 Gosdvis, and 10 GondUis, religious beggars. As 
regards occupation, the same return arranges the whole population 
under the seven following classes : i. Employed under Government 
or local authorities, 414; ii. Professional persons, 413; iii. In 
service or pei’forming personal offices, 902 ; iv. Engaged in 
agriculture and with animals, {a) cultivators 57,691, (5) labourers 
1423, total 59,114; v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 1503; 
vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 9023; vii. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 6028 and children 40,145, 
in all 46,173; and (6) miscellaneous persons 1379; total 47,552. 

Ma'lvail is bounded on the north by the Devgad suh-division, 
on the east by the Savantvadi state which runs between the M41vau 
country and the Sahyadri range, on the south by the Karli creek, 
and on the west by the sea. Its area is about 56 square miles ; its 
population was, according to the 1872 census, 88,135 souls or 1573 
to the square mile, and in 1878-79 its realisable land revenue was 
£8326 (Rs. 83,260). 

A s the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are not 
available. 

Malvan, about eighteen miles from north to south and from 
sixteen to eighteen from east to west, the seaboard between the 
mouth of the Achra in the north and the mouth of the Karli in 
the south, consists chiefly of an open sandy roadstead intersected 
by the Kolarnb and Kalavali creeks. Like the rest of the district, 
Milvan is broken and irregular, a series of rugged hills and rich 
valleys. The plateaus are chiefly of bare laterite almost without 
trees or brushwood. The hill sides are generally steep and brush- 
wood covered. The banks of the Karli and Kalavali creeks are 
open level plains, yielding rice and sugarcane. The headland of 
Rajkot at Malvan gives protection to small steamers and country 
vessels which, during northerly breezes, anchor in Mdlvan bay. 
The bay contains a number of rocks, and without a local pilot it is 
very dangerous^to attempt an entrance. The estuaries of the Karli, 
KaMvali, and Achra creeks are good fair-weather ports for small 
sized craft. The villages are well shaded with cocoa palms, 
jack, mango, Mju (Anacardium occidentaie), and undi (Calophyllum 
inophyllum) trees. The villages of . DhamSpur, Kdndalgaon, and 
Oyaliye contain Goveimment forest reserves of teak and other 
valuable trees. The seaboard is densely shaded by cocoa palms. 
The island fort of Sindhudurg is cut off from the mainland by a 
channel less than a quarter of a mile broadA 


' Details are given below, 374, 
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TBougli occasionally feverisli^ and especially in the inland Tillages 
oppressiyely hot in April and May, the climate of Mdlvan is on the 
whole healthy. The ayerage rainfall recorded for the ten years 
ending 1878 is 85*32 inches.^ 

The water supply is abundant. The Kalavali and Karli creeks 
are the chief rivers. Both of them are, for fifteen to twenty miles, 
tidal and navigable for small sked craft. The Dham^piir lake, the 
largest in the district, has an area of fifty-five acres, and waters 
about 500 acres in the villages of Dh^mapnr, Kalsa, and Pendnr. 
The smaller ponds of Pendnr, Yardd, Tnlgaon, and Malvan, and the 
streamlets running through the villages supply abundance of water 
throughout the hot weather, and the rice lands irrigated by them 
yield two crops a year. The supply of drinking* water is good, 
except at Varad and in some parts of Nandos and Pendur where 
scarcity is felt in April and May. The water of the town of Malvan, 
and ©specially of the wells near the sea is a little brackish. 

The soil here as elsewhere is chiefly composed of laterite, but 
there is a good deal of alluvial land in the villages along the Karli 
and K4Mvali creeks, which, especially the plain of Bandivde, yields 
excellent crops of rice, chillies, and sugarcane. The soil of the rice 
lands at the foot of the hills is generally red and that of the villages 
bordering the sea is sandy, particularly suited to the growth of 
cocoa palms. The slopes of the hills are fit only for the coarser 
grains such as vari, harik, and sesame. There is also, chiefly along 
the creeks, a large area of partly reclaimed salt marsh, hhdjan. 

The 1878-79 agricultural stock returns show a total of 13,029 
ploughs, 380 carts, 23,130 oxen, 12,389 cows, 11,373 buffaloes, 35 
horses, and 3608 sheep and goats. 

Of the 62,449 acres under actual cultivation in 1877-78, grain 
crops occupied 45,741 acres or 73*24 per cent, 26,481 of them 
under rice, bhSt, Oryssa sativa ; 47 under rala^ Paniomii italicum ; 
9125 under mrfeuVBleusine corocaiia; 2496 under mvaj Panicum 
miliaceum ; 7180 under harik^ Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 412 
under other cereals. Pulses occupied 4585 acres or 7*34 per cent, 
18 of them under tu7% Cajanus indicus ; 3111 under JmlUhy Dolichos 
uniflorus ; 244 under Phaseolus radiatus; 1138 under udid^ 
Phaseolus mungp ; and 79 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
8236 acres or 6*18 per cent, all of them under gingeliy oilseed, Uly 
Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 406 acres or 0*65 per cent, 
all of them under Bombay hemp, san^ Crotalaria juncea! 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 8481 acres or 13*5 per cent, 562 of 
them under sugarcane, us, Sacchanim officinarum, and 7919 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show, of a total population of 123,273 
souls, 119,640 or 97*05 per cent Hindus,* 1741 or 1*41 per cent 
Musalmins ; 1888 or 1*'53 per cent .Christians j and 4 P^rsis.^’ 
Statistics specially prepared from the enumerators' forms give the 


1 Chambers' Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 184. 
J These figures are both for Mdlvan and Vengurla, 
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following caste details : 9743 Brabmans ; 33 Parblius^ writers ; 
2772 Vanis, 86 Lingayats^ 178 BMtiaSj 141 Jains^ 5 Marv4dis^ and 
3 Grujars, traders and merchants ; 21,882 Knnbis^ 25,334 Mar4tbas, 
27,635 Bbandaris, 5276 Gavdas, 488 Farjans, and 480 Shindas, 
cultivators; 1805 Telis, oil-pressers ; 137 Kosbtis, weavers; 1863 
Sutars, carpenters ; 604 Kumbbars, potters; 71 Kas4rs, workers 
in bell metal ; 1338 Sonars, gold and silversmiths ; 35 Tdmbats, 
brass and coppersmiths ; 453 Loh?l;rs, blacksmiths ; 88 Shimpis, 
tailors ; 141 Guravs, worshippers and temple servants ; 20 Bhorpis, 
rope-dancers ; 1 156 Devlis, temple servants; 418 Bhavins, prostitutes ; 
69 Kalavantins, dancing girls ; 1200 Nhavis, barbers; 803 Parits, 
washermen ; 66 Gavlis, cowherds ; 207 Dhangars, shepherds ; 8695 
Gabits, and 200 Kolis, fishers and sailors ; 3 Eajputs, messengers and 
constables ; 869 Chambhars, cobblers and shoemakers ; 21 Jingars, 
saddlers ; 4506 Mhars, village servants ; SlLamdns, and 212Th4kurs, 
wanderers ; 654 Gosavis, 13 Jangams, and 6 Gondhlis, religious 
beggars. With respect to occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under the seven following classes : i. Employed 
under Goveimment or local authorities, 641 ; ii. Professional persons, 
606 ; iii. In service or performing personal ofiBces, 910 ; iv. 
Engaged in agriculture or with animals, (a) cultivators 49,963, 
(b) labourers 2129, total 52,092; v. Engaged in commerce and 
trade, 2163; vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and 
engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles 
manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 14,441; 
vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 7390 
and children 42,560, in all 49,950 ; and (b) miscellaneous persons 
2470 ; total 52,420. 

Vongnrla, situated in the extreme south of the district, is 
bounded on the north by the Karli creek, which separates it from 
M41van, on the east by the S4vantvadi state, on the south by the 
Portuguese territory of Goa, and on the west by the sea. Its area 
is about 52 square miles, its population was, according to the 1872 
census returns, 85,088 or 674 to the square mile, and in 1878-79, 
its realisable land revenue was £4677 (Rs. 46,770). 

As the sub-division is not yet fully surveyed area details are 
not available. 

Vengurla, about twenty-two miles long and nowhex^e more than 
five broad, has in the north a succession of high bare rocky plains 
and narrow valleys. The steep hill sides have their upper slopes 
well clothed with brushwood and much of the lower slopes covered 
with cocoanut and betelnut palms. In the valleys the soil is 
generally very rich. Much of the south consists of low open belts 
of sand. The south and east of Eedi, the east of Aravli and the 
south of Tengurla are hilly. Compared with the rest of the district 
the cliffs are low. The chief headlands are the points of Nivti,. 
Vengurla, and Eedi. There are no navigable rivers or creeks* 
The mouths of the Vengurla, Aravli, and Shiravda streamlets are 
high tide fair-weather ports for small vessels and fishing boats. At 
Vengurla there is, for steamers and large country craft, safe 
anchorage during northerly breezes, but on account of the rocks 
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tbe approaches are at all times difficult. On one of a cluster of 
twelve bare spriugless sandstone rocks, about twelve miles north- 
west of Vengurla, a light-house has been built. The villages, each 
of several hamlets, are large and thickly peopled. 

As it all lies within the influence of the sea breeze the climate 
is free from extreme heat or cold. Though feverish during the 
last year (1879), it is generally healthy, especially at Vengnrla 
and Redi. The mean annual temperature is 80^ 2', and the range 
between the greatest and least monthly means is The average 
rainfall in the nine years ending 187*7 was 110 inches. 

The supply of water is abundant. Almost every valley in the 
north has a perennial stream. In the south of Redi, a large 
reservoir waters the valley of Kaniella with gardens of cocoanut and 
betelnut palms, and at Pat in the Sdvantvadi state, to the north of 
Mh4pan, a similar pond waters the Mhdpan and Kochra valleys. 
Throughout the hot weather the streams supply abundance of water 
and all irrigated rice lands yield a second crop. Except in Shiravda 
where it is a little brackish, the supply of drinking water is good. 
The Vengnrla municipality lately, at considerable expense, has made 
water works for the supply of the town. 

The soil varies considerably in the different parts of the sub- 
division. In the northern valleys the rice lands are red with a 
slight mixture of sand. Except in the hills the southern villages 
are generally sandy. Salt marsh, khdjan, land is found at the 
mouths of all streams. Coarse rice is grown on land reclaimed 
from the sea, while the sandy drifts are planted with cocoa palms. 


^ Chambers’ Meteorology of the Bombay Presi<lency, 184, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST.' 

a village and port on tte small creek of tlie same namej Chapter XIY. 
lies on the north-west hoiindarj of the Mai van sub-division about places of Interest* 
ten miles north of Mdlvan. It had, in 1872, a population of 4507 A.ckba 
souls, and for the five years ending 1877-78, an average trade valued 
at £4529 (Rs. 45,290), of which £1929 (Es. 19,290) were exports and 
£2600 (Rs. 26,000) imports. 

Achra was in 1555 the scene of a Portuguese victory over Bijapur 
troops.^ In 1819, the year after its capture by Colonel Imlack, it 
was in every way unimportant.® Its chief object of interest is the 
Rameshvar temple. The principal building, enclosed by a stone 
wall and surrounded by a paved courtyard, measures sixty-threo 
feet by thirty-eight, and besides the shrine, has a large rest-house 
with accommodation for all Hindu castes. A fair, held yearly on 
Ramnavmi in Chaitm (March - April), is attended by about 1000 
people from the neighbouring villages. The village revenues, 
amounting yearly to £250 (Rs. 2500), are by a grant of Shambhu 
Maharaj of KolMpur, dated 1674, set apart for the support of the 
temple. In the river near Achra sections of slate beds are exposed. 

These, not hitherto worked, are probably of some economic value, 

A china clay or kaolin capable of being used for pottery is also 
found in and about the village. The fine white sandstones freely 
exposed in the neighbourhood are locally used as whetstones. 

A^de, on a small rather deep creek three miles sonth of Kelsi, had, 
in 1872, a population of 1884 souls, chiefly fishermen. In 1819 it 
was a port with a small trade in corn and fish.^ It is now of no 
importance. There is a small temple of Bhargavram. 

Adivra, a village in the R4j4pur sub-division, twelve miles west Amvka, 
of Rdjapur, with, in 1872, 4293 people, has a well known temple 
dedicated to Mahakali. In her honour, from the second to the tenth 
day of the first fortnight of Ashvin (September - October), a fair is 
held. Petty shops ax»e opened and about 1000 persons attend. 

Ambolgad Fort, on the bay at thenorth entrance of the Eaj4pur AMBOLOAn. 

river, raised very little above sea level and with a ditch on the north 
and west sides, covers an area of a quarter of an acre. In 1818 the 


^ Many of the descriptive notices and details of t3ie present condition, trade, and 
management of the leading towns have been contributed by Mr, G, Vidal, C. B. 

3 De Coutto, VII. 169, in Haime’s Konkan, 43. 

• ® MAlvan Eesident, 31st May 1819 ; Bom. Kev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2311, 

* Collector to Gov. 15th July 1819 s Born. Eev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573. 
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Chapter XI¥. fort surrendered to Colonel Imlack.^ In 1862 it %vas a complete ruin 
Places oTlnterest. remains of houses^ walls^, or bastions. There was no garrison 

and no water. Supplies were plentiful.^ 


AHJANVisL. y Anjanvel, north latitude 17® 31' and east longitude 73® 15', a 
village with an old fort having, along with Peth, in 1872, 3285 
people lodged in 540 houses, stands on the south shore of the 
entrance to the Vashishti or Dabhol river, to which also it gives the 
name Anjanvel. Under the Mardthas it was the head-quarters of a 
district administered by a suhlieddr,^ In 1819, in consequence of the 
removal of the head«quarters to Guh^gar, it fell into insignificance,^ 
and since then it has grown little in size or wealth. The river 
mouth, about a mile broad, is narrowed by a sandbank, that from 
the north runs within two cables length of the south shore, where 
on the edge of a plateau 300 feet high is the ancient temple of 
Talkeshvar. On the bar at low tide are ten feet of water with, at 
springs, a rise of ten feet. From its exposed position there is 
generally a swell. ^ A light-house is being built at the entrance of 
the harbour. The average trade for the five years ending 1877-78, 
was valued at £592,393 8&*. (Rs. 59,23,934) of which £314,163 4s. 
(Rs. 31,41,632) represented exports and £278,230 4s. (Rs, 27,82,302) 
imports. The port gives good anchorage during the fair weather 
to vessels passing to and from Chiplun. The custom house at the 
entrance to the harbour, and a rest-house are the only public 
buildings. Coasting steamers used to call at AnjanveL Of late their 
place of call has been changed to the more sheltered port of Ddbhol, 
two miles higher np the river on the north bank. Weaving is the 
only industry. 

Anjanvel fo:rt,j2ailed.(xQp41gad, was built by the Bijdpur kings in 
the “ sixteenth^ century, strehgfheWd by Shiv4ji about 1660,® and 
improved by his son SambhAji (1681 -1689) . In 1699 the fort was 
attacked and captured by Khairdt Kh4n, Habshi of Janjira (1680- 
1J08), who added the lower fort, facllcot? In 1744 (December), Tulaji 
Angria Sii'khel took it from the Habshi, and naming it Gopalgad, 
added the upper fort, bdlehot From him, in 1 755, it passed to" the 
Peshwa,® and on the Peshwa^s overthrow, fell to Colonel Kennedy on 
tlie 1 7th May 1818.^ The fort stands on a prominent and commanding 
point on the south shore of the creek entrance half a mile from 
Anjanvel. It covers seven acres, and is surrounded on three sides by 
the sea, and on the fourth by a deep ditch now partly filled.^^ There is 
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‘ Serpioe Eecortl, H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 28. 

“ Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. a Naime’s MS. 

4 Collector to Gov. IStfi July 1819 ; Bom. Eev. Diaries 142 oflSlO, 2575. 
s laylor s haihng Directory, 387, ? Jervis’ Konkan, 92. 

I Some 1 ersian vemes on a flat oblong stone give the date 1707 and the builderis 
«ame bicli Saad. The verses are : Whoever built a new mansion, when he was called 
to another ? God is immortal and all else subject to death. 
When the kmd king, the light of the world, gave the order, the fort was made 

(built) the fort. Written on the 10th of 
Zd /%;, the first year of the roign, Hijra 1119 {a.i>. 1707). 

» Haime’s Konkan, 92. 
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no complete line of outworks^ only one or two covered ways leading 
down to batteries.^ The fort wails^ built of stone and mortar^ are 
very strong about twenty feet high and eight thick^ with^ at some 
distance from each other^ twelve bastions^ until very lately armed 
mth cannon. South of the fort is a deep trench eighteen feet broad. 
There are two doors^ one to the east, the other to the west. On either 
side of the west door is a guardroom. The interior of the fort, once 
full of buildings, still has traces of small houses. There are also 
three wells with a plentiful supply of. water. Near the wells is a 
building said to have been the storeroom, close to it a granary, 
and at a little distance the governor's palace. Till 1829, when 
it was abandoned and the troops moved to Dapoli, the fort was 
garrisoned by a small force of two officers and 200 native soldiers. 
In 1862 it had no garrison and only eighty-eight old unserviceable 
guns.^ 

Anjarla, a small port at the mouth of the Jog river, about 
three miles south of Ade and two north of Suvarndurg, had, in 1872, 
a population of 1952 souls. The trade is in the hands of a few local 
merchants. Anjarla was probably never a place of consequence. 
In 1819 it had some trade in salt, fish, and corn.^ Most of the 
present population, belonging to the upper classes, pdndharpeshdsy 
live in well built and tiled houses standing in dense cocoa groves. 

Ba^gma'ndla, a large fishing village in the Dapoli sub-division 
on the north bank of the Savitri opposite Bdnkot, had, in 
1872, a population of 2829 souls. This village together with the 
adjoining village of Kolmandla, one-half of which belongs to the 
Habshi of Janjira, is the only pax*t of Batn^giri that lies north of 
the Savitri. It has no trade, and being surrounded on three sides 
by great mud swamps, is unhealthy. Bagmandla was one of the ten 
Bankot villages ceded to the British in 1756. Bagmandla and 
Kolmandla are probably the remains of Mandal, or Mandan, an old 
trading place of some consequence. Barbosa (1514) has a Mandabad 
at the mouth of the Bankot river, where many ships, especially from 
Malabar, came taking stuffs and leaving cocoanuts, areca nuts, a few 
spices, copper, and quicksilver.^ The name and position suggest that 
it may be the site of Mandagora mentioned both by Ptolemy (150) 
and in the Periplus (247).^ 

BaMravgad Fort, high and hard to reach, on a spur of the 
Sahyfidris in Ohiplun, covers an area of about eight acres of very 
broken, rooky and brushwood-covered ground. In 1862 the walls 
were ruinous andthere were only four old unserviceable guns. There 
was no garrison, water was abundant but provisions were scarce.^ 

BaMravgad Fort, on the top of the Sahyadris in the Devgad 
village of Digavle, is between four and five acres in area. In 1862 
there were no walls or bastions, no garrison, and no water 


1 Naime’s MS. ^ Gov. list of Civil Forts, 1862. 

3 Collector to Gov. 15th July 1819 ; Bom. Eev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573, 
Stanley’s Barbosa, 71. ® See below, p, 352. 

® Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862, ? 0ov, List of Civil Forts, 1862, 
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Ba'la'pir outlie top of a conical hill abouthali a mile from Dabliol 
creek and four miles north-east of Dabhol, has a ruined mosque 
and a shrine’- of soft red laterite both domed, very simple, and 
of rongh workmanship. In the tomb are three graves without 
any inscriptions, and in the enclosure outside are three more. An 
endowment originally granted by the Habshi aboiit the year 1650, 
and continued by Angria and the Peshwa, has been (1874) connrmed 
by the British. Of the date of the buildings there is no trace, m 
Habshi^s grants show that they must be at least as old as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and their battered weatherworn stones 
seem to point to a much greater age. The ruined step well m the 
plateau of the hill top is said to be the quarry from which the 
stopes for the mosque were cut. 

/'" Bandar Sa'khri, a landing place two miles north-east of 
^Dabhol, has, on a reclaimed piece of ground on the left bank of the 
Vdshishti, a very simple rained black stone building known as 
tbA .TAma, or ..Amina,, mqsque. Its age is not kno-wn, but from a 
paper about the appointment of a warden, the building must be as 
old as the beginning of the seventeenth century (1624). It was 
probably built by one of a family of Khans who formerly held 
several villages in the neighbourhood. To the east and west of 
Sakhri, in the villages of Kothamba and Mdji Tentla, are two 
other mosques, and on a hill close by, a step well called the horse 
yf 'ell, _ghodbdv, seemingly of the same age as the mosques. 

Ba'nkot, or Port Victoria, north latitude 17° 75' and east 
longitude 73° 2', with, in 1872, 3763 inhabitonts, is next to' the 
island of Bombay the earliest English possession in Western India. 
Banket lies at the foot of a rocky headland in the extreme north of 
the district on the south shore of the entrance to the Bankot or 
gg'^^xi.ty —three miles south-east of Bombay. .A mile 
outside of the village, and two miles south-west of Port Victoria, 
the bar of the Bdnkot river, with a narrow channel on its south-east 
side, stands nine feet deep at low water. Though well buoyed, the 
bar is much exposed even in the fine season (September- June), and 
should not be passed -without a pilot.^ Bankot, though closed 
during the south-west monsoon, opens earlier and remains open longer 
most Batnagiri ports. The river is, for vessels of sixteen feet 
draught, navigable eighteen miles to Mahdpi’al in Dapoli, and for 
vessels dra-wing seven feet ten miles further to Mahad in Kolaba. 


^ The story of the shrine is that a Deccani Vdni named B^lasheth, becoming a 
Husalmdn let loose a bull, and vowed to build a mosque wherever the bull stopped. 
The bull stopped on the top of the hill, and the Yd-ni built a mosque and a tomb. The 
graves in the tomb are those of the builder, hk wife and his child, and those outside 

are raised over his horse and bull 

2 It seems possible that the Sivitn is Ptolemy’s Nanaguna, which in his map 
enters the Arabian Sea within Batn^ri limits. Nanaguna should perhaps be Nana, 
Ganga, or the little Gauga, a name naturally applied to the Sdvitri, as it is a small 
stream compared with the other Mah^haleshvar gangds, the Krishna, Yena, and Koyna, 
^ The name Bdnkot, given to the fort by the Mardth^, was in time extended io 
the setttoent, feih, at ihe foot of the hill, Yelds, the original village, on the coast two 
miles south of the fort, is inhabited chiefly, by Hindus, as Btokot is by Musalm^ns* , 
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Trade lias long left Bankot. It is now little more than a large Chapter XI Y. 
fishing village. A iW cocoaiiuts, betelnuts, and grafted mangoes^ Places of Interest, 
and small quantities of salt fish^ and fins and maws are exported, Bankot 
A few resident shopkeepers supply the people with clothe grain, Trade * 

jind groceries. Bankot has no manufactures, hut at Bagmandla on 
the north bank of the creek, a few Salis find employment in weaving 
coa^rse cotton cloth. 

Chiefly froni crowding and bad drainage, Bankot had for many 
years a bad name for fever. Latterly sickness has much decreased* 

The water supply is scanty, and an attempt to bring water from a 
spring in the hill above through a small iron pipe has failed. At 
Velas, a few miles south of Bankot, are the remains of a masonry 
aqueduct of considerable length said to have been built by Nana 
Fadnis (1720-1800), 

Bankot does not seem to have ever been a place of importance.^ History, 

In 1540 Dom Jo^o de Castro, under the name Bei 9 oiin, describes 
the Bankot river with great detail. It took its name Bei 9 oim from 
a town on the south bank about a league from the river month. 

Ships went there to load wheat and many other kinds of food, and 
had its harbour not been so difficult, it would have been one of the 
first places on the coast.^ In 1548, with other Bijapnr coast towns/ 
it was destroyed by the Portuguese. No further reference has 
been traced till, on 8th April 1755, five days after the fall of 
Suvarndurg, Commodore James arrived off Bankot. The fort 
surrendered on the first summons. Commodore James handed over 
charge to the Marathas, and at the end of the rains (October), the 
fort and nine neighbouring villages^ were ceded to the British and 
its name changed from Himmatgad to Port Victoria/ To the English 
Bankot was chiefly valuable as a place from which Bombay Europeans 
and Musalmans might be supplied with heef. There was also the 
hope that its once considerable trade would revive. It proved very- 
serviceable in providing hemp ropes, then much in demand for 
lashing cotton bales. But its trade remained very small> and the 
place was a burden, with, in 1787, a cost of £3500 (Rs. 35,000) and 
an income of £1200 (Rs, 12,000).^ In 1812 the neighbouring native 
governments were so oppressive that the population of Bankot might 
have increased to overflowing. As it was, the numbers doubled 
within ten years, and nothing but the want of fresh water prevented 
a much greater increase. Several wells were dug and ponds 


^ The Chinese traveller Hiouan Thsang (640) is supposed to have embarked at 
Bdnkot. The identification is doubtful. Kaime’s Konkan, 10, 

2 Frimexro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 41. He says the river is also called the 
Mahid river from a large town of that name, and the Honey river from the quantity of 
honey found on its banks, Bei^oim would seem to be a corruption of YeUs. 

8 Grant Buff, I. 76-78. 

^ The nine villages were; VeUs, Veshvi, Bigmdndla, Shipola, Kuduk, Banderi, Beva, 
Kumbla, and Bisgaon. 

^ Haime’s Konkan, 02. ; •' 

® According to Hov6 (Becember 1788), the fort was costing the Company about 
£10,000 a year. At the same time, he says, the chiefs commonly retire after a few 
years with immense sums, and it is calculated as good a post as the Bombay councii 
Bom.Gov, Sei, XVI. 103, 
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Cliapto XIY. repaired, and every spot of arable laud was made tlie most of. Bat 
Places of Interest, as great part was bare rock tbe settlement never yielded mack 
agricnltnral wealth. Many of the people, keeping their faiiiiiies 
and property in British villages, earned their living by tilling lands 
in the neighbouring Maratha territories. Bankot never became a 
place of trade. The country inland -was rugged and difficult, and as 
vessels of about twenty tons (70 - 80 hhanclis) could at that time 
easily pass up the river, the wffiole traffic centred at Maliad.^ In 1818, 
on the final conquest of the Konkan, a detachment of British troops 
was for a time stationed at Banket, and it was made the head« 
quarters of the collectorate. In 1822 the station was broken up and 
the head-quarters moved to Eatnagiri, Bankot was then made a 
suh-divisional station under a mamlatdar. Subsequently, in 1837, 
the mamlatdar was removed and Bankot was placed under a 
mahalkari. The place proved so unhealthy that it was given up, and 
the naahalkarf s head-quarters were changed to Mandangad where 
.they now are. 

On a high red hill covered with low bushes, stands the old, now 
much ruined fort, small and square, with bastions like those of many 
an English river mouth or haihour fort. Round the walls on the 
land side is a ditch. There are two separate bastions connected 
with the fort. One of these called the Refuge, Pandh^ bastion was 
built by the Habshi to guard the creek. The other bastion, higher 
up tlie hill and approached from the water bastion by 300 steps, was 
built by the Ahgriils. From this second bastion a further ascent of 
about 700 steps leads to the fort. Both bastions 'are now in niins, 
but there are still the remains of a covered path. The fort was in 1862 
in good order except part of the outer wall on the western side. It 
had no garrison and only a scanty supply of water. ^ There are also 
the foundations of sevei^al good European dwellings with the remains 
of gardens and several tombs. One tomb, dated 1803, is to 
' Mrs. Kennedy the grandmother of Mrs. Malet who is buried close hy 
beneath an Ionic column with the following inscription : ^ Here lie the 
remains of Mary Sophia Marcia aged 26, and Ellen Harriet aged 
32 days, the beloved wife and daughter of Arthur Malet of tlie 
Bombay Civil Service, They with tliirteen boatmen and atteiidant>s 
were drowned on the bar of the river Savitri, on the night of the 6th 
December 1853/^ 

To tbe north of Hareshvar, the round hill acroSvS the river is a 
rather famous but architecturally commonplace temple. Not far 
from the temple stands a large garden house and lake made by 
the wife of one of the Janjira chiefs. In Velas are two temples 
dedicated to Shri R^meshvar and Kalbhairav built respectively by 

' In ISIS, so safe was its navigation that on the occasion of the attack on the 
strong fortress of Mandangad, the Prince of Wales Cmiser and Sylph Brig went 
twelve miles up the river and might easily have gone further. Collector to 
. Cov, mth Jnly 1819 ; Eev, B'iaries 142 of 1819, 2573* 

® Gov, hist of Civil Ports, '1802, . 

(1763) states that close to Bdnkot was a very large rock temple 
divided into twenty -dve chambers (Pinkerton’s Voyages, IX. 209). This was probably 
or the JanJiim eaves, v ^ ^ 
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Morolja Dacia Fadiiis and Nana Fadnis (1720 « ISOO). Tlie cMef Chapter XIT> 
Baukot Imildings are tlie custom kouse^ tlio travellers^ knngalow places oflnterest* 
on the hill overlooking the harbour entrance^ and the residences of , 

the Parkars^ a distinguished Muhammadan family who enjoy grants a.nkoi. 

of land from G overnment as rewards for faithful services in collecting 
supplies for the fourth Mysor (1799) war. 

Coasting steamers call daily during the fair season. Close to 
the landing stage^ a floating bridge of boats^ is a roomy rest-house. 

Bharatgad Fort, on the south shore of the Kalavali creek, Bharat^ad, 
on a hill commanding* the Malvan village of Masura, has an area of 
between five and six acres. The inside of the citadel is an oblong of 
105 yards by sixty. The citadel walls are about seventeen or eighteen 
feet high and five feet thick. At the opposite ends of a diagonal 
running north and south are outstanding round towers. Within 
the citadel, about a quarter of its whole length from the north end, 
is a square watch tower reached by steps. Close to tbe north tower 
is a small temple, and near it is a gTeat well about 228 feet deep, 
cut through solid rock. About seventeen yards from each side and 
100 yards from each end of this citadel, is an outer wall with nine 
or ten somi-circular towers. The wall is ton or twelve feet thick with 
an outer ditch, It is not very strong and seems to have been built 
without mortar. In 1862 the walls were in fair order, there was 
no garrison, and wafer and provisions were abundant. Thera were 
eighteen old and im service able guns.^ The fort has constantly 
changed hands. In 1670 vShivaji surveyed the hill, but finding no 
water, would not fortify it. Ten years later (1680) Phond Savant, 
fearful of its falling into the bands of a chief named Bdvdekar, cut the 
great well thi*ougii the rock, and finding, water, built the fort (1701).^ 

Bhavangad Fort, on rising ground close to the village of Bhayahgad. 
Chikhli in Sangameshvar sub-division, is a small fort not inora than 
half an acre in area. It has no garrison and no water. In 1862 it 
was very ruinous and had only one old and unserviceable gun.^ 

Blia^antgad Fort, on a high hill in the Malvan sub-division Bhagvantoab, 
across the creek from Bharatgad, has an area of about one and a 
half acres. In 1862 the walls were nearly in ruin, there was no 
garrison, no water, and only scanty supplies. There were fourteen 
old and unserviceable guns.^ In a temple is a sacred stone, a 
pointed rock jutting through the floor, and apparently the peak of 
the hill. The fort was built about the same time as Bharatgad Fort 
(1701), by Bavdekar tbe rival of Phond Savant. After some 
resistance it was taken by Colonel Imlack in 1818 (April - May).^ 


Bhayahgad. 


Bhagvantoab, 


J Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

^Captain Hutetinsou {Memoir on the Savantvddi State, X56) mentions a report 
that after a few shots from the fort ^iins, the water of the well disappears. In 
support of the truth of this siory he notices that the garrison had wooden water tanks. 
But with so deep a well, even without a leak, it would be useful to have a store of 
water at the mouth of the well. Mr, E, B. Worthington. 

® Gov, List of Givi! Forts, 1862. ^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

^ As. Jour. VL 320« The particulars of the capture are, thus detailed : A detach- 
ment of the I Yth Kifles, arriving on the 26th of March, was during the night employed 
in raising batteries, wliich w’ere opened the next morning at daybreak. As it 
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Burnt Islands. 
Bubondj, 


Chiplun, 




Trade, 


Boria or Adtir, a small port in^tlie Clxipliin stib^dmsion, 
midway between tbe montbs of tlie Yaskisbti and Sbastri rivers^ 
badj in 1872, 2351 people. Protected by tlie bold and conspicuous 
headland of Adur, 360 feet aboTe sea leyel, it is a safe anchorage 
during northerly gales. In former years a place of call for coasting 
steamers, it has now a trade, for the five years ending 1877-78, 
valued at £5224 2^. {Rs. 52,241) of which £2495 126*. (Rs. 24,956) 
represented exports and £2728 lO^. (Es. 27,285) imports. On the 
top of the hill, overlooking the bay, is a trigonometxdcal smwey 
station, 

BllTIXt Islands, — Bee Vengurla. 

Btirondi, a small port and fishing village in Dapoli, with, in 
1872, 2847 people, lying about six miles south of Harnai, is joined 
with Dapoli by a good bullock road, A yearly fair in honour of 
Durgadevi, held in Ghaitra (April -May), is attended by from 1800 to 
2000 persons, 

Chipllin, north latitude 17° 30' and east longitude 78'' 36', the 
chief town of the Ohiplun sub-division, with, in 1872, 6071 people, 
is situated 108 miles south-east of Bombay and twenty-five miles 
from the sea, on the south bank of the Vashishti river, which, up to 
Govalkot, one and a half miles from Chiplun, is navigable for boats 
of about fifteen tonsd Of 6071, the total (1872) population, 4334 were 
Hindus, 1736 Musalmans, and one wag a Christian.^ 

At the head of a navigable river and near the entrance to the 
Hnmbhfcli pass one of the easiest routes from the Deccan to the 
sea, Chiplun must always have been a centre of trade. Of late, 
by the opening of a cart road through the pass, traffic has much 
increased. Its leading merchants are local Brahmans and Bhatias, 
with, in the fair season, a few agents of Bombay firms. All goods 
passing through Chiplun are, in the first instance, consigned to 
local merchants in accordance with orders given by them to their 
correspondents in Bombay or the Deccan. Bulk is broken on 
arrival, and tbe goods are sold in large or small lots to the petty 
dealers and agents of Bombay firms. After changing hands, most 
of the imports are, in the course of two or three xnonths, again 
exported. The chief articles received from the Deccan are, cotton, 
molasses, clarified butter, oil, grain, tnrmeric, and chillies; and 
from Bombay, most of them to be sent on to the Deccan, are piece 



was found impossible to effect a breach across the river, two columns of the detachment 
under the command of Captains Gray and Pearson were ordered to cross at different 
passes to take the place by escB-lade. The garrison, on seeing that the troops had 
crossed, abandoned the fort. It was taken about ten o^elock on that day. Service 
Eecord of H. M.’s IV th Bifies, 22. 

^ At Govalkot about twenty years ago stone quays were built for loading and 
discharging cargo. Prom Govalkot to Ohiplun, one and a half miles, runs a narrow 
tidal gullet, up which only flat bottomed Iwats can work. At the head of the Chiplun 
piarket is a pier, made soon after the territory was gained by the British. Owing to 
the silting of the creek, it is now little used, most of the traffic being carried by carts 
to the Govalkot quays. 

, ® Of 4S34 the total Hindu population, 806 were Brahmans, 935 V4nis, 462 
MarAth^a, 382 Kunbis, 1$8 Bhindis, X22 Potters, 121 Cobblers, and 191 Mhdrs The 
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goods^ metals, and otlier miscellaneous articles. In ordinary years Chapter XI¥. 
little or no grain travels east. But in the 1877 famine about 25,000 
tons went from Bombay to the Deccan through the Kumbharlipass. 

During the busy season, February to May, from 300 to 400 carts 
pass daily into Ohiplun by this route. The merchants deal in 
every kind of goods, but never largely in any particular commodity. 

The trade is carried on in the fair season only. During these 
months (November- June) every empty space near the market or 
the landing place, and even in the river bed is covered by sheds or 
booths. This large trading camp is broken up on the first sign of 
the south-west monsoon, and during the rains almost the whole 
site is flooded. The special fair-weather trading population is 
estimated at about 5000. 

The making of a coarse household pottery and leather-covered Ifann/adares, 
baskets, petards^ or native travelling trunks, are the only industries. 

The town, with a subordinate judge’s court and a post and sea MamgemenL 
custom office, is a sub-divisional revenue and police head-quarter 
station. Made a town municipality in 1876, Ohiplun had, in 1879, 
from octroi duties and a house tax, an income of £490 (Rs. 4900). 

Since 1873, good roads have been made, an efficient conservancy 
establishment maintained, and the streets lighted. The chief want 
is drinking water. Private wells are few, and from the hardness of 
^ the rock and the low level of the water, they are costly. A stream that 
" runs through the town is every year dammed to provide water for 
the droves of cattle, and a large well has been built for the use 
of the traders who thi'ong the town during the fair season. Still by 
the end of April the cattle pond and most of the wells are dry, 
distress is severe, and the cattle have to be driven two miles up the 
river to be watered. At Govalkot the want of water is still more 
serious. After March there is no water, and the numerous native craft 
have to bring their supplies partly by boat and partly by headloads 
over the rice fields, from a spring some three miles distant. During 
the famine year (1877) the municipality was forced to keep water 
carriers at Govalkot to supply the native shipping.^ Disastrous fires 
mainly owing to want of water are also common. To remedy this 
the municipality is, with the aid of public subscription, now making 
large water works. The head works are a solid masonry dam 
thrown across the bed of a river some three miles south of the town. 

The dam has five sluices and an outlet pipe. The main aqueduct, 
leading to the service reservoir to be built close to the town, is 
to be a covered masonry channel, From the reservoir the water will 
be distributed to all parts of the town by iron mains, and crossing 
the bed of the Yfehishti a branch pipe will be taken to Govalkot, and 
a cattle watering place with numerous troughs provided. At a total 
cost of about £6000 (Rs. 60,000) an abundant supply is expected. 

The head works are already far advanced. 

Chiplun, the first home of the Konkanasth or Ohitpavan Brdhmans, History. 
according to local tradition stocked with Brahmans and supplied 


^ better ol Collector to Commisdotter 8. D., 1527 of 1879. 
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Chapter XIT. with sixty ponds and sixty gardens by Pamslxuram tlie reclaimer 
laces oflnterest. itonkan, has for long been a place of consequence.^ In 

the seventeenth century it was a great village^ very populous and 
plentifully stored with all provisions/^ In 1818 it was taken by a 
body of Eainoshis, but abandoned by them on Colonel Kennedy's 
approach.® In 1819 it was an insignificant village, but bid fair to 
be, Kajapur excepted, one of the chief trade centres of the southern 
Konkan. During the dry season Vanjaris, Vanis, and a few Parsis, 
came, set up temporary booths, and left when the rains fell.'^ In 
1821 it is spoken of as a place of very important trade.^ In 1826, 
Chiplun was a considerable town. The river was navigable for boats 
of about eight tons (30 hhandis) close to, and for boats of about 
fifteen tons (60 khandis) within three • miles of, the town.^ The 
building now used as a G-overnineiit office was made as a rest-house 
for Bajirav Peshwa, who for several years (1812 - 1815) came down 
the Kumbharli pass to visit his palace at Guhagar near DhahoL^ 

About a quarter of a mile south of the town is a series of rock 
temples. Of these the chief is a tolerably large hall twenty -two feet 
long by fifteen broad and ten high, with, at its inner end, a Buddhist 
relic shrine, dtiglioha. There are also two or three smaller caves, 
and a deep thirteen feet square pond. Three stages on the road 
from Chiplun to Karhad in Satara is another series of Buddhist caves, 
consisting of a room with a small round relic shrine, six feet in 
.diametex*, and a hall, shdlay nineteen, feet by eighteen, with a raised 
/ seat at one corner and three recesses at the inner end.^ 

Qovalkot^^ At Chiplun on a detached hill commanding the creek, and 
surrounded on nearly all sides by higher hills, is the foi't of Govalkot. 
This is said to have, at different times, belonged to the Habshi, 
A.ngTia, and the Peshwa, and Angina is said to have besieged it for 
twelve yeai's* At the top of the fort is a fine I’eservoir.® 

Of the sixty legendary ponds dug by Pai\ashuram, the only traces 
left are eight reservoirs in vaxnous parts of the hwvn. The only pond 
of any size is the Earn Tirth to the east of the town. There is a 
small temple and rest-house close by, and the banks are used as a 
burning ground. 

Babhol. Da^bhol,^^ north latitude 31' and east longitude 73° 16^, a 

small straggling town with, in 1872, 3980 people, lies six miles 
from tfio sea, at the foot of the hills on the north bank of the 
Aiijanvel orT&hishti river’, eighty -five miles south-east of Bombay. 


^ A stone lias lately been found at Oliipkn bearing the date 115G (1078 S.). Bom, 
As. 8oc. Meeting, September 1879. 

Ogilby^s (1670) Atlas, V. 247. » Naime’s Konkan, 116. 

^ Collector to Gov. 15th July ISIO*; Eev. Diaries 142 of 1819, 2575. 

® Bom. Rev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 638. 

^ Clune^s Itinerary, 38. ^ Hairnets Konkan, 121, 

s Jour. Bom. Royal As. Soc. IV. 342. » Kairne’s MS. notes. 

According to a local saying, Bibhol once bore the name of Amardvati or the 
abode of the gods. The present , name is said either to be a short form of DabhiUvati, 
a name given to it from the still remaining temple of Shiva Babhileshvar, or to 
be a corrupt form of Ddbhya according to the RmAns, a god-inhabited forest. 
Mr. A, T, Crawford’s MS. . ■ , ■ ■ 
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Some details of tlio entrance to D&liol are given under tlie liead Cliapter XIY. 

Anjanvel/'^ The site of Dabhol, a narrow steip of land between, tlie ollnterest. 

river and very high steep hills^ is ill suited for a large tow^nJ- If it 
ever was as populous as is stated^ the buildings must have stretched 
three or four miles up the river. 

Dabhol is connected by a bullock road with Dapoli^ twelve miles 
north. Coasting steamers call daily during the fair sea;Son^ and up 
the Vashishti^ in connection with the service to Bombay, a small steam 
launch takes passengers to and from Govalkot, the landing place for 
Chiplun. At Dabhol a steamer landing place, a floating platform 
raised on boats, has been built, and some old cells attached to the 
outer or north wall of the mosque serve as passenger rest-house>s. 

Except betelniits sent in small quantities to Bombay there is no 
trade. Weaving is the only industry. There is a post office and a 
police station, but no public buildings. The population is very mixed. 

The houses of the well-to-do are substantial and enclosed in rich 
gardens, the fishers’ huts are poor, crowded and dirty. The town is 
fairly supplied with water. 

Though it has long been of no consequence, Dabhol would seem to 
be a settlement of very great aged It was one of the places destroyed 
by Malik Kafnr in 1312.^ About fifty years later (1357) it is again 
spoken of as the western limit of the Bahmani dominions. In 
the fifteenth century, during the prosperous times of the Bahmani 
kings, Dabhol was the centre of a great trade. In 1459 (864 H.) 

Yusuf Adil Khan, a son of Murad IL, Sultan of Constantinople, 
afterwards the founder of the Bijapur Adil Shahi dynasty, describes 
it as possessing the delights of pax^adise,^ and under the name of 
Mustafabad or Khizrabad, it is mentioned as one of the great 
towns of the Bahmani king Sultan Mahmud II. (1482 - 1518), 
where, with ample funds, he established orphan schools^ About 
1470, the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1468-1474), found 
it a large town and extensive sea port, the head of a large district 
whei^e horses were brought from Mysor, Arabia, Khorasan, and 
Nighostan, and all nations living along the coast of India and 
Ethiopia met.^ In 1478 it was taken by BahMur Khan Giiani, the 




^ Large remains, several feet under ground, seem to show that Bzthhol was in very- 
early times a place of consequence. An under-ground temple of Chandikddevi is said to 
be of the same age as the Badiimi roch.-tem}>les (a.i>. 550-578). Mr. Crawford’s MB. 
A local history, bakhar, states that in the eleventh century , Ddbhol was the seat of a 
rxowerfui Jain ruler, and a stone writiiig has been found bearing date 1156 (3rd 
VakMkh 1078 Bhiilivfihaii). 

2 Briggs’ Ferislita, I. 379. According to a Persian history, now in the library of the 
Janjira Kawab, Bdbhol was, about the middle of the thirteenth century, taken by a 
certain Shdh hTasir-ud-din or Azam Klidn who came to Batn^giid from beyond seas. 
The Hindu chief N^gojiriv, attacking them both by land and sea, tried to drive off 
the strangers. The attack failed, and after one of Azam Khdn’s sons, Bdbhol was 
called Mustafabad and another settlement was, after a second son, named Hainzabad. 
Mr. Crawford’s MS. It seems probable that this local history is incorrect in 
its dates, and that the Musalm^xi governors, after whom DAbhol and other places 
near it are named, were officers of tne Bahmani {1347-1509} and Bijapur (1500-16*00) 
courts. • ' 

Persian Perishta, IL 3 ; , Scott, I. 209. ‘ 

^ Persian Ferishta, I. 578 ; Briggs, II, 543 | Scott, I. 56j-57. 

^ Major’s India in the XVtli Century, 20-30. Mysor should perhaps be Misr, Fgypt. 
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, r. r,f fi.'.a 1 wlio ti’ied to estailUsli liimself as 

soii of tlie complaiut of Malimud Begada 

an independent rule . , .^]iosesMps Baliadur Bad plundered, 

S™ in. (1494)> „d 

DabBol, sailed along tBe coast. 

*1 jL 4. xT/aiQva n-ffpiT* tli0 116W DGCcau dviicisties rose 

Inl 500 ,abont ten years afte^ the ^ 

'coiesponding to the p«se.t 
qa^ters _oi tBe sixteentB century two influences 

Eatnagirr. transfer of tBe Bead-quarters of power 

f ’^'T.in S kporC toS, line “f‘ ”1* 

from Bedar to rn]<ipui „r.oPlATi so close to tBe coast, made 

Hioved soutB of DabBoB^nd Its tBe enemies of 

specially open to the ^ A of it as extremely 

tBe Bijapur ^“gs. ’ tBe European fasBion, containing 

good, snrrounded ^ ^erkants and goYerned By a pagan 

great numbers of Moons . ^ jIqS D&bBol was one 

king, a great o^®®Xast towns i^tB a considerable trade and 
of tBe most noted tort witB a wall, surrounded 

stately and fortified 'by a strong castle garrisoned 

Ton^^mt S' Som Ifo we?e Turks.t Against it, the 

Portuguese soldiers a < attack landed at some distance, 
and under coTer of Vad strengthened tBe 

TBe resistance t tBe assailants presse^d on, scaled 

barrier of tBe city palisades it 

tBe ramparts, and enteiing „• Ia dpatB men women, and 

gronnd, and reduced it to asBes, putting to t WtY so 

Sildren.® as“B£^ In 15 ^^^ it was 

SeSed and was a place of great trade 


1 Naime’sKonkan, 2'^ . „ j xgj. 194 ■ Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 543. Feriskta 

^ Peraan Gu aiAtoriaBS Bahadur was taken 

gives the date 14J4 (*]h0 H.). n M^i.mrid Besrada Watson’s Gujardt, 44, 4o. 

luve and his head cut off »d sent to v 


Suve and his head cut off »d sent to manmua ^ DunloT Bom. ReB Rec. 121 

SL^'ms” incor^eS as under the Bahmams. D4bhol was known as Mustafabad. 

See above, p. 327 . , _ 

t Vovaees VI. 115. De Barros (1550-1679) mentions it as a 

5 Par ia-y Snza, in Ke r s V y g . , I, bnildinss. superb temples, and old 


» Paria-y Sim, in Kerris y~ v^n^im. and old 

place of great oom^roe, full d l „ yn. 289 , and Mickle’s Lusiad, X.) 

mosques CV. 266). ^«i^^S^defences"w6re slkht and the Musalm^n garrison 


Wes (V. 266) were kighi and the Musalm^n garrison 

Bojn JoHo de Castro (1538) says tne a PA^noriiPtse Ddbhol was, he says, a 

only 4000 strong. Persia, 

r^eilrorSay-’ Vida I J. Castro, 264-269 ; Prim. Rot. da Costa 

da Imiia, 186. , +■!,. ™-,th of the Paringi as it fell on DAbhol became a 

6 DaCunha s Chau , jjj_ 540)^ says that most of the booty was afer- 

proverb. , 'paria-y Siiza notices that preserved locusts were found by 

rPol^”^a^lirohlWthem. They tasted not unlike shnmps. 


iSJSi lilW = TSSy t«ted not unlike shrimps. 
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witli many resident}, Moor, G entile, and Gujarat mercliants, and large Cliapter XI¥, 

fleets of Moorisli sliips from Makka, Aden, and Ormuz, and from Places oflnterest 
Cambay, Dill, and Malabar. Tlie imports wei^e mucli copper, quick- 
silver, vermilion, and horses ; the exports were great quantities of abhol. 

country fabrics, wheat, and vegetables^ In 1520 Ismail Adii Shah 
(1510-1584) offered the Portuguese a friendly alliance if they 
would protect the import of horses into DabhoL” To this the 
Poi'tuguese seem not to have agreed and two years later (1522) 

Dabhol was again sacked. From this sacking it soon recovered, 
and in 1540 was a great city with the largest concourse of 
merchants of the whole Indian ocean, thronged with people from 
all parts of the world.^ Seven years later it had only 4000 
inhabitants, two forts and some redoubts. In that year it was 
destroyed by the Portuguese who took the upper town some way 
from the sea.^ 

In the following year (1548) a treaty was made between Bij^ur 
and the Portuguese, The Portuguese promised to send a factor to 
Dabhol to give passports to merchants and others wanting to go to sea 
and to try their best to people and enrich Dabhol.® In 1554 the 
Portuguese refused to pay the sum agreed on for the privilege of 
granting sea passports at Dabhol, and in 1555, and again in 1557, they 
pillaged Dabhol.® In 1570 the Gujarat historians speak of Dabhol 
as one of the European ports/ But it is doubtful if the Portuguese 
ever held it* If they did, they kept it only for a few years, as early 
in the seventeenth century (1611) Middleton found the governor a 
Sidi, friendly, offering presents and free trade. Still the place was 
disappointing. The people ^ made a noise of ^ fine cloth, indigo, and 
pepper, but none was forthcoming, and all they took was some 
broadcloth, kerseys, and lead bars.® In 1616, in consequence of 
Middleton^s honourable treatment of the Mokha junk, the governor 
of Dabhol offered the English free trade, and as their position in 
Surat was most uncomfortable, they thought of removing to Dabhol, 

In 1618 the English made a further attempt to trade,® and in 1624, 
again proposed to move to Dabhol from Surat/® At first they were 




^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 72. ^ ^ ® Lassen’s Ind. Alt. IV. 198. 

s Bom JoS,o do Castro, Primeiro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 39. 

^ Vida deJoao Castro, 264 “269. 

Ooi.de Mon. Ined, V. 1-43. ITbe Portugiiese for some years (1547-1554) seem to 
liave paid £154 (2000 gold a year for the privilege of granting passports. 

Ditto, 244 

6 Kaime’s Konkan, 143. Faria-y Suza in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 192, In 1671 the 
Portuguese made another attack on Dabhol, But the governor, Khdja Ali Shii*^zi, 
having heard of their intentions, let them land and put to death upwards of 150 of 
them. Biiggs’ Ferishta, IV. 640. ^ Bird’s Mir4t-i-Ahmadi, 129. 

s Middleton in Harris, I. 107. About the same time (1611) Captain Saris speaks 
of selling iron, ivory, and indigo (Hams, I, 119), and Captain P’eyton (1615) notices 
that the Portuguese had a factory but no fort (Harris, I. 155). How important a place 
of trad© Dabhol was, appears from the fact that one of its ships the Mahmudi, 136 
feet long 41 broad and 29| deep, was of 1200 tons burden. Orme’s Hist. Frag, 
325 . ' ' ' '■ 

® Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, XVIh _ A*! Bruce’s Annals, I. 201 ‘•274. 
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received by tlie Ddbliol people with miicli boiiour. ^ Then a scuffle 
arose and tbe Engiisli took to tbeir guns and set fire to tlio towin 
Tbe people fled, but encouraged by a Portuguese factor and some | 
otliers, came back and drove tlie Englisk to tkeir sliips.^ Ten years ; 
later (1634) tliey asked if tliey iniglit start a factory, but j-^robably j 
because of the former disturbance were refused? In 1039 Mandelslo | 
describes tlie Dabliol fortifications as in ruins, witboiit walls or gates, , 
defended on the river side by two batteries; tlie entrance, none of ] 
tlie best by rea..son of a sand bank at tbe mouth, was dry at low watei\ 
The people were Vanis and Musalmans, and the cliief trade? was in • 
salt and pepper. Instead of the fleets it used to send to the Persian 
Gull: and tie Bed Sea, there were only a few wretched boats trading 
with Gonibrun? 

In 1660, and again in 1661, Dabhol was bnrnt by Shivaji, and ■ 

in 1662 it was wrcvSted from the Moghals and made part of ; 
Shivajfls kingdom? Thevenot about this time (1660) described it as 
an old city, with low houses and few fortifications? In 1670 Father 'i 
Navaritte spoke of it as a strong and handsome foi't belonging 
to Shivaji? In 1695 Gemelli Careri passed it almost without notice. 
vShortly after (1697) it was granted to the Shirke family? Proni 1700 
to 1744, under the joint government of the Habshi and the Marathas, . C 
Dabhol is described as an old place, deserted by trade, where the 
English once had a factory. About this time Tulaji Angria took it, 
and driving out the Habshi governed it for eleven years. ^ It was 
then (1755) taken by the Peshwa,® and held by him till, without a 
struggle, it was, in 1818, handed over to the British. j 

Except in the hills, where there seem to have been a round 
tower or two, there are no signs of fortifications. Of Musalman 
remains the chief is, close to the sea and almost buried in cocoanut 
trees, a handsome mosque sixty-three by fifty -four feet in its inner 1 
measui'ements, with minarets and a dome about seventy-five feet high. : 
The style is like that of the chief Bijapur mosques. It is on all sides 
enclosed by a stone wall and approached by a broad flight of ^ 
steps. In the centre of the stone terrace, in front of the mosque, 
is a well and a fountain. The mosque is said to have been built in 
1659 by a Bijapur princess, Aisha Bibi, popularly known as lady 


^ Be La Valle’s Letters, III. 130. Three yea.rs later {1626} Herbert describes the 
town as with low houses terraced at the top, and with nothing to boast , of, but an old 
cMtle and a few temples. Naxme in Ind. Ant. III. 102. ‘ 

- Bruce’s Annals, I. 334. Mr, ISairne thinks that no factory was ever established, 
Konkan 118. . , 

® Mandelslo in Harris, II. 130» aixd Voyages, 220. The salt was said to come from 
Oranubammera perhaps IJran-Bombay* ^ Grant Buff, 80, 83, 

® yoyages, V. 249. Of the town Ogilby (16*70) gives the following details; 
Anciently very famous, B4bhol is now much ruined by wars and decreased in trade. 
It is open only on the south side which fronts the water where are two batteries 
with four iron guns. On the mountains are several decayed fortresses and an ancient 
castle without guns or garrison. On the north point is a little wood, at a distance like 
a fort, and below the wood, near the water, a white temple. On the south point is 
another temple and several stately edifices. Atlas, V. 24L 
r Hist. Frag, m ^ Hainie in Ind. Ant. II 2S0» 

»■ Btokol Diaries in Nairne’s Konkan, 92. 
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motlier, ma sdJiibaJh, Tlie real date is probably inucli earlier.^ 
l)abb.ol lias also a Jama mosque built iu 1649 (1059 H.) in the 
begiuning of Aurangzeb^s rcign^ by Pir Ahmad Abd-ulhih the 
chief officer^ siihhaddr, of the district,^ On the sea face of a third 
mosque a writing has lately (1879) been found cut in wood. It 
begins with the usual Shia blessing of the Prophet^ his daughter^ 
and the twelve Imams, and ends ^ May God help Saadat Ali^ king 
of MngSj who raised this building in 1558 (987 H.)h^ There is also 
a cenotaph^ muMm^ of Khaja Khizu^the Prophet Elias, bearing the 
date 1579 (987 H.), and a tomb of Azamkhanpir. 

Da'polij the head-quarters of the Dapoli sub-division, with, in 
1872, 2595 people, stands on an open plain, about eight miles south- 
east of Harnai and seventeen north-west of Khed. The camp or, as 
it used to be, cantonment^ is formed out of part of the lands of the 
four villages of Dapoli, Gimhavna, Jogla, and Jalgaon. In 1818 Dapoli 
was fixed as the military station of the southern Konkan, In 1840 
the regular troops were withdrawn. A veteran battalion was kept 
till 1867, and when this also was abolished,^ the cantonment was 
broken up and Dapoli has since been of no importance. The climate 
is throughout the year cool, healthy, and free from epidemic 
disease. The camp and market are well supplied with drinking 
water. Except a few articles brought for local use from Harnai 
and Khed there is no trade. A small well kept market contains 
native groceries and miscellaneous articles, and a Parsi and a 
Portuguese shop supply the wants of the European residents. The 
native population, many of them military pensioners, is mixed, 
Hindus, Muhammadans, and a few Jews. In the neighbouring 
village of Jalgaon, several wealthy Brahmans and Gujars, living 
in substantial houses, carry on an extensive money-lending business 
with the imral population. Dapoli has no manufactures. Good 
coarse pottery and coarse cotton cloth are made at Jalgaon, and 
a few good carpenters, smiths, and shoemakers, trained in bygone 
days remain. 


Beterinming to spend on some religions work tke £150,000 {Rs. 15,00,000) she had 
with her, she, with the advice of the mmMs, and hdudst began building this 
mosque and finished it in four years. The builder’s name was Kdmil Khdn. It is 
currently reported that the dome was richly gilded, and the crescent pure gold. 
The gold and gilt have long disappeared, but much of the beautiful carving and 
tracery remains. Bight villages, Bhopan, Saral, Isdpnr, Bhostan, Chivili, Modpur, 
Bharveli, and Ping^lri were granted for its maintenance. After the overthrow of 
the Bijdpur kingdom, the gi‘ant was renewed by ShiviJji (1670). The mosq^ue still 
bears the name of its founder Miisdhibah. It is no longer used for worship. The 
local Musalmins are too poor to keep it in repair. Year by year it is crumbling into 
ruin. The minarets are tottering, and the loosened stones are falling from their 
places. In 1873 a small stim was granted by Government to carry out the most 

S essary repairs. Nairne in Ind. Ant, II. 280 ^ 281. 

As much of the inscription on this mosque as has been read runs : ‘ In the name 
lod, the Just, the Merciful Yerily mosques belong tq God, so be not co-sharers 
with Him. The rival of this mosque in colour does not exist in the world. The 
best of well born Governors Fir Ahmad (built this mosque) in the year .1059 (A.i>. 1649) 
of the Hijra of the Frophet, on whom be peace and blessing.--'-! 

- Bom* As. Boc. Meeting, Beptr. 1870. ' A'Nmiws Konkan, 129. 
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In 1862> tlie liead-qiiarters of tlie old Suvariidiirg siib-divisioii 
were moved from fort Gova at Harnai to Dapoli. Besides tlie offices 
of tbo mairilatdar^ tlie sub-judge^ aiid tbe cliief sub -divisional 
police offices^ there iS; to the north of the camp a civil hospital^, a 
native library^ a Boman Catholic chapel, a post office, a vernacular 
school, and a large rest-house. Here also are the remains of the 
former military lines and the old and still habitable cpiarter guard. 
In a corner of the open plain, and divided from the market by the 
Harnai-KhecI road, stands one of the chief features of the camp, 
the picturesque old English church with a square tower and belfry. 
On the south side of the camp is the office of the pension paymaster 
of the southern Konkan, and dotted here and there round the 
plain are the dwellings of the European residents. In 1878, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel removed their Orphanage 
from Bombay to Dapoli, where, on a site near the church, school- 
rooms and buildings for the boys and girls and for the resident 
clergyman are being raised. The lately started municipality draws 
its income fi*oni a house-tax. 

There arc two European graveyards, the first to the south of the 
camp containing only' a few graves dating from 1818 to 1821, and 
a larger one to the north with the tombs and memorial stones of 
those buried since 1821. There is no grave of any special interest. 
In the centre of the plain, under a clump of mango trees, is the 
Jews^ burial ground, with ten or twelve tombstones with inscriptions 
in English, Hebrew, and Marathi, 

Devgad, norfch latitude 16° 23|' and east longitude 73^ 21', the 
head-quarters of the Devgad sub-division, lying on a flat rocky 
peninsula about twelve miles south of Yijayclurg and 180 miles 
from Bombay, had, in 1872, a population of 894 souls. Its safe and 
beautiful land-locked harbour is at all times perfectly smooth. 
The cliffs, steep on the north, fall on the harbour side in steps 
with a slope varying from twenty-five to forty degrees. The 
entrance is broad, but the passage into the haxhour, only three 
cables wide, lies close to the fort point. Here, in eighteen feet 
watei", ships may lie sheltered during the south-west monsoon.^ 

Devgad, though a good port, is inconveniently placed, and has 
never had any hut the most trifling local trade. For the five years 
ending 1877-78, tl|.e average yearly trade was valued at £2,4>611 8s. 
(Es. 2,46,114) of which £8820 14a. (Bs. 88,207) #eTe;'|:;spal|i!;and 
£15,790 14a. (Es, 1,S7,907) imports. It has been joined by a good 
provincial cart road with the route over the Phonda pass. But 
the road has brought ho traffic and is little used. During the 
famine year (1877) 555 tons of grain for the Kolhapur state were 
consigned to this port for carriage through the Phonda pass. 



l b; . ’X&ylor's Sailing Directory, 390. ^ It is high water on full and change of the moon 
^ ‘■'w 'wven hoars ; thoriso and fall is about nine feet at spring tides and fife feet at 
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In 1875 tlie Bead-quarters of tlie sub^-division were moved Bere Chapter XIV. 
from IvBarepatan, and itBasnowa mamlatd&’s office^ a subordinate Places of Interest. 
]adge^s courts a post office^ a sea custom Bouse^ and a vernacular Bevgau 
school. In 1538^ Devgad^ under the name Tamar, is mentioned as * 

nineteen leagues from Groa and three south of Kharepatan. It was 
a beautiful round bay and good harbour with a clear entrance. 

Galleys could enter at low tided When taken in 1819, it was a fine 
harbour, but a place of little consequence.^ 

The fort on the south side, with an area of about 120 acres, said ForL 

to have been built by the Angrias 175 years ago, and taken by 
Colonel Imlack in April 1818,'^ protects the harbour, but perhaps 
Because there was no place of importance up the creek, only slightly 
commands the entrance. There seem to have Been two forts, on the 
north and south ends of the hill between the harbour and the sea, 
pined by three or four round towers.^' In 1862 the walls were in a 
ruined state and there was no garrison. Water was abundant hut 
supplies scanty. There were forty-one old and unserviceable guns.® 

Devrnkll, since 1878 the head-quarters of the Sangameshvar Bkvhukh. 
sub-division, "with, in 1876, 2660 people, stands on an open plain or 
table-land about twelve miles south of Sangameshvar, between the 
Kundi and Amha passes, at the foot of the Sahyadri range and below 
the fort of Mahipatgad, Besides a post office and a vernacular 
school, the town contains the mamlatdar’s and chief constable's 
offices, and the court of the subordinate judge, which were moved 
to Devrukh in 1878 after the disastrous fire at Sangameshvar.® 

Bevrukh, though at present with no trade, is on the old track 
between Sakharpe at the foot of the Amba pass and Sangameshvar, 

It is intended to make a cart road over this line as a subsidiary 
work to the Amba pass scheme. The town is held in grant by Raja 
Sir Dinkar Rav. It is healthy, well wooded, and picturesque. 

Dha^ma'pur, a large village in the Malvan snh- division, on the Bhamapub, 
Karli creek ten miles east of Malvan, on the road to Kudal and 
Savantvadi, had, in 1872, a population of 2945 souls. It is chiefly 
interesting for a lake ^ which wa,ters a large area of rice and garden 
land both in Dhamapur and in the neighbouring village of Kalsa. 

The lake, one and a half miles long, and on an average a quarter of 
a mile broad, covers an area of about 120 acres, and on three sides 
is surrounded by well wooded hills. The narrow ravine between 
the steep hills on the south has been dammed by a solid earthen 
embankment faced with masonry, 450 feet long, and at its widest 
ninety-six feet broad. The lake having no sluice or other means 


Bhamapub, 


' Prim. Eot. da Costa da India, 23. It has been thonght to be Toperon mentioned 
both by Ptolemy (150) and in the Peripliis (247). McCrindle's Periphis, 129. 

^ Mil van Eesident, 31st May 1819 j Bombay Bevenue Biaries 141 of 1819, 2310. 

3 The particulars of the capture are ; A detachment of the IVth Rifles under Col. 
Imlack moved on Bevgad, where it arrived on the afternoon of the 7th April 1818. 
Baring the night the enemy kept a very heavy but fortunately ill directed cannonade, 
and early the next morning left the fort in sailing vessels. It was then occupied by 
the detachment. Service Record of H, M.’s IVth Rifles, 23. 

^ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 296. ® Oov, List of Civil Ports, 1862. 

^ Details are given below, p. 372, ^ For further description see Chap. L p. IL 
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for regulating tlie water diseliarge, tlio cliaiiiiel lias every year to be ; 
daBitricd by the villagers with, earth and faggots. Ou the level top " 
of the daiii^ on a paved terrace with a broad flight of stone steps 
running to the water^s edge> stands a temple of Bhagavati and other 
minor buildings. The local story that tho dam is 250 years old, is 
to some extent confirmed by the size and evident age of the trees 
gTowing on its top. The tradition is that in former years there 
was at the bottom of the deep stream a temple of Bhagavati. 
Pious Hindus^ after praying to the goddess and casting flowers into 
the stream, had to utter a ivish for any ornament or jewel, and 
at the same time to lower an earthen vessel into the water, when 
it would be iimnediately returned with the wished-for gift. When 
the dam was constructed a temple of Bhagavati was accordingly 
built on it. A small yeaxdy fair is held in the Hindu month of Ghaitra 
(March-April) . The hill slopes round the lake are now a Government 
forest. The village has a post oflSce and a vernacular school. 

Dliopeslivar, a well known temple, in a village of the same 
name, with, in 1872, 2725 people, stands a mile or so west of the 
town of Bajapur. The village revenues are alienated for the 
support of the shrine, and every year, attended by about 1000 people, 
a fair is held on Mafia 8hivrdtm (March). A procession is foi'med, 
and the idol, covered with a gold mask, is carried round the 
temple in a palanquin. 

Patellgad Port, See Harnai. 

Ports, Eatnagiri forts are either inland or on the coast. Coast 
forts are of two classes, island and headland foits. Of island forts the 
chief are the Harnai fort of Suvarndurg and the Sindhudui'gfort at 
Malvan. Of headland forts, most of them on the bank of some river, 
the chief are, beginning from the north, Banket, An j anvel or Gopalgad, 
Govalkot, Jay gad, Batn%iri, Burangad, Satavli, Bajapur, Jaytapur, 
Vijaydurg, Kh^repdtan, Dovgad, Bhagvantgad, Edmgnd, Sidhgad, 
Nivti, Vengurla, and Eedi. The sites of a few of these, such as 
Anjanvel or Gopalgad, Jaygad, and Rdjapur, are vex’y little raised 
above sea level. Inland forts, all much the same in character, are 
built on some natural post of advantage, if in the low country on some 
steep hill commanding a river or pass, if in the main ranges on 
some projecting spur or rock, or above a great natural scarp. All 
are built on the same principle. The hill top or the end of the 
spur or point is girt by a wall, strengthened by many bastions. 

. On any slope or place likely to invite approach, an outwork is 
built and joined with the main fort by a passage between a double 
wall. The entrance, for thea^e is seldom more than one, is generally 
the strongest and most noticeable part. The outer gateway, if the 
' ground permits, is thrown far forward and protected by a bastion 
on each side, and often by a tower above. Entering this, a narrow 
passage winding between two high walls leads to the inner gate, in 
the face of the main wall, along an approach commanded by bastions. 
This aiTangement, in a time wlienguns could not compete with stone 
walls, rendex'ed the gates almost unapproachable. Inside the main 
wall there was generally an inner fortress or citadel, and surrounding 
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this the bmldiiigs required for the troops^ tuagazineSs reservoirs; 
and wells. In many of the larger fortS; houses for the commandant; 
or massive round towers were built upon the wall of the main works 
on the least accessible side. The larger forts had generally a towii; 
fetlia>s clustered about or near the base of the hill. 

The age of most forts is hard to fix. Some of them, as Mandangad; 
may be as old as the Christian era. But of this the evidence is 
very slight.^ Many are said to have been built by BhoJ Raja of 
Parnala in the end of the twelfth century But most are 
supposed to be the work of the Bijapur kings (1500-1660); raised 
in the sixteenth century; and in the seventeenth repaired and 
strengthened by Shivaji.^ Like those of the north Konkaii; the 
Ratiuigiri forts were neglected by the Peshwas.^ In 1818; except 
for ' the labour of bringing guns to bear on them.; they were 
easily taken by. the British. hTothing was done to destroy the 
fortifications. But except Bankot; Harnai; Vijaydiirg; and a few 
others which have from time to time been repaired, all are now, 
from weather and the growth of creepers and wall trees, more 
or less ruined. There are said to be 365 forts in Ratnagiri. Details 
of only forty-three of these have been obtained.® 

Fort Victoria. See Bankot. 

Ganosll Pula, near Neruvadi in the Ratnagiri sub-division, is a 
holy spring oozing from the rock. In a temple near is a small image 
of Ganpati with a yearly endowment of £120 (Es. 1200). It is often 
enriched by free-will offQrings.^ 

Gopalgad Port/ See Anjanvel. 

Gova Port. See Harnai. 

GOYal, the Chiplun landing place, a village on Map island, 
twenty-eight miles from the mouth of the Vashishti, and by cart road 
three miles from Chiplun, with, in 1872, 3439 people, has a custom 
office and a rest-house. Of its old fort, stone quays, and water 
scheme, details are given under Chiplun 
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Pout Victouta. 
Ganesh Pula. 


Gotalgab Port. 

Gova Fort. 
Goval, 


^ See below, Mandangad” (p. 352). ® Hainie’s Konkan, 19. 

® Shivdji more than any of its nilers attached importaneo to hill forts. Eveiy 
pass wag commanded by forts, and in the closer defiles, every steep and overhanging 
rock was held as a station from which to roll great masses of stones, a most eilectuai 
annoyance to the labouring march of cavalry, elephants, and carriages. It is said 
that he left 350 of these posts in the Konkan alone. Orme’s Hist. Frag. 93. One 
distinguishing mark of forts bviilt or rebuilt by Shivaji is, inside the main gate, a 
small shrine with an image of the monkey god, Hanumdn or Miiruti. Mr. G. Vidal, 
C.Sv . 

^ For twenty years not a day’s labour or a rupee’s wage had been spent on them. 
The defences were neglected and the water in many of them bad. Haime’s Konkau, 
H7.' ‘ ' 

^ These are: Ambolgad, Bahiravgad, Bahira%’gad, Bharatgad, Bhavangad, Bhag- 
vantgad, Pevgad., Patehgad, Port Victoria, GopAlgad, Gova, Govalkot, daygad, 
daytApur, Kdmtekot, Kanakdurg, KhArepiitan, Mahipatgad, Maimatgad, Maodangad, 
Ndndos, Hivti, PAlgad, PAndavgad, Purangad, EAjlpur, &jkot, KAmgad, KasAlgad, 
BatnAgiri, Bedi, SatavH, Sidhgad, Sindhudurg, SumArgad, Sarjekot, Suvanidurg, 
IJchitgad, Vengurla, VetAIgad, Vijaydurg, Vijaygad, andYashvantgad, 

Oriental Christian Spectator (1834), 
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Chapter XIT. Govalkot Fort,^ in Cliiplun^ on a small liill rising from rich 
Places oflnterest smToiinded on three sides by the Clhplnn creek oncl witha 

filled lip ditch on the fourth, covers an area of about two acres, 
Govalkot Fort, garrison. Water lasts till April and provisions can be 

had in a village two miles oft\ In 1862 the walls and bastions 
were much ruined. It had then twenty-two old and unserviceable 
guns." The place has little natural or artificial strength. There are 
two doorways, one to the north the other to the east, and eight 
battlements. On the south wall is an image of Redjaiji. 

According to local report the fort was built about 1690 by the 
Habshi of Janjira. The Habshi may have repaired the fort. But the 
position of the Redjaiji image seems to show that it was part of the 
original fort and that the builder or renewer was a Hindu king, 
probably Shivaji (1670). From the Habshi it was taken by, 
Angria (about 1744), from him by the Peshwa (1755), and from the 
Peshwa by the English (1818). Within the fort are traces of 
buildings and dwellings, and a dry pond forty-seven feet long, 
forty-four broad, and twenty«.two deep. 

Gnha^gar, a large village on the coast, sis miles south of 
Anjanvel, had, in 1872, 3445 people, lodged in 576 houses. It 
was known to the Portuguese as the bay of Brahmans, a name that 
it still might very well bear.^ In 1812 the Peshwa Baji Rav, as a 
hot weather retreat and for certain religious rites, built a palace on 
the cliff to the south of the village. Most of the materials were 
(1823) used for Government buildings in Ratndgiri,'^' but some of 
the palace imins are still standing. The road through the village, a 
straggling street some three miles long, is throughout well paved. 

The houses are built close to the beach, and the whole length of the 
village is densely shaded with cocoa palms and other trees. The 
poptdation is in great part\ Brdhman. An open roadstead, with no 
anchorage or tidal creek tb shelter even the smallest craft, Guhagar 
has never been a place of trade. From 1829 to 1873 Guhdgar was 
the head-quarters of the Guhagar sub-division. In that year it was 
reduced to a petty division subordinate to CMplun. It has now a 
mahalkari^s office, a police station, a post office, and sevei’al temples. 

A fair bullock track runs to Ohiplun. 

Hamai, north latitude ^ 17° 47|' and east longitude 73"^ 5', 
about two miles south of Anjarla and fifteen north of Bibhol/with^ 

in 1872, a population of 6193 souls, lies in a small rocky bay, a 

shelter for coasting craft in north-y^est winds.^ Under the Maratlias, 
Harnai was the head-quarters of a sub-division, and here, in 1818, 
a station for British troops was established. It does not seem , 
ever to have been a place of consequence. Harnai is connected 

1 TulAji Angria called this fort Govindgad and the Anjanvel fort Gopdlgacl, Gops^l 
and Govind being generally used for any couple of things very closely alike 
'■ Mr, A. T. Crawford’s MS. 2 Forts, ”1862. 

® De Ba Valle’s (1624), Letters, III 14S. It may perha]3s be Ptolemy’s (3,50) 

mtociagara or Bmmagara. Bertiiis, 398. 

^ Waddington’s Repox’t in lifairue’s Konkan, 121. 

® Taylor’s Sajjiing Directory, 387« 
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by a tliircl class cart road with Dapoli and Khed^ and during the fair 
season coasting steamers call regularly. The population is mixed^ 
Muhammadan, Koli, and Brahman. The ordinary trade is small, 
averaging for the hre years ending 1877-78, £29,231 (Rs, 2,92,310), 
of which £14,118 2s. (Rs. 1,41,181) are exports and £15,112 186% 
(Rs. 1,51,129) imports. During the famine year (1877)^, 150 tons of 
grain were landed at the port, and by Khed and the Ambavli pass 
sent to Satara. From September to June there is a brisk market 
for fish, thronged by buyers from many miles round. The only 
industry is, by workmen of the Sail caste, the weaving of coarse cotton 
robes. To improve the present scanty supply, a scheme has been 
started for bringing water by a masonry aqueduct from Asud, 
three miles distant on the Dapoli road. The estimated cost is about 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000), There is a post office, a police post, a custom 
house, and a fish and vegetable market. 

The chief objects of interest are, a little to the north, the well 
known island fortress of ,giiyairndnrg or Jaujira,^ and the smaller 
forts of Kanakdurg, Fatehgad, and Gova, On the mainland 
opposite Suvarndurg, and separated by a narrow channel, are the 
forts of Kanakdurg and Fatehgad, of little value except as outworks 
to Suvarndurg. According to one account they were built by Shahu 
in 1710 to overawe Suvarndurg, but were soon after taken and 
held by Angria,^ According to another account they were built in 
1700 by Khairat Khan, the Habshi of Janjira,, soon after his 
unsuccessful attack on Suvarndurg, and remained till 1727 in the 
HabshFs hands,^ In 1755, on the English capture of Suvarndurg, 
these forts yielded without a strugg'le. 

Kanakdurg, on rising ground, surrounded on three sides by the 
sea, has an area of not more than half an acre. In 1862 it was 
ruinous, and had neither a garrison nor water Of the fort nothing 
is now (1879) left but two battlements, one at each end. Inside are 
nine small ponds, eight near each other, separated only by open 
cut-stone walls, and the ninth at a little distance to the west. They 
have water enough for a large gandson. 

Fatehgad or Victory Fort is an utter ruin. 

Gova Port, on rising ground, suri’ounded by the sea on its north 
and west sides, has an area of about two acres. In 1862 it was in 
good order, and had a guard of nineteen constables and sixty-nine 
old unserviceable guns. Water was scanty, but food supplies were 
abundant. Suirendering to the British on the fall of Suvarndurg, it 
was (1757) restored to the Peshwa, and I'etaken by the British in 
1817. Larger and much stronger than the other forts, it is still in 


^ This is not the famous Janjira on the Bajpuri creek in Habsan, Details of 
Suvarndurg are given below, p. S38. 

2 A. Hamilton, about the same time, speaking of it as Homey Coat, says it was 
fortified by Shiviji. Kew Account, I. 244. 

3 The names of the Governors of the forts during this tiuas were, Dharamr^y 
Sivant, Hibriv Dalvi, Sidi Masud Kh^n, Sidi Mastic^ Sidi Said or Amalgar, Sidi 
, Said or Vadle, and Sidi Y4kub. Mr. A. T, Orawford^s MS. 

^ Gov. List of Civil Foi*ts, 18fi2, 
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fair repa.ir, and lias a traTeller\s and a district office^^s Ixingalow. 
Like Buvarndurg it kas an imageof i\rariiti^ tlie monkey god, on 
a wall, and a tortoise before tlie tliresbold. Tbo walls are about 
twenty feet bigli. The southern part of the fort is about fifty feet 
aboYe sea level. 

Besides these fortifications there are >small remains on an isolated 
rock, an island except at low tide, tbaf; commands the bay of 
Harnai. There is an English gTavejmrd, where some of the officers 
of the detachment stationed here in 1818 are buried.'^ The large 
tomb near the forts was raised in honour of one of the Angrias. 
There is also a Eoman Catholic chapel and cemetery. The three 
chief Hindu temples ax'e those of Eknath, Muihdhar, and Kaina- 
leshvar. A small yearly fair is held in Phdlgun (February -March). 

Suvarndurg, the Golden Portress, wdth an area of eight acres, on 
a low irregular island, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
surrounded by a very high wall, is perhaps the most striking of 
the Ratnagiri coast forts. Great part of the fortifications are cat 
out of the solid rock and the rest are built of blocks of stone ten or 
twelve feet square. Relieved by bastions and broken by one rough 
postern gate just above high tide mark, the walls are so overgrown 
with trees and bushes, that, except at low tide, it is impossible to 
walk round them. Within the fort are several reservoirs and a 
small step well with water enough for a large garrison. On a stone 
at the threshold of the postern gate is an image of a tortoise, and 
opposite it on the wall towards the left, one of Marnti. There are 
two guard rooms to the right and left, and rooms also under the 
bastions. At a little distance is a stone building plastered with 
mortar, said to have been the magazine. Some very extensive 
foundations are probably the sites of old palaces. In 1862 the walls 
and bastions were in good repair, but the gateway was ruinous. 
There was no garrison, but the supplies of water and food were 
abundant. There were fifty-six old and unserviceable gnns.‘^ 

Suvarndurg, probably built by the Bijapur kings in the sixteenth 
century, and in 1660 strengthened by Shivaji, was in 1698 a station of 
Kanhoji Angria^s fleet, and in 171 3 was formally made over to him by 
Shahu Raja. Under K^nhoji^s successor Tulaji, Suvarndm'g became 
one of the head centres of piracy. Such damage did its fleets cause, 
both to native and foreign shipping, that the Peshwa^s government 
several times proposed that the English should join them in 
suppressing Angria. Early in 1755 a joint attack on Suvarndurg’, 
B4nkot, and some oth^r of Angria^s forts was arranged. But the 
Bombay Government was very cautious, telling their Commodore 
not to attack the forts, only to blockade them, and let the Marathas 
besiege them from the land. Starting on the 22nd March, Commo- 
dore James, with the Protector of forty-four guns, a ketch of 
sixteen guns, and ten bomb vessels, was, after three days, joined off 


^ The principal are the tombs of Capt, Yansittart of the 44th Regiment N. I. audi 
Lieut, Sfeirrow, R, E. 

^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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r>n,ul by tbe Maratba fleet o£ seven grabs and sixty gallivats 
.■flrrvino^ 1 0,000 troops. In tbe afternoon news came that Anpia s 

Set wa% in Savarndurg bay. Tbe Commodore proposed to burry 
on and blockade tbe harbour during tbe nigbt. Tbe Maratb^ 
aoreed, but failing to move in time, in tbe early morning s 

cauo-bt sight of them and fled down tbe coast. The Protector 
nnAued but bis Maratba allies, though their vessels were better 
lo^ilers lagged behind. Tbe wind was light and Angria’s fleet 
fbrowino-out lumber, setting all sails, and banging up their clothes 
Ind turbans to catch tbe breeze, kept their lead, till, as evening drew 
on tbe Commodore gave up tbe chase. Lan^ng near Suvarndurg 
ko' found Ramii Pant and bis army two miles off and up to their chins 
L toshes bombarding tbe three land forts with one four-pound 
o-un Seeing tbe helplessness of bis allies tbe Commodore, in spite 
of his cautious instructions, determined to bombard Suvarndurg.^ 
On tbe 2nd April be opened fire from the sea side. Making 
little wav with tbe solid rook of tbe sea wall be changed bis station 
to the north-east. Here, anchoring within 100 yards bis musketry 
drove tbe enemy from their guns, and a fire ^I’ea^ing out and 
snreading to tbe powder magazine, tbe garrison fled to 1 oit Hova. 
Before S™ndur| could be taken tbe governor with some of bis 
best men came back and refused to surrender Fearing that during 

tbe nio-bt help might come from Dabbol, tbe Commodore landed halt 
Ss sei wlo, backing down tbe sallyport wffb their axes forced 
their wav into tbe fort and tbe garrison sm-rendered.- On tbe lltb 
Amil, after bis return from Bankot, Commodore James according 
to a™ent made over Suvarndurg to tbe Maratba government.* 
In 1802, Bajirav Pesbwa, flying from Yasbvantrav Golkar, 
sought safety'in Suvarndurg. But the fort could not be defended 
and^ Baiirav was forced to leave bis _ family and retire to 

Bassein^^ Holkar following him took tbe island and tbe Pesbwa s 
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SSured by tbrEnglisbftom a revolted Maratk officer. The fort 
w£ badJepair ani the garrison, about 800 ^bs 
surrendered without fighting.^ In November 1818, it was taken by 
Colonel Kennedy with little resistance. 


/ In 1804 Suvarndurg was, in 


tbe Pesbwa’s interests,® 


Suvarndurg 

Fork 


1 Suvarndurg had fifty guns mounted on the and the three shore forts 

“fas dS? £-,85“”; 

man. , ® Blue Book on Mard^tka War (180S)> 350, 463. 

Nairne s iloxiiian, IV # • 

« MS. Eeoords inNaimes Koakan, m 

VMS. Records in Nairnes_Konkan,10«. capture are: 

8 Bine Book, 128 ; Nairne s Artillerv and of the Marine Batt^ionr 

IntheendofNovemhor a O^ntldn WiUiam Morisot of the 


Sh Regiment, was Orders of theSOth 

on the 4th w S ^ conduct of the detachment 

Deeember.waspleased^o e™s nnmhers. the energy of 

DomWctU oili. M™,a. 
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Tlie fortes area of seven and a half acres, plentifiilly supplied 
with water and overgrown with grass, weeils, and hot trees, has 
lately been made a Government forest reserve 

Jaygadj north latitude 17^ 17' and east longitude 7S'' 15', a 
village near the fort of the same name, on the south shore of the 
entrance to the Shastri or Bangameshvar river, about fourteen miles 
south of Guhagar and 994 south of Bombay, had, in 1872, 2442 
people and a small trade in salt and fish. The average yearly trade, 
for the five years ending 1877-78, was valued at £54,677 
{Rs. 5,46,774) of which £23,241 2s. (Rs, 2,32, 111) represented exports 
chiefly firewood and molasses, and £31,436 ih. (Rs. 3,1 1,363) iinports 
chiefly rice and salt. Jaygad seems never to have been a, place of 
consequence,^ and is now {1879} Utile more than a fishing village. 
The climate is healthy, and the water supply from some reservoirs 
close to the fort is excellent. It has a custom house and a post office. 

Fx’om Jaygad point the river mouth stretches more than a mile 
north to Borya, forming a bay two miles deep and five broad. The 
chief entrance, with eighteen feet at low water, lies close under the 
Jaygad cliflfs. Within the point is a deep harbour safe against all . 
winds.^ 

Jaygad,® or Fort Victory, with an area of four acres, stands close 
to the shore on gently rising ground not more than 200 feet above 
the sea. Except in a few places, the walls and bastions are in good 
repair. The fortifications consist of a strong upper fortress on the 
brow of the hill, with a lower line of defences on the shore 
immediately beneath it, joined to the upper works by a connected line 
of bastions down the steep slope of the hill, the whole enclosing a 
considerable space now occupied by a few native huts. The upper 
part, added by Shiviji, has several finely constructed wells of good 
water and a few habitable dwellings. Idiere is a sallyport in the 
lower walls near the sea, but the main gate is at the top of a very 
steep flight of steps on the east side. The walls are covered with 
creepers, which are slowly but surely causing them to fall into 
ruin. Supplies are limited to fish and poultry, the latter being 
difficult to obtain ; water can be procured from two wells near 
the landing place.^ In 1862 there was a guard of four police 
constables, and there were fifty-five guns all unserviceable 2* 


fort of Kandah (Kanakdurg) jiotwithstaiadmg tlie koavy dr© of the enemy. This 
gallant and suceesafui enterprise having completely mtiiaidated the enemy, the two 
other forts, of G-ova and danjira. were abandoned dtirinff the night. Service Record 
o! H. M.'s XXlst Kegiment H, I, (Maiine Battalion). 

1 In ISm there was no town, only straggling villages. Lieut. Bominicette, 9th June 
1819 ; Bombay Public Diaries, 432 of 1819, lOfid. 

^ Taylor’s balling Directory, 888. It is high water at full and change of the moon 
at 10 hours 37 minutes, springs rise 9 feet 8 inches, neaps 6 feet 6 inches. 

‘4 Jaygad has been identified with Strabo’s (b.c. 54.a.d. 24) Sigerdis, ^ the rest 
of the coa^ besides baraostus or Burdshtra ’ (Hamilton’s Strabo, IX. 253) ; with Pliny’s 
ontheKonfcan coast, * one of the chief ports of western India ’ 
(Bostock’s Flmy, II. 50) ; with Ptolemy’s (150) Melizigeris an island ofthepiiute 
coast ; and wUh the Mchzoigara of the Penpliis (247). It seems better to refer these 
names to the island, and town of Meli or Meliindi now known as Mitlvan, See 

oeloWj p. 347. ' ’ 

* Hydrographiu Notiw No. 20. . « Gov. Liat of Civil Forts, 1S62. 
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Two miles distant^, on a Lill on tlie opposite sliore, about a 
quarter of an acre in area^ and witli no gai'rison and no water, is 
tbe smaller fort of Vijaygad, pimtected by a ditcli on three sides. 
In 1862, the walls were very ruined and it had only one entire 
gun. Supplies could be got from the neighbouring villages^ 
Jay gad fort is said to have been built in the sixteenth century by 
the Bijapnr Icings/^ Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
Jaygad seems to have passed into the hands of a pirate Hindu 
chief, the Haik of Sangameshvar, who, with seven or eight villages 
and 600 troops, %vas so strong that tlie combined Portuguese and 
Bijapnr forces, twice, in 1583 and 1585, made expeditions against 
him.'"^ Jaygad was (1718) one of the ten forts ceded by Balaji 
Vishvanatli to Angria on bis promising to renounce Sainbhaji, 
release the Peshwa, restore all his conquests except Eajmachi 
near the Bor pass, and maintain the cause of Shahu.^ With other 
Eatiutgiri forts Jaygad was, in June 1818, made over to the British 
without a struggle.^ 

Within the fort two buildings in good repair are still used by 
district officers. To the west of the fort, on the sea slope of the 
cliff, protected from the sea by extensive outworks, stands the 
temple of . E'arteshvar or Shiv. There is also a reservoir of very 
pure, .Water. 

i/' Jayta^pur, where native boats discharge and load, a small town 
in the E^japur sub-division, with, in 1872, 1801 people chiefly 
Musalmans, is situated four miles from the entrance of the Eajapur 
river.®' It is the outlet} for the sea traffic from Rajapur, and the 
place of call fo:c coasting steamers, which stop three times a week 
for passengers going to and from Eajapur. The town has a sea 
custom house, a post office, and a vernacular school. 

Mandelslo (1638) mentions it under the name vSuitapur as one of 
the best coast harbours, the island sheltering it from all winds.'^ 
Ogilby (1670) calls it Cetapur, one of the chief Konban ports,® and 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Hamilton (1700-1720) 
speaks of Rajapur harbour as one of the best in the world,® It was 
burnt by the Bidi and Moghal fleet in December 1676.^® 

On the north bank of the river, on the opposite side of the estuary 
lies the old ruined fort of Yashvantgad.^^ Close to the edge of the 
cliff on the south point of Edjapur bay is the Jaytapur light-house. 
This, a small white masoniy tower twenty-one feet high, shows 
during the fair months (10th >September to 10th June), a fixed 
white light of the sixth order. It is ninety-nine feet above the sea, 
and in clear weather is seen from a distance of nine miles. During 
the cyclone of the 15th January 1871, a small steamer, the General 


^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 

® Jervis* Konkan, 92. Major Jervis says fifteeaitk. But see above, p. 195. 

■ PeOoutto, XII. 30 ; Faria in Briggs, IIL 524. ^ See Kaims's Konkan, 35. 

4 Grant Duff, 193. ^ ISTairne’s IConkan, 116. 

® Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 389, The details of the river entrance are given under 
**Eiijipur.” ^ Voyages, 22 L ® Atlas, V, 248. 

® Xew Account, I, 244. Ornie’s Hist. Frag. 64. p. 68. 
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Oatram, was wrecked off AmTboIgacl bay a few miles nortb of tlie 
Jaytapur iiglit. 

Ka'mtekot Fort, in tlie Tillage of Karate in tlie Devgad sob- 
division, lowlying and with an area of two-tliirds of an acre, bad 
once a ditcli now tilled and under tillage. In 1802 tbe walls were 
ruinous. There w^as no garrison and ratlier a scanty supply of 
water. Near a temple of Bbagvati ivere four old useless gimsd 

Fort» See Harnai. 

Kankeshirar, a small village on tbe coast in tbe Devgad 
sub-division, with, in 1872, a population of 713 souls, is noteworthy 
on account of tbe temple from which it takes its name. The temple, 
with granite foundations and laterite superstructure and dome, is 
said to have been built by a Musalman trader. An inscription 
on a stone let in over the entrance, states that it was repaired and 
enlarged by the Kolhapur chief in 1680. A yearly fair, held on the 
last day of Mdgh (February - March), attracts about 10,000 people. 
Shops are opened, and during twenty days cloth and other 
miscellaneous goods to the value of fi‘om £1600 (Rs. 15,000) to 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000) are sold. 

Kelshi, at the mouth of the Kelshi river three miles south-east of 
Bankot,^ with, in 1872, a population of 3291 souls, had, during the 
five years ending 1877, a trade valued at £8987 (Rs. 89,870) of which 
£3670 (Rs. 35,700) were exports and £5417 (Rs. 54,170) imports. 
Betelnut is the principal export. The trade is in the hands of a few 
resident merchants chiefly Brahmans. 

Kelshi does not seem ever to have been a place of consequence. 
Dom Joao de Castro (1538) mentions it as a town with a mosque and 
Moors.^ De La Valle (1624) anchored here, but for fear of the 
Malab^rs, did not go on shore. ^ Ogilby (1670) mentions it as a town 
and river In 1 8 19, it was a place of little tirade with a few V anjaris 
and a small export of grain.^ The village, of well built houses, is 
thickly peopled and densely shaded by cocoa palms. The climate 
is considered unhealthy, the water supply from garden wells being 
scanty and sullied by subsoil drainage. The river is for a few 
miles navigable for small boats, and the hills on the north bank are 
well 9o1^'ered with trees. There are two temples one to the goddess 
Dm^a, the other to the god Shri Ramji. A yearly fair held in 
Cb^itfa (April -May) is attended by about 25,000 people. 



KBa^rapa^tan, a town in the Devgad suh-division about twenty- 
five miles up the Vijaydurg river, had, in 1872, 2900 people. Of 
late yeai’s, hy the silting of the river for some miles below the town. 


1 G<w. List of Civil Forts, 1862. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 386. 

^ Fi'imeiro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 152. 

^ De La Valle, III. 136, The MalaMr pirates who, from their practice of lying in 
wait behind it, have given its name to Malabiir Point in Bombay, 

® Atlas, V. 24^ ; Dom Joao de Castro was probably Ogilby ’s authority as they both 
call the place Qiieleeim. See Prim. Rot, da Costa da India, 39. 

® Collector to Gov. 15th July 1819; Bom. Rev. Diaries, 142 of 1819, 2573. 
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Kharepatoi lias lost mticli of its value as a port. Tlie present town Chapter XIV* 

has little trade, and its site is hot and confined. Through the Maces oflnterest 

Musalman quarter a very rough road leads to an open space, , 

stretching for a considerable distance along the river bank, with hakepatah. 

Musalman tombs in every direction. This was the old Musalman 

town, and though there is not a house now standing nor anything 

except the tombs and tlie walls of three or four mosques, it is easy 

to believe that there was once a large town, for there is a fine 

level space lying above a long reach of the river, and the hills 

behind slope very gently upwards.^ The bulk of the people are 

Musalmans. 

The trade of Kharepatan is chiefly in fish and salt. It has direct Trade, 

communication with the Deccan by the Phonda pass, and is on the 
main line of road from Ratnagiri to Vengmda. A market held every 
Monday is attended during the fair season by about 1000 persons, 
and during the rainy months by from 200 to 300. 

Prom the beginning of British rule until 1868, the town wms the Management, 
head-quarters of a petty division under a mahalkari. In 1 868 it 
became the head-quarters of the Devgad sub-division, and had a 
mamlatdaris office, a subordinate jndge^s court, and a post office. 

In 1875 Kharepatan was abandoned, and the mdmlatdar^s and 
subordinate judge’s offices were moved to Devgad. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century (1514) Barbosa mentions History, 
Khd^repatan, Arapatniy as a small place where Malabar vessels took 
on board cheap rice and vegetables.^ In the course of the same 
century it is mentioned as a place of trade and a resort of pirates.® 

In 1571 it was burnt by the Portuguese.^ In the seventeenth 
century Kharepatan is more than once mentioned as the best port 
on the Konkan coast. But these references belong to Vijaydurg 
rather than to Khd-repatan.® In 1713 it was made over to K^nhoji 
Angria, held by him till his defeat by the Peshwa in 1756, and 
finally ceded to the British in 1818. In 1819 it was described as one 
of the most suitable places for trade in the district. The largest boat 
could work up to it, and it was only about fifteen miles from the 
Bavda pass. Still its tirade was small. The exports were valued 
at £9070 (Rs. 90,700), and the imports, chiefly of salt, at £16,100 
(Rs. 1,61,000).^ 

On a small hill overlooking the town, is a fort about an acre in F<yrk 
area. The walls and bastions were taken down in 1850, and used 
to make the Vaghotan landing place.® The sites of twelve or thirteen 
mosques are shown, and the remains of one, the Jaxa^ mosque, 
prove it to have been a building of large size. Outside of the 
present town is a very large brick reservoir, ruinous and nearly 
dry, with an inscription stating that it was built by a Brahman 


1 Col. 286, 21st Nov. 1878. 2 Stanley's Barbosa, 7$, 74. 

3 De Oontto, VIII. 569, IX. 109. ^ Briggs^ Penshta, IV. 540. 

* See below, p. 63. 

« Gov. Kes. 13th May 1819, in Bom. Rev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2310, 
dm, list of Ciril forts, 1862. . ' ■ „ . 
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in 1659. Koar flie mkltlle.of the pre^'.eiit Iowa a kilt-himed 
stoac believed to liave been the bouodary between tbe Hindu and 
the Musainuin ipiartei’s. Among many toni])s on the hill aide a few 
not otherwise distinguishable, lying east and west, axe said to coyer 
the graves of Jews. And in the middle of the present town there 
is a colony of Kamatak Jains and a Jain temple said to be the only 
one in south Konkan, In the temple is a small black marble idol 
that was found three oi' four years ago in the bed of the river J 

Klied, the head- quarters of the Khed snlvdivision, -svith, in 1872, 
3817 people, stands at the head of the Jagbudi river, Siirroiinded 
by hills, tlietowm is oppressively hot during March, April, and May. 
Its trade, in the hands of VAnis, is carried on during the fair season 
only. An indifferent cart road by Dapoli connects Khed with 
Harnai port ttyenty -six: miles, distant, and Satara is reached by a 
bullock track over the Ambola pass. The provincial cart road 
connecting it with Ghiplun nineteen miles south, and with Poladpxir 
twenty-three miles north, places Khed in indirect eoinimiiii cation 
with the routes to the Deccan by the Kumbharli and Mahabaleshyar 
passes. Boats of light draught work up on the tide from Dabhol and 
Anjanvel to Khed. Besides the mamlatdar^s and chief constable's 
offices, there is a post office, a vernacular school, and on the banks of 
a pond, a large rest-house with sepai*ate accommodation for European 
travellers. 

No references to Khed have been traced. Before 1873, when 
it was made a separate sub-division, it was the head- quarters of a 
petty division under Dapoli or Suvarndurg. 

On the side of alow hill to the east of the town are three small rock 
temples. Of their origin nothing is locally known. At present they 
are used by a family of lepers. Among several temples, none of 
architectural beauty, is one dedicated to the goddess Khedjai. To 
this idol, every third year, in the second fortnight of Ohaitra (Aprii- 
May), a buffalo bull is sacrificed and a small fair held. Booths and 
shops are opened, and - there is some little traffic in cloth and 
sweetmeats, , 

Kol, in the Dapoli sub-division, across the Savitri river south of 
Mahad, has in the river to the south-east of the hill behind the 
village two small groups of rOck temples. The first to the north-east 
of the village consists of a few broken cells of no pretension as to 
size or style. The other ggoup to the south-east has one cell 
rather larger than the others. All are apparently unfinished and 
are i much damaged. In the second group are three short 

V Iia^Bjejin the Edjapur suh-division,on an old highway between 
Satavli on the Muchkundi and Vishdlgad forfc, though now a place 
of no importance, is said to have once been a large Miisalman town. 
It had, in 1 872, apopulation of 2532 souls, Hindus and Muhammadans. 


^ Kairne in Iini Ant. II, 321. In Burgess’ List it is stated that copper-plates 
were found here. Iiid. Ant. 11. 321. s Burgess’ Rock Temples, 53. 
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The ^illagej standing on a level plain, is well supplied mtli water and Chapter 

considered healthy. It is joined by a made cart road with Rajapiir (^Interest 

and Ratnagiri nineteen and twenty-two miles distant. Except in 

sandals, vakdnas, which have a good local name, the village has Lanje. 

no trade. It draws its supplies chiefly from Rajapur. Prom the 

time of the Peshwa up to the 1st August 1879, when Vengurla was 

made a sub-division, Lanje was the head-quarters of a petty division 

of Raj^pur, 

In the town is the grave of a Muhammadan saint named Syed TomH, 

Chand Bukhari All Pakir, said to have lived four hundz^ed years 
ago. Yearly at the Mdgh ( January-February) full moon a fair is held, 
when the tomb is, with ceremonies and prayers, covered with a 
cloth and spiunkled with powdered sandalwood and cement. Hindus 
as well as Muhammadans join in the ceremony, and the fair is largely 
attended by people from Lanje and the neighbouring villages. 

Shopkeepers come from Rajapur and open temporaiy booths at 
which for about a month coarse country and imported cloth and 
miscellaneous articles are sold. There is also a domed tomb near 
the town with no more definite histoiy than that it marks the grave 
of a princess who died on a journey.^ 

Ma'ehal, a lofty hill in the Rajdpiir sub-division, a few miles south MachXi:.. 
of the Ratnagiri-Koihapur road through the Amba pass, is by a 
narrow gorge sepa^rated from Yishdlgad Fort and the main Sahyldri 
range. Crowned with a level plateau three and a half miles long 
and one and a half broad, and freely supplied with water, it is well 
suited for a sanitarium. According to the local story, in a narrow- 
mouthed^^afe on the western side of the hill there lived before the 
presep^'cycle the famous sage Muchkund. 

ixdSlalia'pral, in the north-east corner of the Ddpoli sub-division on 
the Sivitri river, eighteen miles from Bdnkot and ten miles from 
Mahdd in KoMba, was formerly an important Musalman town, and is 
still chiefly a Musalman settlement. It has a well attended weekly 
market for the sale of salt fish and vegetables. Vessels of sixteen feet 
draught can at all states of the tide mn up the S^vitri to Mahapral. 

Between Mahapral and Mahdd the navigation is difficult, as the river 
narrows and shoals with many rocky ledges and reefs.^ A cart road 
has lately been made from Mahapral to near PoUdpur the meeting 
place of the two fine roads through the Varanda and Fitzgerald 
passes. In connection with this new route a travellers^ bungalow is 
being built at Mahapral. 

Mahipatgad Fort, about twelve miles from Khed, facing the 
H4tlotpass and Makr^ngad, the Mahabaleshvar ^ Saddleback/ stands 
at the head of a high spur, that running parallel to the Sahyddris is 
crowned by the three forts of Mahipatgad, Sumdrgad, and Rasalgad. 

Reached by a very narrow difficult pass six miles long/ Mahipatgad 


MahXpbai^ 


MAinrATOAi> 

FoRr. 


' ' , hx Ant. 11. 317. ® Collector’s 4430, dated 12tii Deer. 1877. 

^ ® The most direct practicable route from the northward is by the main road as 

. far m the Cbvemment Wngaiow at ToUdpnr, whence to' the lOft a path leads over 
: .'broken 'ground, and after sighting the tort, winds 'among' and ,OTer steep Mils- 
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is a table-land 120 acres in area, witli no suiToiinding* wall, bntwilli''' 
well-bnilt battlements and gateways iii six places wliere the approaoi 
is easy. Tlie defences are in bad repair, the wood work is gone, 
in many places the stone work is in ruins. On all sides the table-land 
is sniTOiinded by the village of Beldarvadi.^ Tliere are six gates, to 
the north the Kotval gate formed by two battlements one on each 
side and joined with parts of the ramparts ; to the north-east the 
Red gate, Ldl Devil; to the east the Pusati gate formerly entered 
by a ladder; to the south-east the Yashvant gate and a tfcrty feet 
high battlement; to the south the Klied gate with traces of the path 
by which the garrison used to receive its supplies ; and to the west 
the Shivganga gate called after a Zrm/ at the source o£ a rivulet. 
At the entrance of the south or Khed gate, is the foundation of 
a , temple of Maruti and Granpati, its walls half standing half fallen. 
Here according to one account there were 360, and according to 
another 700 stables.^ Further on is a stone house forty-five feet 
long by fiif ty-four broad, and a temple of Pareshvar a very strong 
building about twenty feet long by thirty-eight broad. It enjoys a 
yearly grant of £1 lO^, (Rs. 15). In the temple enclosure are two 
ponds, with, on their banks, some engraved stones. The local 
story that the fort was begun and left half finished by Shivdji 
is supported by the heaps of mortar piled in seveml parts of the 
enclosure. The rough and uneven ground within the fort is over- 
gi’own with thorn bushes and other brushwood. 

Maimatgad, perched on the top of a very high and steep spur 
of the Sahyadri range, in the village of NigudvMi, about six miles 
east of the village of Bevrukh and 2| miles south of the Kundi pass, 
covers an area of about sixty acres. It has no garrison and no 
water. Provisions can be got from a village close by. In 1862, it 
was very ruinous and had four unserviceable guns.® 

Malvan,^ north latitude 16® 4^ and east longitude 73® 31', a busy 
port, the chief town of. the Malvan sub-division, had, in 1872, a 
population of about 14,000 souls. In a bay almost entirely blocked 
by rocky reefs, there were formerly three small islands, two of them 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and the third separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel. On the larger of the two 
outer islands stands the famous fort of Sindhudurg, and on the smaller 
the ruined fort of Padmagad, now, at low tide, connected with the 


Putsuin^ this pathway southwards, it is uecessary to pass, at a distance of one and ' 
a half imles, alohg the whole west side of the fort, teaching the valley, the asceiit 
is ^med over projecting spurs on the west, and leading over the south continuation 
of the range, the path winds over spurs on the eastern side of it, and reaches two 
handets, whence a steep pathway leads to the top. It is about four miles from the 
beginning of the ascent on the west to the interior of the fort. Keport on 
Miahipatgad, IS54. ^ 

\ BeldArvMi, briehlayers’ suburb, is a strip of .rugged land said to have been 
assmed to certa'in bncklayers brought by ShivAji to build the fort. 

- Foundations of this sort are found all over the fort. 

^ Grov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. * ; 

fte great salt marshes, 7mha lavan, to th. 

east of the town. Mr. 0. Vidal C.S. 
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mainland by a neck of sand. On wkat once was the inner island 
and is now part of tke mainland^ lies^ almost hid in palms, the old 
town of Maivan.^ The coast is very rocky and foul. Abreast the 
fort a large ship should not anchor in less than eight fathoms. 
With a south wind the landing is best in the litfcle bay to the north 
of Mai van point, and with a north-west wind in the Malvan harbour. 
On a sunken rock now marked with a buoy, a quarter of a mile from 
the north end of Sindhudurg island, the small steamer Johnston 
Castle was totally wrecked in 1865.^ The course is marked by 
buoys, and by night is shown by a red light fixed to a boat in the 
harbour and a green light on shore, which must be kept in one line 
by ships entering or leaving the port. 

Of the total 1872 population of 13,956 souls, 13,285 were Hindus, 
442 native Christians, and 228 Muhammadans, Of the Hindus there 
were 1125 Brahmans and Shenvis, 371 Vanis, 2056 Marathas, 1092 
Gavdas, 231 Kumbhars, 253 Sonars, 166 Sutars, 2471 Gabits, 4331 
Bhandaris, 854 Telis, 45 Bhdvins or temple devotees, and 795 
^ Others^. Of the Muhammadans 183 were classed as Shaikhs, and 
45 as Pathans. 

Till the new road from Belganm to Vengurla hy the Parpoli pass 
was opened, Malvan was a place of considerable trade. Since then 
Vengurla has become the chief outlet for the produce of Belganm 
and the neighbouring districts. A new road has lately been 
opened between Malvan and the Phonda pass, and a branch road 
made in 1877 as a famine relief work, joins it with the Parpoli pass 
at a point twelve miles east of Vengurla. As yet trade has shown 
no signs of recovering. Formerly the chief imports from the Deccan 
were food grains and pulses, cotton andShahapur cloth, with, in smaller 
quantities, molasses, tobacco, turmeric, chillies, oil nuts, and 
myrabolans. To a small extent these goods, excepting cotton, are still 
received. The chief imports by sea are rice, piece goods, and fresh 
and dry dates. Formerly Malvan was a place of call for Arab 
vessels who brought dates and umbrellas, and in return carried 
cotton, cocoanuts, and food grains to Bombay. The only exports by- 
land are salt, cocoanuts, and cocoanut oil.^ By sea, molasses, salt, 
tobacco, cocoanuts, betelnuts, coir, and plaited palm leaves still go 
in small quantities to Bombay and other ports. The average 
yearly trade during the five years ending 1877-78, was valued at 
£67,695 (Rs, 6,76,950) of which £29,258 2s. (Rs. 2,92,581) were 
exports and £38,486 I 85 . (Rs. 3,84,369) imports. The leading local 
merchants are Bhatias and Shenvis, Kas^rs who trade in cloth, 
and native Christians who deal in Shahapur cloth and imported 
piece goods. The petty retail grocers and shopkeepers are 


^ This inner island was called Medha, but the channel separating it from the 
mainland has been long dried np. This island stretched from a point about a quarter 
of a mile to the north of the old Residency to the site of the custom house on the 
south, and in it stood the old fort of Rajkot. The modern town of Malvan haa 
spread far beyond the limits of the former island. 

® Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 390. 

® During the year 1877, 1200 tons of grain worth about ^^10,400 (Rs. 1,04,000) were 
forwarded from Bombay to the Deccan districts by Malvan and the Phonda pass, 
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V4iiis. B’heiiTi merchaiits deal eliiefly in ctotli, and Bliatias ia 
food grains and pulses^ molasses, galimits, flax, ciiillies, tobacco, 
and cocoannts. Tbe main street, Smnmlr Fetk^ niniiing parallel 
witli tlie beacli for about a mile, and eontainmg all ibe principal 
sbops, is clean and well kept. Tbe houses are substantial tiled 
buildings, mostly with two stories. In the fair season a canopy of 
plaited palm leaves is raised from end to end to shade the street 
from the sim. Every morning during the fair season, in one of the 
side streets near the landing place, a well attended fish market is ' 
held. 


Until quite lately (1880) salt was, for local use and for export, 
made at the pans to the east of the tawii. The pans, of which 
tw’'enty-nine were the pi*operty of private individuals and two of 
Government, produced a yearly average of about 470 tons (26, 350 
mans). Good red pottery is also made from a rich clay found to 
the east of the town. 


The water supply derived from wells is ample and generally good^ : 
There is no dispensary, but a private shop has lately been opened 
for the sale of common European medicines. Beyond occasional 1 
outbreaks of fever, and a prevalence of bilious complaints, the town 
is reputed healthy.^ The i’ainfall, averaging 73*52 inches, is 
lighter than that recorded from any other station in the district, 
Very strong northerly breezes prevail throughout the fair season, j 
especially in March and April. The site of the old Residency, now , 
the mdmlatdaris office, is airy and open, and at all times cool and --’ 
pleasant. The native town, nestled in dense groves and orchards 
of cocoanut, Alexandrian laureP and cashew tree is hot, close and 


relaxing. 


There is no municipality. The pTOject has always been received 
with disfavour by the people and has not been pressed. The towm, 
the head-quarter station of the revenue and police officers of the 
sub -division,, has a subordinate judge^s court, a post office, a sea 
custom house, and three vernacular schools two for boys and one 
for girls. 

Though its chief interest is the fort of Sindhudurg, Mdlvan has 
for long been a place of considerable trade.'^ In the sixteenth 
century it is- mentioned as a centre of traffic, with a high road to the 
Sahyadri hills,^ About the middle of the seventeenth century, when 


^ The natives say it agrees well witb women, but badly witb men, who lose flesh 
and vigour. This belief is to a great extent borne out by the look of the men and 

■ ^ Cslophyllum inophyllum. ^ Anacardium occidentale. 

4 The similarity of the name Melizigeris, the island of Meii, and the fact that the ^ 
ehief export was pepper (Lassen Ind. Alt. I. 327) would seem to make it probable 
that Ttolemy’s (150) island of Melizigeris, and the Periplus’ mart of Melizeigara, 
and perhaps Riny’s (77) Zigenis, and Strabo’s Sigerdis, were the island-town of 
MHandi or Ms^van, Later on Ibn KhurdMba (900) mentions an island dve 

days south of Sanjan in the north of Thdna (Elliot, 1. 15), and Ai Birani (1030) has 
M.nm south of Saimur, that is Ohaui in KoUba (Elliot, 1. 66). The Arab travellers 
may refer to Malvan or Milandi, but more likely to the Malabar coast. Compare El 
Idrisi (iioO) in Elliot, L 85. ^ Bom. Gov, 6cl New Series, X. 156. 
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SHiyaji fortified Sindfindurg^ the creek about a mile and a half north 
of M^lvan was navigable some miles up to Mdland or Milandi then 
a place of considerable traded In 1750^ under the name Moliindi^ it 
is mentioned as a fortified town belonging to Bhonsle^ from whom^ in 
1 746 and the two following years^ it was taken by the Portuguese 
Vicei*oyj, Pierre Michael Aimeyda, who chased the pirates inlands 
In 1765, the English stipulated that they should be allowed to have 
a factory at Malvan.^ After its capture by the English in 1.766, 
Mai van, on payment of i£38,289 12s. (Rs. 3,82,896) for loss and 
expenses, was restored to Kolhapur.^ In 1 792, the English again 
arranged to have a factory at Malvand Since its cession by the 
Kolhdpur chief (1812) Malvan has remained under the British. At 
first it had a Resident and a civil and military establishment.*^ In 
1819, it w^as the centre of a trade valued at £28,579 (Rs. 2,85,790), 
of which £23>296 (Rs. 2,32,960) were imports and £5283 
(Es* 52,830) exports.^ In 1834 it is said to have had a population 
of 10,000 souls.® 

The chief object of interest is Shivajfs fortress and coast capital, 
Bindhudurg, or the Ocean Port. On a low island about a mile 
from the shore, though less striking than Suvamdurg, it is very 
extensive,^ little less than two miles round the ramparts. The 
walls are low, ranging from twenty-nine to thirty They are 

on. an average twelve feet thick, and have about thirty-two towers 
from forty to 130 yards apart. The towers are generally outstanding 
semicircles with fine embrasures for cannon, with in most a flat 
seat on the parapet, and stones projecting inwards drilled with 
flag staff holes. Here and there narrow staircases lead from the 
inside to the top of the walls. The entrance is at the north-east 
corner. The area of the fort is forty-eight acres. Once full of 
buildings it is now a mere shell with nothing inside but a few small 


^ Hairnets MS. Bom Joao de Castro (1538) mentions that at low ticlegallies could 
^nter the liver of Malundi Prim. Eot. da Costa da India, 22. 

- Tiefieiithaler, Ees, Hist, et Geog. I. 412. 

^ Grant Buff, 509. ^ Graham’s Kolhipur, 497. ® Grant Duff, 609. 

« Mr. Hale, 31st May 1819 in Bom. Bev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2299. 

7 Mr. Hale. These figures include small returns fropa Venguiia. The chief details 
are, of imporis, cocoanut kernels £838, grain £1645, piece goods £2269, rice^ £12,855 ; 
of exports, coriander seed £502, claiified butter £554, hemp £1749, and piece goods 
£793. Mr. Hale, 31st May 1819 in Bom. Rev. Diaries 141 of 1819, 2319. 

® Oriental Christian Spectator, V. 114 (1834). 

® The figure of the fort is highly iiTeguiar with many projecting points and deep 
indentations. This arrangement has the advantage that not a single point outside of 
the ramT>art is not commanded from some point inside. South IConkan Forts, 
1828. 

On the sea side so low are the walls that at one place they seem almost below 
high water level, and inside of the fort are masses of wave- worn rock and stretches 
of sand. Haime’s MS. 

In 1828, the north and east faces were in very fair repair.^ A few fig trees had here 
and there made their appearance, but they were of no great size. The state of the west 
and south faces was deplorable. In no part of either of them was the parapet entire, 
in most places it had been washed away by the bating of the monsoons so as to leave 
not above two feet remaining, and in many parts it was destroyed clear away from the 
level of the ground and the whole of the terreplein or cannon platform was also washed 
away leaving great blocks of rough stone. A large stretch of the west and smaller 
parts of the south wall were undermined. It was doubtful if the west wall would 
stand many years more. In spite of repaim the buildings of the fort wercj except the 
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temples,^ To the Mai^atMs Sindhudurg is Shivaji^s cenotaph ^ and 
in its chief shrine Shivaji’s image is worshipped. The image is of 
stone^ and the head is covered with a silver^ oi% on high days, with a 
gold mask. In the stone of the walls prints of Shivd.ji's hands and 
feet are held in reverence and protected by small domes.^ Besides 
the temple buildings the fort contains the huts of a few Gabits who 
have rented from Government the numerous cocoa palms that grow 
within the avails. Inside the fort, near the temple stands a solitary 
Adausonia digitata, goraMi chinchy tree. The temple or shrine is 
supported by a yearly cash allowance of £152 4.9. (Rs. 1522) assigned, 
in 1812, by the Kolhapur chief through his minister Ratnikar 
Appa.‘^ 


About the middle of the seventeenth century (1665), failing in his 
efforts to take Janjirafrom the Sidi, Shiviji chose Mdlvan with its 
rocky islands and reef -blocked harbour as his coast head-quarters.® 
Besides the main fortress on the larger of the outer islands, at which 
he is said to have worked with his own hands, he fortified the smaller 
island Padmagad, and on the mainland opposite the town and at the 
mouth of the creek about a mile and a half north, built the forts of 
Rsljkot and Sarjekot.® At the time (1718) of the division of Shiv^ji^s 
dominions between the Kolhipur and Satara families, Malvan 
fell to the Kolhapur chiefs, and under them became the head- 
quarters of the most active and destructive of the coast pirates,'^ 


magazine and gateway, in a wretched state almost falling down. (Sonthem Konkan 
Forts, 1828). Considerable repairs must have been carried out, as in 1862 the walls 
and bastions were, with few exceptions, in fair order. There was no garrison, water 
was abundant and supplies easily obtained. In the fort were nineteen old guns. 
Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

1 In the 1862 list the area is given at thirty-one acres and it was said to contain 
thirteen houses, three temples, and one rest-house. Gov. List of Civil Forts. 

® Grant Luff in Hairne’s MS* 

® But for their exceeding smallness these imprints are very accurate representations 
of a hand and foot, Mr. S. B, Worthin^on, C.S. 

* Nairne’s MS. Monday is the chief day for Shivdji’s worship and the Kolhd-pur 
chief sends turbans and other presents . The shrine is seldom visited by pilgrims and 
is not honoured by a fair. Mr. G. Vidal, C. S. 

^ The difficulty of the harbour entrance, and the care taken in fortifying the land 
approach raise the belief that ShivAji meant M:ilvan as a place of refuge should he be 
brought to extremities. Naime’s MS. ® Grant Duff, 1. 188 and Nairne^s MS. 

Grant Luff, I. 188 and Nairne’s MS. ^ Of the MMvan pirates Milburn {Oriental 
Commerce, I. 296) gives the following details : In the seventeenth and early years of the 
eighteenth centuries M41van was the head-guarters of pirates known as Maivans, a 
very cruel race, according to Grant Luff, the most active and desperate of all the coast, 
corsairs. None but the Bdja fitted out vessels which were of three kinds, galivats^ 
shebarSf and grabs. The galivat had generally two masts, was decked fore and aft, 
had square top sails and topgallant ^ails and was rigged mostly in European fashion. 
The shehar had also two masts the aftennast and bowsprit very short, no top masts, 
very little rigging and was not decked. Its largest sail was stretched on a yard of 
very great length running to a point many feet higher than the mast. They sailed 
well and were fine vessels in fam weather and smooth water. Many were more than 
150 tons burden. The grab had instead of bows, a projecting prow, either two or three 
masts, and was decked and rigged in European fashion. Vessels of all kinds carried 
eight or ten small guns and about 100 men. Their favourite rendezvous was at 
Pigeon Island. They generally went on fifteen-day cruises, the common seamen at 
starting getting 4ir. {Es. 2) and the captains 16^. (Es. 8). On their return they got 
, grain and fia. to 8®. or more, according to their rank and good fortune. Prizes were 
the property of the chief, but unless very well suited for service they were generally 
They safied with no written commission and with instructions to take any 
Aty could master except such as had English colours and passes. Bometimes 
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About 1710 Hamilton’^ describes the chief as an independeut 
freebooter who kept three or four grabs to rob all whom be could 
master. In October 1715 his boats attacked two vessels^ in one of 
which was Mr, Strutt, Deputy Governor of Bombaj;, but seven shots 
soared them away.^ In 1730 the pirates of Malvan seized on an 
English wreck. This caused much dispute^ but at last a treaty was 
concluded with Shankar Pant the governor and commander-in- 
chief of Malvan,® In 1765 an expedition^ under the joint command 
of Major Gordon and Captain John Watson of the Bombaj Marine^ 
was sent against Sindhudurg. They speedily reduced the fort, and 
intending to keep it gave it the name of Fort Augustus. But as it 
was unprofitable and very hard to dismantle, the fort was given back 
to the Kolhapur chief, on liis promising not to molest trade, to 
give security for his future good conduct, to pay the Bombay 
Government a sum of £38,289 (Rs. 3,82,890), and to let the English 
establish a factory at Malvan.^ In the beginning of the present 
century, the Malvan pirates were as troublesome as ever. Towards 
the close of 1812, Colonel Lionel Smith, with a slight military force 
and a squadron of small craft helped by the fifteen-gun cruiser 
Prince of Wales, went to Malvan and completely rooted out the 
nest of pirates.^ 

Pandavgad, the other island fort, with an area of one acre, lies 
about half a mile from the mainland and within a mile of Malvan. 
This island, where Shivaji used to build ships, half reef half sand- 
bank, with ruins and cocoaimt palms, is the prettiest part of Malvan.® 
In 1862 the walls were very ruinous, there was no garrison, and the 
supply of water was defective.^ 

Of the two mainland forts Rajkot and Sarjekot, Rajkot Fort 
stands within the boundaries of the town of Malvan, on rising 
ground surrounded on three sides by the sea. In 1828, Rajkot 
was a mere enclosure of dry stone, open towards the bay *and 
flanked at three corners by towers of cement masonry, then entirely 
ruinous. Inside it were several buildings in tolerable repair, and 
the walls appeared never to have been intended except as a slight 
protection to them.® In 1862 the fort was in several places much 
broken down, there was no garrison and only one gun.® Near it are 
some buildings of interest, the barracks made in 1812, and the 
mainlatdaPs office, the old Residency, and probably the factory 
established about 1792,^® 


they seized boats under English protection, evading the open assault by sending on 
sonie boats, who, examining the pass, contrived to steal or lose it and make oif. Soon 
after, the rest of the pirates came up and seized the trader. In many oases restitution 
was demanded by the British Government and made without demur. 

^ Kew Account, I. 247. ® Low^s Indian Navy, I. 92. 

2 Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 116. * Grant Buff, III. 99-100. 

^ Low’s Indian Navy, 1 278, 

^ Nairne’s Konkan, 72, It is said to have been once held by Mbdrs. Gov. List of 
'■ Civil Forts, 1862. Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

® Southern Konkan Forts, 1828. ® Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862, 

The 1765 treaty had a provision for a factory. But as the stipulation was repeated 
in the 1792 agreement, the factory had probably hot till then been started. Grant 
Buff, 509 in Nairne’s Konkan, 105, 
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"Fort aboxit 1| miles uortli of Rajkot in the village of 
SkeS M gLrison md oo ™te.* Close to the to™ 

£-"otrL^r=si\W 

Colonel Robert Webb commanding at Malvan, wbo died in 181o. 
The other is the tomb of a serjeant. 

There is a small Roman Catholic chapel on the road leading to ; 
Achml In the town are Hindu temples dedicated to Rameshvar, 

N&ayan, Saterij Datidtray, and Mnrlidhar. ^ 

TWo-nila-no-fldl Fort, ou the high hill of the same name in Dapoli, 
M frol Banket, has two forte and a 

tSe sSade with an area of about eight acres.^ Of the three 
fScaSns Mandangadproper, with two reservoirs, lies tothe south, 
KAot STtfe^^^^^^ reservoir, on the 

north In 1862 the walls were in several places much 
SSes. of th. nltoe suggests tat 

a town of the Konkan coast, as mentioned by Ptolemy (1 50) and 
in the Periplus (247). At the same time it seems nmre probable 
that Mandaeora was on the coast at the mouth of the Bankot 
on the site of the present villages of Bdgmandla and Kolmand^. 

■tagh tay ^ protably -ioch oldor, lo»l ttohlion »»bos 

Mandlnead^to Shivaii, P4rkot to the Habshi, and Jamba to 
Angria.^ They were taken in 1818 by Col. Kennedy with the loss 
of mie seaman and nine or ten sepoys wounded.” 

The head-quarters of the Mandangad petty division have, since 
1859, been in%urg4vadi, a small village of 5/7 souls ^nd no trade, 
at the foot of the hill. It has a mahalkan s and chief constable s 
office, a post office, and a vernacular school. 

MasTira, about hah way between 
Milandi on the K414vli creek, with, in 1872, 7308 people, 
been identified with the famous Muziris of Ptolemy (150) and the 
pSlnnS?), then one of the chief places of trade in western 
India It is now pretty generally agreed that Muzins was 
further south on the Kmiara or Malabar coast.® A place of very 

' Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. ® Go'v. List of Civil For«, \m ; ' ; 

deteEed wort he^oially thanked Captain Farquharson, Lieuts. Domi- 
SSfLd Cwl native officers for the intrepid and gal^t 

w&r^ted the triple stockades in fro^ of 

s®SSrif 'h£ by Forbes, 1783. (Or. Mem. IV, 109), and by Keimel, 1788 (Map of 
tx' VWVrTLl been identified with Mirjdn near Kninta in north ^^nara, 

■ ’ ^CMdwei?SSio^San Grammar, Wod. ?7), that Musiris « Muyir- 

' arSm &ang^or in Cochin, is, thongh this is mnoyuAer sonth than 

‘ ■ : ^my puts it. now generally accepted (Balfonr’s Cyclopsedia, Musiris ; McCnndles 
) ' JPefiplas, iSl). Yule (Cathay, II. S74) marks it doubtful. 
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little trade^ producing chillies and sugarcane, Masura is the head- Olmpter XIT 

quarters of a petty division of eleven villages. It was in the Places of Interi 

possession of the Savants of Vadi up to about 1809 when a half , . 

share fell to Kolhapur. In 1811, the Kolhapur share came into 

the hands of the British, and in the same year the Vadi share was 

made over to Kolhapur. After remaining under Kolhapur till 

1845, this half also became British property.^ In a hamlet close 

to Masura is a temple of Shri Dev Bharadi, in honour of whom 

every December a fair is held, attended by from 2000 to 3000 

persons, 

- Mirya, noi*th latitude 17° V 34" and east longitude 78° 18' 6", a Mirya, 
high headland of bare laterite rock, lighter in colour than the 
surrounding land and from the north and south looking like an island, 
lies in the Ratnitgiri sub-division about two and a half miles north of 
Eatn4giri Fort. Its very steep sea face, covered with larg*e laterite 
boulders, ends near the water edge in cliffs of varying height, 

Mirya peak at its highest part, on which there is an old flag-staff, 
is 475 feet above the sea. 

Between Miyet, the south-west point of the Mirya hill and the 
Ratnagiri headland, lies Mirya Bay one and a half miles long and 
one mile deep, with depths of from four to five fathoms to within a 
quarter of a mile of the beach. The shore is. a narrow sandy 
strip in no part more than six hundred yards across. It is 
covered with cocoa palms and fronted by a ridge of sand hills 
rising from twenty to thirty feet above high water. It connects the 
headland of Mirya with the mainland, and behind it is an 
extensive flat of mud and sand, in many places thickly overgrown 
with mangTOve bushes and covered at spring tides. Through this the 
Shirgaon creek winds to the native town of Eatnagm. The entrance 
to this creek is on the north side of the Mirya headland where it 
joins the K41b4devi river, a large inlet, with, at the north side of its 
mouth, the village and temples of Kalbadevi. Large native craft 
come up the Shirgaon creek at high water, and lie off a landing place 
near the native town of Ratnagiri, Part of the new road from 
Ratnagiri to Mirya, which runs parallel to this creek, is also used as 
a wharf for native craft. In the north of Mirya Bay is a sunken 
rook called the Muddle Shoal, with, at low water, a depth of only five 
feet. On all sides shoal water stretches for one and a half cables, 
but at two cables there is a depth of six fathoms. 

On the north side of Mirya headland is Kalbadevi Bay in 
whose south-east corner there is, in five fathoms mud, sheltered 
anchorage from south-west winds. Here, during the stormy season 
of 1857, troops were safely landed in smooth water. ^ In connection 
with the Amha pass project a good cart road has lately been made 
from Ratnigiri to this landing place. 

Na'ndos Fort, in Kandos village in the Mdlvan sub-division is Handos Fobt, 
not more than a quarter of an acre in area. In 1862 it was 


■lH 3 ?<jirograpMc. Notice , No, 17 


^ From local io formation. 
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Chapter XIV. surrounded by a ditch and was in fair repair. There was 'Ho 
aces oTlnterest* g^i’3;'ison. Water and supplies were abundant.^ 

Heyba, IfeTra, in the Eatnd<giri snb-division^ at the mouth of the 

Nevra creek^ about ten miles north of Ratiiagiri, had;» in 1872^ 
3386 people. A little north is Ganpati Fob where^ about 150 
years ago^ one Govind Pant Biindela built and dedicated a temple 
to Ganpati. The temple and adjoining buildings stand on a site 
cut and ieyelled from the cliffy close to the sea beach. Besides the 
principal shrine there is a large rest-house and fresh water 
reservoirs. A yearly allowance of £120 (Es. 1200) is made to the 
temple by the chief of Sangli. Pairs are held twdce a yeai% with 
an attendance of from two to three thousand persons. 


Niyti Port 


PixCAD POETi 


: . ;■ 


NiTti Fort, in the village of Kochra.^ six and a half miles south 
of Malvan and eight north of Vengurla^ stands at the mouth of a 
small creek in rather a striking bay. Eennell (1788) suggested that 
Nivti was Ptolemy’s (150) Nitra and Pliny’s (77) Nitrias, ^ where 
the pirates cruized for the Roman ships ’ . But this is very doubtf ub 
and as far as has been traced^ Nivti has never been of importance 
as a centre of trade.^ The average yearly value of trade, for the 
five years ending 1877-78, was £3167 8rS. (Rs. 31,674) of which 
£2604 166*. (Rs. 26,048} represented exports and £562 126. (Rs. 5626) 
imports.^ 

Nivti fort, on a very picturesque and well wooded headland 
about 150 feet high, is a complete ruin.^ In 1786 it was taken by 
the Kolhapur troops and soon after restored to Savantvadi.® In 
the early years of the present century (1803 a,nd 1810), after being 
taken and retaken by these rival chiefs, it in the end remained 
with the Savants. In 1818, when British power was established, 
the southern villages continued to suffer from the raids of the 
Savantvadi garrisons of Nivti and Redi. Under Sir W. G. Keir a 
force® was sent into the Konkan, and on the 4th Febimary 1819 
Nivti was invested and given up without resistance.^ 


Palgad Fort, about one and a half acres in area, stands on the 
crest of a high hill on the north-west boundary of Khed. In 1882, 
it was in ruin, with nine old useless guns. It is said to have been 
built by ShiYaji and was taken in 1818 by Colonel Kennedy.® The 


^ C4ov. List of Civil Ports, 1862. 

2 Een, noil’s Memoir of a Map of HindnsUn, 31. N'itra or Mtrias is more commonly 
identified with the Feriplus (247) Naoura and so probably wdth Honrivar (Lassen’s 
Ind. Ant, III. 67). In 1819 its trade was insignificant. Mdivan Resident to CtOV. 31st 
May 1819 ; Revenue Diaries 141 of 1819, 2299. 

2 Nairne’s MS. Tieffenthaler (Res. Hist, et Geog. I. 513) described it (1750) as a 
very scarped rock strengthened with seven towers. It had a ditch on the land and 
was inaccessible from the sea. ^ Mnie’s Konkan, 105, 

® A wing of the 89th Re^ment ; 2J battalions native infantry ; 3 troops of native 
cavalry and artilleiy. ISTairne’s Konkan, 127. 

® The details were : the head-quarters of the IVth Rifles, crossing the river at 
Karli, arrived before Nivti on the 2nd Pebruary 1819, On the 3rd the batteries 
opened and on the following , day the fort capitulated and was taken. Service 
Record of H. M.’s IVth Rifles, 29. , ^ Gov. List of Civil Ports, 1862. 

® Blue Book on Mardtha War, 1803. Naime’s Konkan, 115. Service Record of 
KXIst Regiment N. I (Marine Battalion). 
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attack was difficult and dangerous^ as tlie assailants^ a detacinnent Oliapter XI¥. 
of the Marine Battalion^, liad to climb a steep Mil under heavy fire Places of Interest, 
from two forts. On the north slope is a large temple grove^ devrcvriy 
and at the foot in Dapoli^ lies the village of Palil^ with; in 1872; 2596 
people chiefly Chitpavan Brahmans. 

Pa^ndavgad Port. See Malvan. pais^davgad Fobt. 

Pa‘vas, up a small creek six miles south of Ratnagiri, had; in Pavas. 

1872; a population of 2652 souls. In 1819 it was a small port with 
very little trade ITie bold headland guarding the north entrance 
of the river is known as Pdvas point. 

Passes.^ The cMef passes are; Hatlot; Ainbavli; north Tivra; Passes. 
Kumbharli; Mala; south TivrU; Kundi; Amba; Vishalgad Shevgad; 
and Phonda. 

Pedhe, or Parasliura^m, a Ohiplun village on the north bank Pebhe, or 
of the Vashishti opposite Chiplun and tho island and fort of Goval; abashueam. 
had; in 1872; a population of 1530 souls most of them Brahmans. 

On a high hill slope commanding a fine view of the river and close 
to the provincial road from Ohiplun to Khed and Poladpur; the 
village is celebrated as the seat of the ancient shrine of the Konkan 
reclaimer Parashuram, and as the traditionary birth-place of the 
powerful class of Chitpavan BrahmanS; whose head-quarters lie in 
the tract round Dapoli, Khed; and Chiplun.® Before the time of 
Parashuram; so runs the story; the sea washed the Sahyadri cliffs. 

Parashuram; who belonged to the priestly clasS; having subdued 
the Kshatriyd,s and given away all the lands above the Sahyddris; 
by shooting an arrow out to sea reclaimed the Konkan for his own 
use.^ The chief temple; dedicated to Bhargavram or ParashuraiU; is a 
central shrine surrounded by two smaller buildings. At the back of 


^ Oolieetjor toGov". loth July 1S19; Eev-entie Diaries 142 of 1819; 2578. 

2 For further particulars, see Chapter VI. p. 116, 

^ Of the Chitpdvaus, details are given above, p, 111. 

^ The stoiy of Parashurdm is that he was the son of the Brahman sage Jamadagni. 
Paxashurdm’s mother and the wife of the great Kshatri king, Sahasrarjun, were sisters. 
The sage J amadagni was poor, and his wife was forced to do all the household duties 
with her own hands. One day, fetching water, she thought of her sister’s grandeur 
and her own poverty. As she was thus thinking the pitcher became empty. The sage 
asked her why her pitcher was empty, and when she told him how the water had 
leaked away, he blamed her for thinking her sister’s state better than her own. She 
said ; I want to ask my sister there is hardly food for ten men,’ ' I have/ the sage 
replied, ‘ food for ten thousand, but I do not think it wise to call a Kshatri to dinner’. 
She pleaded that they should be asked, and her sister and her husband came with a 
large following. From his wish-fulfiliing cow and never-empty jar the sage satisfied 
the king and all his men. Learning the source of the sage’s store of food, the king 
carried off the cow and the jar, and killed the sage, forcing him to lie on a bed of 
pointed nails. Grieved with the result of her foolishness the sage’s wife committed 
suicide. Thus orphaned Parashuram vowed vengeance on t|ie Kshatris. Attacking 
them with his axe, parshu^ he broke their power, slew all who did not forfeit their 
birthright by mixing with the Shudras, and gave the whole of their lands to Brdhmans. 
Finding that he had left no land for himself, he prayed the sea, ’which then washed 
the BahyMri cliffs, to cast him up a kingdom, The sea refused and Parashurto 
determined to drive it back. Standing on the Sahyidris he shot an arrow westward and 
before it the sea retired. But the sea god had sent a friendly bee to bore ParashurAm’s 
bowstring; and the arrow fell short reclaiming only^a strip about forty miles broad. 
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tlie enclosure is a reservoir called in honour of Parasiiuram^s shootings 
the arrow springs Ian gang a. The temple, with a yearly income of 
about £250 (Rs. 2500) from cash allowances and the revenues of 
three villages, is visited by many pilgrims on their way from 
Benares, Dwarka, and other sacred places to the shrine of Rameshvar 
in the extreme south. Morning and evening at eight, when the idol 
is bathed and dressed, a gun is fired. A yearly festival on the 
third day of the first fortnight of Vaishahh (April -May) is attended 
by from three to four thousand people. 

Ports. The Ratndgiri seaboard, stretching north and south for 
1 60 miles, contains twenty-nine ports and harbours. Of the whole 
number, nine, Bankot, Harnai, Chiplun, Sangameshvar, Ratndgiri, 
Rajapur, Kharepatan, Malvan, and Vengurla, are places of some 
trade and consequence; the rest are small, offering during the fair 
season more or less complete shelter to coastiug* craft, hnt with 
little or no trade. 

Ratnagiri ports are of two classes, coast ports on sheltered bays 
and river mouths, and inland ports np tidal creeks generally at the 
point where navigation ceases. Ddbhol in former times, and now 
Ratn%iri, Malvan, and Yengurla are exceptions.^ But from the 
ruggedness of the inland country, and in former times from^ their 
freedom from pirate attacks, trade has always centred at the inland 
harbours. The coast settlements have been little more than fishing 
villages with, in the fair season, some stranger merchants and a 
small traffic chiefly in salt and grain. 

• Prachitgad Port. See Uchitgad, 

Purangad, a village, in 1872, of 512 souls, on the brow of a 
barren point at the mouth of the Muchknndi river, twelve miles south 
of Ratn%iri, used wrongly to he called Rajapur.^ In 1819 it was a 
small port with little trade,^ The average yearly trade, duriug the 
five years ending 1877-78, was valued at £13,245 10 ^. (Rs. 1,32,455), 
of which £7267 85 . (Rs. 72,674) were exports and £5978 2.^. 
(Rs, 59,781) imports. On the top of the hill is the small square fort 
of Purangad without outworks, covering an area of twenty-two acres. 
Under the Peshwa^s government no revenue was exacted from fields 
within the fort as they were brought' into cultivation by fort men, 
gadkaris. In 1829, though fr'eed from service, these men still 
continued to enjoy the land rent-free.^ In 1862, except about thirty 
feet that had crumbled away, the walls were in good repair. It had 
seven guns and about seventy cannon halls all unserviceahie.'^ Even 
at high tide, the river admits only very small coasting craft, which 
ply as far as Sdtavli about twelve miles inland.^ 


^ Taylor^s Sailing Directory, 389. 

® Collector to Gov. ISth July 1819 ; Revenue Diaries 142 of 1819, 1578. 

® Lieut. Dovrell, Survey Officer, 1st Nov. 1829 ; Rev. Eec. 225 of 1861, 254-255. 

^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

® pom Joao de Castro (1538) calling it the river of Betel, because much betel grew 
„ .on its banks, describes it as having good water and a large and open mouth. Xhe 
roadstead on the north was a gunshot from the rock, Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da 
/India, . 
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Ra^ja'pilTj north latitude 16^^37' 50'^ and east longitude 73^ 22^ 
22'""^ %vith^ in 1872^ a population of 5368 souls^ the chief town of the 
Eajapur sub-division^ is built on a slope rising from the water^s edge^ 
at the head of a tidal creek^ thirty miles south-east of Eatnagiri 
and about fifteen miles from the sea. Eajapur is not now the port 
it once was. Vessels cannot ply within three miles of the old stone 
qiiay.^ , The bay, about three-quarters of a mile broad, passes 
inland for about a mile between steep laterite cliffs. It is broken 
into several small coves and inlets, into the largest of which, 
Tulsanda, on the south side, small vessels caught in a south- w^est gale 
can run. Well sheltered from north-west gales, with westerly winds 
a heavy short swell makes it, except on the north side, a not very 
safe anchorage.^ Native vessels discharge and load at Jaytapur on 
the left bank of the river about four miles from the entrance, which 
among early European travellers shared with Eajapur the honour of 
naming the river. There is only seven or eight feet of water on the 
bar at low tide, but further in abreast Jaytapur are depths of from 
fifteen to twenty-four feet. 

The oldest looking and best preserved town in the Konkan, its 
streets are steep and narrow and the markets paved and roofed. 
The old English factory, a massive stone building with an enclosure 
leading to the sea, now used as a Government office, and another 
equally large ruined European building probably the French factory, 
give the town a special interest. It is also peculiar as the one 
Eatn%iri port to which Arab boats still trade direct.^ 

In 1872, of a total population of 5368 souls, 8205 were returned 
as Hindus, 2156 as Musalmans, six as Portuguese, and one as 
a European. Of the Hindus 621 were Brahmans, 528 Vanis, 
440 Bhandaris, 325 Telis, 144 Mhars, 144 Shindas, 149 Kunbis, 101 
Guravs, 99 Sonars, 98 Marathas, and 556 ^ Others^. Of the Musalmans 
888 were classed as Shaikhs, 88 avS Pathans, 3 as Syeds, and 
1277 as ‘’Other Musalmans h 

Daring the fair season active communication is kept up between 
Bombay, the Malabdr coast, and the Deccan. Every year a few 
Arab vessels from Zanssibdr and the African coast bring fresh 
and dry dates to exchange for molasses and other produce. The 
average yearly trade, during the five years ending 1877-78, was 
£250,827 (Es. 25,08,270), of which £122,558 (Es. 12^25,580) 
represented exports and £128,269 (Rs. 12,82,690) imports. Prom 
Bombay, piece goods, metals, and xoiscellaiieous commodities, and 
from Malabar, cocoanuts and betelnuts ai^e imported for local use 
and for through carriage to the Deccan. Prom the Deccan, to meet 
local wants and for export to Bombay, come, food grains, cotton, 
molasses, turmeric, chillies, tobacco, clarified butter, oilseeds, and 
other products. Very little local produce is exported. The tirade is 


^ Collector to Gov, 2861, 21st November 1878, 

2 It is high water at full and change of the moon at 10 hours 45 minutes. Ordinary 
mean springs rivse six feet five inches, neaps rise four feet five inches. Bom. Gov, 
Gazette, 3rd July 1879, 701. ®Kaime’s Konkan, 121. 
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almost entirely a tlirongh traffic. Tlie system of trade is similar 
to tliat at Cliiplun and otHer old fasHoned isolated Konkan towns. 
Business is in tlie kands of local mercliants, ciiiefly Bliatias, 
Braliinans^ and Musalmans. A few paid agents of Bombay firms 
come down for tie fair season to buy cotton and otlier goods^ 
and arrange for freight to Bombay. Goods from tie Deccan and 
Bombay are consigned to the local mercbants. On arrival they are 
sold and re-sold to petty dealers^ continually cbanging hands until 
they are distributed amongst the consumers or re-exported. The 
through trade is limited to the fair season (October - May) ^ and 
as at Chiplun^ during this busy time a large trading camp is 
formed, every available space near the market and the landing 
place being filled by temporary booths and warehouses. The chief 
streets are well kept and paved, and the permanent shops are 
substantially built. Daring the hot months, March, April, and 
May, the streets are shaded from the sun by a continuous canopy of 
plaited cocoanut leaves, stretching from house to house and making 
a temporary arcade. Transactions in exchange bills and sales of 
gold and silver are said to be larger here than at any town in the 
district. 

There is direct communication with Kolhapur and the 
neighbouring Deccan districts by a provincial cart road through 
the Phonda j)ass towards Nipani, and by an easy bullock track 
over the Anaskura pass. By these two routes in 1877, 5540 tons 
of food grains, worth £46,400 (Es. 4,64,000), were carried 
through Rajapur from Bombay to the Deccan. During the same 
season 48,000 carts passed from Rajapur over the Phonda pass. 
The trade of the town will be greatly benefited by the proposed 
telegraph line, which will place it in communication with Bombay 
and the leading Deccan marts, as well as with Ratnagiri, Veng-urla, 
and Chiplun. A cart road over the Anaskura pass, a work long 
under contemplation, will also do much to revive the ancient 
commercial importance of Rajapur. 

There are no manufactures of importance. The red powder, g uldl^ 
thrown about at Holi time (February -March), is made in large 
quantities and sent to Bombay and other places.^ 

The town has a mamlatdaFs office, a subordinate judge^s court, a 
post office, a vernacular school and a native library, and is the seat 
of the chief police officer of the sub-division. 

Rajapur was made a town municipality from the 1st April 1876. 
The revenue, chiefly from octroi duties, house-tax including water 
rate, pound fees, and licenses for the sale of poisons, amounted in 1877 
to £460 (Rs. 4600), and in 1878 to £475 (Rs. 4750). In 1879, in 
consequence of reductions in octroi duties it fell to £378 (Rs. 3780). 
The streets are well lighted, a small conservancy establishment is 
maintained, and a dispensary is about to be opened. 


. 1 This powder, the dried and ground pith of the root of the wild banana in form 
flour, is imported from Malabir and" dyed at Eajainir with C<®salpinia 
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Tlie town is built on tlie sides of steep Mils at tbe meeting of the 
Rajapur tidal river and a large rainy weather torrent called the 
Kodavli river spanned by a picturesque Maratha bridge. The 
water of the Rajapur river is brackish, and that of the Kodavli is 
nearly lost in the river bed above the town. Water can be found by 
sinking hole>s in the silt bed of the Kodavli. But as the town 
drains into it, and the river bed during the fair season is used as 
a camping ground, the water is foul and unwholesome. Daring 
March, April, and May, the scarcity of good water was formerly 
much felt. Cholera, smalRpox, and other epidemics were frequent, 
and bowel diseases, due to impure water, were always present. The 
town is laid out in very narrow paved streets, rising in tiers one 
above the other on the hill side, and though the roofs are mostly 
tiled, in the hot season 'when water w^as scarce, disastrous fires have 
been frequent. 

As far back as 1826, an energetic native official, observing that 
the torrent of the Kodavli river w'as each year dammed by the 
villagers at a point three miles above the town, hollowed a rough 
earth channel, and succeeded in bringing a little water to the top 
of the MU behind Ratnagiri. The scheme was shelved for want 
of funds till the municipality, under the presidency of Mr. A. T. 
Crawford, 0. S., adopted, and at a cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), 
carried to completion the %vorks wMch now supply the town. Half 
of the cost was met by popular subscriptions and cuiTent municipal 
income ; the remaining £1500 (Rs. 15,000) were, with the sanction of 
Government, raised by a loan in the open market. The head works 
are a masonry dam 130 feet longand 17| high. The lake thus formed, 
upwards of half a mile long and with an average breadth of 250 feet, 
contains about 60,000,000 gallons of water. The draw-off for the 
present Rajapur population being only 100,000 gallons a day, the 
balance is applied to irrigation. On the north side a sluice one and 
a half feet square supplies the water required for the irrigation of the 
fields below the site of the dam, and on the south side are the outlet 
works and pipe for scouring the bottom of the lake. The supply pipe, 
six inches in diametei-, discharges into a small I’eservoir, thus breaking 
the head of water. Its top is about four feet under the surface of 
the lake. Below the top are two openings fitted with plugs, and as 
the surface of the lake sinks, each of these is opened in turn, the 
discharge being governed by a sluice. After passing from the lake 
through the pond, the water enters a slab-covered concrete-lined 
channel fifteen inches high and one foot wide cut in the hill side. The 
channel following the outline of the hill, with an average fall of nine 
feet a mile, and by sjp)hons and aqueducts crossing several water- 
courses at a point where the MU slopes abruptly towards the 
town, flows through a filter into a service reservoir capable of 
holding three days^ water supply for the present population of the 
town. From the reservoir the water is distributed through the 
town by cast and wrought-Mon pipes of various sizes from a half to 
four inches. In every convenient position stand-pipes are raised 
for the use of the public. Fire plugs have also been fixed at every 
200 feet along the various mains, and the necessary hose has been 
provided, the pressure being sufficient to throw water over the 
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liigliest Eouses in the town without the aid of a fire engine. 
Small bx^anch pipes for the supply of piiyate houses are fitted up on 
the application and at the expense of the occupantsd 

At the time of the first Musalman conquest (1312)^ Eajapur was 
the chief town of a district.^ In 1 638 it is said to be one of the 
best Deccan maritime toTOS.^ In that year Courten^s f Association 
established a factory at Eajapur, and ten years later (1649), the 
Musalman governor offered the trade to the Presidency of Surat, 
and because of its peppei’, cai’damoms, and freedom from Dutch 
interference, the offer was accepted.'^ In 1660 and 1670 ShiYaji 
plundered the town sacking the English factory. In 1673 it is 
mentioned as then a French and formerly an English factory.^ In 
the terms of a treaty with Shivaji the factory was again established, 
but it was never profitable.® In 1686, after the unsuccessful 
expedition of Aurangzeb^s son Sultan Muazzam, his brother 
Sultan Akbar, who had long been in rebellion against his father, 
hired a ship commanded by an Englishman, and embarking 
at Eajapur, sailed to Maskat, and from^Maskat went to Persia.^ 
In 1713 Eajapur was handed over to Angria.® About this time 
(1710-1720) Hamilton states that formerly both the English and 
French had factories, and that the country produced the finest 
hatelds and muslins in India. Now” (1720), he adds, arts and 
sciences are discouraged and the port deserted\ He noticed its fine 
artificial water cisterns and a natural hot bath within three yards 
of a cold one, both reckoned medicinal.^ In 1756 it was taken by 
the Peshwa from Angria.^® In 1819 Eajapur was, in the extent of its 
trade and in the number and wealth of its people, much ahead of 
any other south Konkan port. The river was not very good, large 
boats having at one-third of the way up to move their cargoes into 
small boats. But trade was encouraged by specially easy rates. 
The inland trade was through the Anaskura pass to all the chief 
towns of the Maratha states. In 1818 the total value of theimpoi'ts 
was returned at £52,688 (Es. 5,26,882) and of the exports at 
£23,217 2s. (Es. 2,32,171). The chief items were, among exports, 
hemp £6101 10^. (Es. 61,015), piece goods £5147 (Es. 51,470), 
turmeric £2707 14s. (Es. 27,077), molasses £1426 4s. (Es. 14,262), 
cotton £1210 Us. (Es. 12,107), salt £1086 14s. (Es. 10,867) ; and 
among imports, cocoanut kernels £16,689 86*. (Es. 1,66,894), dry' 
dates £7611 2s. (Es. 76,111), cocoanuts £2928 18.^. (Es. 29,289), 
grain £2505 (Es. 25,050), and incense £1466 6s. (Es. 14,663) 
In 1834, Eajapur was a great mart for goods to and from the 
Karnatak and Southexm Maratha Country. The exports were cloth. 


^ Colleotor to Commissioner 8, B. 3104, 1st December 1878. 

^ ® Jeryis* Konkan, I. 81* As so many names along the Konkan coast are Grecked, 
it seems probable that Ptolemy’s (160) Turannosboas is Edjjipur. See above, p. 308. 
® Mandelslo in Harris, II.- 130 

^ Bruce’s Annals, 344, 357, 368 in Hairne’s Konkan, 120, 

.. ! ®Tryer’s Kew Account, 59. ’ ' , . v, 

• ' ‘ « Grant Duff, 118, ^ Nai,me in Ind. Ani II 320, ^ Grant Duff, ISO; ■ ‘ 

■ ' ■, Hwnflton's New Aocoant, I. 246. w Naime’s Konkan, 92. 
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clarified butter^ and pepper; tlie imports dates and otlier dried 
fruits, and iron. The population^ estimated at 1000 houses exclusive 
of strangers^ was al\va<ys numerous in the dry season. There was 
a great stir among the people, and a good deal of business in the 
hands of Gajar>s, Gutchis, and Mnsalmans, and a large number of 
Yanjaris, It had one Hindustani and three Marathi schools.^ 

The only stronghold is a small fort, gadi, on the right bamk ower 
the river, now used as the mamlatdar’s office. On slightly rising 
ground with a filled up ditch on the south side, the forfc is a strong 
masonry building surrounded by a wall with two bastions. In 1818 
it was taken possession of by the troops under Colonel Imlack.^ 
In 1862 the building w^as strong, but the wall, except one bastion, 
was somewhat broken. Water was plentiful and supplies could easily 
be obtained. There were four old and nnsemceable guns.^ The 
English factoiy, now used as a Government office, seems to have 
been started in 1649 and closed in 1708.^ During this time the 
factory suffered greatly from the disturbed state of the country. 
It was sacked by Shivaji in 1661, and as a punishment for furnishing 
the Bijapur king with war stores, the factors were imprisoned until 
a ransom was paid. 1'he factory was closed at a loss of £3718 
{10,000 facjodas ) . In 1668 it was re-established, but after two years 
(1670) was again plundered by Shivaji and withdrawn.^ Eestored 
in 1674 it was again closed in 1681. It was for a fourth time 
opened in 1702, but after about ten years was finally withdrawn.® 
Of the French factory, now in ruins, little is known. It was 
probably started about 1667,^ and was sacked by Shivaji in 1670.® 
Whether it was again opened is not known. It was closed before 
1710.^ 

The hot spring mentioned by Hamilton at the foot of the hill 
about a mile from the tovm, is still, for its virtue in curing rheumatic 
and skin diseases, much frecpiented by natives. The water from 
the side of the hill, about 300 yards from the south bank of the river, 
flows into a ten feet square stonepaved cistern, and thence through 
a short pipe ending in a stone cowl's head, pours in a full stream 
into the river. "VVith a temperature of. about 120® the water has no 
special taste or smell.^^ 

About a mile from the hot spring is a spring whose water flows 


^ Oriental Clinstian Spectator, T. 110 (1834), 

2 Service Record of H. M/s I V"th Rifles, 28. ^ Gov. List of Civil Forts. 1882. 

^ It was here that the able but iiufortiuiiate Sir John Child, afterwards (1682-1690) / 
President of the Company, spent several of Ms first years in India. The Factor at 
Edj^pnr was his uncle, and according to Captain A. Hamilton, who never lets a 
chance of abusing him pass, Child drew the notice of the Company to some irregulari- 
ties OB. his uncle’s part, and in reward, at the early age of twenty-four, got himself 
appointed his xincle’s successor. New Account, I. 24'5. 

® Bruce's Annals, 11. 399. . .r a./. 

s Nairne’s Konkan, 120 ; Hamilton’s New Account, I. 246. 

7 On 15th October 1667, the first French factory was established at Surat, Milburn’s 
Oriental Commerce, I. 38L ® Braced Annals, IL m. , 

® Hamilton’s New Account, I. 246. Mr. Nairne (Ind< Ant. HI, 319) mentions that 
the Dutch had at one time a factory at R^jApur, 
w Trans. Bom. Geo, Soc, VII. 159 (1846), 
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at uncertain times, never more tlian once m two years. The nsnal 
season of its flow is in the hot months, rarely or never dimng the 
rains. It suddenly begins, flows for two or three months, and 
dries up without warning. It is held in great reverence and 
called a Ganga. Immediately the flow begins,_ Hindus from long 
distances come and bathe, fii-st in the hot spring and then m the 
cold inteimittent spring. A number of small ponds have been 
built for the use of the bathers. As in similar cases the spring is 
nrobably a natural syphon. In the middle of the town is a temple 
of Vithoba with a large rest-house used by travellers and reli^ous 
bee'ffars Fairs in honour of the god are held twice a year in Ashadh 
(June-July) and Kdrtik (October -November), when a considerable 

crowd of people assemble. 

The large Musalman population have a number of mosques built in 
different parts of the town. None are of any size or architectural 
beauty. The Jama or chief mosque is near the Kodavli bridge. 
No other old Musalman remains have been discovered. 


Ba'jkot Port. Bee Malvan. 


Ra'mgad Fort, on a MU within the boundaries of Belebudrnk 
village in the Malvan sub-division, is a citadel with an area of about 
eight acres. Except a towered wall leading to a reservoir, there 
are no defences. The walls about eighteen feet high, ten thick, 
and more t ha.u 700 yards in circumference, have fifteen small towers 
most of them with three embrasures. The west gateway is an 
eight feet wide and fifteen feet long passage, lined with stone steps 
between the fort wall and a tower about eighteen feet high and 
eighteen in diameter. Inside the fort are the commandant s house, 
and an interesting ruined temple about thirty-six yards square. 
In 1862 the walls were in a dilapidated state. There was no garrison 
and no water. There were twenty-one guns and 106 cannon balls 
all old and useless.® Edmgad surrendered on the 6th of April 
1818 to a detachment of the IVth Rifles under Captain Pearson.^ 


Bandpa'r, a village of 500 souls, lies at the top of the snug and 
deep little cove of P&vas, about six miles south of Ratndgiri. 


Rasa'lgad Port, in Khed, at the south end of the spur which 
further north is crowned by the Sumdrgad and MaMpatgad forts, 
has an area of about five acres. Less elevated than either of the 
above forts, Rasalgad is approached by an easy ascent wMch 
begins on the west and is about three miles from the village of 
M&dva. Narrow in the north, the fort gradually broadens, 
dividing in the south into two spurs, one running to the south-east 
the other to the south-west. The fort is entered from the north 
by a very massive gate guarded by a tower and Mgh battlements. 
In a crevice in the wall opposite the gate is an image of Maruti 
the monkey god. About eighty yards inside is a second gateway 


' .J ■ ‘ Mr. E. B. Worthington, C.S. 

, Service EewM of H. M.’» IVth Eifles, 23. 


3 Gov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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also strongly guarded by a tower and battlements. Furtber 
soutbj where the gTOiind broadens^ there is a temple with some 
rich wood carving. This temple, dedicated to the goddesses 
Zolaya and Vaghaya, is of some local sanctity forming every year 
the gathering place of bands of worshippers from fourteen 
neighbouring villages. Both the spurs of the hill beyond the 
temple are fortified. On the south-east spur is a roofless building 
once used as a storehouse. Beyond the storehouse are some pools, 
with near their banks several memorial stones with very dim 
weather-worn tracery. The spor after about 300 yards ends in a 
battlement known as the Pusatf s Tower. The south-west spur is 
much more strongly fortified. The defences known as the upper 
fort, hctla Jdlla^ about 186 feet by 126, are surrounded by 
walls, with, at each corner, an embrasured battlement. Inside are 
the ruins of a powder magazine and of the commandant^ s house. 
The temple of ZoMya and the image of Maruti show that the 
fort was built and for a time held by Hindus. The only trace of 
Musalmans is in the Upper Fort, a battlement known as the sainPs 
tower, pir bimij, on which there are apparently three graves. Except 
at the north gatevray and in the Upper Fort, the masonry defences 
are neither high nor massive. In 1854 the fort contained 
thirteen old iron, guns dismounted and partly buried in the earth, 
some with a crown on one timnnion and B. R. on the other. One 
had the date 1720, Water, in hollowed reservoirs, was neither 

ridge below the gatew-ay 
The fort was considered 
front of the temple were 
In 1862, it is described as 


On the east of the 
called the Petha. 
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abundant nor good, 
was a small village 
sacred and a yearly fair held in it. In 
several scaffoldings for hook swinging,^ 
ruined, with no garrison, scanty water, and no supplies.^ 

Eatna^giri, north latitude 1 7° and east longitude 73° 19', with, in 
1872, 10,66^0 people, the administrative head-quarters of the district, 
lies facing the sea, 136 miles south-east of Bombay. Eatn%iri Bay, 
about two miles broad and one mile deep, has along its north shore 
a long flat fortified headland from 200 to 300 feat high, joined to 
the mainland by a narrow sandy neck. The south shore ending 
seawards in cliffs and boulders is rocky throughout. About half 
way between these two headlands a small river falls into the bay. 
On either side of the river mouth is a low shore fringed to the 
north with cocoanut trees, and to the south, sandy and flat, broken 
by occasional patches of palms. To the north of the river mouth, 
on a plateau about 150 feet high overlooking the sea, are the 
Judge’s court-house and the dwellings and offices of the Eui^opean 
residents. Behind this hill and between it and the fort, the town 
stretches about a mile and a half to the north-east.® 


RATJsrioiEi. 


* Report on Easdlgad, 1854. Mr, A. T. Crawford’s MS. 

^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

3 The present town consists of fonr originally distinct villages, Kille*Ratn4giri 
or the fort and the land round its immediate base, JhMg^on, RahAtgad, and Peth 
Shivipur. In 1822, on the transfer of the district head-quarters from B^nkot to 
Eatn^giri, these villages were merged in Ratndgiri town. 
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During the nortli-east monsoon (October- Jane) the landing place 
is at tbe custom bouse^ about balf a mile from a small round tower 
at tbe foot of tbe headland, under the fort. ^ In landing, a good look« 
out must be kept for rocks, as large reefs stretch west almost as 
high as low tide leTel, rising in isolated patches. During fair 
w^eather westerly gales, which sometimes last for three days, a 
heavy swell rolls in and landing is difficult, and in the south-west 
monsoon (June -October) it is generally impossible. Except at high 
water, ^ when if the sea does not break on the bay, it is passable . 

for large native craft, the river entrance is not safe. At the south | 

end of the bay, about half a mile from the shore, a reef rises above 
water, falling away in a rocky bank of from two to three fathoms ^ 

that stretches west, its outer edge five fathoms deep, bearing south j 

from the light-house. : 

In the village of Nachni, about two and a half miles east of the town, j 

the rugged laterite plateau, which rises from the cliff with a gentle i 
slope, is cut by a deeply scoured and picturesque iwine, through 
which a perennial stream of very pure w-ater falls a.bruptly into the 'i 
creek below. Mr. A. T. Crawford conceived the idea of conducting 1 
this stream into the town of Ratnagiri. The rocky bed has been : 
dammed by a masonry W’-eir, and the wmter is carried through a ! 

covered concrete channel for about three miles with a fall of ; 

about twenty feet, to the edge of the plateau overhanging 
the town. For the first 2000 feet of its course the channel is two 
feet, and for the remaining section one foot wide. At the end of 
the channel is a reservoir 100 feet square. From this reservoir 
iron pipes are laid through all the chief quarters of the town. 
Stand pipes with spring cocks have been set up in all the streets at 
convenient .distances, and house connections will be made for all 
who require them. The supply freely meets the wants of the people, 
and the water has head enough to rise to the highest parts of the 
station and native town. The work, estimated to cost about £3500 
(Rs. 35,000), has been carried out almost entirely by convict labour. 

The works were opened on the 5th May 1880. Formerly the water 
supply, drawn entirely from wells, had during March, April, and 
May been scanty. 

Of 10,614, its total (1872) population, 7154 were Hindus, 2997 
Musalmans, 29 Europeans, and 74 ^Others’. Of Hindu castes the 
best represented are the Bhandaris with 1755 souls, next the 
Brahmans with 1455, the Kunbis with 955, the Vanis with 790, ‘ 

the Mar&thas with 615, the Telis with 446, the Sonars with 214, and 
the Sutars with 164 souls. Most of the Musalmans are Daldis whose 
chief industry is fishing. There are besides a considerable number 
of Deccan Musalmans and a few Khojas. 

In 1878 the exports amounted to £13,222 (Rs. 1,32,220), and the 


1 It is high water at full and change of the moon at 10 hours 52 minutes, ordinary 
mean springs rise six feet, and neaps four and a half feet. Bom, Goy^ Gazette 3rd 
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imports to £60,567 (Rs. 6,05,670).^ During tlie fine season 
(October - June) vessels of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company call weekly on Sundays, bringing the Saturday's 
mails from Bombay, and thrice a week small steamers also run to 
the chief coast ports. During the south-west monsoon, the mail 
steamers land passengers and goods at Kaibadevi bay at the back 
of Mirya hill about five miles to the north, to which at a cost of £270 
(Rs. 2700) a good road has been made. This road, passing through 
the market by a causeway or embankment, ci^osses the south end 
of the Shirgaoii creek. Thence turning north, it skirts the low 
swampy fiats between the sand hills of the Mirya bay and the creek, 
and passing througli the salt "works and groves of cocoa palms, 
winds over higher ground round the foot of Mirya hill to the landing 
plac*e in Kaibadevi ])ay. In some places by the side of the Shirgaon 
creek the road is available as a wharf for loading native craft. 

There are no iminufactures of any importance. Craftsmen trained 
at the school of industry -work ^vell in wood and iron, and at the 
jail factory, cotton cloth of fair quality is woven and good cane 
work done. At Juva, a village a few miles np the Eatnagiri creek, 
shell lime is calcined in considerable quantities both for local use 
and for export. Coarse pottery is also manufactured for local sale. 

In 1878 Ratnagiri was constituted a town municipality. No octroi 
dnties are levied; the income, which amounted in 1879 to only £55 Ss, 
(Es. 554), is chiefly derived from a house-tax. In addition to this a 
small conservancy establishment is kept up from the proceeds ’ of a 
separate sweeper, liaMlhhor, cess, levied from the owners of private 
privies. The streets and the steamer landing place are lighted, 
and a travellers^ or staging bungalow kept up. The municipality 
has taken over the water works and imposed a water rate which 
yields about £280 (Rs. 2800) a year. On this security it is raising 
a loan to repay the cost of the works to the district local funds. 

As the chief town of the district and the head- quarters of 
the sub-division, Ratnagiri has the offices of the Collector and 
his assistants, the Judge and his assistant, the superintendent 
of police, the executive engineer, and those of the m^mlatdar, 
the subordinate judge, and the chief constable. It has 
besides a revenue survey office, a custom house, a jail, a civil 
hospital, a leper hospital, a post office, a high school, three vernacular 
schools two for boys and one for' girls, a school of industry, five 
private schools, one mission school, and one Vedic school. There 
is also a club "for European officers, with library, reading room, 
covered rac6s:et court, swimming bath, gardens and recreation 
grounds, a native library and reading rooms. These buildings come 
in the following order: the revenue office, hacheri^ on the top of 
the hill on the main road leading to the native town, contains the 
Collector's residence, the treasury, the registry English and vernacular 


^ The yearly average of trade, for the five years ending 1877-7^* was i£101,O47 4^% 
(Jls. 10, 10# 472) of which £52,915 4s. (Es, 5,29,152) . were exports and £48,132 
(Es. 4,81,320} imports. 
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offices, and in detaclied buildings witMn tbe same enclosure, 
tbe assistant collector’s and tbe mainlatdar’s offices.^ Opposite the 
Collector’s residence and office are tlie bigli scliool, tbe subordinate 
Judge’s court, the civil jail, the principal offices of the Ratnagiri revenue 
survej^ the native library, and about a quarter of a mile to the south, a 
staging bungalow. On the same plateau overhanging the cli;ff, are 
the Judge’s court, addlat, including the Judge and assistant judge’s 
CO orts and the Judge’s residence, A little further inland stand, 
dotted about in an irregular group, the civil hospital, the post office, the 
Eatnagiri club for European officers, the executive engineer’s office, 
the criminal jail, the police office and head-quarters lines, and the 
private residences of the European officers. The chief buildings in 
the native town below the ridge on which the houses of the European 
residents are built, are the machinery sheds and workshops of 
the school of industry, the Roman Catholic and American mission 
chapels, and the custom house. There is no Protestant church. The 
Roman Catholic church, a little to the south-east of the town, is forty- 
five feet hy twenty-one, with a chancel thirty feet by fifteen, and a 
facade thirty-five feet high and thirty broad. Of the chancel and 
vestry, the original portions are supposed to have been founded on 
the introduction of the Catholic religion into Goa. In 1826, a 
Mr. Antonio Cabral added the body of the church and the priest’s 
house. A freshly gilt wooden altar, brought a few years ago from the 
convent of St. Francis d’Assis in Goa, is dedicated to Our Lady of 
Miracles. The congregation, numbering sixty in the fair season 
and 150 in the rains, consists of public servants, shopkeepers, and 
the servants of Government officers. None of them are natives 
of the district. Affiliated to the chnrch are two chapels, one at 
Harnai dedicated to Lady Saint Anna, and the other at D4poli 
dedicated to Our Lady of Piety. At Harnai the parishioners, 
mostly labourers and natives of the place, number 230. At the 
Dapoli chapel, said to have been built by one Gabriel Baptista, the 
parishioners all Goanese, are only ten in number. 

The European graveyard is on the hill side, a little above the 
Ratnagiri creek, near the Musalnian quarter of Eajivda. Dating 
from 1822 it contains a number of graves and memorial stones. 
Among them is a handsome white marble cross raised by Ms friends 
in memory of Mr. R. W. Hunter of the Bombay Civil Service, 
Judge of Eatnagiri, wffio died in June 1875, The Hindu burning 
ground is on some low sand hills at the foot of the fort, and at 
the south end of Mirya Bay. The Musalmans have four burial 
gTounds in different quarters of the town, at Eajivda, Partavna, the 
fort, and near the fish market. 

Under the Bijapur dynasty, unlike most of the district which was 
held or farmed by hereditary superintendents, deshmuhlis^ Eatn%iri 

, ; CoEector’s vernacular office, the registration, and the Collector’s record 

, , roov^ts cgre in one detached building, the first and second assistant collectors’ offices 
'laid the natolaid^^s are all three in another, and a third small detached building 

business, 
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formed a state possession governed by state officers. No notice of 
Ratnagiri bas been traced among tlie early European accounts of tke 
coast. In 1731j on tlie partition between Kolliaj)ur and Satara^ 
Ratnagiri was given to Sbabu the Satara obiefd In 1783 it was the 
bead-quarters of one of tbe Pesbwa^s districts. In June 1818 it wa^s 
quietly surrendered to tbe Britisb^ and in 1822, after weigbing tbe 
advantages of it. Jay gad, and Vijaydurg, Ratnagiri was cbosen to be 
tbe Britisb bead- quarters.^ In 1819 it was a large village, but from 
tbe sballowness of tbe river bad very little trade. 

Tbe Ratnagiri Port^ is a series of fortifications on tbe bigii bead- 
land wbicb forms tbe west end of tbe north arm of tbe Ratnagiri 
harbour. This headland, in shape like a horse^s foot with tbe toe 
pointing south, tbe sides each about 1320 yards long and tbe heel 
or broad north end about 1000 yards across, has a total area of 
about 120 acres. Prom its north-east end, where it is joined to tbe 
mainland by a low isthmus about 440 yards broad, tbo headland rises 
from about 200 feet in tbe north to 300 in tbe south. Prom tbe 
extreme south point, where there is a light-house, passing north 
along what may be called tbe west half of tbe foot, tbe bill, with 
very steep western cliffs, quickly falls to about 100 feet above sea 
level, and then at tbe north-west end of the heel, rises again as 
suddenly into an isolated fortified bill 200 feet high, known as tbe 
citadel, hdla-killa. The broad north face of tbe headland, concave 
in shape, forms a bay with tbe citadel as its western, and tbe north 
end of the eastern face of tbe headland as its eastern arm. At tbe 
bead of tbe bay is a large village with good water and many palm 
trees, and much dry crop and a little rice tillage. Tbe villagers, of 
whom there are about forty households, are of many castes and 
classes, Bribmans, Parbbus, Maratb4s, Bbandaris, Mnsalmans, 
DAldis, Sutars, Telis, Nbavis, Kulvadis or tilling Maratbas, Guravs, 
and Arits tbe descendants of tbe followers and dependents of tbe 
old garrison. 

Tbe defences of tbe headland form an outer and an inner fort. 
Starting from tbe isthmus in tbe north-east, about tbe middle of tbe 
south-eastern side, facing Ratn%iri town, stands tbe main gateway 
of the outer fort, in very good order, with tbe usual massive iron 
boxes and spikes to ward off elephants. South from this gateway 
to tbe light-house point, tbe eastern ridge is crested by a very 
high and massive wall. Between tbe light-house point and the 
citadel, tbe west side, falling in sheer, sometimes overhanging cliffs, 
is fortified only at tbe extreme south and north ends. Passing 
north from tbe south or light-house end is a long stretch of 
cliff said to have been once topped by a wall, but of this no trace 
remains. At tbe extreme north-west are tbe isolated and very strong 
fortifications of the inner fort or citadel, bala-killa* Along the bay 
at the north end of the headland from the citadel fortifications, 
a very strong, wide and high wall runs along the shore with 
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3 Contributed by Mr. J. L. Johnston, C.S., Aaistant Judge, Eatnigiri. 
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bastions at close interYals, Near tlie %nllage at tlie bead of tbe 

terest ^ massive gateway shelters the laruling plaec^ handar. These 
low iiortb-shore defcmces are^ according to local storj^ tlie work 
of the Pratiiiidbi Dbondu Bbaskar (1790). From the gateway along 
the eastern arm of the bay, a w^ali runs up the north end of the 
eastern or isthmus face, and there, strengthened by a specially 
large bastion, turns at right angles south along the crest of the 
eastern ridge. 

The citadel, hdla-hilla^ with an area of six and a half acreii, 
standing by itself on the flat isolated north-west point, forms a 
separate fortification, tenable against an enemy holdiiig' the outer 
fort without artillery. Enclosed by massive stone wails, it has one 
gateway in good order, and though the walls are broken in places, 
it is, from the sheer drop of the north and west cliffs, inaccessible 
except by this gateway. Inside are a temple of Bhavani or 
Bhagvati, with a yearly cash allowance of £5 4s, (Es. 52), a pond, 
a very deep well dry in the hot months, and a pimpal tree strikingly 
large and fresh, though it rises from the laterite rock many feet above 
any possible store of fresh water. At the north-east and south-west 
corners of the foot of the citadel rock, cave-like openings, stretching 
for some distance inwards, are believed to be in communication with 
the citadel. They are supposed to have been posterns or sallyports 
prepared for secret flight in case of the capture of the fort from the 
land side. The fortification.s are said to be partly Musalman partly 
Maratha. According to local accounts the oldest are the shore 
works in the north face of the headland, where, between the 
foot of the citadel, baladdlldy and the norl3h landing place, hWa 
bandar j a to-wer was built, and the citadel hill slightly fortified. 
According to the local story these defences were begun under the 
Bahmani longs (1343 1500), But the evidence of the Bahmani^s 
hold of Ratnagiri is so slight that it seems more likely to have been 
the work of a Bijapur officer (1500-1660). Shivaji, who is said to 
have gained possession of the fort about 1670, added or renewed the 
strong wall that crests the eastern ridge south to the light-house point, 
and hiiilt protecting towers on two commanding points, one to the 
south on the site of the present court-house, addtaf^ the otlier to the 
north on Mirya hill. The tower on the light-house point, known as 
the Sidda Buraj, is said to take its name from a captain of the guard 
who was killed in battle with Dhulap, the famous pirate chief of 
Vijaydurg. In the eighteenth century the citadel defences are said 
to have be.en improved by the Angrias (1710 - 1755), and completed 
by the Peshwas (1755 - 1818), In 1862 the fort was out of repair, 
and its 117 guns were all honeycombed and useless.^- In this state 
it has since remained. 

lou^e. On the south bastion of the outer fort, 300 feet above the 
sea, a small white masonry tower, twenty-two feet high, has a 
fixed red light of the sixth order, shining in clear weather from 
eight to ten miles. 
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RedV Biore properly Yashvaktgab, is a very fair specimen of tlie Chapter XIT* 
forts built about the time of the break up of Musalnian power piacagoTlnteresi 
(1660). According to Grant Duff it was built by Shivaji about the 
same time (1662) as he built the great island fort of Sindhudurg y^hvantga^^ 
at Malvan. But it is probable that Shivaji only repaired a fort 
previously held by the Savants for the Bijapur kings. In 1817, 
when it was in the hands of the Savant chiefs, the fort was besieged 
by the Godnese who planted their guns on Hasta Dongar hill, and 
though too far off to do it much harm, the xnarks of the battering 
still remain on the south walls of the citadel palace. Failing to take , , 

the fort they are said to have cut down the neighbouring palm 
groves and decamped. In 1819, in accordance with an agreement 
made some years before (1812) with Phond Savant,- the English 
came to .Redi to take the fort from Sambhaji Sdvant. Their batteries 
opened on February i3th, and in the evening of the same day 
the outworks were carried by assault, and next morning the fort 
surrendered.'"^ The marks of the English cannon bfills are still 
visible on the north end of the west side of the palace. 

Built on the south side the fort commands the mouth of the , ^ 

creek. The citadel stands on a hill, which, with a large piece of the 
surrounding plain, is enclosed by an irregular outer wall. A little 
above the fort the creek is joined by an estuary, the water of which ;?0 v' 

protects the eastern, and a short branch of it washes close along 
the foot of the southern fortification. At the south-east corner ^ 

the wall is some ruinous masonry apparently guarding a sluice, by 
which probably the level of the watei* could be kept up at low tide. ^ ^ 

The land to the south-east was probably formerly under water at 
high tide and an impassable swamp at low tide, for the whole of the 
outer defences of that side of the fort seems to be much slighter 
than elsewhere, the wall ceasing to be fortified and becoming more 
like a dam than a fort wah. Along the south-west there are low 
fortidcations and a small pass ending in a gate, from which a towered 
wall stretches to the sea. Thus the whole line of circumvallation, 
about miles, intercepts a long strip of smooth sandy beach 
about a quarter of a mile in length. Of the whole space enclosed 
by the walls the eastern half is taken up by the hill and, citadel, and 
the western half by a plain, now covered by a palm grove and 
a small cluster of houses. The outer wall is armed with round 
towers, the strongest of them about twenty feet high and joined by 
a loopholed curtain about seventeen feet high. Through the gate 
of the outer wall a paved road, passing up the central citadel hill, is 
crossed by a wall that runs from the citadel to the outer fortifications . 

Through a gate in this wall is a square coui’t, and up a 
flight of steps and through a third gate is the citadel. From their 


^ Contributed by Mr. R. B. Wortbington, late Bombay Civil Service. 

^ Mr. Courtenay's Memoir, 56. In 1812 this oMeftam promised that if hereafter 
any Yddi subjects were guilty of piracy, the forts of Bedi and Hivti should be given 
up to the Honourable Company. 

® While the English ships were outside the mouth of the creek, the Sdvant’s war 
vessels lay inside. This seems to show that the ereek must since have silted a good 
deal, as at present no vessel of any size can enter, Mr, E. B, Worthington, 0,S, 
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corner of the wallj, is a dry ditch or trench twenty-four feet wide 
about thirteen feat deep^ cut in the solid rock, its side opposite 
the wall being a sheer perpendicular. Towards the north-west the 
side of the moat opposite the wall is lined with masomy. In the 
south-east corner^ where there is no moat, the wall is built rather to 
protect the besieged from distant artillery than to carry guns. It 
is not easy to see over, and the ground outside is divided by walls 
leading from the citadel to the outer fortifications. The square 
court in front of the citadel entrance is on a much lower level than 
the citadel itself, the top of its walls being about seventeen feet 
lower than the top of the citadel. Its walls are ten feet thick and 
twenty feet high, and it has round towers at the corners twenty- 
five yards apart measuring from centre to centime of the towers. 
The whole court is enclosed within the moat. The walls of the 
citadel are about twelve feet thick at the top, with a semicircular 
tower at about every sixty yards, intended for great guns. The 
circumference of the citadel is about one-third of a mile. The 
plateau inside is almost perfectly level. The palace is a double 
square with oblong towers at opposite corners. Its timbers have 
been carried away, and the only interesting point about its 
architecture is the question whether it may possibly be Portuguese.^ 
The fort walls are in good preservation, and the buildings are still 
habitable. Some years ago the foi't was occasionally used as a 
sanitarium for Belgaum troops. Within the fort walls is a police 
station, 

JSasta Poiigar On the Hasta Dongar hill, where, in 1817, the Godnese planted 
Cave, their cannon, is a cave hollowed in the face of the rook. It is a 

square opening rather more than six feet deep, not six feet high, 
with a little terrace about ten yards long across its fi'ont. It 
commands a view of Akh4li, a rocky island containing an image 
of the demon god Yetil, On the side of the same hill, under ahold 
overhanging black rock, is a larger cave about six and a half feet 
high, nine feet deep, and increasing in breadth from twelve feet at 
the entrance to seventeen inside. The local story is that the caves 
are sacred and were cut a thousand years ago when Redi was called 
Patan or P4tna. Of the rains of old Redi lying west and south of the 
outer wall of the fort, very little masonry is left. But the ground 
has been considerably dug as if for building stone. The ruins 
fill the angle formed by the continuation of the southern shore of 
the creek and the sea coast. Just at the point of this angle is a 
very singular island or promontory of solid rock, broken off from 
the mainland. It is a huge mass of stone so steep all round, as, 
except at one place, to be most diiOScult to climb. It is covered 
with shrubs and trees of which one is very large, and with its 
ample foliage sm^mounting “the steep rock, forms a most conspicuous 


t See Bom. Oey. Set X. 157. It may be that the fort once belottge4 to the 
that the palace was a monastery. ■ . 
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object for many miles. On the fiat top of this rocky island is 
a curious stone almost buried in the earth. It is about seven feet 
long, and in shape like the image of a man lying face downwards, 
the spine being represented by a projecting ridge along the middle. 
It might be the pillar of a temple, but is more like the top of a 
sarcophagus. Ti’adition calk it an image of Vet41, king of the 
ghosts or goblins, pisMch, It is held in much local respect, and in 
Mr, Worthingtonk opinion, who visited it in 1878*> well deserves 
careful examination.. 

Rock Temples. The EatnagiH rock temples are not of much 
importance, almost all of them are early Buddhist, cut probably 
between b.c. 200 and A.n.. 50. The chief caves are at Ghiplun, 
Dabhol, Khed, Kol, and Sangameshvar. At Vade-Padel and at 
Sagva both near Vaghotan, are- some ruined cells pi'obably Brahmanic.^ 
To what class the Hasta Dongar cave belongs has not yet been 
fixed. 

SangamestlYar, north latitude 1 7° 9 ' and east longitude 73^ 36', 
a town on the Shastri river, about twenty miles from the coast, with, 
in 1877, 2475 people and dOS houses, has some trade in grain, 
piece goods, and salt fish. The river, within the last thirty years 
navigable for the largest vessels to the very Sangameshvar quay, is 
now impassable for six miles lower down,. 

S-angameshvar^s decline- is- chiefly due to the silting of the creek, 
and partly, since a cart road has been made through the Kumbharli 
pass, to the turning of the through Deccan and Bombay trade to 
Ghiplun. The pack traffic through the Mala pass is, of imports, 
piece goods and other articles, and of exports,, cotton. During the 
1877 famine, T440 tons of giiaan were forwarded from Bombay 
through Sangameshvar tojbhe Deccan. The opening of a cart road 
through Devrukh to the Amba pass to the south-east will greatly 
benefit Sangameshvar. But till the Mala pass has been opened 
for carts, the town will not recover its past importance. The trade 
is entirely in the bands of local merchants, chiefly Vanis, On a 
much smaller scale, the system is the same as in Ghiplun. Light 
booths are raised during the fair season, and a trading camp is 
formed, to be broken up at the first burst of the rains. The market 
on the hill side above the narrow river bank suffers almost every 
year from fire. Early in 1878 fifty-five houses were burnt, and a 
few weeks later (March 16th) a disastrous conflagration completely 
destroyed the mamlatdark office, the treasury, the police lines and 
outbuildings, the post office, and seventy-five private houses. Up 
to the date of the 1878 fire, Sangameshvar was the head-quarters of 
the sub-division, and had, in addition to the ordinary revenue 
and police offices, a subordinate judged court and a post office. 
On the destruction of the public offices the head-quarters of the sub- 
division were moved to the more central and convenient village of 
Deyrnkh. ■ , 
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ChaptCT XIV. bangainesliTar, tlie meeting of the Alaknanda and Varuna i. « 
laces of Interest. sanctity and of high antiquity. According to the 

Sakqameshvah. Khand it was originally called Ramakshetra and had 

> Parashuram or Bhargarram. In latertiines 
perhaps about the _ seventh century, a Chalukya king Rama' 
coming ti-om Karavir or Kolhapur, made SangamLhvar his head- 
quarters and founding a city, built a fortress, temples, and imlaoe^ 
Of the temples one called Kameshvar after its founder, remains 
fe^pmeshvar continued for some time the head-quarters 5 a 
Chalukya chief. It is mentioned in a Chalukya grant probably of 
or twelfth centmy.^ In the twelfth century it w2 
for long the resipnce of Basav, the founder of the Lingavat sect « 
In the sixteenth century it was the head-quarters of a Biiannr 
governor. Barbosa (1614) speaks of it as^Singuicar, a to5nTf 
map commerce and merchandise with many ships from divers 
also, though this was probably at Jaygad at the river 
mouth, a great stronghold oi pirates.® In 1540 the Bii4nur 
governor, pheming to make himself independent, asked for’ but 
wp refupd POTtupese help.® In the seventeenth century (1670) 

iVsQ .fow leagues from Dabhol.^ Here, in 

p89, Sambh^i the son of bhivaji was surprised during a drunken 

calte’ Aurangzeb. Hamilton (1700-1720) 

plls It p e^epnt harbour, but adds that the country was 
frepented by Rabaris and was not inhabited.® In 1819 numbers 
of Vpijaris m pe di-y spsongave Sangameshvar the look of a place 


Ttmplea. 


to^dTstWnrtb^it^f fi' “ Sangameshvar, called the kasha, 
tLnles ^ t£ ^ }ov.n,^peth, are several interesting 

IS the temple of Kameshvar already 
referrp to whose shrine is said to date from as far back as 
Ppashp4m 1® Kama the Ch dinky a (634) is said to have built 5 
rpairad 860 temples and granted- the revenues of manv villages for 
their support. Every year on Mdgh Vadya 30th (February- March) 


Mahitinya he became Wag in 178 (S. lOoj. Joiir^^R^ftoy. As! 

DoweU (1829) Kama 

1 . "t^pie was of the sameaseand stv^ noticed that the chief 

^pe-remaine of over ahundre4,r|h^ ^^e4lom ^ 
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a fair is held attended by about 1000 persons. At the meeting 
of the rivers are several sacred places, tirthds^ among them one 
known as the cleanser of sins, dlmta ^dpa, 

Sarjekot Fort* See Mahan. 

a large village in the Eajapur sub-division with, in 
1872, 1668 people, lies about twelve miles up the Muchkundi 
creek, surrounded though not shut in by high hills. Being the 
nearest point to the famous fort of Vishalgad the place has a small 
trade. It seems to be Dobetala to wliich Barbosa (1514) refers as 
having on its banks several small places, orchards, and betel gardens^ 
The Musalmans, of whom there are many, say that its former great 
trade was spoilt by the silting of the creek. There are old paved 
roads and other Mnsalman remains.^ Close to the river is a small 
fort with sis bastions and about a fifth of an acre in area. It has 
no garrison and no water, and the supply of provisions is very 
limited. In 1862 it was ruinous, and had only one old and 
unserviceable gun.^ 

Sidhgad Fort, on a hill about sixteen miles north-east of 
Malvan, has an area of about t-wo and a half acres. It is a place 
of no importance. In 1818 (April -May), when attacked by Colonel 
Imlack it resisted ; but with tlxe help of a detachment of the 89th 
Regiment, a second attack succeeded.*^ 

Sindhuidiirg Fort. See Malvan. 

Suma'rgad Fort, in KLed, on the same spur of hill as 
Mahipatgad a good deal lower and about four miles to the south 
of it, is about three-quarters of an acre in area.'^ Surrounded 
by walls from fifteen to twenty-two feet high,^ and with four 
corner battlements, the fort cannot be entered without the help 
of ladders. In 1862 it was in a ruined state without a garrison and 
with no guns.^ 

SniYarndiirg Fort. See Hamai. 

Ucllitgad, or PracMtgad, one of the Sahyadri forts, stands 
on rising ground at Shringarpur in Sangameshvar between the 
Mala and south Tivra passes. It is between three and four acres in 
area and can be entered only by a ladder.^ It has no garrison and 
no water. Px^ovisions'can be got from a village some miles off. In 
1862 it was very ruinous and had four unserviceable guns.® It was 
taken by Colonel Brother in 1818 (January) The fort is also called 
Rdngua.^^ 


^ StauIey^s Edition, 74. ® "Ka-irne’s Konkan, S3, 

® Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

^ As. Journal, VI. S20 j Nairne^s Konkan, 115. , ® Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
« Mr. A. T. Crawford’s MS, Ciyil^Forts, 1862, 

® Burgess’ Provisional Lists of Architectural and Archseologioal Bemains, 34, 

^ Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. Naime’s Konkan, 114. 
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Va^ghotan, ia the Devgad sub-dmsioa^ is a small village and 
port on the south bank of the Vijaydurg river about fifteen miles 
from the coast. The landing stage is joined with Vijaydurg by 
a cart road^ and lies on the main route to the Deccan through the 
Phonda pass. Some thirty years ago^ with stones taken from the 
Kharepatan fort^^^ quays^ and a large district officers^ and a 
travellers^ bungalow were- built. The houses are kept in repair, 
but the port has no trade. The river is navigable as far as Yaghotan 
for vessels drawing seven feet of water 

Vellteslivar, a village in Chiplun on the coast about sis miles 
north of the Shastri river mouth, wfith, in 1518 people, is known 
chiefly on account of a large yearly fair held on Maka 8hivrd4ra 
(March). Prom ten to twelve thousand people attend,, shops and 
lx)oths are put up, and goods to the value of about £1200 
(Rs. 12,000) are generally sold^ 

Vengurla, north latitude 15° 50' and east longitude 73° 41', the 
head-quarters of the Vengnrla sub-division, with, in 1872, 14,996 
people, lies 200 feet above the sea, about a mile east of the mouth 
of a swampy creek.^ The camp lies about a mile inland. Hilly 
and dry with tall jack, oashewnnt, cocoannt, and mango trees, the 
country is very picturesque. A chain of low hills runs north-east 
to vrithin 500 yards of the town, and outside- of the camp stretches 
about nine miles south-west as far as Redi. 

Except on the south, Yengurla bay is sheltered. When, which 
seldom happens, it blows fresh from the south, small coasting craft 
run before the wind eighteen miles north to Mfflvan.^ Overlooking 
the point and creek, 250 feet above sea level, is a white pyramid 
known as Vengnrla Beacon Close to this, in the fair season when 
the port is open, two fixed lights twenty feet apart are shown 250 
feet above the sea, and visible for nine miles. Prom mid- June till 
the end of August, the port is closed.^ 

Of the total 1872 population of 14,996 souls, 18,970 were Hindus, 
554 Christians, and 462 Muhammadans. Of the Hindus 2015 were 
Brahmans including 1631 Shenvis, 762 Yanis, 8064 Marathas, 
558 Gavdas or Agris, 44 Gavlis, 126 Bhatias, 1 88 Nhavis, 246 Sonars, 
159^ Sutars, 1975 Gabits,^ 3916 Bhandaris, 94 Kolis, 294 Telis, 45 
Parits, 27 Devlis, 35 Bhavins, 56 Yanjaris, 27, Jains, 68 Lingayats, 
178 Mhars, and 92 Ohambhars. Of the Muhammadans, 484 were 
classed as Shaikhs and 28 as Pathans. 

Ever since the British conquest, Yengurla has been a rising 
place. It owed its importance, in the first instance, to its nearness 
to the military cantonments of Belgaum and Dharwar, with which it 
was formerly joined by a road crossing the Sahyadris at the Ram 
pass. The people are vigorous, enterprising and energetic, and 


^ Oov. List of Civil Forts* 1862. 

^ ® TayWs Sailing Directory, 891. 

:^ *It is high water on full and change of the moon at eleven hours. 

' Taylor’s Sailmg Directory*, 392. 
f TayWs Ming Directoryv #92. 


s Hydrographic Fotice No. 17. 
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fcake mucli after tlie Bombay traders in tbeir liberal and compreliensive 
views. Tbe opening of tbe splendid cart I’oad over tbe Parpoli pass 
and the ei^ection of a ligbt-bouse on tbe dangerous rocks outside of 
the portj have given a great impetus to Vengurla^ which now among 
Konkan towns ranks next to, though far below^ Bombay. Even in 
the fair season the port is at times most dangerous and in the 
south-west monsoon it is closed. In spite of this it monopolises the 
traffic with Belgaum and the neighbouring districts almost from 
Nipani to Gokak.^ All troops pass through Vengurla to and from 
the Southern Maratha districts. The average yearly value of the 
trade for the five years ending 1877-78 amounted to £727^369 
(Rs. 72,73,690) of which £308,308 12s. (Rs. 30,33,086) were exports 
and £424,060 8s. (Rs. 42,40,604) impoi'ts. The chief articles that 
pass through the town from the Southern Maratha Country to 
Bombay are cotton, gallnuts, molasses, hemp, grain, pulse, clarified 
butter, groundnuts, country cloth, and in smaller quantities 
tobacco, turmeric, chillies, and spices. The local exports are 
coeoanuts, betelnuts, caahewnuts, oil of koham Garcinia purpurea, 
plaited palm leaves, coir fibre, and salt. From Bombay come piece 
goods, metals, military stores, and miscellaneous foreign articles. 
As a rule no grain travels eastward. But during the 3877 famine, 
within seven months no less than 52,000 tons of grain, valued 
at £429,688 (Rs. 42,96,880) were received from !Bombay and 
forwarded to the distressed districts. Except a few local firms of 
long standing conducted by Shenvis and Bhatias, the trade is 
carried on between Bombay and Southern Maratha merchants, 
who employ forwarding agents, daldls^ in Veugurla to receive 
and push on consignments by sea or land. Advices are sent by 
telegrams, and the sole duty of the agents is to arrange for freight 
and shipment to Bombay, or for land carriage to the Deccan. Bulk 
is seldom broken, and the goods coming in at one end of the 
town, pass out at the other within a very few days or hours. 
Supplies for local use are brought by petty Vani and Shenvi 
dealers, and European stores are provided by Parsis. 

Vengurla is connected with Belgaum by two routes, one of seventy- 
five miles by the new provincial road over the P&poli pass, and the 
other a few miles shorter by the old Ram pass, from its steepness 
now used only by pack bullocks. A branch road from the Parpoli 
line, at Akeri eleven miles from Vengurla, connects Vengurla wifeh 
Malvan, and also with the main road to Eatn^giri and the northern 
parts of the district. 

Thex^e are no manufactoes of any importance. The eight salt 
pans near the harbour which formerly yielded an average yearly 
outturn of 2222 tons (60,000 mans) have all been closed. 

The town was made a municipality in 1875. The income from octroi 
duties, house tax, wheel tax, and miscellaneous items, amounted 
in 1877 to £1379 12^. (Rs. 13,796), and in 1878 rose to £1468 
(Rs. 14,680). In 1879, from a reduction in octroi duties, it fell to 
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£848 6s. (Es. 8488). In four years the mtiiucipality^ beisides 
fehoroiiglily lighting the town, maintaining an efficient conseryancy 
establishment and making roads and streets, has carried to completion 
a scheme for supplying the most populous part of the town with 
water, and has erected handsome public markets. The w^ater works 
constructed by Mr. A. T. Crawford, costing £1600 {Es. 16,000), 
of which £1500 (Es. 15,000) were subscribed by the townspeople, 
consisted in repairing and strengthening the dam of the old Narayan 
reservoir, about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the market, and 
laying a six inch iron main from the pond to the towm. The pond 
is fed by springs, and the water is p)assed through a filter into the 
distribution pipe. On the sides of the principal thoroughfares, 
standpipes and open cisterns x^egulated by ball cocks have been set up 
at convenient intervals. The market is a two-storied central building 
■with a clock tower. The basement hall is divided into stalls for the 
sale of fruit, vegetables, and miscellaneous stores, and the upper 
story contains the municipal offices. Bound three sides of, the main 
building are ranged shops for general dealers in grain and groceries, 
while at the back an'd separated from the other buildings is the fish 
market. The markets are conveniently placed in the busiest part of 
the town, on the side of the main road leading to the Parpoli pass. 
The cost of the building's was about £3020 (Es. 80,200), and the 
present monthly rent realised from shops and stalls amounts to 
£12 10^. (Es. 125), Further extension of the buildings and a 
separate quadrangle with shops for cloth sellers are needed, and 
will be carried out when funds admit. 

At the landing stage, a stone quay and steps have at considerable, 
expense been cut from the hill side. Below the headland and 
beacon at the north of the harbour, are the custom office and a small 
dwelling built by the salt department, A mile or so inland, at the 
meeting of the roads to the Parpoli and Earn passes, and surrounded 
by houses is the travellers^ bungalow. Half a mile along the upper, 
or Paropli road, where stand the main mai'ket and the chief shops 
and warehouses, is the municipal market, a conspicuous white painted 
red building, with a sqoai’e clock tower and gable roof. Between 
the travellers^ bu'ngalow and the markets, and to the north of the 
road is the telegraph office. On the lower, or Earn road, are the 
offices of the mamlatdar and chief constable, and the court of the 
subordinate judge. To the south of this road and near the 
travellers^ bungalow is the old factory or fort now used for 
commissariat stores and for the temporary accommodation of troops 
travelling to and from Belgaum. About two miles from the travellers^ 
bungalow, by the side of the Earn pass road, is the camp, a flue open 
plain OIL which are built the civil hospital and a few houses for 
European residents and visitors. Here also is the camping ground 
for regiments on the march to and from Belgaum. 

’Iffiere ate two vernacular schools for boys and one for girls, and a 

.'I' Hferary.. . , ^ . 

^ ‘the name Fingerla, Vengurla is mentioned ‘as a ^ 

verv convenipTit VioTrAvt 1 — . n _ j- - ^ • ** 
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In 1660, under the name Mingrela, it is mentioned as a large town places of Interest. 

stretching half a league along the coast, with one of the best roads ^ 

in India, where all the vessels that came from Batavia, Japan, Bengal ^'uurla. 

and Oejlon, and those bound for Surat, Ormuz;, Bassora and the Bed 

Sea, both coming and going, anchored, because both the water and 

rice were excellent. It was famous also for its best of spices 

cardamoms, which not being had in other countries, were very scarce 

and dear ; also for its great store of coarse calicuts spent in the 

country, and great quantities of coarse matting that served for 

packing goodsd About this time Shivaji placed a gai’rison in the 

town and a few years later (1664), in punishment of a revolt burnt 

it to the ground.® In the next year (1675) it was burnt by the 

Moghals, the Dutch defending themselvesd In 1683 Aurangzeb's 

rebel son Akbar, meaning to leave India for Persia, took refuge in 

the Dutch factory,® and in the next year Sultan Muazzam, to punish 

it for its support of his brother, sacked the town with fury, the Dutch 

defending their factory from the windows till they bought off the 

attack.® In 1696, off Vengurla, seven Dutch and five French ships 

had an indecisive fight. At this time it is described as once a place 

of trade, where the Dutch had a factory for cloth, both fine and 

coarse. In 1696 Khem Savant of Savantvadi ? overran the country, 

and under pretence of visiting the Dutch chief, seized and plundered 

their factory. While held by Khem Savant , Vengurla is said to have 

been attacked and plundered by Angria.® In 1750 it was the head 

of 116 villages and yielded a yearly revenue of £2091 

(Es. 20,916).® In 1766 the Savantvadi chief mortgaged its revenue 

for thirteen years to the Bombay Government to raise the sum of 

£20,000 (Es, 2,00,000) wanted to free Redi, the English promising 

to establish a small factory with the British flag and a few sepoys 

to guard it.^® This factory was, in 1772, mentioned as collecting a 

small revenued^ ^ At the end of the thirteen years (1779) the Sfcrnts 

had failed to carry out some of the stipulations of the treaty and the 

English refused to give up Vengurla, but it was taken and plundered 

by the Savants,^^ In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes appeared before 

Vengurla, landed his men, and taking the chief battery, dismantled 

it, threw the guns into the sea, and forced the pirate chief to give 

up all British property.^® In 1812 Vengurla was finally ceded by 

the Rani of Savantvadi,^^ and has since remained in British hands.^® 

' Mandelslo m Harris, II. S60. Before 1641 the Butch had a fortified factory. 

Stavorinus, III. 107. Baldssus (about 1660) says the Hollanders have a stately 
factory at Vengurla a place very considerable, not only for its plenty of wheat, rice, 
and au sorts of provisions, but also for its situation near Goa. Churchill, III. 602. 

2 Tavernier in Harris, II. 360. ® Grant Duff, I. 200, 

4 Oraie^s Hist. IFrag. 63, In 1670 it was ‘said to be the chief storehouse of the 
Hetherlands East India Company. Ogilby, V, 253. 

Erag, 125. 

* Ormejs Hist. Frag, 133 ; Baldeeus in Churchill, HI. 152. 

Hamilton calls him iCempason. 

® Hamilton’s Hew Account, I. 248, Khem Savant is described as a soldier of fortune 
fighting for the chief who pays him best, with 7000 or 8000 men and two pirate grabs. 

® Ti^ffenthaler. Eos. Hist, et Geog. I. 506. Grant Buff, III, 100. 

Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, I. 2Si. Haime’s Konkan, 104. 

Low’s Indian Haw* T. 204. Hamilton’s Bea. nf HimlnstAn TT 291 
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The foi't or factory at Veiigiirla stands beliincl the swamp. It is 
a strong building slightly fortified, entirely European, and in 
appearance more Portuguese than Diitch.^ In 1862 it was in good 
order, garrisoned by a detachment, and with five small guns. Water 
was abundant, and it was used by the military department as an 
arsenal and storehouse,^ 

Nine miles west-north- west of Vengurla lie the Yengurla rocks or 
Burnt Islands, a group of rocky islets stretching about three miles 
from north to south and one mile from east to west. The passage 
between the rocks and the mainland, about 2f miles from the shore, 
though deep, is dangerous from sunken rocks. Of the islands 
the highest is about 180 feet. On the outermost of the three larger 
x^ocks is a light-house with a white fixed light 110 feet high seen 
for fifteen miles. ^ The three larger rocks are entirely metamorphic, 
and are composed of numerous varieties of quartzo-micaceous rocks 
mostly more or less ferruginous, and in many places a good deal 
decomposed and broken up. The rocks are quite bare, but the 
crevices everywhere and some few smooth places near their summits 
are filled and covered with quantities of a coarse tangled jointed 
grass. The largest of the three is pierced from side to side by a 
huge tunnel-like cave, and about the middle of the island, owing 
to the falling in of the roof, a shaft has broken down into the cave. 
Even in the fair season the landing is difficult. During the stormy 
months it is rarely practicable.^ 

These rocks are probably Ptolemy^s (150) Heptanesia and the 
Sesikreienai of the Periplus (247).'^ In 1540, Dom Jo§,o de Castro 
under the name of Ilheos Queimados, or Burnt Islands, describes 
them as many in number, hut ten of them specially large, five at sea 
and five close to the land. They were called burnt islands because 
they were of hare rook without water or vegetation.® In 1788 they 
were held by the piratical tribe of Malvans.^ 

VetaTgad Font, on a hill in Pendur village in the Varad petty 
division of Mai van, has an area of about twenty- two acres. In 1862 
the walls were in had order and there was no garrison. Water and 
supplies were abundant.® 

^ / Vijaydnrg (Port Victory), or Glieria (the Enclosure), north 
latitude 16^ 32^ and east longitude 73° 22', a port in the Ilevgad 
sub-division, with, in 1872, 2331 people, lies on the south shore of 
the entrance to the Vaghotan river, 170 miles south of Bombay. One 
of the best harbours on the western coast, and without any bar, it 
may be entered in ail weathers, and even for large ships is a safe 
south-west monsoon shelter. In the fine season vessels may anchor 


^ TayloFs SailiBg Birectory, S9I.’ ^ ^ 2 Gov. List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

' The stone and cement used in building this light- house were taken from the 

4^ P* Hume, Stray Feathers, IV, 418-420. 
hii i 1^5 Vincentes Commerce of the Ancients, II. 48S# 
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anywhere in the harbour^ the best position being a iimd and clay 
bottom with three and a half fathoms at low water. Between 
Vijaydurg fort and the fortified cliffs to the north-east, the channel 
is six cables wide^ with^ at low water, depths of from twenty to 
twenty "four feet. Inside it rapidly shoals, and two and a half cables 
further the low w'ater depth is not more than twelve or thirteen 
feet. The deep channel, only one and a half cables broad, lies close 
to the left bank of the western shore, and except at high water 
spring tides, there is not room for large vessels to swing.^ The 
village, small and poorly built, with little tillage and no industry but 
fishing, is connected with Vaghotan fifteen miles distant, and through 
the Phonda pass with the Deccan by a good but little used road.^ 

The population consists mainly of Muhammadans by whom most 
of the trade is carried on. There are in addition a few Brahmans, 
Bhandaris and other Hindus, and a small colony of native Christians, 
some of them Abyssinians, who have built a small chapel. 

A little trafiic passes between Bombay and the Deccan by the 
Phonda route. The average yearly trade, during the five years ending 
1877-78, was valued at £50,643 6,9. (Es. 5,06,433) of which £21,565 
16.9. (Rs. 2,15,658) represented exports and £29,077 105. (Rs. 2, 90, 775) 
imports. During' the 1857 mutinies, troops, guns, and treasure were, 
in the stormy season, forwarded by this route to the Deccan and 
Southeim Maratha Districts. During the 1877 famine, the Vaghotan 
road, originally made by the villagers, was out of repair and. not 
open for cart traffic. In spite of this about 1000 tons of grain passed 
from' Bombay through Vijaydurg to the Deccan. In the same 
year about seven and a half miles of the road were re-made as a 
famine relief work, and the rest has since been finished out of 
local funds. Coasting steamers call three times a week at Jaytapur 
at the mouth of the creek six miles off. 

The local carpenters make much admired bison-horn ornainents of 
various kinds. But the industry is very small and the craftsmen 
much indebted. 


^ It is high water on full and change of the moon at eleven hours, mean springs 
rise nine feet and neaps five feet. Taylor*s Sailing Directory, 300. 

^ By the early Europeans Vijaydurg, called Khtop^tan fiom the town of that 
name twenty-five miles from its mouth, was thought one of the best of the Koiikan 
ports. Dorn Joao de Castro ("Prim. Eot, da Costa da India, 30) calls it (1538) the 
noblest and most favourite river in west India* The only big river without bar or 
rocks, or other dangerous troubles. To enter wanted no skill, for whether you went 
by the middle or the side you always met with a kindly welcome and a good depth to 
anchor. About a century later (1^0), Tavernier (Harris’ Voyages, II. 36*0} calls it the 
best port in Byd|)ur with fourteen or fifteen fathoms of water near the land. Ogilby 
1670, (Atlas, V. 246) also mentions it as one of the best Konkan ports. After it 
was Angria’s capital, A. Hamilton (1710) mentions it as G-heria or Vijsendruk, fortified 
by a strong castle washed by the sea (New Account, I* 246). In 1756 Sir W. James 
surveying before the English attack, speaks of a ‘ very large’ town betwixt the 
fort and a hill to the south. The town seems to have been nothing but a large 
collection of palm, leaf huts. Low’s Indian Navy, I. 133. Its great natural 
advantages make it prpbable that the mouth of Vaghotan river is one of the oldest 
coast settlements. There seems reason to suppose that it is Ptolemy’s (150) Byzantium, 
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Tlie village has a sea custom ofSce^ a post office^ and a vernacular 
school. Ill the fort are two buildings for the use of travellers, and 
a large government shed made as a grain depot during the 1877 
famine. 

Never a place of much trade or wealth, the whole interest of the 
village centres in its fort.^ On the neck of rocky land that forms 
the south side of the bay, Vijaydurg, one of the best and most 
Muhammadan of Konkan fortresses, though not very striking from 
the sea side, rises grandly about 100 feet above the river. The 
walls, of very gi^eat strength and protected by twenty-seven 
bastions, rise, at their highest point, into a great round tower. On 
the west breached in several places by the sea, they are over 
their whole length loosened and ruined by trees and creepers. Their 
triple line of fortifications encloses about twenty acres, ^ overrun 
with bushes, but with some good wells and several large habitable 
buildings.^ The fort is probably old, enlarged under the Bijapur 
kings, and about, the middle of the seventeenth century, much 
strengthened by Shivaji^ to whom it owes its finest features, the 
triple line of walls, the numerous towers, and the massive interior 
buildings.^ About forty years later (1698), the pirate chief 
Angria made it the capital of a territory stretching for about 
150 miles along the coast and from thirty to sixty miles inlands 
For more than fifty years, Angria^s pirates were a terror to all traders, 
and the English were forced to keep a special fleet to act against them. 
In April 1 7 1 7 their ships of war, carrying a considerable body of 
troops, sailed against Gheria. An attempt to breach the wall failed, 
the storming party was driven hack with great loss, and the fleet 
forced to withdraw. Three years later a joint Portuguese and 
English fleet under Mr. Walter Brown destroyed sixteen of Angria^s 
vessels, but made no impression on the fort.^ In the same year 
(April 1720) the English ship Charlotte was attacked, and after a 
gallant defence, her powder having run down, she was caug^ht and 
taken into Gheria.*^ In 1724 a Dutch fleet from Batavia attacked 
the place, but with no better success.® In 1736 Angria^s vessels 
took the richly laden English East Indiaman Derby, the armed 
ship Restoration of twenty guns, and severa] other vessels of 
loss note. In 1738, in an action between Angria^s fleet and 
Commodore Bagwell, AngTia^s fleet fled up the Rajapur creek 
and escaped with little loss,® Besides several captures from 


^ The special interest of Vijaydurg is that its old Musalm^ buildings are less 
plan in most forts, hidden under MarAtha additions, Nairno's Konkan, There 
is also a inosqno and the tomb of a Mnsalmin saint, the first in the centre of the 
fortress very near tho flagstaff. ISfairne in Ind. Ant. III. 320. 

® C-lov. hist of Civil Forts, 1862. 

^ ® Bombay Government Gazette, 3rd July 1879, 699. In 1862, except a part of the 
first and third enter walls, the fort was in good repair. Water was abundant and 
supplies easily obtained. There were 278 old unserviceable guns. GoVi List of 
■ Civil Forts, 1862. 

Grant Duff, 85 ; Kairne’s Konkan, 63. s Hairne in Ind. Ant. III. 320. 

« Low’s Indian Navy, 1, 100 ; Nairne's Konkan, 80. ^ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 100. 

: « Grant Dnfi; 231, There is said to have been another Butch attack in 1735. 
rtf' Indian Navy, I. 107. According to another account (Bom. Qus,^'- Kev. 

Uomimidore’s broadsides reached the enemy, causing much damage 
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Jupiter^ with 400 slaves.^ In 1749^ Mr., afterwards Sii* William^ Places of Interest. 

James was attacked by Angria’s fleet, and after a hai'd flght, 

drove them to Gheria, pursuing them and causing great loss J 

Next year, in spite of their defeat, they were bold enoug'h to 

attack Commodore Lisle in command of a fleet of several vessels, 

among them the Vigilant of sixty-four and the Ruby of fifty guns.® 

Again, in February 1754, attacking three Dutch ships of fifty, 
thirty-six, and eighteen guns, they burnt the^ two large ones and 
took the third. Elated with this success, Angria built several 
vessels, set two large ships on the stocks, and boasted he should soon 
be master of the Indian seas. For long the Peshwa and the Bombay 
Government planned Angria^s ruin. At last, in 1755 it was settled 
that in the next fair season the Peshwa^s troops should attack him 
from land and the British by sea. At the close of the year (1855, 

Dec. 22) Commodore James was sent to survey Gheria fort, then 
thought as strong as Gibraltar. He found that ships could get 
within point-blank shot ; that on shore guns could be carried, and 
a diversion made from the tops of two hills ; and that the fort was 
crowded with unprotected buildings. The place was surprisingly 
unlike what he had heard.^ The Bombay Government were fortunate 
in having in their harbour a Royal squadron under Admiral Watson 
and a strong detachment of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel, 
afterwards Lord, Clive. On the 7th April 1756, the fleet of twelve 
men-of-war, six of the Royal and six of the Company's navy, with 
800 European and 600 native troops, and five bomb vessels with 
a company of artillery, and four Maratha grabs and forty gallivats, 
sailed from Bombay.^ Sending a few vessels ahead to block the 
harbour, the fleet arrived off Gheria on the eleventh. The Maratha 
land force, for some time a-field, was camped against Gheria. 

Terrified by the strength of the British fleet, Tulaji Anglia, leaving 
the fort in his brother's charge, surrendered to the Maratha general. 

Hearing that the Maratha general had extorted from Tulaji an 
order for the delivery of the fortress, Admiral Watson on the next 
morning {12th) summoned the fort to surrender. Getting no answer, 
the fleet, with the afternoon sea breeze, forming two divisions, sailed 
each in line of battle ship covering a bomb ketch, and protecting the 
column of smaller vessels from the enemy^s fire. They passed the 
point into the river, and under a heavy fire, anchoring fifty yards olf 
the north fortifications, battered them from 150 pieces of cannon. 

Angria^s ships were drawn • up under the fort, all fastened together, 


^ Low’s Indian Navy, I. 127. ^ Milbnra’s Oriental Commerce, I. 296. ^ 

8 I assure you, Sir, it is not to be called high, nor, in my opinion, strong. It is 
indeed a large mass of buildings, aird I believe the walls may he thick. But that part 
of the works which fell under my observation and which was three-quarters of 
their circumference is quite irregular, with round towers and long curtains in the 
eastern manner, and which discovered only thirty-two embrasures below and fifteen 
above. Commodore James, 21st Deer. 1755 ; Ives’ Voyages, SO. 

The details were ; Royal squadron, one 70 guns, one 66 guns, one 60 guns, one 50 
guns, one 20 guns, and one 16 guns j Company’s squadron, one 44 guns, four 28 guns, 
and one 16 gitns. Of the native troopjs 300 were Portuguese and,300 sepoys. Low s 
Indian Navy , I. 134. These details differ slightly from those given by Orme. Hist. 
Frag. 408^417 inNairne’s Konkan, 92. 
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and a shell setting one on fire^ the whole were hnrnt.^ Another 
shell set fire to the buildings in the forts and the tremendous 
cannonade silenced the fort guns-^ Still the commander held out. 
Learning that the fort was to be handed over to the Marathas^ 
Colonel Clive landed and held the ground between the Peshwa's 
army and the fort. Next morning the admiral again summoned the 
fort to surrender. The commandant asked for time to consult his 
brother. A respite was granted^ tiil^ in the afternoon^ as no answer 
came^ the bombardment was re-opened. By five o^clock the garrison 
surrendered^ and Colonel Olive;, marching in^, took possession.^ 
Though the masonry was destroyed the rock defences were 
so perfect, that a determined garrison need not have yielded 
to any sea attack. Fifteen hundred prisoners were taken ; eight 
Englishmen ^ and three Dutchmen were rescued ; and plunder, 
amounting besides stores to £125,000 (Rs. 12,50,000), was divided 
among the captors.^ The ruin of AngrWs navy was completed by 
the destruction of two sixty-gun ships on the stocks. Four of the 


' One ship of 74 gnns, eight grabs of from 20 to 30 guns, and sixty gallivats. Low’s 
Indian Navy, I. 136. Of Angria’s ships I)r. Ives (1755) writes ; * They are not 
unlike the Tartans of the Mediterranean, only a great deal lower ; they carry 
two guns in the bow and vast numbers of men. Their music is a plain brass tube, 
shaped like a trumpet at both ends and about ten feet long, and a drum called a 
tom tonif SI, skin stretched on a large shallow brass pan, on which they strike with 
two large sticks and make an amazing noise. Among them are two ketches which 
they can grabs. ^ (Ives’ Voyages, 43), Several of the gallivats had blue or green or 
white pendants like the Portuguese at their mast heads, and one had a white flag 
with a red cross in the middle. (Ditto, 80). 

2 According to another account the same fire which burnt the ships passed to a 
large vessel lying on the shore, and from her to several Smaller craft that were 
bunding. Prom the building yard it was conveyed to the arsenal, storehouse, suburbs 
and city, and even to several parts of the fort, particularly to a square tower where 
it continued burning all the night with such violence that the stone walls appeared like 
red hot iron. lye^’ Voyages, 85. 

® According to Dr. Ives (Voyages, 85), Colonel Clive making his approaches from 
land greatly annoyed the enemy. At a quarter after five he came to the Admiral’s ship 
brining an offlcer from the fort with the articles of capitulationj which being agreed 
to by himself and the two Admirals, an English officer was sent in to take possession 
of the fort and to hoist English colours. Captains Forbes and Buchanan were, next, 
with sixty men, detached to see the garrison lay down their arms, and on the 14th 
at sunrise the Colonel and the whole army marched into the place. 

^ Ives (Voyages, 88} gives the names of ten Englishmen. 

® Milhurn’s Or. Com. I. 296. In Gheria were found 250 cannon, six brass mortars, 
an immense quantity of stores and ammunition, £10,000 in silver rupees, and £30,000 
in valuable effects (Ives’ Voyages, 86). According to Dr. Ives (Voyages, 81-82), a 
council of sea and land officers, held before setting out on the expedition, had, to 
avoid disputes, settled that Admiral Watson as commander-in-chief of the King's 
squadron should have two-thirds of one-eighth of the spoil, and Bear- Admiral Pocock 
one-third of one-eighth, while Lieut. -Colonel Olive and Major Chambers were to share 
equally with the captains of the King’s ships. The captains of the Company’s ships 
and ca]>tams of the army were to share equally with lieutenants of men- of -war and 
subaltern officers of the army, and lieutenants of the Company’s ships wdth warrant 
officers of the navy. Afterwards the officers of the army, not liking that their 
Commander-in-Ohief should share with captains of men-of-war, the Admiral to 
satisfy them gave his own security to make Colonel Clive's portion equal that of 
Admiral Pocock, making good the deficiency out of any moneys he himself might be 
•entitled to. In this way, after Gheria fell, a sum of about £1000 was found due to 
Colonel Olive from Admiral Watson. . This Admiral Watson sent with his compliments, 
but Colonel Clive was generous enough to refuse it, saying that he would not deprive 
the Admiral of the contents of hia private purse, and that he had appeared to accept 
of the terms only for the good of the service. 
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Company's vessels and a detachment of 600 European and native 
troops were left to guard the harbour and fortd 

The Bombay Government were very anxious to keep Gheria, and 
offered to give Bankot in exchange. To this the Peshwa would not 
agree^ and Gheria was handed over in the following October.^ The 
Peshwa made it the head-quarters of a district and the seat of his 
Admiral Anandrav Dhulap, whose descendants are still settled at 
Vijaydurg. Under the Peshwa piracy flourished as vigorously as ever. 
In 1780 Anandrav attacked and captured an English ship carrying 
despatches to the Court of Directors, and imprisoned an oJfEcer in 
Easalgad near Mahabaleshvar. Again in April 1782, in spite of a 
gallant resistance, he captured the Eanger a ship of the Bombay 
Marine.^ In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes was sent to harass the pirates, 
but though he punished them severely, they were soon as troublesome 
as ever. In May 1818 Colonel Imlack, attempting to take Vijaydurg, 
was met by so heavy a fire, that his ships were forced to cut their 
cables and run. But the whole of the district had now passed to 
the British, and in June of the same year the commandants, two 
brothers of the Dhulap family, surrendered. In the river was taken 
the Admii’afis ship, 166 feet long 83 beam and 430 tons burden.^ 

Two miles from the fort, on the same side of the river, is an old 
dock, hollowed out of the rock by Angria, 355 feet long and 227 in 
the broadest part, and said to have been able to hold vessels of 500 
tons.® ^ Though nearly choked with mud the stone face and entrance 
may still be seen. There was also a small building yard and a mast 
house.® ^ On the creek two miles below the dock is (1862) a strong 
well built Martello tower called the Mitdtya Buruj, A little way 
from the fort, on the Vd.ghotan road, is the temple of E4meshvar, 
probably 100 years old, built by Gangadhar Banu, a brother of IST^na 
Padnis (1720-1800). An ordinary temple with a large rest-house 
lying deep in a glen, its chief interest is the approach about 260 yards 
long, cut through rock fifty feet deep. The idol, a four-armed figure 
seated on a bull, is of solid silver said to weigh a hundredweight. 

Vijaygad. There is a second Vijaygad fort on the north bank 
of the Shastri, about two miles across the river from Jaygad.^ A 


^ TuUji Angria remained till his death a prisoner first in a fort, according to one 
account, near Rd,ygad in KoUba, according to another in Vandannear Sdtdra (Grant 
Buff, I. 66), and afterwards in ShoUpur, Low’s Indian Isfavy,!. 136. Grant Duff, I. 
66. His tomb and those of his six wives, one of them a sati^ are shown at 
Vijaydurg. Kaime’s Konkan, 95. ^ Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 136. 

^ Grant Buff, 457 in Nainie’s Konkan, 105. / 

^ Waddington’s Report in Asiatic Journal, IX. 123* On their surrender the Bhulap 
family were, by the Bombay Government, given two villages near Vijaydurg. Here 
they are still settled, and though impoverished by mortgages, hold an honourable 
place miong Mardth^, their daughters being fit matches for the highest families. 
Naime’s Konkan, 105. 

® Waddington’s Report in Asiatic Journal, IX. 123. 

® In 1819 the bottom of the dock, sloping gently upwards from the entrance, was 
thick with mud and sand. The gateway 23 feet broad below and 37 above, stood 
open without gates. Of the walls parts on the south and east were cut in the rock ; 
the rest was of masonry in good repair. From the south-east comer ran a stone-built 
water channel, Lieut. B. Dominicette, 9th June 1819 j Public Biaries 432 of 1819, 1055. 

^ See above, p, 341, 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRlPTiON. 

The state of Sa'^vantTa'di, lying 'between 16^ 15" 30^ and 
15® 36' 38^ north latitude and 74® 20' 51" and 73® 36' 11" east 
longitude^ has a total area of about 900 square miles, a population, in 
1872, of 190,814 souls or 212'02 to the square mile> and in 1879-80, 
a total revenue of £28,311 (Rs. 2,83,110)* 

Bounded on the north by the Malvan sub-division of Ratnagiri, it 
is separated by the line of the Sahyadri hills, on the north-east from 
the lands of Kolhapur, and on the east and south-east from the 
Belgaum and Bidi sub-divisions of the British district of Belgaum. 
To the south lie the Dicholi and Pedna sub -divisions of the 
Portuguese territory of Groa, and on the west and north-west the 
Ratndgiri sub-divisions of “Vengurla and Mdlvan. 

For administrative purposes the lands of the state are distributed 
among the three sub-divisions, or pefds^ of VMi, Kudal, and B^nda, 
each including several petty divisions, tarafs. The sub-divisions 
have on an average an area of about 300 square miles, containing 
the lands of seventy-five villages with a population of over 63,000 
souls* The following summary gives their cMef available statistics : 


Sdvanivddi Siib^divisions. 


Hami. 

Axeib. 

Villages. 

Population, 

1872. 

Eevenue 

1879-80- 

KndS,! 

) About 90a 

60 

67,007 

£ 

10,245 

YMi 

square << 

64 

7S,S97 

10,981 

B^nda 

} miles, i 

101 

60,410 

7085 


Sdvantvadi, about fifty miles long and from ten to thirty broad, 
is a compact territory unbroken by the lands of other states or 
districts* Cut off from the sea by a narrow strip of Goa and 
Ratnagiri, it stretches along the foot of the Sahyadris, a land of 
hills and streams, broken, rugged, and picturesque. As the land 
rises rapidly from the coast its river mouths and backwaters are 
navigable only for a very short distance, A few miles from the 
sea, the land becomes wooded and uneven, rising into hills that 
gradually grow higher and bolder till they merge into the Sahyadri 
range* The open country to the west, and the valleys that run 
eastward among the hills, are rich well-wooded rice lands, with, 
^ong the banks of rivers and at the foots of Mils, groves of cocoa 
and betelnut palms. The lower hill slopes, though in many places 
B 330-49 
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cleared for tillage, haTe poor soil and grow only tlie coarser Mil I 

g rains. Near the Sahy^dris the country is strikingly heautifal. | 

purs from the . 'main hills, detached groups and isolated peaks ^ • 
with bold and waried outline, rising from 800 to 3000 feet aboye 
the plain, form strong natural fastnesses, some of them, as ManoKar 
and Mansantosh, forts famous in history. Besides Manohar and/ 
Mansantosh the chief peaks and forts are Mahadewgad on the 
Amboli pass about ten miles east of YAdi, Prasiddhgad or Eangua 
about twenty-one miles north of YAdi, Nupicha Dongar near 
YAlaval, and in the west the isolated hill of Yagheri. There are 
sewen chief passes within Sawantyddi limits, two of them, the Xuiholi 
and the Elm fit for carts, and five, the Ghotga, Rangna, Hanraant, 
Talkat, and Mangeli, fit only for foot passengers and pack cattle. 
Of the chief passes the Amboli pass, about foimteen miles east of 
SavantvAdi, has a cart road. It is close to, and nearly on the same 
line as, the old P^^rpoli pass. The Earn pass, about thirty miles 
east of Banda, formerly the main highway for carts, has, since the 
opening of the new Amboli road, lost much of its traflSc. 

Rivers. None of them of any considerable size, the Savantvadi rivers, 

rising from the western Sahyadri slopes and passing west to the sea, 
have much sameness of character. At first mountain torrents 
dashing over wild imcky beds down steep hill sides, as they pass 
into the plains they flow with gentle current between sloping and 
open banks, till the largest of them, about ten miles from the sea, 
end in tidal navigable creeks. Of these streams the two chief, the 
Sarambal or Karli on the north and the Terekhol on the south, 
rise on either side of the Manohar hills and flow to the sea, the 
Karli with a westerly and the Terekhol with a southerly course. 

Tht Karli, The Karu, or Saeambal, rising at the village of Shivapur on the 

SahyAdri hills to the north of Manohar fort, after a south-westerly 
course of about thirty -five miles, falls into the sea at Mflvan. At the 
village of PAnvas and Pandur, about nineteen miles from its source, 
the Sarambal is, from the right, joined by the Bel and HAteri. Three 
miles further, near the village of Xnav, the other branch, also from 
the right bank, after a south-westerly course of about ten miles, joins 
the main stream. For the remaining fourteen miles below Anav, 
the river is tidal and navigable for craft of about 1| tons (100 
burden. It is known as the Karli only for four or five miles from 
the sea. In its bed are several small islands, one or two in British 
territory between Nerur and Yalaval, and one -near the village of 
Sarambal. During the rainy season the Karli is nowhere fordable. 
There are ferries at Nerur, Sarambal, Yalaval, Chendvan, and 
, KavtM. 

The Terekhol . The Tebekhou, also called the Banda Eiveb, rises in the SahjMris 
to the south of Manohar fort, and flo-ws south-west by the villages 
of Sfcgeli, Yatvana, Insuli, BAnda, Kas, S^tosa, Kavthani, and 
. : - Araunda. As far as BAnda, or about fifteen miles from the sea, it 

• < ^ ; is tidal and navigable for boats of about tons (100 mans) burden. 

' . larger craft cannot pass further than Araunda about three miles 
;• ' month. The Terekhol has no important tributaries, but m 

by many monn|jain streams and rivulets, and during the 
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rainy season it becomes a. Yei^y formidable riyer. For tbe rest of 
tbe year it is in many places fordable at low tide^ chiefly at B4nda^ 
Pangy^r, Kanki^ Bbaip^ Naik, Kajra^ and Jbagadkbo]. In tbe 
bed of tbe Terekbol near Kinla^ about nine miles below Banda, an 
island of about 100 acres, occupied for about 200 years, contains a 
few buts and cocoaniit trees. Near Araunda are four smaller islands, 
Dbonk, Karambal, Jagad, and Nd.r4yandurg. 

Besides tbe Karli and Terekbol there are four leading streams, 
tbe Gadnadi in the north, tbe Talavda in the centre, and tbe 
Tilari and Kalna in tbe sontb. Rising near tbe Gbotga pass, 
tbe Gadnai)! separates the sub-divisions of Kalsuli and Bordava 
from M'alvan in Eatndgiri, and empties itself into tbe sea four miles 
north of Malvan. Tbe Talavda rises at Vajrat, passes Hodavda, 
Talavda, Tulas, and Matond, and falls into the sea at Mocbemdd in 
Vengurla. Tbe Tilaei, also called tbe Kudasi, rises at tbe Eiini pass, 
twice crosses tbe great Imperial military road from Belgaum to 
Vengurla, and enters Goa territory at Maneri. Tbe Kalha takes its 
rise at the Talkat pass close to tbe Earn pass, crosses tbe road 
at Kalna, and passes into Goa territory. There are a number of 
other small streams, which in tbe rainy season, owing to tbe 
heavy rainfall and the nearness of tbe Saby^dris, suddenly swell 
into considerable rivers most difficult and dangerous to cross. 
So sudden are these freshes that during the five years ending 1878, 
thirty-three persons have on an average lost their lives by drowning,^ 

VMi, with no natural lakes, has thirty-eight reservoirs, seven 
in tbe Vadi division, nine in Banda, and twenty-two in Kudal. Of 
these tbe largest, tbe Pearl Lake, Moti Taldv^ at Savantvddi, with 
an area of about thirty-one acres and a mean depth of about six 
feet, is fed by many natural springs, and receives tbe drainage of 
about 550 acres of bill land. In 1874, in consequence of tbe leaky 
state of tbe retaining wall, tbe old dam of dry rubble masonry was 
removed, and in its place, at a cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), a 
wall about 204 yards long was built of cut stone masonry secured 
with hydraulic cement, and furnished at each end with iron sluice 
gates worked by rack and pinion, controlling tbe outlet of the lake. 
Since this wall has been completed, instead of being dry in April, 
a large body of water remains throughout tbe year. On the 
north-west side a long flight of steps leads to tbe water. Tbe lake 
is used for washing and bathing and for watering cattle, and to tbe 
south-east and soutb-%vest, for irrigating rice fields. Of tbe other 
reservoirs, all much smaller than the Vadi lake, tbe largest and best 
are those at Mangaon, Bambarda, Jbarap, and Matond in Vadi j at 
Araunda, Talavna, and Kinla in Banda; and atj^erur, Valaval, 
Sarmbal, Pat, and Obendvan in Kudal. Tbe Araunda lake is 
said to have been built in 1,761 by Ragburam P%be, a Gwalior 
noble, and tbe pond at Talavna, by tbe wife of a Raja of a dynasty 
older than tbe Bbonsles (1575). On tbe November - December 
{MdrgasMrsh) full moon, when a small fair is held, tbe Kanlapond is 


i The details are, 1S74, thirty ; 1875, thirty-one ; 1S76, twenty-one ; 1877, thirty- 
nine j and 1878, forty-five. 
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saicl^ at tBe Eomd of tlie to rise and overflow^ and on tlie 

next day to fall to its former level, THs rise is probably due to a 
specially bigb tide in tbe Terekbol wMcb flows close by. 

Tbe succession of geological foi^mations in SavantyMi^ may be 
conYeniently tabulated in descending order as follows : 

JPost TeHiari/ or ( 6. Sub-aerial formations and soils. 

Recent 1 5. Alluvial deposits. 

Tertiary ... 4. Ivonkan laterite. 

Up^per Secondary* 3. Deccan trap and iron-clay (laterite). 

C 2, Kaladgi (Kadapa) series. 

Azoic -< 1, Gneissic (metamorpbic) series, witii granitic and 

trappean intrusions. 

These formations are best described in ascending order^ as with 
the exception of the volcanic rocks of the Deccan trap series, the 
later sedimentary rocks mainly consist of the debris of the older 
ones. Of the formations named above, the gneissio series holds 
by far the greatest area, chiefly in the centre of the state. The 
rocks of the KalMgi series the scanty rains of a once widespread 
formation, cover but a very small surface. The Deccan trap on the 
east and the Konkan laterite on the west cover about equal areas. 
The alluvial deposits, of small extent and little geological interest, 
form the small flats along the lower courses of the larger streams. 

The members of the G-neissic or Metamorphic Series, so largely 
and typically developed in southern India, occupy, as already stated, 
the greatest part of the surface of the state, and form not only the 
lower central parts of the area, but also the base of the great scarp 
of the Sahyddri mountains, and in the south the main mass of all 
the great branching spurs. Owing to the extremely hilly and forest- 
clad character of the country, the working out of its geological 
structure was specially laborious and difficult. The results also are 
far less conclusive and satisfactory than in a level country. Owing 
to the configuration of the ground, it is often impossible to trace 
for a distance any individual bed or set of beds, or with any 
certainty to correlate distant outcrops of similar rock which might 
reasonably be held to be parts of the same bed. 

The run or ^ strike^ of the bedding varies considerably in 
different quarters, and the ^ dip ’ or inclination of the beds is 
also very variable, showing that the rocks have been much crumpled 
and twisted by side pressure. It is probable, too, that by the 
same forces the beds were in many places broken and put out of place, 
and their relations much confused. The assumption of such breaks 
or faults,^ though in metamorphosed rocks their existence is often 
veiy difficult to trace, is from their frequency in other disturbed 
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1 The geology of Sdvaiatvddi was worked out by Mr. J. C. Wilkinson, formerly of 
le Geological Survey of India. The present sketch has been compiled by Mr, R. B. 
oote, T. G.S., of the Geological Survey of India, from Mr. Wilkinson's MS. report 
ad maps. A few of his notes have been published at page 44 of the * Records of the 
Survey, of India.' These and other observations are also embodied in 
AT. Foote s Memoir on the Geology of the Southern Mar^tha Country. (Memoirs of 
^ Geologieal Survey d India, Yol XU. Part I.) 
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Bedmientary rocks, legitimate, and kelps to explain tke present 
confused arrangement of tke gneissic rocks. 

Tke gneissic series in Savanty^di includes a greater variety of 
rocks tkan is usually met in tke soutk-west Deccan or in otker 
gneissic regions of similar extent. Tke areas occupied by tke 
several varieties are also relatively muck smaller. Tke prevalent 
dip of tke rocks soutk of tke Tilari river, in tke extreme soutk of 
tke state, is nortk-easterly. In tke bed of tke river and on tke 
spurs soutk of Pargad and of tke Rdm pass, soutk-easterly dips are 
most common. Tke same dip was found most frequent in tke great 
spurs west of Hanmantgad. Soutk and soutk-east of tke town of 
Savantvadi, tke rocks kave mostly an east to west strike, witk 
obscure or uncertain dip. East of Savantvadi tke same strike 
and dip are again commonly seen, but near tke base of tke SakyAdri 
scarp tiiey ckange, and tke rocks acquire an easterly dip. ISTortk of 
Savantvadi, tke rocks composing tke great central spur tkat runs 
south-west from Manokargad, and tke rocks on tke southerly spurs 
of Prasiddkgad, have also tke east to west strike. In tke eastern part 
of tke great spur, tke strike becomes north-easterly witk a dip 26® to 
45® south-east. Immediately south-west of Savantvadi, tke strike 
of the rocks trends from north-west and south-east fco north-west 
by north and south-east by soutk, and finally north of tke Kuddl 
river becomes nearly due north and soutk, 

Tke chief varieties of tke gneiss series are schistose forms, 
especially true gneiss and mica schist, Hornblendic schists a.ppear 
to occupy tke next place in extent of development. Granite gneiss, 
which occupies such great areas in the Southern Maratha Country 
and soutk-west Deccan, plays a comparatively unimportant part in 
Sdvantvadi. Talc schists are more, and chlorite schists are less 
frequently found in Savantvadi tkan in tke adjoining gneissic 
district above the Sakyadris. Beds of quartgjite and metamorphosed 
sandstone are very frequently mentioned in Mr. Wilkinson^s notes as 
intercalated among tke more typically gneissic schists. These may, 
perhaps, represent tke haematite schist and quartzite beds of the 
Southern Maratha Country, which they resemble greatly in all but 
the presence of iron in large quantities in tke form of red haematite, 
but they appear to constitute, as a rule, much less striking objects 
in tke landscape. So far as can be inferred from a cursory survey 
of tke country, true gneiss and its subordinate varieties are very 
generally distributed over tke state. Micaceous schists are 
almost equally widespread. Tke distribution of hornblendic rocks 
and schists is more circumscribed. They are commoner in tke 
southern and eastern central parts of tk© state tkan in tke western 
central and north. Tke quartzites and altered sandstones occur most 
, largely in tke southern, central, and western parts, Talcose rocks 
and the granitoid and syenitoid massive varieties of metamorpkio 
rocks are met chiefly in the west and west centre. 

Of the most interesting and important sections tkat show gneissic 
rook, tke Ram pass, one of tke largest and most accessible, has tke 
^ following series from above downwards. At tke head of the pass, 
light-coloured highly felspatkic gneiss dips soutk 20® east at an angle 
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of 50® ; lower clowp appear qaartzites, korriblencle rock aad mica 
Bchist alternating witii gneiss^ followed Ijy pink felspatliic rock, coarse 
mica sekist, fibrous bornblendie roek^ another felspatMc rock 
containing alit-tle mica and probably some free C|iiart25, and a compact, 
fine-grained, bliiisli liornblende rock, all dipping soutb-east from 
20® to 50®. The strike of these beds is very persistent through 
the spars to the west of the Sahjadris, and where they fall off 
rapidly, a thick bed of hornblendio rock forms a very fine scarp 
with a slope of 35% coincident %vith the dips of the bed. This 
scarp is specially conspicuous to the south of Pargad fort. 
The bed there consists of sparkling hornblende rock with . 
foliated crystals of hornblende. Another good section occurs in the 
bed of the Tildri river, west of the ford at Permeg, where much 
hornblende rock and light-coloured felspathic gneiss are exposed, 
and show a dip of 50® south-west. Both fine and coarse-grained 
hornblendio rock occur here. Hornblendic gneiss and hornblende 
schist are very common all round Banda on the road between 
the Earn pass and Yengurla. Between Asnai and Pukeri, on the 
great spur crowned by the Hanmantgad fort, are ^ platy^ hornblende 
schists interstratified with sandstones (gritty siliceous schists ?), the 
beds rolling with an easterly dip, apparently followed by vertical 
beds of white gneiss (resembling pegmatite), and at the top of the 
hill by a fine-gTained schist. At Pukeri village white sandstones 
(gritty siliceous schists ?) and green hornblendic schist appear. At 
Charathe, a little south-east of Savantvddi, is gneiss associated 
with micaceous and hornblendic schists, and between Charathe and 
S^ntuli, about four miles north-east, are schists, quartzites, and 
izenitoid gneiss. Gneiss and mica schists make up the ma^ 
hills south-west and north of S^vantvddi. At Devsu, at the foot 
of the new Amboli pass, are mica schists in vertical beds striking 
east to west. A little higher up the pass are veiy crystalline 
hornblendic schists dipping south 30® east at an angle of 60®, and 
on these rest white fissile altered sandstones (gritty siliceous 
schists ?) containing yellow mica. At Kalmist, a couple of miles 
north of Devsu, the river section shows the following rocks : Gneiss, 
dark gi*een coarse hornblendic gneiss, hornblendic and micaceous 
schist with interstmtified beds of a -wliitie inetamorphic rock, 
sometimes like sandstone but more frequently felspathic in character. 
Granitoid gneiss and quartzite beds occur on the flanks of the high 
and conspicuous Baravda hills. The beds are vertical or inclined 
at very high angles, having been apparently broken through and 
upheaved by the outburst of syenitio rock, which forms the main 
mass of the hills. Great outcrops of altered sandstone, or quartzite, 
the extension of the quartzite beds occurring on the Baravda syenite 
hills may be traced up to and beyond the Kudiil river. Their 
strike is about north 30® west, with doubtful but probably westerly 
. dip at a very high angle. West of Vdlaval, close to the left bank of 
the river, these outcrops form a conspicuous hill. At Bambarda, 
gneiss, quartzite, and talc rock occur, the latter forming a hill west 
.oJ the village^ The strike .is about north to south, and the dip of 
the rock easterly, at a very high angle. East of Mulda occur gneiss, 

rock, and light-coloured banded mica 
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scliists. Furtiier up the valley of the Kudal river are handed mica 
schist with garnets^ granitic-gneiss, compact siliceous hornblendic 
rock, and dark-coloured contorted mica schists with bands of 
quartaite. The high hills south-east of Ndrur, which form the 
eastern part of the principal spur branching from the Sahy^dri 
scarp at E4.ngna fort, show fine-grained micaceous schists, coarse 
syenitic gneiss, light grey gneiss and quartzites. These beds form 
an anticlinal fold with east to west strike. At Tulsuli, about four 
miles west of the above section, fibrous actinolite schist and bands of 
quartzite form hills immediately west of the village. To the east of 
Konda, which stands on the north side of a trap-covered spur some 
six or seven miles north-west by north of Narur, are micaceous 
schists, quartzo-felspathic schists, quartzites, and actinolite rock 
rolling north and south anticlinally at low angles, with an east to 
west strike. The last section requiring mention occurs in the 
Ashamat river, a little east of Harkul. Here may be seen excessively 
contorted beds of mica schist, hornblende schist, quartzo-felspathic 
rock, gneiss and gTanitoid gneiss. The strike of the beds, which 
form an anticlinal fold, is about north 20® west. 

Pew instances are mentioned in Mr. Wilkinson’s notes of specially 
striking or important exposures of the rarer rocks individually. 
Granitoid gneiss was noted by him cropping out of the south side 
of Kumberal hill in enormous masses, the beds dipping apparently 
into the hill at low angles, 

Taloose rocks, though, as before pointed out, they occur far more 
frequently in Yadi than in the gneissic region above the Sahyadris, 
are by no means common. Besides at Bambarda, talc rock was 
observed only at about six places. At the crossing of the TiMii rivei” 
by the Earn pass road and west of Kudasi it has the form of a hard 
compact blue rock, weathering into a light-coloured soapy walk 
The same beds pass northward to the top of the spur between 
S^soli and Kumberal. They are interstratified with dark green 
hornblende schist and mica schist. Similar blue compact talc rock 
occurs at Akeri, north-west of Sdvantvl^di, as hard nuclei enclosed 
in a softer steatio mass formed by weathering. Both are quarried 
and used for masonry. A considerable development of talcose 
rock occurs around and to the south of Sherli, a little west of Btoda 
on the Yengurla and EAm pass road. Talcose schists occur also at 
Vankda, a little south of the Ashamat, close to the north boundary of 
the state. Actinolite schist, a rock not met with in the gneiss country 
above the Sahyadris, was noted by Mr. Wilkinson in four places. 
Of these, two, Tulsuli and Konda, have been mentioned above, 
the other two are Kudal ten miles north-west of Savantv^di, and 
Bdmharda three or four miles north-east by north of KudAL 

No metallic ores were noticed in the gneissic rocks in sufficient 
quantity to be of practical value, unless decomposed hornblendic 
schist he used in some cases as an iron ore to charge the small native 
smelting furnaces. But it is, on the whole, probable that the ore used 
is entirely derived from the much later deposits of Konkan laterite. 

The Intrusive Ebcks associated with the'.gneissie series are of two 
kinds, trap dykes and granitic veins and bosses. Trap dykes are 
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reij few and of small sijse and iiuportaBce. Almost all oecar 
in or close to tlie TMri valley near the foot of the^ E^m pass. ^ 
Erom their position with reference to the gneissic rocks^ there nan 
he little hesitation in classing them with the numerous and 
important dykes so frequently met in the gneiss area above the 
Sahyadris. Mr. Wilkinson’s notes do not specify their peculiar 
lithological constitution. One dyke of basal tsic trap, which he 
describes as occiUTing close to SdTantvddi, deseiwes special notice, 
as from its peculiar structure there is good reason for believing it 
to belong to a much later geological period, namely, that of the 
Deccan trap. It will be described more fully when treating of the 
Deccan trap. The granitic or syenitic intrusions are, with one 
exception, of small size and importance. The majority occur in 
the form of regular granite veins, crossing dark grey micaceous 
schists in the valley of the Kudal river, at Mdndkol to the south-east, 
and at Mixlda to the east of Kudal. At Mandkol the intrusive 
veins consist of grey granite and eurite, cut through beds of gneiss 
crossing the river bed. The one important syenitic intrusion 
occurs in the Vagheri, or Baravda hill group, five miles east of 
Vengurla. The main mass of these bold conical hills, which, towering 
high over the adjoining flat-topped laterite-capped tableland, 
are most striking and widely seen, is of porphyritio syenite and 
hornblende rock forced through beds of granitoid gneiss and quartzite, 
which appear to have been upturned to a considerable extent and 
in part to have taken an upright position. This syenite consists of 
dark green hornblende, white opaque quartz, and in general very 
little felspar. The porphyritio appearance is due to the peculiar 
coarse crystalline aggvegation of the quartz. SinaJI intrusions,' of 
compact syenite occur among the gneiss in the "M^jgaon hilte 
south of Sdvantv^di. 

Resting on the gneissic formations is another later series of 
rooks which has undergone a considerable degree of metamorphism, 

, and which has hitherto proved barren of organic remains. This 
newer metamorphic series has, on the strength of the similar 
character of the rocks, been correlated with the Kadapa series on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, and through that with the Grwdlior, 
or Bij^var, series in Central India. The rocks representing the 
KalMgi series inS^vantv4di can only be regarded as the fragmentary 
remains of former formations. Denuding forces at woi'k at various 
geological periods, but chiefly before the outpouring of the Deccan 
trap flows, removed nearly the whole mass of the quartzite and shale 
beds which made up the series in this quarter. Judging from the 
thickness of the representative beds of the series further east and 
north, in Belgaum and Ratn^giri, the mass removed must have been 
very great, certainly many hundreds, and possibly some thousands 
of feet thick. Only one small patch of the rocks has been mapped 
by Mr. Wilkinson. This is an outlier capping the lofty gneissic 
spur that runs south-west from the great angle made by the 
Sahy^dri scarp about three miles west of the Earn pass. The 
outlier occurs at the southern end of the spur, and occupieST 
' '^hriteably less than a square mile of surface* It consists 
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of qiiartKife dipping east or north-east at a low angle. Other 
outliers^ as near Maneri_, on the left bank of the Tiiari riyer^ a few 
miles to the south-west^ are too small to be mapped. In the 
north, between the spur south of Kusba and Bha%aon, and in 
: many other places, great quantities of rounded lumps of quartzite 

(altered sandstone) are seen under trap which evidently flowed over 
; the surface of a denuded metamorphic country. 

f The great lava flows which make up the mass of the Deccan 

I Trap, rest directly on the gneissic and Kal4dgi series of metamoi*phie 
rock. No later set of beds, such as the infx'a-trappean or Lameta 
beds of Central India, were found in the southern Konkan. The- 
unconformity of position between the older rocks and the trap flows 
is in most places extremely well marked. In many sections it is 
so great as to show that vast ages passed between the close of the 
Kaladgi and the opening of the volcanic era. From the study of 
the sub-trappean rocks in Central and Eastern India it has been 
ascertained that within the space of time thus indicated,, took 
place the accumulation of all the formations below the ci’etaceous 
series belonging to the great mesozoic period as known. in India. 
This space of time includes also a considerable section of the 
palaeozoic period, the great Vindhyan series of azoic rocks being 
doubtless of palaeozoic age. The Deccan trap may be regarded as 
of upper cretaceous age. Whether the lowest trap flows found in 
Savantvadi represent the real ba.se of the seines, has not yet been 
determined. The probability is that a considerable thicknevss of 
lower flows occurs farther north in the Eatnagiri district, and 
especially near the Mahabaleshvar mountains, where the total 
thickness of traps exposed, far exceeds that seen in the most 
northerly part of the scarp lying in Savantvadi territory. As the 
Sahyadri scarp is followed in a southerly direction, the later flows 
will be found to overlap the older ones on to the gneissic rocks. 
Hence the beds, which form the basement of the trap series near 
the southern end of the trap area, really occupy a position near the 
top of the trap seiues considered as a whole. 

The area occupied by trappean rock in the Savantvadi state 
is not great. It consists mainly of a narrow band, forming* the* upper 
and most precipitous part of the great Sahyadri scarp, along which 
runs the boundary between Savantvadi and Belgaum in the south 
and Kolhapur in the north. , Prom the extremely precipitous slope 
of the mountaiu sides, and from the dense forest that covers them 
in many parts, the sections are generally accessible only along 
the various passes which ascend the scarp. Only in the northernmost 
part of Savantvadi are the trap flows found at comparatively low 
levels. In the centre and south the trap outliers cap only the 
highest hills. 

Owing to the tremendously wearing action of the heavy south- 
west rainfell, the softer trap beds have weathered away leaving 
great mural precipices of hai^d, compact, columnar basalt. Near 
Pd^rgad three distinct and conspicuous beds occur, forming together 
^ne great cliff -like scarp between five and six hundi*ed feet high. 
Farther north on the Amboli pass two flows are specially prominent. 
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and iorm a double mural scarp of mucli beauty. Tbe striking spur 
on wbicb stand tlie two remarkable hill forts of Manohar and 
Mansantosh^ is capped by one of the great basaltic beds^ and 
shows Yery fine mural scarps to which the two forts owed their 
strength. Still farther norths near Rangna another famous hill 
fort^ the scarp shows six or seven great flows in the form of 
black bands, each pair of bands separated by parting's of softer 
decomposing beds. Some of these are amygdaloid in character, as 
for example, near Grirgaon and Ndrur, where a pink amygdaloid 
occurs, whose cavities ax*e full of zeolites and ealcspar. The northern- 
most trap flows which cap the spurs running west into the low 
country, form generally flat-topped hills. The trap flows which 
have a slight westerly dip, consist of an olive green mass, breaking 
with uneven jointy fracture and sometimes containing olivine. 
The trap decomposes into a deep red earth. No distinct points of 
outlet of the great trap flows seem to have been met by Mr. Wilkinson, 
nor does he mention any dykes of later trap crossing the flows 
such as occur in more northern parts of the great trap area, as in 
the R^jpipla Hillsd 

Two occurrences of trap noted by Mr. Wilkinson, suggest the idea 
of possible relationship with the Deccan traps, a point left undecided 
by his observation, but worthy of further examination. One of 
these two occurrences is the large dyke of columnar basalt at 
Savant v^di. The cleavage of the rock into five-cornered columns 
is a feature not met in the dykes of pre-Kaladgi age, which in 
large numbers cross the gneiss country above the Sahyadris. At the 
same time as this form of cleavage is very common in the Deccan 
trap basalts, it suggests the possibility that this Sllyantvadi dyke 
belongs to the Decan trap, though extensive denudation has made 
it impossible to trace any present connection between the two. A 
close comparison of the intimate structure of the basalt of this dyke 
with basalts of the Deccan age and with the rock, whether basaltic 
or dioritic, of the non-cleaved dykes in the Tilari valley and of 
other similar dykes above the Sahyadris, would be sure to throw 
some light on this point, which is one of considerable interest. The 
other case of interest occurs at Kasai, south of the Tilari river, 
about three miles from Maneri. Here, at a little distance south of 
the road, east of the village, are masses of blue basalt, apparently 
part of an intrusion. The lithological character of this rock 
points strongly to its being of Deccan trap age. Its situation 
suggests the idea of its being a volcanic ^neck^ rather than a 
mere outlying patch of some denuded flow. Such a ^’neck^ 
would represent a mass of lava consolidated in a volcanic vent below 
the open crater by which the eimption reached the surface. 

Iron -clay (latexflte) formations of subaerial origin, such as occur 
so largely on the surface of the trap flows on the summit of the 
SahyMris, are but very little developed in the Savantvadi territory. 
The denuding agencies at work on the scarps and spurs appear to 


^,See Mr. W, T. Bianford^s Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Yol» VL 
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haye cut away the exposed rock too rapidly for the development of 
the peculiar argillo -ferruginous decomposition of the trap rocks. 
Such argillo-ferruginous deposits as do occur on the surface of the 
older an.d newer metamorphics^ and to a very small extent on the 
trap flow-s^ must be considered as produced by local and subaerial 
re-composition of the weathered materials. In the absence of 
included fossils^ the age of such subaerial deposits is uncertaiuj and 
for ail that is known to the contraiy, many may belong to 
geological periods of very recent date, and will therefore be again 
referred to when treating of the recent deposits. They must also 
be carefully distinguished from the iron-clay formation so largely 
developed in the Konkan^ which there is good reason to regard as 
of sedimentary^ a^nd probably of marine origin, and which is 
therefore classed as a true laterite. The decomposition of traps 
into iron-clay may be w^ll seen in some of the cuttings near the 
upper parts of the great Amboli pass road. Here the basaltic rock 
weathers gradually into a moderately hard yellow-brown or brown 
earthy mass enclosing many nuclei of the original rocks. The upper 
parts of the decomposed mass from which the nuclei have disappeared, 
have undergone a process of concretional solidification from 
infiltrationof surface water holding iron in solution, and are assuming 
the ordinary lateritoid appearance and reddish colour. This change 
takes place, as a rule, only in traps in which columnar cleavage has 
not been developed, owing, in all probability, to the retention of 
water in the horizontal joints and planes of bedding. In the 
columnar traps, as water is able to percolate freely, the weathei’ing 
process is different. 

The south and west of Savantvadi are to a considerable extent 
covered by numerous outliers of a once continuous sheet of laterite, 
an extension of the great formation so largely developed in the 
Konkah. Laterite gives a monotonous look to the country, , 
forming a waving, and in many places flat plateau, whose surface is 
a sheet of black slag-like rock. This laterite plateau, bare and 
black with a general height of between two and three hundred feet, 
supports no vegetation, except here and there scanty grass and 
stunted trees. It is cut through by numerous rivers, which, after 
flowing across a comparatively open country, enter the laterite by deep 
ravines which widen towards the sea, the rivers becoming broad tidal 
creeks. 

This Konkan laterite, as it has been called, to distinguish it 
from the Deccan laterite or iron-clay, is in all probability a truly 
sedimentary formation, differing greatly in origin from the 
lithologically similar Deccan iron-clay, which is probably a subaerially 
altered trap rock. The evidence in favour of the sedimentary 
origin of the Konkan laterite is at present rather meagre. Mr. 
Wilkinson has offered no positive opinion on the subject, probably 
because he took the sedimentary origin for granted, and was unaware 
that Dr. Carter had, in his Geological Papers on Western India, 
•advanced the idea that the Konkan laterite was an altered volcanic 
rock. Still it may be gathered from Mr. Wilkinson’s notes, that 
parts of the formation are unquestionably. sedimentary. He mentions ^ 
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here and there Haterite sandstones/ Materite conglomerates^ and 
^ slialey laterite/ and this when speaking of the undisturbed 
rock^ and not referring to numerous patches of pseiido-lateritic rock 
the product of the denudation of older lateritOj which as gravels^ 
sandstones and conglomerates^ occur at lower levels than the typical 
rock. These will be referred to further on. The evidence in 
favour of Dr. Carter’s hypothesis of the trappean origin of the 
Konkan laterite is simply the lithological resemblance of this rock 
to the iron-clay occurring on the top of the Deccan trap flows above 
the Sahyadris. But an equal resemblance exists between the 
Konkan laterite and the Travankor laterite and the laterite of the 
Coromandel coast^ both of which are of true sedimentary origin. 
Another great objection to the trappean origin hypothesis is that 
it involves a fresh outpouring of trap long after the conclusion of 
the Deccan trap period^ a further outflow of which there is no other 
evidence of any sorb in the Konkan. It is the general conclusion 
of the geologists who know the southern Konkan^ that the Konkan 
has been formed by the removab hj denuding agencies^ of the 
vast mass of trap forming the westward extension of the great flows 
now exposed in the Grhdt scarp, and that such denuda^tion began 
after the Deccan trap period was at an end. When this great 
denudation, which was doubtless the work of the sea, had been 
accomplished, a deposit of white and blue clay, containing lignite 
and plant remains, was formed. These clays are very probably 
of the same tertiary age as the lignitiferous clays underlying the 
truly sedimentary laterite in Travankor. The Konkan laterite at 
Eatn^giri overlies these plant beds, and if it represents, as 
Dr. Carter supposes, altered trap flows, there must have been a 
third period of trappean eruptions in the Indian peninsula, of 
which, as above remarked, no other indications are to be found, 

Laterite outliers aro found in the south of the state at points 
far more inland than in the north. They are mostly small, of 
irregular shape, and scarped round their edges. Konkan laterite is 
probably of later tertiary age. 

The Alluvial Formations in Savantvadi are of very small extent 
and of no geological importance. They consist of the alluvium 
deposited by the various small rivers in their lower reaches, and are 
almost everywhere masked by extensive rice cultivation. 


The Subaerial Deposits demanding most notice are patches of 
vaidous ar'gillo-ferruginous rocks occurring very commonly over the 
low -lying central part of the state, and in the valleys between the 
various ridges capped by the typical Konkan laterite. They have 
often a true latentic appearance, but consist more frequently of 
gravels, sandstones and conglomerates, and have been formed by 
re-coBSolidation of the weathered debris of the true Konkan laterite 
or of ferruginous and other rocks in the metamorphic series, None 
of sufficient interest to deserve special notice are mentioned by- 
Mr. Wilkinson. Similar deposits are in process of formation at the’**" 
preteat time. 
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Tlie Soils are mos% liglit-colonredj clayey or sandy as tlie case 
may be ; clayey soils result from tbe decomposition of tbe felspatHc 
varieties of the metamorphic rocks ; sandy soils from the weathering 
of the quartzites and altered sandstones of both the older and newer 
metamorphic series. The soil is generally deeper than elsewhere 
in the Konkan^ and the country in consequence more siisceptihle of 
cultivation. In the north, of the state is a deep red soil the result 
of the decomposition of some of the lower trap flows. 

Except for building purposes^ the various rocks met with in 
Savdntvadi are of little use^ and none appear to be of exceptional 
value. In many places a little iron is smelted in small native 
furnaces, the ore used being noematitic shale obtained from some of the 
laterite- capped hills. This shale probably belongs to the laterite 
formation. Mr. Wilkinson thinks that in some few cases the ore 
used is a decomposing feiu’uginons member of the gneissic series, 
possibly a hornblendio schist rich in iron. 

Except that it is somewhat damper and cooler, the climate of 
Sdvantvadi is much the same as the climate of M£van in Eatnagiri, 
The cold season begins about the middle of November, the weather 
very suddenly changing from damp warmth to dry cold. From 
February to the middle of May strong* gusty winds blow from the 
north-west. The hot weather begins in March, when at times in 
the afternoon with a heavy cloudy sky, the thermometer rises 
to 94°. In April, the hottest month in the year, mists and fogs 
are sometimes followed by thunder, lightning and rain from the 
north-east. May, though it has a higher average temperature than 
April, is freshened by a strong sea breeze, with sometimes, but less 
often than in April, a thunderstorm from the north-east. The 
rainy season begins early in June and ends about the middle of 
October. The fall is very heavy, varying, during the thirty-two 
years ending 1879, from 222 inches in 1874 to 93 inches in 1855, and 
averaging 143 inches.^ Though well distributed over the whole rainy 
season the fall is generally greatest in June and July. Thermometric 


* The available details are : 


Sdoantvddi Mahifall, I8^-jtS79. 


Year. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Cents, 

Year. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1848 

135 

17 

1869 

103 

34 

1870 ... 

131 

40 

1840 

177 

23 

1860 

117 

77 

1871 

118 

50 

1850 

131 

82 

1861 

136 

SI 

1873 ... 

167 

6 

1851 

155 

SO 

1862 

176 

15 

1873 ... 

130 

45 

1852 

i 155 

90 

1863 

170 

45 

1874 ... 

j 222 

8 

1853 

113 

34 ' 

1864 

96 

76 

1875 ... 

188 


1854 .. 

167 

90 

1866 

126 

65 

1876 ... 

1 143 

78 

1855 

9» 

61 

1866 ...i 

144 


1877 ... 

; 111 

92 

1856 ... 

160 

14 

1867 

129 

60 

1878 

214 

23 

1857 

156 

20 

1868 

131 

20 

1879 ... 

147 

28 

1858 

174 

83 

1869 

119 

60 
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readings, registered during tEe five years ending 1879, vary from 91^ 
in May to 69^ in December and January. They give for the whole 
period an average mean temperature of 78*6^. ^ 

^ Sdumitvddi The.rmometeT UeadingSf lSol‘lS67 and 1876 1S7 9, 


■ Vear. 

Averages. 

January. 

May. 

Septem- 
ber. ■ 

Decem- 

ber. 

1851-1857 

1875-1879 

. 

Min. Max. 

66 86 
69 83 

Min. Max. 

70 90 

79 91 

Min. Max. 

77 82 

76 78 

Min. Max. 

67 So 

: 69 86 



The only minerals are stone and iron ore. ■ At Valaval and Akeri- 
stone quarries supply abundant building ' material. The ValaTal 
stone is a sort of quarts: or quartzite. The Akeri stone, a slate coloured 
talc-schist extremely hard^ compact and heary^ is unriyalled for 
biiildingd Costing 4s. (Es. 2) the cubic foot to quarry^ it has 
hitherto been in little local demand. But large quantities have been 
sent to Bombay and much used in several of the public buildings* 
It can be dressed and carved as finely^ as marble. Laterite is 
quarried at many places, especially near Amboli and within a few 
miles of Yidi. Iron ore of good if not of superior quality is 
found in the Sahyadri hills near the Earn and Parpoli passes, and 
on a small scale is made into field and other tools.^ Enterprise 
and capital are wanting to work the beds profitably on any large 
scale. Talc of inferior quality and in small pieces is found at 
Kadaval in Kiidal. It is chiefly made into small sweetmeat boxes 
or used in decorating clay and wood idols. 

As shade ^ is thought to be hurtful to rice, except some palms 
and hhiranch^ G-arcinia purpurea, little field timber is grown. The 
largest trees, chiefly mangoes and jacks, are found near villages. 
Bound the temple of some local demon, veidl^ almost every village 
has its sacred grove, devrdi, spreading over two or three acres, for 
generations untouched by the axe and crowded with stately trees 
woven together by festoons and wreaths of gigantic creepers. 

The following is a list of the trees found within S^vantv^di 
limits. The mango tree, amba^ Mangifera indica, has valuable 
fruit and timber useful for doors, boxes, and other articles of 
furniture ; dmberiy Glycyoarpus raoemosus, a small tree the juice 
of whose petioles is used as a blister ; Memecylon edule, 

bearing a small lilac flower in the hot weather, has very 
tough but crooked timber ; dm, Terminalia glabra, has bax'k used 
in tanning and to make a dark red dye, and timber, especially the 
heartwood, of high value for building purposes; ml% Emblica 
officinalis, yields fruit made into conserves and pickles, leaves used 
by tanners, and wood that makes good charcoal ; adulsa^ Adhatoda 
rasica, has leaves used as a febrifuge ; dpta^ BauMnia racemosa, 
worshipped hy Hindus at Basra (October), has leaves used for 


^ Hear one of tte qnax'ries on the slope of a hill there is a bedstead 6 feet 3 inches 
long, 3 feet wide, and feet high with carved comice and legs. The whole made of 
one solid piece of stone was about 1840 made to order by a Qoa prostitute who died 
before it was finished. 

^ * In 1855 the outturn of iron was about 77 tons (230 hJ^Tidk) worth ^430. 

® Contributed by Captain Waller, V.C., Assistant Political Superintendent. 
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making cigarettes^ hidis ; asht^ Ficus cordifolia, yields iiidiffei^ent 
timber ; cHah, Flacoiirtia montana, lias an edible fruit ; mnhdda, 
Spondias mangifera^ the bog-plum or wild mango, lias a fruit eaten 
when ripe and pickled when unripe ; hdvctj Cassia fistula, yields a pulp 
used as a purgative and exported ; hiha^ Semicarpus anacardiuiii, 
the marking nut, has edible kernels; hakal or oval, Mimusops 
elengi, has sweet scented flowers sold for wreaths ; hliemli, Thespesia 
populnea, yields excellent and close grained w^ood, used for wheel 
spokes and gunstoeks ; hliira7id or rdtamli, Garcinia purpurea, has 
• a fruit with an edible pulp, a rind that when dried is used as a 
flavouring acid in curries, and seeds yielding holcam oil ; hohlda, 
Ficus asperrima, has leaves used as fodder for cattle ; hel, -^gle 
marmelos, yields a pulp very useful in dysentery; hacli, Salix 
tetrasperma, found only on the Sahyadri hills, yields a wood which, 
containing much tonic and gallic acid, is a good substitute for log 
wood, and is valued as a dye wood ; bhovarbet, Bambusa stricta, is a 
species of bamboo ; bJierla mad, Caryota ureiis, the bastard sago 
palm, is common, but being of an inferior quality, yields neither 
sago nor toddy, the stem of the leaf yields a fibre much used in 
making fishing lines ; chinch, Tamarindus indica, has edible fruit 
and tough and good wood; char, Buohanania latifolia, has seeds 
which are made into confectionery, and largely exported to Bombay 
and elsewhere ; chivdr, Arundinaria wightiana, a small bamboo, is 
much used for making batons ; chavai, Musa ornata, or wild 
plantain, the pith yields flour and the stem an excellent fibre ; 
dhdmany Grewia tihaefolia, yields wood used for building ; dhup^ 
Canarium strictum, yields an aromatic pale yellow gam burnt as 
incense ; gela^ Randia dumetorum, is a common tree with gpqd 
timber; godderand (?) has oil-yielding seeds ; helu, or alu, VaugueA 
edulis, its fruit is eaten and its timber occasionally used ; hela, or 
gholing^ Terminalia belerica, yields a largely exported fruit, and wood 
ashes much used in the manufacture of molasses ; lied, Nauclea 
cordifoHa, yields the light and close grained wood used in making , 
the lacquered Vadi toys ; harda, Terminalia chebula, the myrobalans 
of commerce, are largely exported ; hdtedsan, Briedelia spinosa, yields 
a wood useful for building' pui’poses ; ImldJcnda, Wriglitia tinctoria, 
has leaves that yield an indigo dye, and has very close grained 
and white timber excellent for turners ; hasag, or ashok, Jonesia 
asoca, yields a useful wood ; jdmhha, Xylia dolabriforinis, yields a 
strong red-coloured wood, excellent for rafters and making good 
charcoal; jdmblml, Eugenia jambolana, has an edible fruit and 
a much used wood that stands water well ; jamb, Eugenia vulgaris, 
yields wood used for building; jdphar, or jdphran (?), has an 
edible fruit ^nd useful wood ; jagam, Fiacourtia cataphracta, has 
an edible fruit ; jdmhal, Syzygium caryophylleum, yields wood used 
for building purposes ; jdsund, Antiaris innoxia, yields fair timber; 
Jcarmal, Dillenia pentaphylla, a very common tree, yields inferior 
timber; kavthi, Hydnooarpus inebrians, the seed oil cures skin 
diseases and has been found useful in leprosy ; karauj, Pongumia 
gfebra, the seed oil cures itch and mange, and the timber is good 
kinaif Acacia prooexu^, yields good timber ; kinjal, Terminalia 
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paniculata, yields good timber mucli used for btiilding; htmihya, 
Careya arborea^ lias bark that is used for slow matcbes, and yields 
useful timber; kadamh^ Nauclea parvifloraj, yields- wood used for 
making stacks and for building purposes; hher, Acacia catecbu^ a most 
valuable tree, yields tbe ca4ecbu of commerce ; M/ra, Strycbnos 
nuxvomica, furnisbes tbe powerful poison strycbiiine and yields a 
useful timber; hojramh^ Olea dioica^ yields an excellent wood; 
hharsingy Bignonia zylocarpa, yields a wood-oil used as a cure for 
skin diseases ; kharvat, Epicarpus orientalis, bas leaves which for 
polishing wood are an excellent substitute for sand paper; kalarny 
Stephegyne parviflora, a fair building Woody /fc&raa (?), a fairly useful 
timber; hmieVy hTerium odorum, yields middling timber; kdjiOy 
Anacardium occidentale, the cashew tree, yields a largely exported 
oil nut and a fleshy fruit stalk from which spirit is distilled ; haded (?) 
yields middling timber; Boehmeria ramiflora, the leaves 

are used as fodder; hanak (?), the leaves are used as fodder; kusha^ 
or kusga (?), has useful timber; (?), a useful wood; kala 

gonda (?), a useful wood ; kdlingan (?), the wood is very tough and 
used for hatchet handies ; kedaky Bamhusa vulgaris, the bamboo ; 
hhatkhaii (?) ; kimbaly Sapota tomentosa, the fruit is used as a cure 
for diarrhoea ; Imdcltciphay Plumeria acuminata; madan (?) has useful 
wood; moidkarmedy Dillenia speciosa, a rare and inferior wood; 
mirgoli (?) ; malaya (?) ; malidrukhy Ailmihim excelsa, yields useful 
timber; mdeZ, Cocos micif era, the cocoa palm, its nuts are largely 
exported; mdnga^ Bambusa arundinaria, the common bamboo; 
mamm (?) yields useful timber; ndndrukhy Urostigma retusum, a 
shady tree planted on road sides ; ndmiy Lagerstrmmia parviflora, 
yields excellent heartwood ; ndgchdphay Mesna ferrea, yields a 
beautiful sweet scented flower; ndgallmday Sterculia fetida^, a 
decoction of the bark is used as a cure for coughs ; naghiy or iraiy (?) 
the wood is used for masts of country boats ; nhivy Nauclea cadamba, 
a handsome tree with edible fruit, believed to be an exotic ; 
nisalhonda, Salacia prionoides, yields timber ; palasy Butea frondosa, 
the flowers are used and exported as a dye; pdngdray Brythrina indica, 
its light wood is used for making sword scabbards ; pdgcify Ficus 
cordifolia, a useful tree for road sides ; pdsiy Dalbergia paniculata, 
useful for building purposes ; pddhriy Stereospexmium chelonoides, 
the leaves are used as a febrifuge, the wood is very tough ; pddol%. 
Trica-santhes anguina, a decoction of the leaves is used in puerperal 
fever; pdrijdteiky Nyetanthes arbortristis, bears fi*agi*ant fl.owers; 
pimpaly Ficus religiosa, -worshipped by the Hindus; pcdedsariy 
Briedelia montana ; pedhri (?), the fruit is eaten, as a vegetable, a 
few of the leaves intoxicate a horse ; posva (?), a large handsome 
tree with inferior wood ; pdnijdla (?) yields fair timber; popkaly 
Areca catechu, the areca nut largely exported ; phanaSy Artocarpiis 
integrifolia, the jack tree, yields valuable fruit and timber, excellent 
for tables, boxes, and cupboards ; phansMy Oaralia integerrima, 
useful for timber; patphanasy Artocarpus hirsuta, a wood useful for 
building; paiangy Cassalpina sappan, its wood yields a reel dye; 
phalyay Buchanania latifolia, its leaves are given as fodder; ringi 
Sapindus laurifolius, the soapnut; rdyMla (?), a useful wood; 

. rdma rdmekiy Lasissiphon speciosus^ yields a fine fibre, its bark' 
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intoxicates iisli; Semecarpus sp. (?), tlie juice is used as a 

blister ; rumad, Covellia glomerata;, bas a wood tbat makes good 
cattle troughs; Terminalia glabra, yields useful timber; 

sdvar^ Salmalia malabarica, the silk cotton tree ; sdivin^ Alstonia 
scholaris, the bark is a good febrifuge, but the timber worthless ; 
sdila or sdgvdn^ Tectona grandis, the teak tree ; sdylxdnda^ Sterculia 


villosa, the leaves are 
from the bark ; sivmi 


iyen to cattle and good cordage is made 
■meliiia arborea, yields a light and strong 
wood ; sisva^ Dalbergia latifolia, the blackwood tree ; svras^ Albizzia 
lebbek, an excellent wood j s^igran (?), the bark is used as a 
medicine, and the wood for its oil and sometimes as timber ; siirang^ 
Oalycassion longifolium, the flowers are largely used and exported ; 
seguly or sevga^ Moringa pterygosperma, the pods are eaten as a 
vegetable, the bark is like radish in taste, and the seeds yield ben 
oil j sidam (?), a large tree yields poor timber; soncMjphay Michelia 
champaca, is valued for its sweet scented flowers and timber ; 
idmdny Lagerstroemia reginaB, has useful timber ; tirphaly Xanthoxy- 
lon rhetsa, the fruit is used as a medicine, to flavor fish curries, 
and to poison ; twar, Aveicennia tomentosa, the wood is of very 
little value; imdag or piimdgy Calophyllum inophylluin, the seeds 
yield oil and the wood is excellent timber; vet. Calamus ratang, 
the common thorny cane ; hhirniy Mimusops hexandra, yields good 
timber ; vombj Nephelium langanum, has close grained and useful 
wood ; vavala, Holopteloea integrifolia, is a small tree with 
middling wood ; the banian, vady TJrostigma bengulense, is common ; 
and the India rubber tree. Ficus eiastica, introduced some twenty 
years ago, flourishes welL 

Roadside trees are easily gi’own. The most useful kinds are the 
jack and mango, and the best way of growing them is to sow the 
seed in pots in nurseries during one rainy season and plant them out 
at the beginning of the next, cracking but not removing the pot. 

S^vantvadi is a forest country, but until the revenue survey 
has been completed, the exact forest area remains unknown. 
Roughly it is about 300 square miles or one-third of the whole 
state. Revenue-yielding trees grow on the slopes and along the 
base of the Sahy4dri range, and on many isolated hills lying 
between the Sahyadris and the sea. Ail teak, kher^ and blackwood 
are considered the property of the state. In 1878, to put a 
stop to underhand wood-cutting and for the better protection and 
improvement of the forests, an establishment of one head officer, 
two deputies, one clerk, twelve rangers, and four ndheddrsy selected 
from the Brahman, Maratha, and Musalman classes, was organised 
at a yearly cost of £284 (Es. 2840). In Kudal waste hill lands not 
useful for forest have been separated from 
the forest reserves ; and in some V adi villages 
above the Sahyadris and in some of the. 
forests bordering on Vengurla, boundary, 
marks have been set up. The marginal table , 
shows the forest receipts and charges for the 
five years ending 18 78-79. Timber is cut on 
the payment of fees. It is sent from Vengurla , 
by sea to Bombay, or carried in carts ove* 
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the hill tracts to Belgaum and other inland districts. There are 

no particular castes who work as woodcutters. 

The chief Domestic Animals are oxen^ cows^ and buffaloes, 
Horses are very rarely seen^ only among a few of the trading and 
agricoltural classes. Bullocks and buffaloes are the animals chiefly 
used for burden or in the field. An ordinary bullock costs about 
£1 10s. (Es. 15) and a male buffalo about £2 (Rs. 20), A cow is 
worth from £1 to £1 126*. (Es. 10 « Rs. 16). Cultivators as a rule 
spend nothing on the keep of their cattle. They live on cut grass 
or on what they can find in the pasture lands. 

Of Wild Animals the piincipal are^ the Tigee^ pafdit vrlgli, Felis 
tigris ; the Panther, hilly a vdgh, Felis pardus; the Hunting- 
Leopard, chiUdhj Felis jubata ; the Bear, ashval^ TJrsus labiatus ; the 
Bison, gavciy Gaveus gaurus ; the W ild Boar, ran duhar^ Sus indicas ; 
the Jackal, holha, Canis aureus ; the Fox, hhonkad^ Vulpes 
bengalensis ; and the Hyasna, taras, Hyaena striata. Of the Deei* 
tribe, the Stag, sdmhar, Rusa aristotelis ; the Spotted Deer, cMtal^ 
Axis inaculatus ; and the Barking Deer, hhelcar, Cervulus aureus, 
are often met. Besides the above the following are also found : 
the Wild Dog, holsinda^ Ouon rutilans; the Civet, /ortiA’, Yiverra 
malaccensis ; the Common Jungle Cat, haul, Pelis chaus ; the 
Squirrel, shenkra, Sciunis elphinstonei ; the Hare, sasay Lepus 
nigricollis ; the Porcupine, sdlindar^ Hystrix lencura ^ the Common 
Indian Otter, nrZ, Lutranair ; and the Monkey. Both harmless and 
poisonous snakes are common, but deaths from snake-bifce are rare. 
The average yearly cost of keeping down tigers and other wild 
animals, during the ten years ending 1879, has been about £7 
(Rs. 70). During the same period, sixteen deaths on an average 
are said to have occurred, thirteen from snake-bite and three from 
wounds received from beasts of prey. No rewards are offered for 
snake killing. 

The avifauna differs little from that of Ratnagiri. Compared with 
Ratnagiri, Savantvadi is well wooded. The hill sides are every 
where covered with dense forests and the country generally is less 
barren and rugged. The difference in the species appears to depend 
solely on these physical conditions. In Savantvadi forest-loving 
birds, such as thrushes, black' birds, hill bulbuls, and others are 
more numerous, while plain, dry upland, and shore birds are scarcer 
than in Ratnagiri. A detailed list of the birds found in Ratnagiri 
has been given in the statistical account of that district. With 
few exceptions this list probably applies to Savantvadi. The 
following species have not yet been recorded from Ratnagiri. 

The Crested Serpent Eagle, Spilornis cheela (£af/i.'88), replaced 
in Ratnagiri by its smaller congener the Lesser Indian Harrier 
-Eagle^ Spilornis. melanotis {Jerd, 39 bis). The Alpine Swipt, 
Oypselus melba (i. 98) ; the Malabar Trogon, Harpactes fasciatus, 
{ FoTBt . 115), recorded by Dr. Fairbanki the Blue-tailed Bee- 
Eater, Merops philippinus, (L. 118) ; the Ghesnut-headed Bee- 
^ Eater, Merops swinhoii {Ame 119), recorded by Dr. Fairbank ; 

, the Jungle Gbit . Hornbill, Tookus griseus {Lalh. 145), recorded 
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bj Dr. Fairbank; the Obimsok-throated Barbet, Xantholooma 
malabarica {Bly, 198)^ recorded by Dr. Fairbank; the PvEd-winoed 
Crested CuoKbo;, Ooccystes coromandus {L, 213) ; the Nilghiri 
Px.ower Pecker, Dicoeiim concolor {JercL 289), apparently replacing 
TickelFs Flower Pecker, Dicoeum erythrorhynchns {Lath. 288), 
found in Eatnagiri ; the Velyet Fronted Blue Nuthatch, 
Dendrophila frontalis {Horsf. 253 ) ; the Dark Grey Cuckoo Shrike, 
Volvocivora nielaschista {Hod gh. 269) ; the Hair Crested Drongo, 
Ohibia hottentota (L. 286) j the Malabar Green Bulbul, Phyllornis 
malabaricus {Om, 464), recorded by Dr. Fairbank ; and the Fairy 
Blue Bird, Irene pnella {Lath. 469) d 

The chief salt water fish are the dir, bJmydri^ dmigdla^ dhenTda^ 
dodai^ gargataj gliol, glmr, fcdcZi, hajpay^ harl% Ichadas^ kharcld^ 
hharvay hliavla^ kolindrciy Zep, maliya^ maral, mori^ miiddasliiy 
pedj saravga^ shevta, tdmhosiy tigUy tonhiy vdgiily valai, vatUy and 
visvan. The fishermen are Gabits. They number 850 souls and 
live in Ghendvan and Kavthi on the Karli, and in small villages near 
the month of the Terekhol. As there is no local fish curing, a 
large quantity of cured fish, estimated at about £250 (Es, 2500) 
worth, is brought for sale from Vengurla and other sea-coast towns. 


^ Coatrihuted by Mr. G. W. Vidal, C.'S. 


CHAPTER III, 

POPULATION'. 

Ih 1843-44 an attempt was made to take a census. Tlie i^esults 
were imperfect and nntrastwortliy.‘^ A second attempt^ made 
eigkt years later (1851)^ was more successful. According to tlie 
1851 census^ tke total population was 150,065 souls (males 76,956, 
females 73,109) or 166*73 to the square mile. Of the whole number 
144,112 or 96 per cent were Hindus, and 3986 or 2*5 per cent 
Musalmans, that is at the rate of thirty-seven Hindus to one 
Musalman. There were, besides, 1959 native Christians and eight 
Jews. The 1872 census showed a population of 190,814 souls or 
212*02 to the square mile, an increase in twenty-one years of 40,749 
souls or 27*15 per cent. Of the 1872 population 182,688^ or 95*64 
per cent were Hindus, 4152 or 2*18 per cent Musalmans, 3954 or 
2*08 per cent native Christians, and twenty Others^ Of the whole 
number 48*9 per cent were returned as males and 51*1 per cent as 
females. 

The following statement gives the chief comparative details : 

Sdvcmtvddi Population, 1851 mid 1S7 2 » 
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Christians. 

Jews. 
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18SI 

1872 

144,112 

182,688 

3i>8{> 

4152 

1959 

3954 

8 

150,065 

20 190,814 


The 1872 returns, arranged according to religion, show that of the 
Hindus 142 or 0*07 percent were M^dhyachaii Vaishnavs, 13,346 or 
7*30 per cent Shaivs, 199 or 0*10 per cent Shravaks, and 169,002 or 
92*50 per cent worshippers of gods and spirits without belonging 
to any particular sect. Except one Shia, all the Musalmans were 
Sunnis. The three P4rsis were Shahansh^is. Of the Christians, 3945 
were Catholics and nine Protestants, including six Episcopalians 


^ This Chapter owes much to additions and corrections made hy Mr. Sakhdriim 
Biji Bavdekar, Judicial Assistant, S4vantv4di. 

According to the returns, the Y4di division contained 40,628 (males 21,143, 
females 19,485) souls ; the town of V4di, 8621 (males 4256, females 4365) ; and the 
m Banda division, 44,087. The total number of houses was 1413. The KucUl returns 
have been destroyed. 

® This number includes about 450 strangers who happened to be within the state 
limits during the census night. 
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two Presbyterians, and one native Christian. Under the n 
^ Others ^ seventeen persons remamed uiiclassitied. 

The total number of infirm persons w-as returned at 403 
265, females 148) or twenty -one per ten thousand of the 
population. Of these fifty-one (males thirty, females twenty*one,> 
or two per ten thousand, were insane ; twenty- nine (males 
females nine), or one per ten thousand, idiots,* 139 (males 
eight, females fifty-one), or seven per ten thousand, deaf and 
120 (males seventy-thi^ee, females forty-seven), or six 
thousand, blind ^ and sixty-nine (males fifty-four, females 
three per ten thousand, lepers. 

Under occupation, the 1872 returns divide the popiilati<^^ 
seven classes : 

I. — Employed by the state, 1334 souls or 071 per cent. 

II. — Professional persons, 1018 or 0*53 per cent. 

III. — In service or pei-forming personal offices, 1415 or 0*74 per cent. 

lY. — ^Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 73,627 or 38*58 ' 

T. — Engaged in commerce and trade, 265*2 or 1*39 per cent. 

TI. — Employed in mechanical arts, ipanufactures, and or 

operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufacja 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 13,777 or 7*22 per 

VII. — Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) -wives 

chiMren 68,767, in all 92,888 or 48*68 per cent ; and (h) misoeha 
persona 4083 or 2*14 per cent ; total 96,971 or 50*82 per cent. 

Of houses there was in 1872 a total of 44,823, or on an 
49*80 houses to the square mile. Of the whole number 151 1;^ V 
15,565 persons or 8*16 per cent of the entire population at A 

of 10*80 souls to each house, were of a better, and the remain ^ 
43,312 houses, accommodating 175,249 persons or 91*84 ^ ^ 

with an average house population of 4*04 souls of a poorer, class* 

The houses of the richer classes, one, two, or three stories higl^^ 
walls of stone or mud, and tiled roofs. According to the 
the size of the owner^s family, they contain from eight to 
In front there is a porch, ola, and settle, and a verandah be 
Inside are the central room, mdjghar, and the cooking-room^ ^ 
according to the means and size of the family, from six to twe 
other rooms. The chief articles of furniture are a carpet, ^ 

a brass betel-leaf plate, tahak, a hubble-bubble, gudgndh ^ 
lamp, brass drinking and cooking vessels, a few silver plates, so^ 
cots and cupboards, and very rarely small tables and 
Except that it is smaller, almost never more than one story high, 
middle class house does not differ from a rich house. It seldorc- na 
tables, chairs, or silver plates, but in other details the furniture is 
the same. A few earthen vessels and copper pots, and one 
sitting boards, are all that can be found in a poor man^s house. 

The food of a rich household is for every day, rice, pulse, -vegetables, 

. pepper/ clarified butter, oil, salt, and dried fish, and once or twice 
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a montli^ mutton or fowls and eggs. On special occasions they eat 
fried cakes of rice and udid fianr^ vadds ; wheaten cakes stuffed with 
gram flour and sugar^ 'puran-^olis ; and though rarely^ sugared and 
buttered wheat balls^ Iddus. Brahmans^ Lingayats^ and Gujarat 
Vanis, whether Vaishnavs or Shrayaks, are an exception to this^ as 
except the Gaud Brahmans or Shenyis who eat fish^ they touch no 
animal food. The food of a middle-class household is rice^ ndchni 
breads curry^ and vegetables, for every day, with vadds on special 
occasions. The every day food of a poor household is ndchni bread, 
and occasionally rice and curry with vadds. Those who drink liquor 
and milk, and have not a supply of their own, buy their liquor 
daily from a Bhandari or Christian liquor-sellei*, and their milk 
from the milkman, generally a*GavH. Except dried fish, which is 
usually bought in October, stores of rice, pulse, salt, and red pepper, 
enough to last from four to six months, are laid in during March 
and April. The well-to-do pay in ready money, and the poorer re-pay 
at harvest with twenty-five or thirty per cent interest. The supply 
of animal food is bought when wanted. 

Drefes varies to some extent according to caste and creed. Except 
that the state servants wear a blight,^ tightly wound three-cornered 
turban of the Sindeshdi or Sindia pattern, both among high and 
low caste Hindus the ordinary head-dress is the handkerchief, 
rumdl, wound loosely once or twice round the head. The ordinary 
dress of upper class Hindus is, for the men in-doors, a 
waistoloth and under-jacket with or without a coat, and head 
scarf, rumdl ; out-doors a w^aistcloth, a waistcoat, a coat, a head 
scarf or turban, and a cotton shouldercloth, and Decoani shoes 
and sandals, vahdnds. On great occasions he wears, in addition 
to his ordinary out-of-door clothes, a specially rich turban, and 
round his shoulders a woollen shawl. Upper class Hindu women 
wear in-doors a robe and bodice. Their ordinary out-door dress is 
the same, only of rich materials, and on great occasions they add a 
woollen shawl drawn over the head. Boys, except when very young, 
have a waistoloth, a coat, and a cap or turban, and girls under four 
have a shirt dngda^ a cap top% a petticoat parhar, a bodice choU, 
and sometimes a robe sddi After four years old they dress like 
grown women* Among middle class Hindus, such as husbandmen 
and craftsmen, the man wears in- doors a loincloth, a waistoloth, 
and sometimes a waistcoat ; out-of-doors he wears a waistoloth, 
a waistcoat or sleeveless smock, hdyichola^ with or without a 
head scarf, rumM^ and in cold or wet weather, a blanket, MmlL 
On great occasions, instead of his smock, he wears a coat, angarhha^ 
and a turban instead of the head scarf. Middle class women wear 
in-doors a robe, sdd% out-doors a robe with or without a bodice, and 
on special occasions a richer or fresher robe and bodice. Boys and 
girls are, for a year or two, allowed to go naked. Then for two or three 
years the boy has a loincloth and the girl a bodice or robe, and 
"after five or six, they have, at least for festive occasions, a suit much 
the same as grown men and women. Among the poorest classes, 

^ The favourite colours are red, pink, white, purple and black, and sometimes 
green or yellow, 
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field and town labourers^ men generally wear in-doors a loinclotli’ ’ 
and blanket^ ont-doors a waistclotlij and blanket or bead scarf^ 
and on festire occasions -a waistclotb, jacket^ and fresh bead scarf. 
The women^ except that fewer of tbeiii wear the bodice and that 
their robes are of coarser and plainer cloth and in worse repair^ 
dress like middle-class women. The children of the poor are 
later in getting clothes, and less often hawe complete suits. 
Otherwise their dress does not differ from that of middle class 
children. 

Of ornaments, among men the rich wear gold earrings, hliihhdlie^ 
finger rings, angtliiSf and a necklace, kanfJvi; and middle class men 
wear gold earrings, mudis, a silver necklace, gop^ and a wwistlet, hada. 
Among women the rich wear, for the head, muds^ rdklidisy kegads^ 
phulsy shevtiche phiih, and chayidrakors ; for the neck, thiishis^ 
galsarisj putlis^ saris, and tihas ; for the ears, Itigdis, kdrdhs, kudis, 
Mps, and glmms ; for the nose, naths and motis ; for the upper 
arm, mnZris and hdjubands ; iov the mist, bd^igdis s,nd pdtlis ; and 
for the ankles, todds. A middle class woman wears almost all the 
ornaments worn by the rich. And a poor woman wears only the 
galsari and the moti, and round silver or lead and lac bangles and 
rings. A boj^s ornaments in a rich family are gold or silver 
wristlets, kadas and iodds, and silver anklets, vdlds ov jhdnjr is ; and 
in middle class and poor families, mudis, gaps, and kadds. A 
girks ornaments in a rich family are, for the head, muds, mkhdis, 
chandraJcors, kegads, venis, and kalepattis ; iqv the ears, hugdis, 
kdrdles, and haps; for the neck, galsaris, thmMs, saris, p'^ialydcha 
liars, and Jamc/ri mdls ; and for the ankles, iodas, 'udlds, and 
jhdnjris : in middle class families they are muds jgn the head, 
hg.rdlis in the ears, naih 's in the nose, and tikds and galsaris on the 
neck ; and in a poor family, hugdis iov ^e ears, galsaris for the neck, ; 
and round silver or lead and lac bangles for the wrists. 

Besides the last day in every Hindu month, which all except the 
labouring classes keep as a day of fasting and rest, there are fourteen ' 
chief yearly holidays, nine of them feasts or days of rejoicing, and five 
fasts or times of penance. The chief feasts are, in January (12th), 
Makar Sankrdnt, when the sun enters the sign of Caipricornus ; in 
March- April, HoU, in honour of the spring equinox ; in April, Pddva 
or new year'^s day; in July, Kark Sankrdnt, when the sun enters , 
Cancer ; in August, Ndgpanchmi, the cobra^s fifth day, in honour 
of snakes, and Mdrli Purnima, or the cocoanut full moon; in 
September, Qanesh Ghaturthi, or Ganpati^s fourth day, in honour 
of the god of wisdom ; and in October, Basra and Birdli. The 
fasts are, in February, Shivrdtra, or MahMev^s night ; in April, . 
Bdmnavmi ovTddm’s ninth, in honour of Eam^s birthday; in July, 
Ashddhi Ekddashi, when the yearly sleep of the gods^ begins ; in 
August, Ookul Ashtami, in honour of Krishna^ s birthday and in 
November, AariiM Ekddashi, when thegods^ yearly sleep is over. 

•-^ .The bulk of the people, the Marathas, Bandh^ris, and Mhars 
were formerly famous, both by land and sea, for their fierce 
'tf cruelty. Even since the establishment of order under the British,’^ 
:1: p4yantvidi has more than once been the scene of revolt and 
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disturbance. But now for nearly tbirty-five years peace bas been 
unbroken and tbe old pirate and freebooting classes have settled as 
quiet busbaiidnien. The only remaining signs of special enterprise 
and Yigoiir were^ till a few years ago, their readiness to cross tbe 
sea to Mauritius in search of work, and tbe fondness that still 
remains for military and police service. 

With little trade, few local industries, and hardly any eaidy or 
unsettled tribes, Savantvadi is wanting both in the extreme of 
wealth and in the extreme of poverty. The Chief, some of the state 
servants, and a few traders in V4di and Kudal, are the only persons 
who possess considerable wealth. Except traders and goldsmiths, 
the bulk of the people, both husbandmen and craftsmen, depend 
for their living either partly or entirely on the soil. Very many of 
them are ill debt, but almost all have some property and some credit. 
Among the labouring classes there has of late years been a 
considerable improvement. The demand for labour in Bombay and 
other trade centres, and the local rise in wages have made it 
unnecessary for them to go to Aden or Mauritius in search of work, 
and in their food, clothes, and house gear, there has been a distinct 
advance towards comfort. 

Among Hindus there were, according to the 1872 census, two main 
divisions of Brahmans, Drdvids and Gauds, with a total strength of 
12,979 souls or 7T1 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
Dnlvid Brahmans there are four sub-divisions, Deshasths, Karad^s, 
Chitpavans, and Devrukh?ls. Of Deshasths there are only three 
or four houses in the village of Banda, priests and religious beggars, 
all fairly well off. Karadii^s are distributed over the whole state. 
Each village, or group of two or three hamlets, has its ICar^da priest 
or religious beggar. Chitpavans, a comparatively small class, are 
found chiefly in the towns of Vadi, Kudal, and Bdn*da,in some villages 
near the Sahyadris, and in the Ajgaon sub-division. Some till and rear 
cocoa and betelnut plantations, others are religious beggars, and 
others are in government employ. Like Deshasths they are fairly 
well off. The only house of Devrukha Brilhmans is at Kuda], where 
the head is a pleader in the civil court. The four divisions eat and 
drink together, but do not intermarry. Petty caste disputes are 
settled by a committee presided over by Devasthaii the state 
Shastri, who refers serious cases for the decision of Shankar^ch^rya 
Svami. Of Gaud Brahmans or Shenvis, immigrants, it is said, first 
from Bengal and then from Goa, there are four divisions, 
Shenvis,^ Bardeshkars, Kudaldeshkars, and Pednekars, In 
almost every village the accountant is a Shenvi, and in the towns 
of Vd,di, B^nda, and Kudil, the number of their houses is 
comparatively large. Many of them are landowners and government 
servants, and as a class they are well-to-do. The number of Vaishnav 
or Sashtikar families is very small. They are chiefly found in the 
town of VMi, and in the YMi villages of Talavda, Hodavda, and 
Tulsali. They are traders> generally keeping grocers^ shops. 
Bardeshkars, also traders, are a very small class, A house or two 
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are to be found in tbe Vddi villages of Tulas and Bambardai ’ 
in tbe Banda villages of AjgaoB;, Araunda^ and Talavda ; and in the 
Kndal villages of Pinguli and Bibavna. Kndaldeslikars are fonnd 
in the Pat and Haveii villages of Kudab in the Ajgaon villages 
of Bdnda^ and in the Mangaon villages of Vadi. Most of them are 
husbandmen^ very few are in Government employ. One family of 
Pednekars are hereditary headmen in the Banda village of Santarda. 
Except between Shenvis and Sashtikars^ marriage among the different . 
classes is forbidden. Among the Shenvis and Sd,shtikars caste 
disputes are settled by a caste committeej presided over by members 
of the two old and respectable families of Sabnis and Ohitnis. 
Serious cases are referred to the spiritual heads, svdmis, who live in 
Goa. Kndaldeshkars, B^rdeshkars, and Pednekars have caste 
committees of their own, who decide caste disputes. 

Priests, state servants, traders, cultivators, and landholders, the 
Brahmans are on the whole the most prosperous class in the state. 
Of their family expenses and style of living the following estimates 
have been framed. In honour of the birth of a son. Brahmans spend 
from 2^, to £10 (Re. 1-Es. 100) on dinners and charity. These 
.expenses are optional, and are seldom incurred in honour of the birth 
of a girl. On the occasion of putting on the sacred thread from 10s, 
to £50 (Rs. 5 - Rs. 500) are spent in clothes, religious ceremonies, 
charity, and caste feasts. Betrothal and marriage ceremonies are 
performed at the same time. The bridegroom^s betrothal charges are 
entirely devoted to charity and religious observances, and rarely 
exceed £1 (Rs. 10). His marriage expenses range from £20 to £100 
(Rs. 200 - Rs. 1000), three-fifths of the whole being spent in ornaments 
for the bride, and the rest, as the local phrase is> on such fly-away, 
items as clothes, charity, caste feasts, fireworks^; musicians, 
and dancers. The bride^s father, under the name of a gift to the 
bridegroom, vardaksKna, the bridegroom’s father from £5 to 
£100 (Rs. 50-Rs, 1000). This dowry is invested in ornaments to 
be worn by the bride on her marriage day, and except under heavy 
pressure or family misfortune, the bridegroom^s family cannot take 
them back. Besides this he has to spend more than three-fourths of 
what he gives as vm^dakshna, in presenting clothes, cooking vessels, 
and food to the bridegroom and his relatives, as also in caste dinners, 
religious ceremonies, and charity. Of late the people have become 
alive to this drain of capital, and have grown more provident and 
careful than they used to be. The expenses on the occasion of 
a girPs reaching womanhood vary from 10^, to £20 (Rs. 5- - 
Rs. 200), one-half going in clothes and ornaments, and the other 
half in charity and in food and other presents. The only ceremony 
connected with pregnancy is that in the seventh or eighth month 
the woman^s female friends and relations go to her house, each 
bringing a present of flowers and sweetmeats. Except a few 
shillings for the musicians there is no expenditure. Death charges, 
including religious ceremonies, charity, and gifts of clothes and food 
to relatives and friends, range from £1 to £50 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 600). 

Under Writers come Prabhus with a strength of nineteen souls. ^ 
Descendants of men in British employ when the state came under 
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their management, tliej are outsiders from Ratn%iri and Thana. 
Since 1872 all the Prabhus, except one family, have left Savantvadi, 

Of Traders there are five classes, Vanis 9600, Lingayafcs 508, 
Jains 199, Bogars 70, and Jangams 25, with a strength of 10,402 
souls or 5*69 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these the Vanis, 
settlers from North K^nara about three hundred years ago, are 
found in the towns of Vadi, Banda and Kud^l, and in the villages of 
M^ngaon, Akeri, and Pavas. Of clean and neat habits, they are as 
a class sober, thrifty, hardworking, and well behaved. Their chief 
occupation is trade, selling piece goods and groceries. They eat 
animal food. Most of them are Shaivs, worshipping Shiv, Rfim, 
Ganpati and Vithoba. Widows do not marry and they employ 
Brahman priests. Caste disputes are settled by a mass meeting of 
the caste presided over by members of three or four leading families, 
who I’efer serious questions to Shankaracharya Svami. They have 
lately begun to educate their boys but do not seem to be a rising class. 
The Lingayats, coming from above the Sahyadris some two hundred 
years ago, are distributed in the towns of Akein, Salgaon, Valaval, 
Bd^mbuli, Nerur, Kudd»l, and Mdt. Dissenters from the Jain religion, 
they have now become Shaivs, and some of them are professional 
idol worshippers in Hindu temples. The Bogars have sixteen 
houses, four at Vadi, four at Naneli, two at Kudai, and six at Bordava 
and Varos. Originally from Belgaum and Kolhapur, some of them 
have, for more than fifty years, been settled in V4di. They follow 
the Jain religion, but except that they never eat animal food, they 
are not very strict in its observance. They worship such gods as 
Ganpati, Krishna, Bhavani, Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Jaitoba. 
They have a priest of their own caste who lives at Kh^repatan and 
occasionally visits Savantvddi. They dress like Mardthas and deal 
in brass and copper vessels, and glass bangles, hawking their 
wares in towns and villages and yearly fairs and sometimes opening 
stalls in markets. Caste disputes are referred by them to a deputy 
of their religious head, svami, who lives at Kharepatan in Ratnagiri. 
Of late, whei’e schools are available, they have begun to teach their 
boys. 

Among traders, the store of clothes generally includes a rich turban 
worth from £1 to £2 10,9. (Rs. 10 -Rs. 25), and lasting for five or six 
years ; a loosely folded cotton scarf, TU7ndl, worn on the head, worth 
about 6s. (Rs. 3) ; four waistcloths, dhotars, worth from 8s. to £2 
(Rs. 4-Es. 20) ; three cotton or linen coats, angarhlids, worth about 
8$, (Rs. 4) ; two under-jackets worth about 4^. (Rs. 2) ; two waistcoats 
of the value of 2^*. (Re. 1) ; two small waistcloths, panchds, 
worth Ss. (Rs. 1-8) ; and several silken waistcloths worn while at 
meals or prayers, and varying in value from lOs. to £2 (Rs. 5-Rs. 20), 
according as they are of inferior silk, mugtds, or of pure silk, 
fitdmbars. Besides these, for mai^riage and other special occasions, 
a very rich trader will have a cotton shoulder'-cloth worth from 
about £1 to £20 (Rs. 10 - Rs, 200), and a woollen shawl worth 
from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 100), and lasting with care for sixty 
♦ years. A trader^s wife’s wardrobe includes two robes, lugdisy 
worth from £1 12^. to £2 (Rs, 16-Rs.20), four bodices each worth 
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6s. (Rs. S)j a cotton scarf and woollen sliawl worn over tlie head 
on marriage and other great occasions^ and if she is a Brahman^ a 
silk robe for dining and praying in. The monthly food charges of 
a well-to-do trader^ his wife, and two children, amount to about £2 
(Rs. 20). Those in middling circumstances, doing without vegetables, 
mutton, milk and clarified butter, and using less oil and betel nut 
and leaves, spend about £1 4^. (Rs. 12) ; and the poor, living on such 
coarse grains as ndohni and vaH, do not spend more than 8s. (Rs, 4). 
Besides a clerk, Mrlcun^ paid from 12^. to 166*. (Rs. 6-Es. 8) a month, 
a well-to-do trader has two servants to help him in his business, and 
one for the shop paid about 6s. (Rs. 3) a month, sometimes in cash 
and grain, and sometimes in cash only. For household work he 
keeps a female servant who receives one and a half pounds (1 sher) 
of rice a day, and once a year a robe, Itigda, worth about 6s. (Rs. 3). 
If he owns cattle, he has a cowherd, rakhaUj who, besides food, has a 
monthly allowance of Is. to l6. 6d. {annas 8 -annas 12), and once a 
year gets a blanket, hdml% a pair of native shoes, champals, and a 
waistcloth worth about 6d. {annas 4). A small trader has only one 
female and one male servant each paid about 6s. (Rs* 3) a month ; 
and a poor trader has no servant at all. They open their shops 
about seven and stay in them till noon, when they take their midday 
meal and sleep till two. After two they re-open their shops, and 
serve in them till eight. 

Under Husbandmen come three classes with a strength of 
127,370 souls or 69*71 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 105,000 were Marathas, 19,750 Bhandaris, and 2620 Devils. 
The Marathds, some of whom are soldiers as well as cultivators, are 
fairly well off.^ The Bhandaris are poor, some of them ip service 
and some employed as toddy drawers. Devlis, the descendants 
of Bhdvins or temple prostitutes, besides cultivating, perform some 
temple service. 

The husbandman^s common food is a little boiled rice, cakes 
of ndchni and vari, fish, and some vegetables. The monthly 
food charges of a family of five persons varies from 126. to 166, 
(Rs. 6-Rs. 8). For burden and field purposes they have bullocks 
and buffaloes, each of the former worth about £1 106. (Rs. 15) and 
of the latter about £2 (Rs. 20). Their keep costs very little, as when 
not left to graze, they are fed with cut grass only. A lai^ge land- 
owner has a servant for field work paid about 2.9. (Re, 1) a montb, 
besides his daily food. In busy seasons he hires about ten male 
and twenty or twenty-five female servants, hdmeris^ each of the men 
gettinghis daily food, and at the end of the season of a ton of 
nnhusked I’ice, and each of the women six pounds of unhusked 
rice a day. A less prosperous farmer has one permanent servant, 
and in the busy season two or three extra workmen. A small 
landholder works with his own hands, and is helped by his wife and 
sometimes by his neighbour. ^ Among the poorer hnsbandmen it is a 
general practice to plough with a joint, vdmngula^ pair of bullocks, 
that is with one bullock of their own and one of their neighbouris. 
Rising very early in the morning, and eating some ndcJini bread and 

^ Mar^th^ following agriculture are called Kunbis. 
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gruel, tlie liusbaudmaii goes to liis field and works till iiooin If 
Ms bouse is far oS bis wife brings him the midday meal, and if 
work is not pressing, they rest an houl’ or two and then work till 
evening, when they return home to sup and go to bed about nine. 

Of Craftsmen there are nine classes with a strength of 11,330 
souls or 6*20 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
2100 were Mithgavdas, saltmakers; 175 were Koshtis, weavers, 
found only in the villages of Tulas and Kasai; 1380 Telis, oilmen; 
1210 Sonars, goldsmiths; 2100 Kumbhdrs, potters; 475I)havads, 
blacksmiths; 3760 Sutars, carpenters; 30 Shimpis, tailors; and 
100 Ohitaris, painters. Rising early in the morning they are 
soon at work and keep working till noon. After a meal and a 
two hours^ rest they begin again and continue till the evening, 
when after supper they go early to bed. All except the goldsmith 
are poor, and most of the saltinakers, oilmen, and weavers, and 
some carpenters and potters eke out their earnings by field work. 
Getting little help from their wives and children they carry on 
their work on the humblest scale with no stock in hand, and making 
articles only when ordered. The estimated monthly charges of a 
family of four persons, a man, his wife and two children, are, for a 
goldsmith, about £1 10.9. (Rs. 15) ; for a carpenter from 16^. to £1 
(Rs. 8-Rs. 10) ; and for a mason from 10s. to 12^. (Rs. 5-Rs, 6). 

Of Bards and Actors there are two classes with a strength of 220 
souls or 0*12 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 170 
were G4ns and fifty V^jantris. The 6^^ns are well off. The men play 
the fiddle, sdrangi^ and the drum, tabla, and the women, haldvants^ 
act as singing and dancing girls. The Y^jantris, belonging to the 
Ghadsi caste, are inferior both to Gans and Marath^s. Coming 
originally from above the Sahyadris they have about five houses 
chiefly in the town of Yddi. With idle and unclean habits they 
are poor and given to liquor drinking. They eat meat, and them 
ordinary food is rice, curry and fish. They have a caste meeting 
which decides all disputes. Both at Hindu and Musd-Iman weddings 
the shrill music of their flutes, sanais and is indispensable. 

Of Personal Servants there are three classes with a strength of 
3200 souls or 1*75 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 1900 were Nhavis, barbers; 1225 Parits, washermen; and 
75 Mashdlchis, torch-bearers. They are all poor. 

Of Shepherds there are t^wo classes with a strength of 1940 sotils 
or 1*06 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 3 750 were 
Dhangars, shepherds, who own cattle and goats, and move from place 
to place; and 190 Gavlis, milkmen, new comers' from Kolhapur, 
who are settled in villages and towns. Both these classes are poor. 

Of Pisher>s and Sailors there are two classes with a total strength 
of 1125 souls or per 0*61 cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 850 were Gabits, and 275 were Bhois, palanquin-bearers, some 
of whom eke out their living by tillage. 

■ Of Leather Workers there are two plassea' with a strength of 
1765 souls or per 0*96 cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
1623 were Ohimbhars, tanners and leather workers, and 140 were 
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Jingars, saddlers, some oE whom prepare finely embroidered leather 
work. 

Of Depressed Classes there are two with a strength of 9854 
sonls or 5*28 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
104 were Berads and 9750 Mhars. 

Beba^ds, found only in the village of Chantnli in the Sahyadris, 
have caste-fellows scattered over the neighbouring Belgaiim villages. 
According to their own stoiy they are of the same caste and creed 
as the Ramoshis^ with whom they eat^ but do not intermarry. A 
comparatively well-to-do Berad has a house with three rooms, the 
back room for cattle, the middle for the women and for dining, and 
a front room for the nse of the men. Except two or three Icrass 
and several earthen vessels, worth about 6s. (Rs. 3), they have few 
household goods. For a man, his wife, and two children the entire 
wardrobe is worth about 14s, (Rs. 7), of which about 7^, (Rs. 3-8) is 
the worth of the man^s, 5^, (Rs. 2-8) of the woinan^s, and 2^. 
(Re, 1) of the children's clothes. All women, both rich and poor, 
wear a neck ornament,^ galsari^ worth about a shilling (8 annas ) , 
Their food, coarse grain with occasionally a fowl and the flesh of 
sheep, goats, buffaloes, and cows, costs from 8$. to lOa, (Rs. 4 - Rs. 5) 
a month. Some of them are very badly off, living in a one-roomed 
hut, eating roots and leaves with grain only occasionally, and with 
difficulty earning 2^. (Re. 1) a month. They are a quiet harmless 
people, with the help of their wives growing rice, ndchni, and varij, 
and little inclined to leave their villages in search of work.^ 

They worship their ancestors, but keep no images in their houses. 
Their favourite god is Ganpati. Like other Hindus they fast on the 
1 1th Kartik Shiiddh (November-December) and 11th AshadhBlmddh 
(June-July), and feast on the Ndg Panchami (July-Augmst), Ganesh 
Ghaturthi (August-September), Basra (October-November), Divdli 
(October-November), and HoU (March- April) . They have no special 
fasts and festivals. They worship the cobra, nag, holding it sacred 
and never destroying it. Except two shrines, chavdthds, at Chaukuli, 
the one called ndikovas and the other herhovas, they have no special 
places of pilgrimage. They never visit Musalman saints’ tombs, and 
no saints, sddJms, of their tribe are worshipped by other Hindus. 
They have no priests of their own. The village Brahman, bhat,^ 
performs all religious ceremonies connected with birth, marriage, 
and death. They have no ceremonies at naming. When a son is 
born, they wait on the hhat and pay him a copper pice. He asks 
the father the names of his ancestors, and after consulting a paper 
tells him what to call Ms child. There are no ceremonies at betrothal 
or puberty. As the Berad community in a village is more or less 
connected by blood, brides are sought in the neighbouring Belgaum 

^ All women, except widows, wear tKeir lucky tkreacl, mmgaUiitra, as a pendant 
to tms ornament. 

2 The assessment of lands held by them at Chaukuli amounts to about £7 10». 

- - , ■ ' ■ . . . ■ 
® The hJiat never enters a Berad’s house, but eats of the food provided for him. 
. jt a little distance. On the marriage day he enters the booth, mdmdva, and performs 
. " consecration of a house, though he officiates, he never 

spnnkles water, but asks the master of the house to sprinkle it. 
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villages. The marrying age for gii'ls varies from, five to ten^ and 
for boys from ten to twenty. When his first wife is barren^ a man 
may take a second or even a third wife. But if he has children 
by his first wife, he seldom marries a second wife in the lifetime of 
the first. There is a caste rule that if a man suspects his wife of 
unfaithfulness, he may bring the m.atter before a caste meeting at 
Vagotar, and if the caste committee find the woman guilty he may 
marry another wife. But divorce on the ground of adultery is almost 
unknown. Widow marriage is allowed, hut a widow falls in public 
esteem by marrying a second time. The Berads never interman'y 
with any other caste or tribe. The marriage charges in a well-to-do 
family are, for the bridegroom, a sum of £2 6s. (Es. 28) to be paid to 
the bidders father, and about 65. or 8s. (Rs. 3 - Es. 4) more for caste 
feasts. For the bride/s father the cost is about £1 (Rs. 10), of which 
26*. (Re. 1) go to buy a turban for the bridegroom and the rest is 
spent in caste feasts. Caste dinners are given on marriage and 
death occasions, and on the fifth day after the birth of a child. On 
all occasions the food is mutton and rice, prepared by the women 
of the host’s family and served in earthen vessels and eaten off 
stitched leaf plates. In marriage feasts the men and boys eat first, 
and then the women and girls. At their feasts there is no wine, 
and no singing or dancing. The Berads buiy the dead. Nothing 
is spent on the burial of children and unmarried persons. In the 
case of an adult, the death charges for grave clothes and a feast 
to the mourners amount, in a well-to-do family, to about 106. 
(Rs. 5). They have an hereditary headman, gdvda, the oldest male 
in a certain family at Ohau.kuli. He settles all petty caste disputes 
and transfers the more seidous to the caste meeting at V4gotar, where 
he brings the parties and helps to dispose of the matter. Should the 
parties he dissatisfied with this award, the village headman is called 
in and his judgment is final. The person against whom the decision 
is given is required to pay the caste a fine proportionate to his means. 
Marriage with a Mh4r is punished by expulsion from caste, and a 
woman of bad character may be excommunicated. The village 
Brahman, hhaty is never consulted-iii such matters. The social 
position of the Berads is said, perhaps because they are now much 
quieter and better behaved, to have of late considerably improved. 
They rank themselves under Musalmdns, but much above Mh4rs, 
never touching or mixing with them. They have no liking either 
for games of chance or athletic exercises, and except at Dasra 
(Ootober-November), when they collect outside of the temples to hear 
old stories, hathds, they care little for listening to tales or music, 
Pax’tly from bad seasons, but mostly owing to their extravagance 
on marriage occasions, about two-thirds of the Chankuli Berads are 
sunk in debt. The advances they require are generally repaid after 
six months at twenty-five per cent interest. 

with a strength of 9750 souls, are of two sub-divisions. 
Pan Mh4rs and Bele Mhfe, who neither eat together nor 


1 The^hir and Nith Gosivi accounts have been compiled from materials supplied 
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intemaarry. In eTery village a separate quarter called Mlaarvdda, ’ 
generally on the outskirts, is set apart for the Mhars’ dwellings. 
These are small huts, thatched or tiled according to the owner^s 
means, and divided into one, two or three rooms. Mats, sleeping 
and sitting boards, a few earthen and brass or copper vessels, a 
tobacco pipe, a billhook or axe, and if he is a cultivator, a plough 
and other field tools form the chief part of a Mliar^s household gear. 

A Mhar dresses like a Mai'atha in a loincloth, waistcloth, and head- 
scarf. The food charges are nearly the same as those of a Berad. 

As village servants they hold allotments of village lands. Some 
serve as guides and messengers, some enlist in the native regiments 
of the British army, and others serve as grooms and day-labourers 
at from 3cL to 4^^. {minas 2 - annas 3) a day. The women are 
skilled in cane and bamboo plaiting, and in making umbrellas from 
the leaves of the honclgiy Pandanns odoratissimus. As a class they are 
quiet and hardworking. Marriage and other ceremonies are performed 
by a priest, guru^ of their own caste. Unlike the Berads, Mhars do 
not worship their ancestors, but have deities in the shape of cocoanuts 
or betelnuts, called Brahmans and Purvas, whom they worship on 
every Monday, applying sandalwood powder, burning incense, and 
offering flowers. In every village, close to the chief temples, there is \ ; 
a Mhar shrine where they worship a stone idol of Talakhba. They , 
sometimes visit the Hindu temples at Pandharpur, hut never a .. 
Musalman sainPs tomb. There is no local Mhd,r saint, $ddh% who is 
worshipped by other Hindus. The marrying age, the marriage and 
death charges, and the caste dinners, except that women and children 
eat at the same time as men but in a different place, and that men 
freely indulge in country liquor, are nearly the same as those of the 
Berads. They do not marry outside of their* oWn caste, and 
re-mari'iage and polygamy are allowed only when the first wife is 
barren or faithless. 

They have no recognised headman, hut the Mhars of certain 
villages have for generations been regarded as arbitrators in 
settling caste and other disputes. Taking food in the house of a 
saddler Jingar^ a painter Ghitdriy or a Musalman, and adultery are 
punished by expulsion from caste. They have no games of chance 
or skill, and seldom practise any athletic exercises. Their great 
delight is to listen to the stories recited in temples by their priests, 
gy/rmy whom they also call Hardds or servants of Krishna, Want : 
of care and forethought has sunk most of them deep in debt to 
the landholders and village accountants, hulkarnis. Still, within . 
the last forty years their state has greatly improved. They have 
tiled cottages instead of thatched huts, brass and copper vessels 
instead of earthen pots and cocoanut shells, clothes instead of rags, ■ 
and good wholesome food instead of scanty pickings. ; 

Of Religious Beggars there are five classes with a strength of ;; 
2033 souls or ITl per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of ’ - 
these 23 wei^e Bh&athi Gosavis ; 960 were Nath Gosavis, some of ■ ^ 
them husbandmen ; 100 were Bhto ; 800 were Thakurs,* and 150 
were Votari Gosavis who appear to be new comers, some of whoni^i? 
prepare and deal in stone pots, ; U 
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Nath Gosayis/ mimbei'ing 960 and probably of Maratba origin^, 
are dark^ beardless, and of middle stature, witb nothing to mark 
them from ordinary peasants. They are found in the villages of 
Kankavli Asbamat and Kainta in Ratnagiri, at AJra in Icbalkaranji, 
at G'oa, and at Malvan. They seldom own bouses, l^'beir brick- 
coloured, hhagva, dress consists of a loincloth, a cap, a blanket, and 
a waistcloth. From their left arm hangs a wallet, and when they 
go begging, they carry a stick in the right hand and a pale-coloured 
gourd in the left. The ornaments worn by the men are a silver 
chain,^^op, silver armlets, hadis, and silver or pewter earrings, 
niudrdsy the distinguishing mark of their sect. The women’s dress 
is in no way peculiar, A well-to-do woman’s ornaments include a 
gold nose-ring, a necklace of glass and metal heads with a small 
central gold brooch, gahari^ and three sorts of earrings, higdis, halls ^ 
and haps. They understand ordinary Marathi, but among themselves 
use a peculiar Worshipping the ordinary Hindu gods, 

particularly the gold or silver image of Rauuhai, and employing 
Brahman priests, they believe in witchcraft and spirits, tying amulets 
to their children’s arms, and sacrificing fowls to propitiate male 
demons, devcJidrs, Some of them are settled, but most are wanderers 
stopping in village temples in the rainy, and camping under trees 
in the fair, seasons. They generally stay within Savantvadi limits, 
but sometimes pass to the neighbouring districts and to Kolhapur. 
They move in bands or families of from twelve to fourteen men, 
and sometimes take with them a bull, and one or two goats and 
dogs. Among those who are settled, some take to fishing, but most 
make vessels, dagadia, from the stone of the Ramgad quarry, anxi 
the women sell very popular glass-bead necklaces, firdukds? 

The child is named on the twelfth day after birth. On the fifth, the 
goddess Rannhai is worshipped, rice and fish are offered, and the 
caste people feasted- The next ceremony is ear-slitting, by which 
a man publicly assumes his calling, and becomes eligible for 
marriage. The ceremony is performed by a priest, giwtb^ belonging 
to the Dorevike Gosavi sect, who fixes a trident,^ trishul^ in the 
ground, and after worshipping it and offering it a hen, with a sharp 
knife pierces the lobes, of the young disciple’s ears. The blood is 
allowed to fall on the ground while the disciple repeats the words, 

^ Shri Gorak\ 8hri Qofakh\ A wallet with a pot in it is tied to his 
left arm, and the priest enjoins Mm henceforth to live solely by 
begging. He starts at once on his new calling, collecting from the 
guests plantains, dates, and ooooanuts. The ceremony ends with a 
dinner. They marry at a very early age. On betrothal, the father 
of the bridegroom invites the bride’s father and their friends to a 
dinner. The intended marriage is declared, sugar andbetelnuts are 
distributed among the guests, and the bride’s father is presented wiih 

^ Closely allied to the IST^th Gosivis, hut differing from them in caste and ceremonials, 
are the Gorakhs, who are also called Kdnphdtds or slit-ears from having their ear 
loh^ slit, 

® Among their family surnames are Patel, JMhav, Shirke, Todkat, Md, and 
*Bajput. ® This necklace is a sign that the wearer is married and ixn widowed. 
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a sum of M (Rs. 40), called dej. On a lucky day fixed by a priest,, ' I 
tlae female relations of the bridegroom carry a piece of cotton cloth 
and turmeric to the bride^s house, and rub her all over with it. 
Then the women of the bride^s family bringing turmeric apply it ’ 
to the bridegroom. The bride^oom then repairs to the bride^s |j 
house and the marriage is performed by a priest, the ceremony 
ending with a feast to the son*-in-law. The pair then proceed to the 
bridegroom’s house where a feast is given to the bride’s family. 
Consummation of marriage, phale-shahhanj takes place when the girl 
reaches womanhood. 

When a man dies, his body is washed with hot wmter, and if he 
has left a widow, a black dentifrice, dcintmn, is rubbed on his 
teeth, and betel leaves and nuts are placed in his mouth. The 
body is carried to the grave sitting, and in that position is buried. 

On the third day the corpse-bearers are feasted, and on the eleventh, 
when the mourning ceases, they are purified by drinking a 
mixture of the five products, panchgavya^ of the cow, urine, milk, 
butter, whey and dung. On the twelfth two goats are sacrificed, i 
and a small cloth is spread with pieces of bread, plantains, rice, j 

and molasses ; bits of boiled flesh are laid at the corners, and in the ' 

centre a burning wheat-flour lamp is set with a small water vessel, 
and on each side a bunch of rm, Calotropis gigantea, flowers. 

The day ends with a feast. On the morning of the thirteenth the • 
ceremonies are brought to a close, the chief mourner throwing the ■ ' ' 
offerings into water and presenting each of the caste people with a 
pipe of tobacco. The caste headship is confined to certain families 
and is hereditary. The heads settle all caste disputes with the 
aid of the other leading men. At caste gatherings they ^ are first 
served with the hubble-bubble, gudgudi, and betel leaves and nuts, 
and at marriages they receive a small sum of money. Of late the 
Gosavis are said to have greatly improved, giving up their untidy 
drunken habits and beginning to settle as husbandmen. 

Coming from above the SahyMris some four hundred years ago, 
Th^kurs number about 800 souls. They are found chiefly in the 
Kuddl villages of Ambadpal and Mudla. Inferior in rank toMardthds 
they are idle and of unclean habits. Though some of them till and > 
twist woollen threads for blankets, they live chiefly on begging and 
ballad -singing. At times they perform plays representing events 
mentioned in the Purdns and Rdmdyan, and showing wooden 
puppets moved by strings. They keep dogs and have no scruple 
in eating animal food. Widow marriage is allowed, and all religious 
ceremonies are performed by a priest of their own caste. Caste ’ 
disputes are settled by their own headmen. 

Musalmans, numbering in all 4 1 52 souls or 2-] 8 per cent of the ' 
whole population, have four sub-divisions, Shaikhs, Syeds, Moghals 
and Path^ns. All of them are Sunnis, and according to their own ■ 
account are of foreign origin. Most of them are ©mploved in the ■ 
S^vantvMi Local Corps; the rest are traders, husbandmel, grooms ^ 
water-carriers, and drum-beaters. As a class they are poor idle-^ " 
and improvident. ^ ^ ^ ■ 
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In 1872, the Christians had o of fi, £ ontt a i 
descendants of natives converi'^/^ i ^ 3954 souls. The 

found in the south of the distr^of^^nmf most of them are 

villages, but scattered abonf * in separate 

drawers. The males have ahead masons and palm-juice 

over the body, and a waistclot'h ^ shoulder cloth thrown loosely 
it is somewhat costlier, their loins. Except that 

wea.r robes and bodices, and in ^^®ss is the same. The women 
with one end drawn over the ^ white cloth 

differ from other middle class net* * ^ olass they are poor. They 

According to tte 1872 • 

or about one village to ever-sr towns and villages 

average of 840 inhabitants containing an 

villages, 36 had less than 200 i-n'u 
from 600 to 1000; 41 from 100^w®'^So ' 

fom- from 8000 to 5000 ; and on *° 30u0; 

,T „ ,,, o’le. Vadi, over 8000. 

JNone or the villages are wallnd £ 

aboriginal tribes; and in none r.f ®®ttleiiients of 

the same caste. Except at tfie villagers belong to 

disputes are settled by eommif-in caste and other petty 

• village quaiTels is in the ban settlement of 

village establishment inclndea fi village headman. The 

police officer, /(zw/dar, the villa oo ^ 'viHage headman, gavkar, the 
potddr, and village servants *^® . 

mhdrs. The village headman' n ' 7 ®*^ ghadis, devhs, hluixnns, and 
the Maratha, in others from ^ some villages from 

Gaud Brahman, castes, is ft Bhanddri, and m a few from the 
revenue collector. He was form village headman and 

And though he has of late lost T ^ every occasion, 

special position of honour at tl influence, he has still a 

at fairs, and at such holidavr village ceremonies. 

Generally badly off, he never Dasra.^ 

in recovering their dues from ffclps money-lenders 

between debtors and creditors ® Jagers, nor acts as a mediator 
whole village. But on marri«L “■ .®^e®ted to feast the 
sometimes asks most of the vilfao.°°°^^^j^i' ^ .i? allow, he 

days, Brahmans getting niote f 

eating by themselves. caste villagers 

IS®.- !»““» ««-. /rft 

most cases ii chosen from the si?! headman and in 

keep ^evUIag, pap.«, 

mhd^s, receive from the peonk ^ ghadis. devUs, hhimns, and 

produ^. Theyarerequiredto heWi, V fff and garden 

in gathering the revenue and 


^ His authority in this respect is osU«;s 
revenue matters called rdJ^Batta. purm-BaUa 


as opposed to his authority i« 
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people consult a learned Brdliman of their village, and on important 
points their town priests. The Musalmans consult the Kazi or his 
deputy. Of craftsmen, carpenters alone have any claim on the 
villagers.’- Their claim consists of forty-eight pounds (4 kiidavs) of 
grain on each pair of bullocks, and in return for this they make 
ploughs and other field tools. 

No lands are set apart as village pasture grounds. The villao-ers 
graze their cattle on their own fields, or on neighbouring hill *and 
waste lands. All villagers are without charge allowed to bring dry 
faggots and firewood from the village and state hill lands and forests 
When the forest lands of two villages join, the landholders of both 
divide the produce among them. In most villages some of the 
people are known to be later comers than the rest, but the 
difference does not seem to have any effect on their rights and 
position as villagers. Ponds, temples, and other works of general 
use are carried out by the villagers' contributions in money and 
labour. To water their fields all have an egual right to the water of 
the village pond. But if the pond is kept for drinking, the depressed 
classes are not allowed to draw water from it. 

3,nd '1861 a large number of husbandmen, chiefly 
Marathas and BhandAris, went as labourers to the Mauritius Most 
of them returned after saving from £20 to £40 (Rs. 200 - Es 400) 
One of them, a Vdni who had learned some French, after about 
twelve years service, brought back a fortune of £400 (Es. 4000). 
bince 1861, by the rise of local and Bombay wages and by the 
decline m the dem^d from the Mauritius, emigration has ceased. 
Though the people are p(mr, it is estimated that nqi > , more tba.n 
three m a thousand leave S4vantvMi in search of work. Some of 
these, belonging to the upper classes, go to Bombay and other large 
to-vTOS in the hoTO of finding employment as clerks in Government 
and mercantile offices. ITiey generally leave their families behind, 
and if they succeed in finding employment, return after a time and 
take them away. A sewnd body, chiefly Mar4tbas and Mhdrs 
^tting se™ in the native army and in the police, generally take 
their families with them ^ They visit their native vill^es from time 
to time, and generally settle there when they have earned a pension. 
The third class are labourers, who in October, after the harvest is 
over, move to Bombay or other labour markets, and working there 
as imriers during the fair season, go back to their villages in the 

S? “‘i"- wain V w: 



grovrth of the coarser grains in hill lands and of rice m&T the 
coast. _ As there is little waste land, and nothing either in the trade 
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CHAPTER IV, 

AGRICULTURE, 

AaKiciTLTDEE supports about 127^370 souls^ or sixty-ume per cent 
of tlie wbole population. 

Tbe soil is cliiefiy a light sand full of stones and gravel and 
unable to yield the better class of crops. 

Until the revenue survey is finished the area of land under 
tillage cannot be exactly known. It may (1878) be put down 
approximately at 355^000 acres. Near the village of Araunda is a 
tract of reclaimable land;, but to fit it for cultivation would cost more 
than the pi’obable return appears to warrant. Poor uplands and 
hill slopes^ known as varlcas, are allowed to lie fallow from three to 
ten years. Two or three crops are then grown^ and for a term of 
years the land is again left fallow. 

During the rains rice lands are watered by mountain streams, 
and in the dry season, fields are watered by lifts from brooks, wells 
and ponds. The water from the brooks is cainied through fields 
and gardens by narrow water-courses. The water of the wells and 
ponds is drawn by a lever lift, Idt^ worked by a single man, the 
bucket emptying into a channel at the mouth of the well. 

The average plough of land varies from three to four acres. 
The steps taken to prepare the ground for sowing the wet weather, 
sharad^ crop vary greatly in different soils. Moist, shelj lands are 
broken up with the plough as early as December, and between 
December and April when sowing begins, are re-ploughed nine 
or ten times. In the drier lands the ploughing does not begin till 
April or May. The soil is then harrowed, manured by burning 
tree branches, and again harrowed. 

For a peasant, land paying from £1S to £20 (Rs. 150 - Rs. 200) 
a year is considered a large holding; from £2 10s. to £5 (Rs, 25 - 
Rs. 50) a middle sissed holding ; and from 6c^, to £2 10s. {annm 4 « 
Rs. 25) a small holding. A man with four acres of rice land and 
one acre of MU land, yielding three tons (7 of produce 

valued at £11 4s. (Rs. 112), is better off than a man drawing 16s. 
(Rs. 8) a month. A pair of oxen can till from two to three acres 
of land yielding about 1|- tons (4 hhams) of grain worth about 
£6 8s. (Rs. 64). 

The husbandman’s live stock generally includes bullocks valued 
at from £1 10s. to £4 (Rs. 15 » Rs. 40) ; buffaloes worth from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10 “ Rs. 50) ; cows worth from £1 to £3 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 30) ; 
and goats worth from Is. to 4s. (a?^nas 8 - Rs. 2). The field tools 
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are tte plougli, axe, spade, billhook, crowbar, and barrow. The 
amount of capital represented by the tools and cattle is about £5 
(Rs. 50). 

There are two seasons for sowing, and the crops are distinguished 
as the dry weather, ghmas or vdingan^ and the w^et weather, 

The dry weather crops are sown in KToYember and December, and 
harYested in March and April. These crops are grown only on 
marshy land watered from rivers. They are rice, hhcitj Oryza sativa; 
ndchniy Eleusine corocana; A, Dolichos nniflorus ;7^d'id,Phaseolus 
mimgo ; mug^ Phaseolus radiatus ; chavlij, Dolichos sinensis ; f&vta^ 
Dolichos lablab ; and tnr^ Oajanus indicus. The wet weather crops, 
sown in June and July, are reaped in September, October, 
and November. They are rice, vari Panicnm miliare, nachn% 
sma, harik, hulithj miigy and tur. The staple grain crop, 
representing about one-half of the whole tillage area, is rice. The 
remaining fifty per cent is divided among fourteen different kinds 
of produce. The chief of the commoner grains, and the proportion 
they bear to the entire tillage, are ndchni or ndgliy Eleusine corocana, 
12*50 per cent; harih, Paspalum frumentaceum, 9*37 per cent; 
hulith^ Dolichos nniflorus, 6‘25 per cent ; uan, Panicnm miliare, 
6*25 per cent; udid, Phaseolus mimgo, 3*13 per cent; mug^ 
Phaseolus radiatus, 3*13 per cent; sdva^ Panicnm miliaceum, 8*13 
per cent; other crops, as til Sesamum indicum, chavU Dolichos 
sinensis, hang Panicnm italicum, o^dla Panicnm pilosnm, tur 
Cajanns indicus, us Saccharnm officinarnm, pdvta^ coffee bund^ 
pepper miri^ and hemp, 8 per cent. 

Rice, Oryza sativa, holds the first place with about fifty per cent 
of the whole tillage area. Eor the wet weather crop, in June, after 
a few showers, the field, if in high moist soil, is sown with rice and 
ploughed. The plants shoot up after a few heavy falls of rain. They 
are then allowed to grow for a month, and when the soil has become 
soft, they are pulled up in bunches and planted eight or ten inches 
apart, in land previously ploughed and cleared of grass. In some 
villages the seed is sown in nurseries, and when ready to set out, the 
young plants are in due time carried two or three miles. The field is 
afterwards weeded from time to time, till, in October or November, 
the crop is ready for cutting. After being cut it is spread out to 
dryd It is then tied in sheaves, after a month thrashed by beating 
the sheaves against a well cleaned threshing floor, and finally 
winnowed. If the soil can bear a second crop, it is again prepared 
in November, and the same course of labour is gone through. The 
soil does not require a second manuring nor are the clods of earth 
broken after ploughing. One crop in the best, shel, rice lands, 
which are never used for a second crop, yields from f tons to tons 
{S -10 hhandis) the acre; and the second sort from j^^ths to f of 


, ^ The names of rice in the various stages of its growth are, (1) hi, seed ; (2) rm. 
the early green shoots ; (3) tarva, when ready for transplanting ; (4) posavk, when seed 

p(ms begin to form ; (5) dMhgih, when the seed has a milky consistency ; and (6) hkat, 

when it is ready to be gathered in. 
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atoE (6-7 khmidis). Rice^ is of two kinds, coarse and fine 
siirai. Before separating tlie seed from the husk, coarse rice is 
first boiled a little and then dried, a process which fine rice does 
not require, 

NdclmiJ^ Bleusine corocana, holding the second place with 12*50 
per cent of the tillage area, is sown on the hill slopes. The husband- 
men visit the hill lands in April and cut down the trees to he used as 
manure. They then go home, and returning in May buim the cut 
branches and trees, and while the ashes are still warm, sow the 
seed. They are back again in June to cut off the shoots that have 
sprouted from the roots of the trees that were cut down, and then 
going home again return in July to weed. In September another 
visit is paid to lop off’ any fresh shoots that may have spi'outed 
from the stumps. Then, after the rice harvest is over, they come 
back to the hill lands in November and house their crop.^ With 
all this trouble the hill harvest does not yield each uian more than 
TO of a ton (one kliandi) woi*th about 8^9. (Rs. 4). 

In 1878-79 there were about 30,000 coffee plants in the Tamboli 
estate four miles south-east of Vadi.^' About half of them were 
raised from seed brought from Ourg, Siberian coffee seed was 
tried but without success. The site of the garden is not high 
enough, and the rainfall not well enough distributed for the successful 
growth of coffee. The cost has been a good deal more than the 
proceeds. In 1878-79, the expenditure was £274 (Rs. 2740) and the 
returns £133 (Rs. 1330). In 1879, an experiment in coft’ee tillage 
was made on the spurs of the Sahyddris. The ground is well suited 
for coffee. But the want of rain, in all but a few months in the 
year, forms a great, if not an unsnrmountable, bar to its successful 
growthi 

Manilla bemp grows abundantly in the Saliyadris during the 
rainy season. More than 4000 plants were introduced into the 
Tamboli estate. In 1876 a newly invented fibre-cleaning machine 
brought from New Zealand, was successfully worked on the aloe 
leaf, but was believed to have injured the health of the men 
who worked it. An attempt to use it in extracting Manilla hemp 
fibre failed. 

The only two years of scarcity of which record remains were 1 791 
and 1821. In 1791-92, a drought, coming on the top of the plunder 
of the country by the Kolhapur chief, caused such scarcity that rice 
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^ Of thirty varieties of rice, seven arc of the better and twenty-three of the poorer 
sort. The seven better sorts of rice are, kothamUre, hUndl, gajml, tmsdl, pdini, 
vatsdl, &nd sdl; the twenty -three inferior are, avcUte, hdlinavdn/Mldbehf MUkttdaya, 
heMl^ hhochri, cMmsdlt tdyhdla^ ddniga^ dongve^ tdTnhihidaya^ navdn, bildval, htla, 
midge^ varangalt vdksdl, ^dlya^ shirdi, aandm^ mkdlf BOti% and Bonphal, 

, ® There are eight varieties of mdclmi ; toe, hhdrmmdih^ dongre^ 

pdf&nephutdnef muthf Iho'&i, and sMndre* 

® The cultivation of ndchni during the rainy season on the Sahyddri slopes is called 
hitlbreaking, dongar todna, Mdchni is also grown on the plains in the fair season. This 
kind of tillage, known as fe/iura, yields so small a surpins that it is very seldom 
resorted to. 

\ , '^This estate was, in 1867 , bought by the atate from the widow of 

, Mi?.- Spencer, Assistant Sargeon. , 

' . h ms4 
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was sold at from three to 7-| pounds for 2s, 3| (i. (two to five shers the 
pirfcMm rupee) ndc/im at twelve pounds^ niidjvdTi and udtd at 13| 
pounds. To relieve the distress, the V^di chief waylaid rice ships 
and doled out their cargoes. In 1821-22, a sudden and unusual fall 
of rain destroyed the grain, and a storm that accompanied it ruined 
the garden crops. Eioe rose to seven pounds the rupee. The chief 
opened the state granary, hothi^ and distributed supplies. 

The state is liable to floods caused by the rapid filling and over- 
flowing of its mountain streams. The damage done is never on 
any very large scale. Within the present generation there have 
been no serious droughts. During the last twenty-five years, with an 
average yearly rainfall of 130 to 135 inches, the nearest approach 
to a drought was in 1864, when the rainfall amounted to only 96 
inches. In 1875 and 1876, the state suffered from a scarcity of hill 
and garden produce, caused not by a deficiency in the rainfall, but 
by its abruptly ceasing in September instead of going on till 
October. In 1876, in a portion of the B^nda sub-division, there was 
a failure of the hot weather^ vdingan^ crops. But in no instance was 
the failure so great as to call for remissions, though in some places 
the dates for levying the revenue instalments were postponed. In 
1877-78, the delay of the break of the rains till the middle of July 
caused a short rice harvest, and the scarcity of grain was increased by 
exports to the Deccan and Southern Maratha districts, and by the 
arrival of immigrants from the famine -stricken parts of the country. 
Locusts are very seldom heard of in SavantvMi. Some swarms 
appeared but did no harm in 1865, and in 1879, in eighteen villages 
close to the Sahyadris, they destroyed crops worth about £6^00 
(Rs.6000). 

The chief cultivating classes are, (3-aud Br^mans with a total 
strength roughly estimated at 2000 souls, Marath^s with a strength 
of about 53,000, Bhandaris with 10,000, native Chiustians with 
1000, Musalmans with 2000, and other castes with 3000. Mar^thas 
are found all over the district] Gaud Brahmans chiefly in Pat, 
Y aMval, Tendoli, ISTerur, Pinguli, Jhdrd,p, and S^lgaon ; Bhandaris 
in the S^ntarda and Ajgaon sub-divisions of Banda and in Talavda 
of VMi ; native Christians in M^jgaon, Insuli, Oharatha, and other 
Banda villages ; Musalmans in Jhir^p, Mangaon, Naneli, Kolgaon, 
Banda, andKud^l ; and other castes, such as Yanis, Sutdrs, Sonars, 
Devlis, Nhavis, Gos^vis, and Mhars, over almost all the state. Gaud 
Brahmans and others of the better class of cultivators generally live 
in one-storied mud houses, with tiled roofs and five or six rooms, in 
orchards of cocoa, jack, and mango trees. The houses of the poorer 
peasants, with only two or three rooms, are thatched with dry grass 
and palm leaves plaited or plain. Gaud Brahmans and a very few 
others have metal pots, the rest have only clay pots ,• and these with 
their stock of field tools, a pipe, a bamboo mat, and a cot or two form 
. .the whole household gear. The farm stock is generally one or two 


‘ S7 pirlMni rapees being equal to ^10 (Es. 100) of British currency, and the sher 
lupsh pounds, . 1/ 
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pairs of bullocks or buffaloes^ one or two cows, and sometimes balf a 
dozen goats. Except a few of tbe ricbest none of tbe busbandmen 
store grain. As a class tbe busbandmen are mild, orderly, and 
sober, and except a few of tbe ricbest, are thrifty eyen in wedding 
expenses. They manure tbeir fields by burning grass, stubble and 
branches, but except a few who have gardens, they are not skilled 
cultivators. Tbeir chief tools are a plough, a rake, ddta^ and a 
clod crusher and furrow filler, guta. The holdings are much 
sub-divided, and nearly two-thirds of the husbandmen are tenants 
or field labourers. The well-to-do employ hired labour at sowing, 
transplanting and harvest time, and the poor landholders get their 
fields ploughed by lending their bullocks to each other.^ Fowl-rearing 
goes on to a limited extent. But except by labour the husbandmen 
add little to their profits as farmers. Though not hopelessly involved, 
all are in debt and generally require grain advances both for sowing 
and for food. The cause of indebtedness is not so much extravagance 
as heavy rents and poor crops. In small transactions the yearly 
rate of interest varies from eighteen to thirty-six per cent a year. 
Though there is no marked change in the husbandmen’s state within 
the last twenty years, grain prices and wages have risen and the value 
of land has increased. Land is a favourite investment among all men 
of means. Of late, much has changed hands at rates that do not yield 
the buyers a yearly profit of more than three or four per cent.^ 


1 So common is the practice, that there is a special loca} name vdrangula for a pair 
of bullocks one of which is borrowed. 

® Contributed by Mr. Sakhdr^m Bdji Bclvdekar. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CAPITAL. 

Ih towns, landholders, state servants and a few Vanis, and m 
the rural parts, the village headmen, village accountants, and some 
of the larger landholders save money. 

Among those who save, the cost of living may be roughly put 
down at about thirty per cent of their income. Of the remaining 
seventy per cent, about twenty-five may go in buying ornaments, 
twenty-five in money-lending, and fifty in buying land. Except in 
the through grain traffic from the Southern Mardtha districts to 
Bombay, people do not invest their savings in tr^de. They never 
buy shares in joint-stock companies, nor do they invest their capital 
in savings banks or in Government securities. When they cannot 
profitably invest it in land they lend their money at interest. 
Except that among townsmen, money-lending, and among country- 
men, land, is the favourite investment, there is little difference in 
their way of disposing of savings. 

Alipost the whole money-lending business is in the hands of three 
classes, well-to-do Vanis, cultivators, and land proprietors, vatanddrs. 
As a rule cultivators borrow from one man only. Where they are 
indebted to more than one, they generally settle with each creditor 
independently. In cases decided by a civil court, preference is given 
to the creditor who fii^st applies for the execution of a decree. The 
judgment-creditor generally waits the utmost time allowed hy the 
court before putting a decree into execution. He does this hoping 
that the debtor will come to terms, and by settling the debt privately 
save him the cost of executing the decree. Meanwhile he induces 
his debtor to mortgage his cattle, house or land. Except under the 
authority of a civil court, a creditor has no right to take possession 
of a debtor^s crops or of any of his property, A debtor’s land may 
be sold, but his dwelling house, one pair of bullocks, and some field 
tools and cooking vessels must be left untouched. A judgment- 
debtor^s property is sometimes bought in by his friends, sometimes 
by the judgment-creditor, and sometimes by an outsider. A fair 
price is generally paid. No one is liable to imprisonment for “debt, , 

A ^atel^ or rich cultivator, seldom lends money to poor villagers ; 
when he does, if the borrower has no credit, the lender generally 
takes a house or field in mortgage. Grain for seed and food is largely 
advanced to the poorer husbandmen. Payment is generally made 
in kind and sometimes in money. In khoti villages, the khots^ who 
"'•m a class are badly off, do not lend money to any great extent. 
Craftsmen, though well able to hold their own with the money-lender, 

, as_ a rnl#. unlhrifty, given to drink, and sunk in debt, ' ; 

'' .r'‘ i' : r ; ; 
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In money loans interest is generally charged for the calendar, and 
in land mortgages and grain loans, for the Arabic or revenue year,^ 
beginning from the mrlg (5th June) when the first burst of the 
rains is due. When grain is lent, interest is nominally charged 
for six months, but at so high a rate as really to be equal to twelve 
months’ interest. The usual rates are, in small transactions of less 
than £5 (Es. 50), from eighteen to thirty-six per cent a year ; 
above £5 (Es. 50) and under £100 (Es. 1000), with a mortgage on 
movable property, twelve per cent, and on immovable property from 
five to nine per cent ; and in petty agricultural transactions on 
personal security twenty-five per cent. 

Up to 1839, the rupee first struck by the Bijapur minister 

Pir Khan, and valued at about 3|c?. (Es. 1-^4), was the standard 
coin. Since 1839 it has been replaced by the Imperial rupee. 

As there is little local and almost no foreign trade, exchange bills, 
hundiSy are very seldom used. A money order office opened since 
1867, issued in 1878, 533 orders of the value of £2200 (Es. 22,000). 
The bnsiness of this office was in the beginning of 1880 made over to 
the post department. 

Of late years, except in a few cases where it has been sold in 
satisfaction of civil court decrees, land has not to any great extent 
been thrown up. Husbandmen are very seldom unable to pay the 
government demand. In former unsettled times the husbandmen 
gave up their lands, and they lapsed to the head of the village who 
was responsible for the payment to government of the whole village 
rental. Originally the headman had full power to sell or otherwise 
dispose of such deserted, gatkuly lands. But since 1853, though he 
can till, sublet, or mortgage them, he is not allowed to alienate 
them by sale. Lands are now seldom thrown up, A man in money 
difficulties makes over his land for a time to some well-to-do fiuend, 
who engaging to take his place as landloi'd, pays the government 
demand. Where the original holder is unable or unwilling to 
recover it, a civil court decree is obtained, and the land permanently 
changes hands. Land is seldom sold to outsiders. But of late a 
large area has passed from peasant-holders to village money-lenders, 
the former holders continuing to till the land as tenants. 

There has also been a considerable increase in the amount of 
land mortgaged. When land is mortgaged, the owner, if, as is almost 
always the case, he is a cultivator, often becomes the mortgagee's 
tenant, and pays Mm rent, the mortgagee being responsible for the 
government assessment. The mortgagee has no other power over 
the land. He cannot interfere in any way with the cultivation or 
the. crops. After satisfying the mortgagee, the tenant has the right 
to dispose of the crops in any way he pleases. 

The practice of mortgaging labour for a term of years prevails 
both among cultivators and labourers, but chiefly among labourers. 
It is commoner in small outlying villages than in large towns. 


* smmi yw, hegianiBg from M MrtIky-.'Mmmhm k aoi used, 
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Labour contracts are generally for terms Yarying from one to three 
years. The niortgagor'’s services are generally pledged to rich 
cultivators and sometimes to merchants. The money is paid in 
advance, the labourer, besides food and some scanty clothing, 
working off the amount at from 18s. to £1 4^. (Es. 9-Es. 12) a year. 
While fulfilling his engagement the mortgagor is absolutely the 
mortgagee's servant, and is not allowed to work for his own benefit. 
In return the master is bound to feed and house him. He cannot 
whip or otherwise punish him, or make over his right to a third 
person. The master has no claim on the mortgagor's wife and 
children, or on children born during the father’s term of service. 


Besides servants who have pledged their labour for a term of 
years, there is, chiefly in large landholding families, a distinct class 
of hereditary bondsmen, haoidds, the children of the proprietor’s 
handmaids or kept women. These handds^ though the morals of 
the women are by no means strict, are generally married to people 
of their own class. When a bondswoman marries a man who is a 
servant in another family, she leaves her old master, and she and 
her children become her husband’s master’s dependents. There is 
no law against a bondsman leaving his master’s house, nor if he 
does leave, is there any law helping his master to recover him,. 
But as they lead easy lives, are well fed, trusted, and treated with 
kindness, bondsmen seldom leave so long as their masters can 
keep them. When a proprietor’s family divides, the bondsmen are 
distributed among the different members, so that bondsmen an<J 
masters have in many cases been connected for generations. 


There is no large class of landless or day labourers. Almost every 
one not an artisan or a trader is to some extent a husbandman. 
The few labourers who work in the field are paid in kind. During 
the last two generations there is said to have been little change in 
the labourers’ state. The bulk of the poorer classes earn enough to 
support themselves by tillage. Even in the slack time the poorest 
will not, except under pressure, come as day labourers on roads, 
buildings, and other public works. Cultivators’ and landholders’ 
women and children are largely employed in fields without wages. 
When at work for a stranger, they are paid daily from three ta 
4 1 pounds (2 sliers - 8 shers) of rice. 


The daily money wage of an unskilled labourer varies from 3|dE. 
to {annas 2| - annas 3), a woman’s wage is M, (2 annas) ^ and 
a boy’s from l^d. to 2\d. {anna 1 - as, 1-|). Field labourers are paid 
in kind, the average daily wage of a man being six pounds (4 shers) 
of husked rice, of a woman 4^ pounds (3 sher^^ and of a boy 
three pounds (2 sliers) . A labourer, who thirty years ago (1850) 
used to get 3d!. (2 annas) in Yadi and Kudal, and (1 J annas) a 
day in Banda, now gets 4|(2. (3 annas) and Sp. (2i annas). The 
daily wage of a bricklayer has during the same time risen in Vadi 
and Banda from fid. to 9d. {annas 4^ annas 6), and in Kudal from 
to I 5 . fid, {a/nnas fi ^arnias 12). A carpenter’s daily wage has 
; also during the same time increased in Vddi and Banda from fid. 

' 6)^ and in Kudal from 7Jd. to 1^. (annas 5 • 

" ■ 
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annas 8). There ai’e no smiths j carpenters always do smiths’ work 
as well as tteir own. 

In 1838-89^ fine rice^ suraiy of tlie common sort was sold at 
tMrty-six, coarse rice, iiMe^ at thirty-nine, and wheat at forty -five 
pounds for 2s. (Re. 1). Twelve years later (1850), the price of fine 
rice had fallen to 43 pounds, and that of coarse rice, uMSf and 
wheat to fifty-one._ In 1860, the price of fine rice had risen to 24|, 
of coarse rice to thirty -three, and of Wheat to thirty-six pounds. In 
1870 prices were still higher, fine rice selling at 18|, and coarse 
rice at twenty -four pounds. For several years after 1870 prices 
continued to fall, till, in 1874, they were almost as low as in 1838. 
Since then, chiefly on account of the famine in 1876 and 1877, 
prices have again risen, and in 1878, fine rice stood at sixteen and 
coarse rice at twenty-one pounds. 

The following statement gives the chief available price details : 

Sdvantvddi Qrain Prices, 1862 •1879. 


Pounds for two Shillings. 


Produce. 

1862. 

1863. 

1804'. 

1865. 

IS86; 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

Bice<unbuak6d) 

Eiensiiie oorocana, nachni., . 
Dolichos uniflorus, kuUth ... 
Phaseolus mungo, vdid . . . 
Cajanus indicus, tur 

Wheat 

Peas 

261 

60 

42 

m 

24l 

SOI 

29 

21 

40^ 

33?- 

2st 

15| 

21 

21 

15| 

30i 

21 

20i 

12 

12| 

Hi 

151 

SO 

21i 

20i 

111 

13i 

HI 

16 

34i 

33| 

24 

Hi 

135 

m 

19 J 

42 

3H 

33 

164 

18-1 

19% 

23| 

67 

42 

36 

m 

29| 

241 

18f 

46i 

40% 

30 
181 
J25| 

31 

19% 

48 

43% 

32I 

161 

16% 

15| 




Pounds for two Shillings. 




Produce. 
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1871. 

1872. ' 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. ' 

1878, ! 

1879, 

Rice (unhiisked) 

21 

16 

3 

25i 

25% 

25% 

i6.J 

15 

15 

Eleiisine oorocana, ndchni 

61 

48 

42 

60 

63 

57 

28| 

36 

39 

Uoliohos nniflorus, kulith 

61f 

48 

33 

45 

464 

371 

22% 

28% 

24 

Phaseolus mungo, udid 

30 

33 

31i 


36 

36 

22% 

27 

22% 

Cajanus indicus, tiir 

17t 

22| 

24 

27 

36 

39 

25| 

25% 

27 

Wheat 


16 1 

16.J 

m 

16% 

16| 

13% 

19% 

16% 

Peas ... 

20| 

16 

IS 

16 

16% 

15 

13% 

18 

18 


In^ weighing gold and silver the unit of measure is a tola or 
fths of an ounce. The weights are either round, flat or square ^ 
pieces of copper, brass, and zinc, or silver rupee pieces with of 
an ounce (2 gunjs) added to each rupee, The table of measures is 
four udidsj one gimj ; eight gunjs, one mdsa ; twelve mdsds, one 
tola ; twenty-four tolas, one shr ; and forty iolds:, one rat or pound. 
For copper, brass, zinc, and iron, flat round weights are used made 
of stone for quantities of less than four shers^^ and for larger quantities. 


' Oontrihttted by Mr. Vindyak Vitbal Sabnis. 

® There are other weights in use, made of zinc in (3-oa, called ^ mark ’from the 
Portuguese ‘ marco,’ meaning a weight of sixteen ounces or forty tolds of gold or silver. 
A set of seven weights fitting in each other, the mark is in the form of a tumbler, and 
varies in circumference from one inch to four inches and in height from to 2 inches, 
® European iron weights of half an ounce, one ounce, two and four ounces, half 
^ a pound, one pound, and two pounds, have lately been introduced. 
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of iroBV For tb.ese metals tlie table of iiieasiires is j 
masa; twelve ma-sasj one tola; seventy tolds^ one slier; and sixteen 
shers; one man. Instead of tbe usual slier of thirty two tolas, the unit 
of measure is, for cotton^ a bandari of twenty weight, and for tobacco, 
a patgavi of twenty-four tolas. For coffee, drugs, spices, molasses, 
and sugar, six or eight cornered iron weights are used. They are 
weighed according to the following table : four tolas, one navfdk ; 
two navtdks, one 2^dvsher ; two pdmhers, one ardJisher ; two ardhsJiers, 
one slier ; five shers, one pasri ; two 'pdsris, one dhada ; and four 
dJiadds, one man. 

Grain and salt are sold by wooden capacity measures^ of a round 
tumbler-like form, varying fromsix inches to two feet in circumference 
and in height from three inches to one foot. They are measured 
according to the following table : three three-fourth tolas, one 
cMvtdh ; two chivtdhs, one navtdk ; two navtdks, one pdvsher ; two 
pdvsliers, one ardhsher ; two ardhsliers, one slier ; four shers, one 

f dyli; two jpdylis, one kudav ; twenty kudavs,one hhandi; and four 
handis, one hliara. Oil is sold by copper capacity measures in 
tumbler or jar form according to the following table : thirty -two 
tolas, one sher; five shers, one pdsri; two pdsris, one, dhada; two 
dhadds, one ardkman ; and two ardhmans,one man. Clarified butter, 
tup, is in the market sold by weight, but at private sales, by 
capacity measures, the sher being twice that used in measuring 
oil. Milk is sold by capacity measure, the sher being two and a half 
times that used for oil. Sometimes in quart and pint bottles, and 
sometimes in tumbler or pitcher-like copper or earthen measures, 
liquor is sold according to the following table : thirty tolas, 
one sher, and sixty shers, one man. The length measure in use is 
an iron,' brass, or wooden yard marked with inches. Cotton, silk, 
and woollen goods are sold, as a rule, by length and by number. 
For masonry, timber and earthwork, the unit of measure is a foot 
and sometimes a cubit, and for land the unit is a bamboo rod, kdthi, 
of about 8| feet. The table is : twenty hdthis, one pdnd, and twenty 
pdnds, one higha. For road inetal a wooden box, phara, of 2| 
cubic feet is used. The table for measuring time is sixty pals^ one 
ghatka ; seven and a half ghathds, one praliar ; eight prahars, one 
day, divas; seven and a half days, one week, dthvada ; two 
dthvadds, one fortnight, paksh ; two pakshas, one month, rnafiina ; 
six mahinds, one ay an ; and two ayans, one year, varsh. 


* Forty told$ mq eq[ual to one pound. 


- 2| pah make one minute. 
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Two main lines of road from Vengurla to Belgamn, one in the 
centre the other in the south of the district^ pass through Sayant- 
yadi. Of these the southern or Earn pass road, running south-east 
and crossing Banda and Bhedshi, is forty-eight miles from 
Vengurla to the top of the Sahyadris. This road, with a general 
breadth of thirty feet, was finished in 1821. In 1826 it was the 
great highway to the upper country from Goa in the south-west, and 
from. Vadi, Vengurla and M^lvan in the west. The approach to 
the pass above and below was a made road, and the ascent was fit 
for every kind of wheeled carriage. The tract of country below was 
wild, hilly, and covered with large trees, clumps of bamboos and 
thick underwood with partial cutivation in the valleys.^ Until, in 
1869, the new road by Amboli was made, this was the main trade 
line from Vengurla to the Deccan. Steep and crossed by several 
streams, unbridged and unf ordable during the rainy season, this i*oad 
is very diflScult. The portion that lies in Vadi is kept in order by 
the state at an average yearly cost of £250 (Bs. 2500). Except 
in the very steep ascent of the Sahyadris, which is difficult to keep 
in repair, the whole length of the road is in fair order. It is now 
little used except by tradei's from Goa and by pack-bullock Vanjiris 
carrying grain between the sea coast and the Deccan. The other 
main pass across the Sahyadris is known as Amboli, from a village 
at the top, or as Pdi^poli, from a village at the bottom. At the time 
of the British conquest (1821) several zigmgs made the passage 
very difficult for heavy ordnamce. It was shortly after made passable 
for small guns, and in 1826, though stony was in no part very 
steep. It was used by merchants passing fi-om Goa to the Deocati,^ 
It is now crossed by a first class cart road that was thrown open 
to traffic on the 1st of November 1869. Passing about two miles 
north of Vddi, through the villages of Akeri and Ddnoli, it crosses 
the Sahy4.dri range by an easy rise leading to Amboli at the crest of 
the pass, and thence to Kanur and Belgaum Of its total length of 
seventy-eight miles the thirty-six in Vddi are bridged, and except 
half a mile where laterite is used, are metalled with trap. This road, 
built by the British Government at a cost of £189,975 (Es. 13,99,750), 
is kept in good order at a yearly cost of £220 (Es. 2200).^ Pour 


i Clime’s Itinerary, 149. ® Olnne’a Itinerary, 149. 

3 So great wer^ the advantages of this road that cart hire between Vengurla and 
Belgaum fell from £1 to 10.sr, (Es, 15-Es, 5). 
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toll-lionses along the line of road yielded in 1878 a reTeiine of 
£1198 (Es. 11,980). In the twelve miles from Akeri to Danoli at 
the foot of tie pass, there are five iron girder bridges built of 
blackstone and limestone, having from one to four spans each of from 
thirty to sixty feet. The pass, ten miles long with a gradient of one 
'in twenty-eight, rises at the crest to a height of 1900 feet. Tie 
roadway from top to bottom is protected by parapet walls, mounds of 
earth, and an earth-backed laterite wall. Breast-walls have been put 
in wherever there were any signs of slipping. Of the five minor 
hill routes the Talkat and Mdngeli are little used, and the Ghotga, 
Kdngna or Prasiddhgad, and Hanmant have lately been improved 
and have a considerable pack-bullock traffic. 

Besides the above, two short lines each of about 2| miles, 
bridged and metalled throughout, form junctions between the town 
of V ddi and the main Vengurla and Amboli trunk road. They were 
built and repaired by the Vadi state. 

In addition to the above, a number of unmetalled roads form 
lines of communication with towns and villages within and without 
theVMi state. Of these the chief are : (1) An excellent cart road 
about eight miles from Vddi to Banda, bridged except in two places 
where broad shallow streams are crossed by paved ways. Until 
these are bridged this road is during the rains impassable for carts. 
(2) A cart road from Vadi to Kudal, a fair road in the dry season 
but difficult in the rains. ^ From Kuddl this road leads thirty-three 
miles to the Phonda pass by which the Sahyadri range is crossed 
by Kolhapur into the Deccan, and in fair weather a considerable 
grain and cotton traffic passes along it from Kolhdpur to Vengurla. 
About half a mile from Kuddl on the Vddi side, a branch passing 
thi’ough the villages of Vd^ravda and Md.t, joins the Vengurla and 
Amboli trunk line, and by it reaches Vengurla, a distance of fourteen 
miles. The increase of traffic over the Phonda pass has made 
a toll at Kasdl necessary. Another branch of this road, except 
in the monsoon practicable for carts, breaking’ off about three miles 
from Kudal, leads to Mdlvan. (3) A road from Vadi about nine 
miles to T^mboli, though not bridged, is an excellent fair weather 
cart tract. Near Otavna about six miles from VMi, it is crossed 
by the Terekhol. ^ Besides these, many other roads connecting 
nearly all the principal towns and repaired every year by the state at 
an average cost of £400 (Es. 4000), are all in fair weather more or 
le*ss practicable for carts. In 1878, at a cost of £150 (Es. 1500), 
thirteen and a half miles of road were made between Amboli and the 
Ram pass. It is of much use for forest purposes and has increased 


the traffic down the P^rpoli road to Vengurla. In 1879 a new 

Q i. TTTrtM 1* M i p .1 


line of 94 miles was opened between Danoli at the foot of the 
Amboli pass and Banda. This will be an important line of traffic 
when the new Groa canal between Thi and Kolval is finished.^, 




iBade by the Portuguese government will bring water 
TndP^biiaJla shorten the journey between the 
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The cost of public works including roads is met partly from the 
state revenues and partly from the ^proceeds of tolls and local 
funds. There are tolls at Kasai and Ajgaon, and on the Amboli, 
RaiUj and some of the old passes. The Amboli pass toll yielded^ 
in 1878^ £1198 (Rs. 11^980)^ and the tolls on some of the old passes 
£202 (Rs. 2020)> the charges on account of these tolls being £1S0 
(Rs. 1300) and‘£359 (Es. 3590) respectively.^ 

On the portion of the Vengurla and Belgaum tzmnk road within 
Sivaiitvadi limits are_ five iron bridges. Three of these bridges 
are of considerable size^ one of four sixty-feet spans, over the 
Terekhol river at Ddnoli ; one of three -spans, of the same size, 
over the Kajarkand river near where the trunk road meets the 
branch line leading to Savantvadi ; and one of two spans, each of 
thirty feet, over the Phugichaval near the village of Nandkhoh 
There ai*e also some sm.all masonry bridges on the roads from 
S^vantv^idi and Yengurla to the Phonda pass, and two very old 
masonry bridges, built during Muhammadan rule, over small streams 
at Banda close to the Groa frontier. 

There are six rest-houses, dharmshaldsj one at the foot of the 
Pdrpoli pass, built in 1871 at a cost of £120 (Es. 1200) ; one at 
B^nda, built in 1872 at a cost of £103 (Rs. 1030) ; one at Akeri, 
built in 1874; one at Dukanv4di, built in 1877 at a cost of £50 
(Rs. 500) ; one at V4di ; and a sixth at Amboli, built in 1880. 
Besides these there are travellers^ bungalows at Banda, Bhedshi, 
Amboli, E4m pass, Akeri, and Ddnoli. 

In the sea coast villages of Aranda, Kalna, and Chendvan are 
small native craft used chiefly for fishing at the mouths of the rivers, 
and for carrying passengers and such goods as rice and cocoanuts. 
Varying in size from fths to If-ths of a ton, carrying from four to 
twenty passengers, and costing from £1 to £20 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 200), 
some are fishing boats, machhvds^ with a lateen sail, and others are 
rowing boats, donis and hodis, the hodi dug out of a mango tree and 
the doniB built of planks by village carpenters. Except ropes, which 
ai^e brought from Bombay, the sails, masts, and other parts of the boats^ 
gear are locally manufactured. 

Under the supervision of the inspector of post offices Konkan 
division, there are seven post offices at V^di, Binda, Kud^, Amboli, 
Akeri, Nernr, and Kas41, Of these, those at V^di and Kuddl are 
head offices ; that at Banda a sub-post office ; and those at Amboli, 
Akeri, Nerur, and Kasai branch post offices. The yearly salary of 
the deputy postmasters in charge of the head offices varies from 
£Sfi to £60= (Rs, 860 -Rs. 600), of the sub-postmasters from £18 to 
£24 (Rs. 180-Rs. 240), and of the branch postmasters from £12 to 
£18 (Rs. 120 - Rs. 180) . .The branch office at Amboli is in charge of 
a schoolmaster who is yearly paid £6 (Bs. 60). Por delivery o£ 
letters at important stations there are four postmen, each with a 
yearly salary of £9 12^. (Rs. 96). Village letters are delivered by 
seven village postmen, four of whom with yearly salaries varying' 


^ Burins the ten years ending 1S7S the average yearly sums of £545 (Es. 5450) 
and £473 (Rs. 4370) were realised from the Amboli and Eto Gk4t tolls. 
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from £9 12^. to £12 (Rs. 96 - Rs* 120) are paid froni tie Imperial post 
establishment, while the remaining three, divided into two gi‘ades, 
the first with a yearly salary amounting to £10 16s. (Rs. 108) and 
the second to £12 (Rs. 120), are paid from provincial services. In 
1878 the collections on this account amounted to £195 (Rs. 1950), 
and the amount of postage stamps sold was £126 (Rs, 1260). 

Before the establishment of Portuguese power (1610), Savant- 
vMi was the highway of a great traffic, and Banda was a place of 
much trade and wealth. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries trade suffered much from the rivalry of the Portuguese, and 
in the disturbances of the eighteenth century it almost entirely 
disappeared. Since the establishment of order under the British 
(1818), though it is still a place of small commerce, local trade has 
greatly developed, and merchants have it is said increased fivefold. 
The hulk of the trade is a through traffic in hemp, cotton, and grain 
from the Southern Mardtha Country to Vengurla. Cotton, gram, 
and wheat are brought from the Southern Mar^tha Country on pack 
bullocks by caravans of Lamdns, who pass down to the coastd 
Groceries and spices brought from Bombay by steamers touching 
at Vengurla, are in considerable demand, but the import trade is 
small. In wholesale transactions alh purchases are for ready money. 
In retail dealings the sellers keep a running account with their 
customers which is settled at short intervals. 

The ordinary course of trade, the export through SavantvMi of 
the grain and other field produce of the Deccan and Southeim 
Mdratha districts, was, during the famine of 1876-77, changed into a 
great import of food grains from Bombay and Kathiawar through 
Vengurla. The details are : 

AmMi Pass Trade, 1875^76 and 1876^77. 


Descriptiok. 

Up. 

Down 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Lntden carts 

10,661 

40,181 

11,992 

5577 

Empty „ 

1039 

1086 

91 

39,517 

Laden bullocks 

12,460 

10,250 

12,774 

10,417 


The local exports are cocoanuts, flax, betelnufc, m^yi^obaians, 
cocoanut fibre, cashewnuts, black peppex% hoham, and | little coffee. 

The imports are metals and Europe piece goods from Bombay"; 
sugar, dates, spices of all kinds, salt-fish, and cocoanut oil from the 
coast; wheat, millet, Indian millet, Oajanus indious, mttg, 
Phaseolus radiatus, udid^ Phaseolus mungo, molasses, garlic, onions, 
tobacco, snuff, opium, cotton, indigo, and all kinds of native cloth 
from title Deccan ; and fruit, paper, poultry, and candles from Goa. j 


yieided from £200 to 

£300 (Es, 2000 -E». SQOO) from a toM of id, levied from each bullock. 
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Tlie town of Savanfcvadi is well known for the manufacture of fancy 
articles^ such as embroidered or simple caskets^ fans^ and baskets 
of vdlcb or hhashhas grass, ^ hornwork, lacquered toys and furniture, 
playing cards, gcmjiphtis^ and smoking hubble-bubbles, giidgudis. 
Of these the grass caskets, fans, and baskets are prepared by men of 
the Jingar caste, who forty years ago were employed as saddlers, 
sheath-makers, and arin-polishers. The articles are tastefully 
ornamented with gold or silver thread, spangles, talc, green beetles’ 
wings, satin, velvet, and peacock’s feathers. The ornamental lace 
and feather work was introduced about thirty years ago, perhaps 
at the suggestion of vsoiiie British officers stationed in Vadi. The 
caskets, of different shapes and about two feet long feet broad and 
I of a foot high, cost from £2 lOs. to £15 (Rs. 25 - Rs. 160) a pair ; 
fans, with or without handles, cost from 3d. to £10 {annas 2- 
Rs. 100) a pair j and baskets, also with or without handles, cost from 
Is. to £1 {annas 8 - Rs. 10) a pair. Table lamp-stands, also of vdla, 
grass, cost from 4s. to £1 lOs. (Rs. 2 - Rs. 15) a pair. Except velvet 
which is brought from Panjim in Goa, and talc, peacock’s feathers, 
and vdla grass, which can be had in Vadi territory, all the materials 
required for this industry are imported from Bombay. The Jingars, 
about seventy-five in number, are not well-to-do. They work only 
for about eight months in the year, as in the rains the articles 
cannot be easily dried, and communication with Bombay and other 
places is almost stopped. The demand is limited chiefly for export 
to Europe. 

Horn work is prepared by a few Hindu carpenters. Formerly 
horns were used only for dropping water over idols and for keeping 
gunpowder. Improvements were made about thirty years ago, and 
from thirty to tliirty-flve different articles^ are now ofered for sale. 
The horns are partly found in Vadi and partly brought from 
Malabar. Their price varies from Is. to 4s. {annas 8 - Rs. 2). The 
left horn is more useful than the right as a water-horn in religious 
ceremonies, and fetches a higher price. The demand for the articles 
is less than it was ten years ago. 

The making of lacquered toys and furniture was introduced 
about forty years ago by men of the Chitdri caste. A full set of 
toys, costing from 14s. to £2 (Rs. 7 - Rs. 20), is generally, in the 
month of Shrdvan ( August - September), sent with other articles. 


^ Andropogon. muricatiira. The roots only are used. 

2 The chief of these articles are : polished horns, from Ss. to £l (Es. li - Rs. 10) 
each ; lotuses, Icai^ahi from &s. to £1 lO*'. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 15) each ; caskets for keeping 
idols, SQ^mpmUot from . 45. to 145. (Rs. 2 - Rs. 7) each ; other caskets from 2s. to lOs. 
(Re. 1 - Rs. 5) ; cups from 25. to IO5. (Re. 1 - Rs. 5) a pair ; trays, from 4s. to Ms. 
(Rs. 2 - Rs. 7) each ; small boxes, from £1 to £3 (Bs. 10 r Rs. 30) each ; handles for 
walking sticks, from I5. to 145. {mmas 8 - Rs. 7) ; small lamps, nirdnjms, from 25. to 
12s, (Re. 1 - Rs. 8) a pair ; stools, from 85 . to £1 45. (Rs. 4 - Bs. 12) each ; writing boxes, 
halamddm^ from £1 lOs. to £5 (Rs, 15 - Rs. 50) each ; knife handles, 3d to 25 , [annas 2- 
Re. 1) each ; wrist chains, from 10s. to £1 lOs. (Rs. 5 - Rs. 15) a pair ; neck chains, 
from £1 lOs, to £3 (Rs. 15 - Rs, SO) each ; watch chams, from Ss. to £2 (Rs. 4 - Rs. 20) 
each ; combs, from Is. to 45. [annas 8 - Rs. 2) each j spoons, to 2s. [annm 4 « Re. 1) 
each ; tumblers, from 25. to 10s. (Re. 1-Rs. 5) each ; but&ns, from l^d to Is. [annas 1 - 8) ; 
* flower stands, from lOs. to £2 (Rs. 5 - Rs, 20) each ; antelopes, goats, cows, oxen, and 
buflaloes, from 125. to £3 (Rs, 6 * Es. SO) a pair | and elephants, from £1 to £3 
(Rs. 10 - Rs, 30) a pair. 
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as a present to newly married girls by tbeir fatliers-in-law. Low 
wooden stools, pdtSy used especially at dinner time, and cradles, 
pdlnds^ are also prepared in large numbers. The stools cost from 
2s, to £1 (Be. 1 - Es. 10) and the cradles from 10s. to £1 lO^. (Rs. 5 - 
Rs, 15). Hed^ Adina cordifolia, and jackwood, generally used in 
making these articles, are found in abundance in Vadi, and tha 
lac and colouring* stufi is brought from Bombay. The demand for 
this lacquered woz’k is small. 

Round playing cards, ganjiphds, are also prepared by the Ohitaris. 
These are of two kinds, huhumi or changhmichaniy with ninety-six 
and dashdvtdri mth 120 cards. They were first prepared in V"adi 
abont the year 1760, and cost from 2,9. to £2 (Re. 1-Rs. 20) the 
set. Another kind, with fifty-two cards, costs from 29. to IO 9 . (Re. 1 • 
Rs. 5). The paper required is brought from Kolhapur. Besides 
the Ohitaris, who are about twenty-two in number and who have 
been doing the work for many years past, a few Marathas, Shimpis, 
and Vanis have also taken to it. Some of these have small capitals, 
and some are hired workmen. Though a good many are sent to 
Bombay and to the upoountry districts, the demand falls short of 
the supply* 

Smoking hubble-bubbles, gudgiidis^ consist of four parts, the 
cocoanut shell, hela^ the standing tube, meru^ the tobacco bowl, 
chilimj and the pipe, nali. The cocoanut shell, hela^ is polished and 
ornamented sometimes with silver ; the standing tube, meru, and 
pipe, nali^ are made of wood and show considerable skill. The 
whole apparatus costs from IO9. to £1 IO9. (Re. 1 - Rs. 15). 

Till February 1880, when they were closed by an arrangement 
with the British Government, there were salt pans at Ajgaon and 
Araunda about fifteen miles south-west of Vadi. The supply was 
small, hardly enough to meet the local demand. 

Yearly fairs are held at Akeri in March, at Talavna in February, 
and at Tulas in May. They are on a small scale, attended only by 
people from the neighbouring villages. 
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Among tlie materials for tlie early history of the Konkan, the 
inscriptions that belong specially to Sdvantv^di and its immediate 
neighbourhood show that dnring the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, the Oh^lukyas ruled over Sdvantv^di.^ In the tenth 
century (933, S. 865), the rulers were Yddavs.^ In the thirteenth 
century (1261), the Ghalukyds, ruling from Kalydn, were again in 
power.® At the close of the fourteenth century (1391), Vddi was under 
an ofScer of the Vijayanagar dynasty, whose head-quarters were at 
Goa,^ and about the middle of the fifteenth (1436), it formed part 
of the territory of a powerful local Brdhman dynasty.^ 

On the establishment of their power at the close of the fifteenth 
century, Sdvantvddi became part of the territory of the Bijdpur 
kings. Under a chief styled the Desdi of Kuddl, the district was 
distributed among five divisions, two extra divisions, 

haryats^ one sub-division, vildyai,^ twelve petty divisions, tarafs/ 
and one port.^^ 

About the middle of the sixteenth century (1554), one Mang 
Savant, revolting from, Bijapur, tried to establish himself as an 
independent chief. Making Hodavda, a small village six miles from 
Vadi, his head-quarters, Mang Savant defeated the Bijapur troops 
sent against him, and till his death maintained his independence. 
So great a name did he gain for courage and skill, that on his 
death he was deified, and his shrine, math^ is still to be seen at 
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1 The Ch^lukya inscriptions are, the grant of the Kochra village by Pulikesi I., 
probably about ihe middle of the sixth century (Bom. Gov. Sel. X-^New Series, 233) ; 
(2) the grant of the village of JECundivatak by Mangal, the second son of Pulikesi, 
probably about 580 (Ind. Ant. VII. 163 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 195) ; (3) a grant, 
probably about the beginning of the seventh century, by the Queen Consort of 
Ohandraditya, the elder brother of Vikram^dity a I, (Ind. Ant. VIT. 163 and VIII. 45, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 183); (4) a grant dated 705 (8.627), by Vijayiditya, the son of 
Vinaydditya (Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 206).'" 

2 The inscription is a metal plate grant by the V^dav prince, Govind of the 

village of Lohugrdm in the district of JRdmpur (Bom. Gov, Sel. X. 249), The village 
and district named have not been identified. According to dervis (Konkan, 81), in the 
twelfth century the Bes4i of Sdvantv^idi, the most northern of the PAligdr chiefs,* 
overran the whole of the Konkan, ® Bom, Gov, Sel, X. 250, 

^ Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 251. The grant was of the village of Kochra within Sdvant* 
vddi limits. According to Jervis (Konkan, 63) , in 1347, all except the south districts 
of Bhonda, Maneri, Pedna, Bicholi, and Silnkhli were nominally under the Bahxrania 
(1347 » 1512). The extreme south was under Vijayanagar, 

® Bitto, 298, A king of Sdvantvi^di, a very learned Jain, is mixed up with a Bei- 
gaum legend (Ind. Ant. IV, 140). The story gives no clue Ikj the probable date. 

^ The five divisions were, Phonda, Maneri, Fedna, BichoH, and Sjinkldi. 

^ The two extra divisions, IcarydU^ were'Htor and P^tgaon. 

® The sub-division, vildyat^ was Biinda. 

Of the twelve petty divisions, tarafs^ three, Manohar, Talavda, and Mdngaon were 
in V^di ; two, Ajgaon and Sdntarda in B^da ; four, Pit, Haveli, Kalsuli, and Bordava 
in Kudil ; and three, Miland, Varid, and Masura in the territory transferred to the 
British Government in 1812*13, The port was Vengurla. 
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Hodavda. successors, unable to maiDtoin tlieir iuclepeudeuce, 

again become feudatories of tbe Bijtlpur kings. On tlie detdiue of 
Bijapur power in tbe early years of tke sov'enteenth century (1G27), 
Pbond Sava-iiPs soiiKbein Savant, who held part of the Vbkli country 
in grant, jdglm\ made himself independent. In 1640, Khem was 
succeeded by his son Som Savant, who, after ruling for eighteen, 
months, was succeeded by his brother Lakham Savant. This chief, 
in a predatory incursion, made captive the Kudal Desai,^ put him 
to death, and seized his lands." Shortly after, when Sliivaji^s 
power seemed in the ascendant (1650), Lakham Savant tendered liim 
his allegiance, and was confirmed as Sar Desai of the whole south 
Konban. In a second treaty (1659) it w^as settled that one-half of 
the revenue should belong to Shivaji and be collected by his 
agents, and the other half, exclusive of his rights as deslmnildi, 
should remain to Lakham. Under the terms of this treaty Lakham 
became bound to garrison the forts and to keep a body of 3000 
infantry ready for service. Eepenting of this alliance and not 
abiding by the terms of the treaty,® Lakham renewed his allegiance 
to Bijapur. In May 1660, Baji Phasalkar, one of Shiv^ijPs earliest 
followers, fought a drawn battle with the Vadi commander 
Kay Savant, in which both were slain.^ In 1662, Shivaji defeated 
Lakham’ s army, overran Vadi, and forced the chief to throw 
himself on his mercy.^ Prom political and family motives, for the 
Savants like himself belonged to the Bhonsla family, Shivaji 
reinstated Lakham under promise that he would always live at 
Kud^il, neither build nor repair forts, and entertain no large body 
of troops. Dying in 1665, Lakham was succeeded by his brother 
Phond S4vant, who, after ruling for ten years, was (1675) succeeded 
by his son Khem Savant. This chief by helping the Moghals in their 
struggles with Shivdji, and making frequent raids across the Goa 
frontier, considerably increased his territory. Afterw^ards (1707), 
supporting Shivaji’s grandson Shihu in his contest with the Kolluipur 
chief, he was confirmed in his possessions. About this time he is 
described as a soldier of fortune, with 7000 or 8000 men and two 
pirate grabs, fighting for the chief who paid him best.® Dying in 
1 709 without male issue, Khem was succeeded by his nephew Phond 
S4vant, Though a lover of peace Phond Savant’s rule was much 
dsiturbed by land wars with Kolhapur and Goa, and by sea fights 
with Angria. In 1730, so much did their commei'ce suffer from 
Angria’s attacks, that the British Government formed an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the SavantsJ They agreed that neither 
should attack the ships of the other; that British wrecks should 


^ From this time till iia about 1670 they made TMi their head-quarters, the Sdvants 
were styled chiefs of. ICuddl. 

^ According to the Hindu codes, Brahman murder being a very heinous crime, the 
present ruling family has been, ever since the Kud4i Des4i’s death, considered obnoxious 
to the vengeance of the spirit of the murdered Desii. As the Besii’s spirit is 
particularly excited by the use of the Kudil seal, the Savants have always employed 
a 3Br4hman to seal their state papei^. Bom. Gov, Sel. X 154, 

l>hf, 75, 76* ' ^ Grant Duff, 61. ® Grant Duff, 84. ' 

® Hamilton’s Hew Account, 1, 208. 

^ He k.^tyle^ Fonde Saunt, Sar. Des4i of Kud4L Aitchison’s Treaties, IT. 439. 
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receiv'e all aid a.nd assistance^ that their ports should be open 
and free to ea-ch other for trade; that they should join, to attack 
the sons of Kanhoji Angria ; and that the British should supply 
the Sar Desai mth warlike stores and artilleryd About this time 
(1730)^ Nag Sayant, Phond SavanPs second son^ taking the Hera 
and Ohandgad'^ districts above the Sahyadris, established a post at 
Chandgad^ and built the fort of Gandharvagad. Phond Savant^ s latter 
years were full of troubles. His eldest son Nar Savant rebelled 
and was slain in a skirmish. And so keenly did Phond Savant feel 
his son^s death, that appointing his young grandson Rdmchandra 
Savant his heir, he retired into private life and died in 1787. 

Daring Ramchandra’s minority, the state was managed by Hs 
uncle Jay 2 *am Savant, a man of great strength and courage. In 
spite of his good g^ualities, Jayram SdvanPs management was at 
first unsuccessful. Angria took Bhagvantgad and Bharatgad, crossed 
the Kudai river, defeated him at Bambardi, captured Shivram Savant 
his brother, and compelled the Yadi state to cede two-fifths of the 
Salshi revenue. At the same time the Portuguese seized five of the 
southern districts, together with the fort of Yashvantgad. Jayr^m’s 
reverses did not last long. In 1745 the five districts were I'ecovered, 
and for a time Bardes also was taken. Three years later (1748), 
Tulaji Angria was defeated with heavy loss at Kudai,^ pursued as 
far as Sangva near Ratn%iri, and his country laid waste. Bharatgad 
and the districts between the^ Kudai and the Garnar rivers were 
recovered, and a third raid of Angria^s was successfully beaten off. 
Shortly after, Jayrto quarrelled with his nephew, and retiring in 
disgust to Kudai, died there in 1753, 

Two years later (1755), his nephew Ramchandra died, and was 
succeeded by his son Khem Savant the Great. In 1768, Khem 
married Lakshmibai, daughter of Jay^ji Sindia and half sister of 
Mah^ddji Sindia, and through their influence received from the 
Emperor of Delhi the title of Raje Bahadur,^ About this time 
British commerce suffered severely from the- attacks of Yadi 
and Kolhapur pirates. In 1765 (7th April), an expedition under 
Major Gordon and Captain Watson of the Bombay Marine, 
captured the fort of Yashvantgad or Redi, and changed its name 
to Port Augustus. Khem Sivant, ^the Bhonsla,^ agreed, on 
receiving back Redi fort, to cede the lands between the Karli and 
Sdlshi rivers, from the sea to the SahyMris; to pay £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) for war expenses ; t6 let British merchants pass 
freely ; to keep no navy ; and in the event of a war with the 
Marathas, to help the British.® This treaty was broken almost as 
soon as it was signed, and next year (1766) the Bombay Govern- 


^ The treaty is given in full in Aitchison’s Treaties, 4S&-440* 

® The Chandgad district was afterwa^’ds lest. ^ 

» In remembrance of this victory his state kettledrum, mh&t, is still beaten m the 
palace at V4di. 

4 According to Grant Buff (40), the Sdvants got this title from the Bij4pur kings, 
in whose wars against the Portuguese they distinguished themselves as commanders 
of infantry. ® Aitchison’s Treaties, lY. 440. 
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ment sent Mr. Mostyn to make a fresh settlement, A second treaty 
was concluded, which, among other terms, bound the chief" to 
furnish two hostages, and to cede the fort of Vengurla to the British 
for thirteen years, or during such further time as the war indemnity 
amounting to £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) remained unpaid.^ Soon after 
the treaty was concluded the hostages escaped ; and the Vadi chief 
successfully frustrated all attempts to collect the Yengurla revenue. 
In 1780, at the end of the thirteen years, the Vadi govei-nment 
demanded Yengurla, and on its being refused, the fort was attacked 
and taken. ^ Two years before (1778), the Kolhapur chief, envious 
of Khem Savant’s honours and independence, overran the state • 
captured the fort of Gandharvagad ; and forced from Khem Sdvant 
the cession of one-third of the Sidland and Yarad revenue, and of 
a fixed yearly sum from Pat and Haveli. Shortly after (1783) 
through the influence of Sindia, the Delhi Emperor granted the Vadi 
chief the peacock’s feather, the symbol of independence. Enraged 
at this further advancement, the Kolhapur chief sending an amy 
against YSdi, assaulted, but failed to take the post of Akeri. Three 
years later (1787), another attack from Kolhapur was more successful 
The forts of Narsinggad, Nivti, and Yengurla fell, and to save 
it, bidhgad had to be made over to Madhavr4v Peshwa. Getting 
help from the Portuguese, for which he had to pay by the cession 
of the Phonda district, Khem Savant drove back the Kolhapur 
troops, and recovered Nivti and Yengurla. In 1793, the Peshwa 
restored Si^gad, and about the same time, through Sindia’s 
influence, Kolhapur gave back the fort of Bharatgad. Eurther 
reverses were in store for Khem Savant. In 1803, the Portuguese 
overran and permanently annexed the districts of Dicholi. sinkli 
Pedna, and Phonda. ’ 

On Khem Savant’s death in 1803, as he left no male heir ^ 
the succe^ion was disputed by his two cousins, Som and Shriram 
bayaut. Open hostilities went on for about a year, when (1804) 
bom S4vant and all his sons, except Phond Savant, were 
blookaded at Yadi, and the fort catching fire, perished in the flames, 
a , ona bavant, the surviving son, unable to cope with Shriram 
bavant, retired to Kolhdpur. Here he was treated with much respect 
md mth the help of a body of Kolhapur troops, seized the town of 
Kndal ^d laid the country waste. On this the regent Lakshmib4i 
one of Khem Savant’s widows, agreed that Phond Savant should 
return to Yai and be restored to his father’s rights. On hS 
Sri™,? Sav^t had so mimh influence with Lakshmibai, that 
bhriram Savant, after secunng Hanmantgad and Bdnda for his two 
illegitimate sons, was forced to leave Yddi. Two years later (1805) 
defeating a joint attack by Phond S4vant and D^g^bdi, Shriram 
Savant entered Vadi in triumph, imprisoned his opponents and 
St dSd “isSfi^ R4mchandra as chief. Sh^dm 
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After his deaili tlie Kolliapnr cMef^ seeing tike distracted 
state of Vadij attacked and canned the foi4s of Bkaratgad and 
Nivtij and established the port of Nandngad. In 1807, 
Phond Savant, who, since 1805, had taken refuge at Kudal, 
returned to Vadi. The government directed by Eamchandrarav, 
Durgabai'^s brother, canned on incursions to the gates of Malvan, 
laid in ashes the village at the Malvan pass, and recovered the 
forts of Yashvantgad and Nivti. To repel these depredations the 
Kolhapur chief took the field in person, defeated the Yadi army at 
Chaukuli, and blockaded the capital. In 1808, the Yadi government 
called in the aid of Appa Desai Nepanikar, who sent a force ta 
raise the siege of Yadi, and by invading Kolhapur, forced the chief 
to retire. On his withdrawal, the Nepani general took possession 
of the whole Yadi territory^ placed Lakshmibai and her adopted son 
under surveillance, and took the forts of Yashvantgad, Yengurla, and 
Nivti. Still Phond Savant by no means gave up hopes of recoveringhis 
power. Conspiring with Lakshmibm and Durgabai, he produced the 
murder of the young chief, and shortly after, by ill-treatment, caused 
the death of Lakshmibai, and rejecting Durgabai^s claims to be regent, 
attacked and defeated the Nepani army, and established himself as 
ruler. During these years of disorder the Yadi ports again swarmed 
with phates. So severely did British commerce suffer, that in 1812. 
{October 8}, Phond Savant was forced to enter into a treaty, ceding- 
Yengurla fort to the British and engaging to give up all his vessels 
of war.^ 

Soon after the conclusion of this treaty, Phond Savant died, 
and as his son Khem Savant or Bapu Saheb was a minoiv 
Durgabai was appointed regent. In 1813, Durgabai seized the forts 
of Bharatgad and Narsinggad, which some few years before had been 
wrested from Yadi by Kolhapur. The British had, meanwhile, 
guaranteed to defend Kolhapur teiTitory against all attacks, and as 
Durgabai obstinately refused to give up the forts, a British force under 
Colonel Dowse recaptured them and restored them to Kolhapur. 
In consequence of Durgabai’ s refusal to cede the Kolhapur foi'ts and 
to exchange some districts north of the Kudal river for the lands 
held by the British south of that river, war was declared and the 
districts of Yarad and Maland seized. At this time the widow of 
Shriram Savant caused fresh troubles by putting forward a person 
who claimed to be Ramchandra Savant, who, she alleged, had not 
been murdered in 1807, Her cause found many supporters who 
moved about the country plundering on their own account. Such 
mischief did they do that many of the people, leaving their homes, 
sought safety in British and Portuguese territory.^ Durgabai, 
now brought to great straits, offered to adjust all causes of quarrel, 
if the British Grovernment would interfere on her behalf'. Her 

^ Supplementary articles, abeolntely ceding Kedi and Nivti, abstaining from 
hostilities with other states, and submitting all disputes to the arbitration of the 
British Government, which in return guaranteed the ehief^s possessions against* 
ail foreign powers, were intended to be inserted. But as these terms were thoughil 
to interfere with the Peshwa’s authority over they were abandoned! 

4itchi»o»’'s Treaties, I Y ^ Hgwto’s of E. 21. 
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proposals were declined. But even without British help her party 
were again successful, and order was for a time restored. In 1817^ 
in consequence of a Portuguese raid into Usap, the Portuguese fort 
of Tirakol was plundered. In revenge the Portuguese attacked 
Redi, but after a fruitless siege of twenty-seven days, were forced 
to withdraw. About this time the Vadi nobles who held the forts 
of Banda, Nivti, and Redi, became unmanageable, set the chiefs 
authority at naught and plundered in all directions, including the 
surrounding British territories. 

During the final British war with the Peshwa (1817), Durgahai 
threatened to invade British territory, and tried her best to aid the 
Peshwa’s cause. Even after the Peshwa’s overthrow her raids into 
Bntish territory did not cease. War against Savantvadi could be nut 
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nn the military ihad from Veugurla to the Earn pass were Chap^ VIL 
transferred to the British, and two years later (1838) transit duties History, 
were abolished and the whole of the Vadi customs made the property ^ 

of the British Goyermiient. Meanwhile Khem Savant s aSaii^ went i8i2-1867. 
from bad to worse. His carelessness and misrule provoked another 
outbreak. The British were called in, and deposing Khem Savant, 
took the management of the state into their own hands. ^ 

A Political Superintendent was appointed and a military force 
known as the Savantvadi Local Corps, under the command ot 
British officers and maintained at the expense of ® ^ 
organized. The turbulent nobles several times rebelled, in liwy, 
some malcontent state servants, losei-s by reductions m pookc 
expenditure, went to Goa, and from Goa twice invaded Vadi, 
succeeding on one occasion in surprising Vddi fort and carrying oft 
the chief and his family. These disturbances were soon represred, 
and order was established, grievances redressed, and pomic 
expenditure curtailed. So successful _ was the management tnat 
before long the British troops were entirely withdrawn. 

Order and progress lasted fora few years only. In 1844, the 
Political Superintendent heard from Belgaum that a serious 
disturbance had broken out in Kolhdpur. Measures 1° 

prevent the insurgents from tampering with Vhdi 
watch the people of Manohar fort who were suspected of bemg leaay 
to ioin the disturbance. In spite of these precautions, the people 
Manohar openly espoused the rebel cause, made raids into me coun y 
round, burnt houses and villages, and had ^ 

Sdvantvadi Local Corps. A detachment under Major 
against the insurgents at Manohar, was threatened on y 

a large body of rebels. The enemy’s strength 
insurgents attacked the village of Dukanvddi, 

quantity of grain, and threatened the Peop^e wdk viol^ce A.^ 
disorder was now widespread, help was sought froi 
Cplonel Outram, then on special duty^ at Kolte and^^ 
detachment of four companies ot the Kth 
sent to Vadi. They were met by a body of 
Akeri pass, and after a few days’ skirmishing. ^ “ n 

them out? Phond S4vant, one of the leading 
respected by the British Government, with ks eight 
rebel cause! His example was followed by Saheh f e heir 

apparent, who, joining, the rebel camp pnder ^ 1 f gltish 

began to issue orders^ and in spite of tlm round® 

officers, succeeded in collecting revenue from the villages roma. 

Emboldened by their success, the rebels marched agmns p 

but were soon dispersed. They next tned, hut without succeg, to 

, ; win oyer the native officers of the Tenth Eegimeni 
’ :to pS down the revolt had failed. In 1845, tie whole counbiy 

I AitoUsohs Treaties, IV. 436 458. , . = Servi^ Bewrd 

8 The secret cause of WSihebs to conuait Mnwelf, 

wife of Phond SAvant. Her object was to get Anw Weo w 
aftd thus clear the way for her son s succession to the 
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VIL was in disorder, even close to military forts there w^s rm ^r. ■> 

person or property. The wild wooded^ chanetpv If ®®G»wty of 

.nt IV., offendersmost difficult. Martial Lv was prSnJf 

167. Strong detachments, one of them imrlp,. r i 

,,,, stationed inWent part of ae disSct l“ sffi e S 

~res the insurLtion for a lime mad^Ltd In 
Subhana Nikam, a notorious leader, escaping from Belo-alm^^^ 

slhlfrsf h“aded a°Sy^1’insSi^ntrcolE ofSa 

ri p3uIT::“^ British liS oTiS 

hTear Rangna o^SrpT^rV^il 

body of msurgents; at Patia the rebels met with I ,1 
reverse ; and Colonel Outram -iffapf,’ another severe 

fort, olo8.Iy p™„ed tta S™^ SI ph 
The spirit of the rerolt was broken “5 territory, 

promise of pardon deserted m common people, on 

homes, and the lexers souo-ht safe?v^’'®tv returned to their 
Several applications were male to the^oTiH^ Portuguese limits, 
the „bel8 from taking d. “ter !„*£ tertC'To? th*° 

ment refused to give them un At loot • govern- 

fngitives joined in petitionina- the Rml’i “ ninety-two of the 
them a pardon and aLw theSffo ^ 

on the recommendation of tbo homes. In 1848, 

fi^e of the rebels, among^fen^lunf'S^TIf^TT*^®’"*' 

Des|is, and fou^ s“S\rd “ SiSn 

on furnishing good conduct sem^tf ii f Savant were, 
Saheb’s claims on the Vadi state fo return. All Anna 

settled at Vadi with a months ^ He ^as 

after the sons and grandson of Pber.d q i shortly 

monthly pittance of fos. (Rs 5). ^ ^“o'^ed a 

th^iMoo^ne oTM-’.sr 

Government in annexing his dominiour! 1,0 British 

supported by a fixed allowance a.na ih^l f ® should be 

should remain in British hani^o n ^^^8;gemenfc 

chief and hie eom PhSd ('857), the 

foyal to the British Government show-ed themselves 

aud those of his sons who were ’nof focfode^d fL^th^*^ P^ondSfivant 

S’ =t“ 

teverd of the Bei^^am viB®4rrdl^tt”C ho"S 
bISP'S”™? to protect his aabieot,Ld°fr'SV.“‘'^“ revenae. 
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Salieb was pardoned and recognised as heir. In 1867, on the death 
of his father, Phond bavant siicceededd His feeble character and 
fondness for opium made it unsafe to trust him with power. To 
prevent mismangeinent, he was required to accept the scheme of 
administration introduced by the British Government, to refrain, 
except with the previous sanction of the paramount power, from 
making any organic changes, and to submit for approval the name 
of any one whom he wished to appoint minister. 

In 1869, before these terms were formally concluded, Phond 
Savant _ died, leaving the present chief Raghunath S4vant a 
child six years old. During his minoriiy the administration 
has been in the hands of the British Government. In 1877, 
the young chief, who had before been studying with the Kolhapur 
R4ja, was sent to the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. In the same 
year (1877), Sdvantvadi was included among the minor states of 
the Bombay Presidency that were placed under the control of the 
Commissioner of the Southern Division. The appointment of a 
judicial assistant was made permanent, and the post of native 
assista,nt, da^ftarddr^ was abolished and his duties transferred to 
a minister, kdrbhd/i-i, whose office was revived. In 1878, the young 
Sar Desai received in full Darbar the Delhi banner sent by the 
Viceroy in commemoration of the assumption of the title of 
Empress of India. In 1879, he was married to the daughter of the 
late Khanderav Gaikwar of Baroda. 

The chief, a Hindu of the Mardtha caste, is entitled to a salute of 
nine guns._ The family have a patent allowing adoption, and in point 
of succession follow the rule of primogeniture. Besides an infantry 
corps 436 strong, he maintains three guns and twenty horsemen. 

The family tree of the Yddi chiefs is as follows : 

Phond Savant. 

(I.) Kliem Savant t (died 1640). 


(II.) Som sivant (died 1641). (III.) Lakham^ S5,v»nt (died 1665). 


(IV.) Phond Savant I. 
^died l 67 o). 


(V.) Khem SS-vant 11. 
(died 1705)), 


NSr S4vanfc. 

(VI.) Phond savant 11, (died 1707), 


I i L 

NILr Savant. dfayr&m S&vant Som S4vant. 

" I""' '■■■■(died 1750).'"' ■ " 

(VII.) Eamcbandra Stvant I. 

(died 1755). 


(VIII.) Khem mmt III. 
(died 1603), 


(IK.) BS,mchandva S5,varttIL 
(^ed 1608). 


(K.) Phond savant IH, 
(died 1812). 

(XI.) Khem Wmnt IV. 
(died 1867). 

(XII.) Phond Want IV, 
(died 18^), 

(Xni.) Eaghnnath mm% 
(present Ohief^ 


Krishna SSvant. 

Shriram savanfc. 

Eamchandra Savant* 
(adopted by Khem 
Sdvant’8 widow, 
died 1808). 


(Tlie Boman numerals sliow tlie order of sucoession.) 


^ The prescribed present, mzcbfdna, was kvied from him* 
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The yearly cost; to the state of Tillage establisliments amounts 
to £695 (Bs. 6950);, of which £229 (Rs, 2290) are paid to Tillage 
headmen and £466 (Rs. 4660) to Tillage accountants. This 
represents a charge of £3 (Rs. 80) on each Tillage oi' 2f per cent of 
the entire land reTeiiiie, 

The earliest reTeniie system of which record I'emains is that of 
the Bij a pnr kings (1500-1670). Under their system the amount 
of the goYermnent demand depended on the quantity of seed used 
in sowing the different kinds of land. The crops were divided 
into wet i)dv8aJ% after-crops vidaly and irrigated gimvas. Other 
lands were hilly, hharady dongar or varkas. The goyernment share 
is said to have been originally one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole 
produce. The assessment on garden, hdgdyaty lands planted with 
cocoa and betelnuts was fixed on the number and prodnctiyeness 
of the trees. The money rate or assessment on each cocoaniit ti^ee 
represented about one-half of the gross produce. Betelnut or 
sufdri trees, of much more delicate growth, yielding from twelve to 
twenty shers, were taxed at one-third and in some cases as low as 
at one-fourth of the whole produce.^ 

Early in the eighteenth century (1715) the former rates were 
revised by a clerk named Ganordm. Under his arrangements wet rice 
land was divided into four classes. Of these, land of the first quality, 
shel, was taxed at one-sixth of the produce ; land whose crops required 
transplantation, Idmiy at one-eighth; poor land, hharady at one-tenth ; 
and hill lands and those which after one or two crops required to 
be left fallow, varkasy at one-twelfth of the produce. Irrigated, 
gimvaSy lands yielding one crop were taxed at one -eighth ; those 
yielding two crops at one-tenth of the produce ; and Ikovi lands 
yielding a dry season crop of ndchuiy Eleusine corocana, at one-twelfth. 
Of cocoanut lands the sea shore, veldg avy gardens were rated at two- 
fifths of the produce., and river bank,i5/mkipar, gardens at three-tenths. 
Irrigated, hula gar, lands paid one fourth, and lands watered by manual 
labour, dddgary about one-seventh. On betelnut lands the rates varied 
from one-sixth to one-eighth of the produce. Besides the assessment 
certain cesses which are still in existence were levied.^ In 1791, 
in part payment of the rice assessment, such articles as clarified 
butter, oil seeds, and pulse were taken. The object of this change 
was that those articles might be stored in the state granaries or 
supplied to the stud or to ships, or be available for the use of the 
chiefs family. In 1849, Ma^jor Jacob substituted cash for kind 
payments, and fixed rates of commutation on the average of prices 
. for seven years (1842 - 1849). 

There are four land tenures, state, alienated, rented, and 
■peasant-held. .State lands are of two kinds : crown lands, sheri 
'mihdnsy and private, hhdsgiy lands, the personal property of the chief. 


^ Jerris* Koukan, 101-103. 

® There are cesses on all lands includmg private, s7i<?nand Jchdsgi, Imdn, 

and on goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, native Christians, shopkeepers, paioters, 
milkmen, shwherds, sellers of opium, liquor, honey, wax, and fireworks, the 
producers of nax and catechu, and the rearers of pigs. 
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Tliese are managed by tbe district revenne officers^ and are by tbeni 
let to the bigbest bidder for a fixed term of j^ears. Alienated lands 
L, ai’e classed under three beads, grant incmi^ rent-free dastibdd^ and 
religious devsu. Grant, indm, lands, including d’umdia or lands 
belonging to the cbieFs relations, are held under deeds, sanads^ 
either in perpetuity or during the lifetime of tlie bolder, free of all 
state claims. Eent-free, dastibdd^ lands are rare. Though free from 
assessment they may be liable to the payment of certain cesses, 
Eeligious, devsu^ lands, assigned to temples and temple servants, are 
of two kinds, indm devsu, absolutely alienated, and det^su Immle, held 
subject to the payment of the government assessment. These lands are 
cultivated sometimes by the proprietors and sometimes by the state, 
and after deductions their produce is assigned for the use of the 
temple. The very few rented, kJioti^ lands are similar to those in 
Eatn%h*i. The khots, or nddkarnis as they are locally called, belong 
to the Gaud Brahman caste and are hereditary holders. They 
are revenue farmers, and in some villages which contain rice lands 
they are peasant-holders. Very few of them have groups of villages. 
The khots hold villages under a right locally known as palav, a term 
supposed by the Political Superintendent to be a corruption of the 
English word plough. Under this tenure, though there may be no 
grant confirming it, the kTiot is allowed to till a certain area of land 
as his own. They let hilly, varhaSi lands to their tenants-at-will, 
kevikulS) from whom they receive 2^. on every 240 pounds (Ee.l the 
khandi) of the produce, the amount of which is settled by estimate. 
The rent recoverable from peasant-holders is fixed. In khoii villages 
there are no under-holders between the peasant-holders, hhatelis^ 
and the tenants-at-will, hevikuU. Khots are allowed to recover 
only very limited and trifling cesses. They are accountants in their 
villages, and their estates are not divided among the co-sharers, 
but held in turn. They are not well off, but in good seasons their 
profits vary from ten to fifteen per cent above the government 
demand. 

Under-cultivators are of two classes, peasant-holders, MtaielL% and 
yearly tenants, hevihuls. The peasant-holders, who belong to almost 
all castes, are responsible to government for the assessment on their 
lands. Failing to pay they are ousted and their lands are sold. 
There are many khatelis in kuldrgi villages, but no village is 
entirely cultivated by them. Some of the khatelis are hereditary 
holders, xatanddrSj who live in towns and villages and pay their 
assessment direct to the revenue officials. Some of them have large 
holdings, which they till by the help of tenants engaged from the 
peasantry of the village. But as a rule their holdings have been 
greatly reduced by sub-division. In khoti villages, though older than 
the khots, the peasant-holders, khatelis, are very few and badly off. 
The other class of under-holders are yearly tenants, kevikuls, who 
every year make an agreement with the superior holder, either khot 
or khdteda/r, to pay a certain quantity of grain. They generally 
belong to the Maratha and Bhandari castes, but a few are native 
Clnistians and Musalm^ns. Most of them were originally peasant- 
holders, who have alienated their occupancy rights and rent lands 
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from the alienees or others. Beyond a fixed rent^ which is in 
kind on rice lands and in money on hilly and garden lands^ they 
do not pay any extra cesses. Varying according to the soil and 
the labour and manure used^ the rent is sometimes one-fourth^ 
sometimes one-third, and sometimes one-half of the whole crop. 
They do not wander from place to place, and seldom have any 
disputes with their landlords about rent. There is not enough 
competition among* them to enable the upper holders to exact rack- 
rents. 

The reyenue suiwey, begun in 1872, has been introduced into the 
Kudal and Vadi sub-divisions. Up to 1st April 1880, 361,580 
acres were surveyed, and 808,770 acres classified. In the Kudal 
division survey rates, guaranteed by the state for fifteen years, 
have been introduced and the villages classed into four groups. 
In the first group the maximum acre rates are, for rice land 18^. 
(Rs. 6|), hilly {amias 4), and garden, bdgdijat dgr% £1 4^. 
(Rs. 12 ) ; in the second group, for rice land 11^. (Rs* 5|}, 
hilly 4|i, [annas 3), and garden, bdgdgai dgriy £1 4^. (Rs. 12) ; 
in the thmd group, for rice land 96*. (Rs. 4|), hilly Zd. [annas 2), 
and garden, bdgdyat dongri, 166. (Rs. 8) j and in the fourth group, 
for rice land 86. (Rs. 4), hilly l^d. [annal), and garden, bdgdyat 
dongri^ 166. (Rs. 8). These assessment rates gave a yearly increase 
of £205 (Rs. 2050) to the state revenue. The total cost of the 
survey up to 31st March 1880 was £22,177 (Rs. 2,21,770). 

According to the present system of collecting the revenue, except 
in survey settled villages where the amount is fixed for a term of 
years according to the position of the field and the character of the 
soil, at harvest time a state officer comes to each village and with 
the headman and accountant he. goes to the different crown hill 
lands, estimates their total produce, fixes a half of the whole as 
the state due, and commutes this share to a certain sum of money. 
The value of the grain is then either paid to the state by the 
tenants at fixed market rates or it is sold to the highest bidder by 
public auction. If the husbandman refuses to pay, part of his grain 
is taken and sold for the benefit of the state, Village renters and 
peasant-holders seldom fail to pay the state demands. When they 
fail their property is semed and sold. If this is not enough, and 
if the defaulter is a peasant-holder, hhaiel% the occupancy right is 
sold, but this rarely happens. Superior holders are helped by the 
district revenue officers in recovering rent from their tenants. The, 
rent is collected by four instalments, in November, January, March, 
and May. The tenants pass bonds for arrears, and remissions are 
rarely granted. 

In 1878, seventeen estates were managed by the Political Supexun- 
tendent on behalf of minor proprietors, . sarddrs^ The aggregate 
income of thirteen of these estates, which were too poor to supply 
the minors with the necessaries of life, amounted in 1878 to £54 
(Rs. 540). The income of the four remaining estates, most of which 
are unencumbered, was £1913 (Rs. 19,130) and the expenditure 
"■£927 (Rs.. 0270). . . . 

■ , ^ Thm miaow are now being togM in Qowmimnt mhooK 
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Bispo RE 1 842, including rereuue courts empowered to tear rent 
suits, tLere were two civil tribunals, the Ctief’s court and the 
magistrate’s, mansrihd&’if, court. The Chiefs court, mth a bench of 
three judges,! decided all cases after consulting a council, ijaKc/t of 
persons of rank and influence, 'i'he magistrate, mcmmbddr, wa’s a 
police ofBcer who received petitions and forwarded them to the chief 
for disposal. In 1842 the Chiefs court was abolished, and a new court 
established under a single native judge, nydyddkiah, with jurisdiction 
over the Banda and Vadi divisions, and the town of Vadi.^ All suits 
were first brought before the Superintendent who referred them 
to the nyayadkish for investigation. Unless appealed against 
within thirty days his decree was final. In cases worth £50 
(Rs. 500) and upwards where he reversed the original decree, and of 
£100 (Es. 1000) and upwards where he confirmed it, an appeal if 
made within ninety days, lay from the Superintendent’s decision to 
Government. A fee was levied when payable by the plaintiff in 
proportion to the amount claimed, and when payable by the defendant 
iu proportion to the amount decreed. On suits withdrawn, one-half 
and on suits struck off,^froin one-half to two-thirds of the regular 
fee were levied. In 1858, a court, with jurisdiction over the whole of 
Kuddl and thirteen villages of Yadi, was established under a native 
subordinate judge, mttnsif. 

exercised original, and (me, that of 
the Political Superintendent, exercised appellate jurisdiction. The 
original courts were the court of the nym/ddMsh at Y'adi for the 
disposal of regular suits; the court of the subordinate judge, m-umsif 
a-t Aiidal^ for regular suits and small causes not excieeding £2 
(Es. 20) in value ; and the court of tlie judicial assistant political 
superintendent who, besides settling small cause suits® up to 
koO (Es. oOO), hears such appeals from the nydyddMsh and the 
munsif, as the Political Superintendent may transfer to him. 

The averap distance of villages from the nearest courts is eight 
miles, and the average number of suits filed during the five years 
ending 1878, was, including small cause suits, 2585 ; during the 'same 
period the average number of cases, including arrears, disposed of 

■ ^ this reason, known as the Tirdit court. 

Ullages in the Vidi division were not under the jurisdiction of 
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was 265b. The Jiigliest' utimber of cases filed was 282d in 1877^ 
and the lowest 2142 in 1878. Of cases disposed of the highest was 
2933 in 1877^ and the lowest 2545 in 1878. The a-verage number 
of appeals hied during the same five years was 130; of appeals 
decided either by the Political Superintendent or his judicial 
assistant^ 217 ; and the average value of suits £4 8s. (Ks. 44). 
During the same period, 874 applications for the execution of 
decrees were on an average disposed of. In 1878, the average 
duration of suits -was one month in the judicial assistants court ; 
two years in the court of the nydyddhish ; and in the mimsifs court, 
nine months in the case of regular suits and two in small causes. 
In 1878, the total sum realised from these courts amounted to 
£2065 (Rs. 20,650), and the charges to £1378 (Rs. 13,780). The 
proportion of suits to population was one suit to every eighty-nine 
persons. 

There is registration ^ enough to employ tvro sub -registrars and 
one chief registrar. These oiiicers are -distributed one at each of 
the three sub-divisions of Vadi, Banda, and Ku dal. The duties of 
the chief registrar, former!}?- performed by the secretary, daftarddr^ 
are now assigned to the state minister, kdrbhdri^ whose office is 
at Vadi. In 1878, the registration receipts amounted to £974 
(Rs, 9740) and the charges to £157 (Rs. 1670), leaving a balance of 
£817 (Rs. 8170). The number of documents registered was 3088, 
and the value of the total immovable property transferred was 
£32,029 (Rs. 3,20,290). 

In 1790 there were two magisterial tribunals, the court of the 
Chief and the court of the magistrate, maneabddr. In 1842 the 
state was divided into three parts, and each placed under a manager, 
kamdvisddr, who, besides hearing land and rent suits, was invested 
with magisterial powers of simple imprisonment up to twenty days and 
of fLm up to £1 10^% (Rs. .15), The constable, kotvdl^ of the town of 
V adi had like powers witliin its limits ; serious cases were transferred 
to the Political Superintendent, who decided them by the help of 
three assessors chosen from among the state officers or nobles, 
sarddrs. In 1870 the number of criminal courts wa>s raised from 
six to eight. At present (1878) there are seven criminal courts, 
that of the Political Superintendent exercising the powers of a 
Sessions Judge; of the assistant political superintendent having the 
powers of a first class magistrate; of the state minister, kwrhhaT% 
invested with the powers of a district magistrate ; and of the second 
class magistrates of the Vadi, Banda, and JKudal sub-divisions, and 
of the town of Vadi. In 1878, the Political Superintendent decided 
thirteen original and seventeen appeal cases, the district magistrate 
fourteen, and the second class magistrates 369. The most common 
offences are theft, hurt, housebreaking, criminal assault, and 
bi’each of trust. 

^ In 1875^ tbe registration department established by Kbem Sltyant Bhonsle in 
1833 was remodelled. Under the old registration system, sale deeds at the rate of 
five per cent, and mortgage deeds at the rate of 2J per cent, of the aggregate value 
of the property, were compulsory. Under the new system compulsory registration 
extends to deeds of gift, sale, partition, adoption, and wills. Xhe re^stration of bonds 
. is optional. 
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In 1834-35^ village headmen performed the duties of village 
constables. As all were unpaid they showed little energy^ and the 
Goa territory afforded every facility for criminals to a,TOid arrest. 
In 1889;, for the maintenance of order, the British G-overnment raised 
a local corps for service within the limits of the state. Besides this 
corps, the only police was a militia of grant-holding, sanadkm% 
sepoys who were required to serve one month in the year. In 1842, 
the state was divided into three districts, and each placed in charge 
of a police officer with a number of peons who acted as constables. 
In 1870, the corps was recognised as a police force, and a number of 
men were placed under the police officers of the several districts, 
for duties previously performed by messengers wffiose services were 
dispensed with. In 1874 three chief constables were appointed, and 
each placed in charge of a division, with a suitable number of 
head constables and constables stationed in twelve different posts, 
six in Vadi, three in Banda, and three in Kudai. At each station 
the party has eight or ten villages allotted to it. 

In 1878, the total strength of the Vadi local corps was 437, of 
whom seven were officers and 480 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. Of the total number of men in the local corps 152 were 
continuously employed on police duties. Except a small detachment 
furnished from the Sar Desai^s bodyguard, there is no mounted 
police. Taking 900 square miles as the area of the state and 
190,814 as its population, the strength of the Vadi police is one 
man to every 5*92 square miles and 1265 souls. In 1878, the total 
cost was £2957 (Es. 29,570) or £3 (Rs. 80) a square mile, or nearly 
3d. (2 annas) a head of the population. 

In 1878, the proportion of crime to population was one offence to 
every 370 persons, and the percentage of persons convicted was 
0*23 of the population. Of 640 accused persons, 453 or 70*7 per 
cent were convicted, and of £373 (Rs. 3733) worth of property 
alleged to have been stolen, £155 (Rs. 1549) or 41*5 per cent were 
recovered. 

Besides the lock-ups at Banda, Vadi, and Kudai, for prisoners 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment for a week, there is only one 
jail in the state. The Vadi jail, an old cramped native building of 
stone and mud, roofed with tiles and bamboos, is situated on the 
lowest level of the fort, and by the fort walls is almost entirely 
shut out from currents of air. The enclosure, containing six cells 
with one or two double-grated windows in each and fronted by an 
open space is 188 feet by 87. In 1878 it had a total population 
of 207 prisoners and a daily average of fifty-six. The prisoners 
are employed partly in out-door labour, in carrying out local public 
works, and partly in-doors, in basket, cane, coir and matting work, 
and the tinning of copper vessels. The total cost in 1878 was 
£680 (Rs, 6800), and the cost per head £12 (Rs. 120). The 
proceeds of the jail manufactures amounted to £140 (Rs. 1400). 
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not include the cost borne by the British Goyemment for men stationed 
rg to collect the customs revenue. 
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CHAPTER X, 


REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

The earliest year for wMch reveirae figures are availaWe is 
1790, when the receipts amounted to £24,284 (Rs. 2,42,840) and the 
charges to£26,218(Bs. 2,62,180). Sixty years later (1850) the receipts 
had risen to £27,424 (Rs. 2,74,240) and the charges fallen to 
£17,988 (Rs. 1,79,380). The earliest available balance sheet, that 
for 1860-61, shows a total revenue of £28,158 (Rs. 2,31,580), and 
a total expenditure of £28,636 (Rs. 2,36,360) ; the total revenue for 
1878-79 amounted to £35,800 (Rs. 3,53,000), or, on a population of 
190,814, an incidence per head of 3s. Sid., and the charges to £30,375 
(Rs. 8,03,760). 

Land revenue i*eceipts, forming 57’3 per cent of £35,300 
(Rs. 3,53,000) the entire state revenue, have risen from £16,354 
(Rs. 1,63,540) in 1860-61 to £19,280 (Rs. 1,92,800) in 1878. The 
rise in land revenue is owing to increased produce consequent on 
improved modes of tillage, and to the partially introduced revenue 
survey. The increase in charges, from £2124 (Rs. 21,240) in 1 860-61 
to £4997 (Rs. 49,970) in 1878, is due to a rise in tlie salaries of revenue 
officers and to revenue survey operations, wHoli, in 1878, cost £1926 
(Rs. 19,260). 

Stamps are a new head since 1860-61. The 1878 stamp receipts, 
including court fees, amounted to £71 (Rs. 710). 

Excise receipts, which in 1860-61 were £997 (Rs. 9970), have 
risen to £1918 (Rs. 19,180) in 1878. 

Law and Justice receipts have risen from £973 (Rs. 9730) in 
1860-61 to £1813 (Rs. 18,180). The 1878 charges were £3217 
(Rs. 32,170) against £2391 (Rs. 23,910) in 1860-61. 

Forest receipts have risen from £209 (Rs. 2090) to £828 (Rs. 3280), 
and forest charges, owing to the increased strength of the 
establishment, from £78 (Rs. 780) to £158 (Rs, 1580) in 1878. 

The compensation paid yearly to the state for customs collected by 
the British Government is fixed at £2027 (Rs. 20,270). 

Salt receipts amounted in 1878 to £566 (Rs. 5660) against £840 
(Rs. 3400) in 1860-61, and the charges to £82 (Rs. 820) against £60 
'"(Rs.'BOO). / ■■■', ■'' 

Registration receipts amounted in 1878 to £939 (Rs. 9390) against 
£391 (Rs. 8910) in 1860-61 and the charges to £122 (Rs. 1220), 
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On account of tlae increase in tlie number of scliouls and scliolars, 
education receipts have risen from ,€13 (Bs, 130) in 1860-01 to €139 
(Rs. 1390), and the charges from £176 (Rs. 1 760) to £882 (Rs. 8820). 

Military and Police charges have fallen from £5700 (Rs. 57,600) 
in 1860-61 to £4457 (Rs. 44,570) in 1878. 

Jail charges have risen from €317 (Rs. 3170) in 1860-61 to €380 
(Rs. 3800) in 1878. 

The following statement gives a detailed comparison of the 
1860-61 and 1878-79 balance sheets : 

Sdvcmtvddi Balance Sheet, IS60~6l and 1873-79. 
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[d) These are yearly i^a^Tnents to Kolhdpar and Ichaikaranji for certain rights they formerly held 
on some Vadi villages. 

Local Funds collected since 1877 to promote education and 
works of public use, amounted in 1878 to £2508 (Rs. 25,080), 
The 1878 expenditure was €2700 (Rs, 27,000). The revenue is derived 
from five sources, a local cess of one-sixteenth of the land revenue, 
the proceeds and cash balance of the tolls, except those paid to the 
British Government or to Kolhapur, and the receipts from ferries, 
cattle-pounds, and village school fees. The local cess, of which two- 
thirds are set apart for a road fund and one-third for a school fund, 
yielded in 1878 a revenue of €1600 (Rs. 16,000). The receipts from 
toll and ferry funds, cattle-pound fund, and school fee fund amounted 
to €695 (Rs. 6950), contributions yielded €155 (Rs. 1550), and 
miscellaneous sources €57 (Rs. 670), making a total of £2508 
‘(Rs. 25,080). 

For admimstrative purposes the local funds of the state are divided 
into two main sections, one set apart for public works and the 
■ other for instruction. Under these two heads the receipts and 


Locil Funds. 


Heads. 

1860-61. 

1878-79. 

Heads- 

1800-61. 

1878-79. 


■ £ ■ s. 

& 8. 


£ s. 

& i* 

Land Bevenue 

16,353 16 

19,280 0 

Land Revenue ... 

2123 4 

4907 10 

Stamps 

71 4 

Law and J ustiee 

2301 6 

3217 8 

Excise ... * 

0»7 8 

1918 8 

Forest • ... 

78 2 

. 168 S > 

Law and Justice 

973 10 

1813 14 

S^ate Expenses ... 

3296 2 

6362 16 

Forest 

209 4 

323 8 

Military aucl Police ... 

6750 16 

4456 18 

Co stems 

2027 4 

2027 4 

Jail 

317 2 

379 18 

Salt 

330 2 

565 16 

Education 

175; 18 

sai 8 

Eegistration 

391 6 

i 938 14 

Medical 

1 372 2 

736 18^ 

Education 

12 14 

i 139 2 ; 

Charitable Allow'ances, 

1565 10 

3252 6 

Intei’esfc 


6S4 0 

Salt 

60 4 

82 8 

Advances and Loans ...1 


1810 4; 

, Ueei-tration 


122 6 

Local Funds ' 

1, , 

2508 0 

I Payments to State?(^t)---i 

1358 2 

ran i4 

Miscellanteous 

1854 6 

3316 14 

1 Pa'olie Works i 

Advance.-s and Loans ..., 

Local Funds 

Miscellaneous 

‘ 63.3 4 

4479 16 

1316 4 

1463 3 

1152 18 

2700 8 

751 2 

Total ... 

33,lo8 10 

36,299 8 


2i3,0»t5 12 

30.375 8 
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Reckipis. '* 

EXPENDirURE. 

Balance, 2st April 1873 

Two4!iiai8;Oltiie,Uaii4 Oess • , 

Tolls and Ferries 

Cattle Pounds 

Contributions 

Misoeilaneous 

''Total' ;... 

£ s. 

4630 4 
1064 12 
m 5 

42 12 

155 0 

57 0 

, 

■ ..■■■ ■ 

Establishment 

New Works ... 

Repairs 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, lsbApriri879 

Total ... 

166.14 

476 ■ 0 ■■■;. 

.4323 ■ .'A.;;"' 

6542 13 

6642 13 


INSTRUCTION. 



Expendititre. 


£ s. 


£ s. 

Balance, Isfc April 1878 

237 6 

Inspection ... 

26 2 

One-third of the Land Cess 

636 18 

School Charges... ... ... ... 

418 18 

School-fee Fund ... 

59 4 

Prizes and Furniture 

13 10 



Miscellaneous 

2114 



Balance, Isfc April 1879 

362 4 

Total ... 


Total ... 

832 8 


The chief local fund works carried out since 1877, are a road 13| 
miles long, six new shops, a toll-house, and two staging bungalows. 

In 1877 a municipal committee was formed for the town of V^di. 
The town duties and taxes on trade previously collected by the 
state, and the proceeds of the local cess were made available for 
expenditure on town improvements. No new taxes have been 
imposed. In 1878, including the balance at the beginning of the year, 
the total municipal revenue amounted to £222 (Es. 2220) and the 
charges to £174 (Es. 1740). 

The following table gives the 1878-79 receipts, charges, and 
incidence of taxation : 
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£ s. 

£ s. 

» 

£ s. 

£ g. 

£ s. 

£ «. 

£ s. 

£ 

£ 8. 

£ #. 

£ n. 

£. s. 

rmi ,j 

8017 

69 2 

64 10 

41 8 

IB 4 

9 16 

1 

26 4j 

221 4 

30 18 

, 7 4 

43 IS 

104 2 

7 12 

I 

173 14 
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INSTRUCTION. 

Ih 1878-79 tliere were 'forty state soliools^ or an average of one 
sciool for every six inliabited villages^ witli 1869 pupils on tlie rolls 
and an average attendance of l84d*5or 1*35 per cent of 99^082^ 
the entire popnlation of not more tlian twenty years of age. 

Including superintendence and scliolarsHp cliarges, the total 
expenditure on education on account of these forty schools amounted 
in 1878, to £1525 (Rs. 15,250). Of this £8&^ (Rs. 889o) were 
received from the state; £85 (Rs. 350) from public subscriptions; 
£187 (Rs. 1870) from fees and fines; and £414 (Rs. 4140) from 
local funds. 

Under a state inspector drawing a yearly pay of £30 (Rs. 300), 
the schooling of the state was ooniuctei by a local staff of masters 
and assistant masters with yearly salaries ranging from £6 to £30 
(Rs. 60 -Rs. 300), 

Of forty, the total numbor of state schools, one was an Anglo- 
vernacular school teaching English and Marathi up to the standard 
required for the University entrance test examination; thirty-six 
were vernacular schools in which Marathi was taught; and three in 
which Hindustani was taught. Besides these there was a school for 
girls. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by the state to the people during the last 
twenty-seven years. In 1850 there was one Marathi school in Vddi 
with 200 names on the rolls or 0*27 per cent of 73,481, the total 
population of not more than twenty years of age.^ The school was 
maintained by the state at a yearly cost of £37 (Rs, 370). In 1854 
there were two vernacular schools, one at V^di paid by the state, 
and the other at Banda, paid partly by the state and partly by the 
inhabitants, with 228 pupils on the rolls. In 1856, bkides a 
vernacular school attached to the local corps, there were four schools 
with 852 pupils on the rolls, the Vddi school teaching as far as algebra, 
geometry, and history. In 1860 there was one English school with 
a roll-call of twenty-three pupils or about *008 per cent, and five 
Marathi schools/ including the local corps school, with a roll-call of 
636 pupils or *09 per cent of the total population of not more than 
twenty years of age. In 1870 the number of schools was raised 
from six to twenty-three, with a roll-call of 1367 pupils or 1*4 per 
cent of the total population of not more than twenty years of age. 


^ This number is based on the'census returns of 1851. 

/ TbeEnglkh and three of the Marathi schools were supported entirely by the 
two 'teoewed state aid# - 
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The figures for 1878-79 were, as shown above^ forty schools with a 
roll-call of 1869 iiajues with an average daily attendance of 1841*5 
or 1*35 per cent of 99,082 the total population of not more than 
twenty years of age. A comparison with the 1850 returns gives 
therefore for 187S an increase in the number of schools of from one 
to fortj^ and from 200 to 1869 in the number under instruction. 

In 1878 the number of girls’ schools was the same as in 1870. 
But the attendance has considerably increased^ the total number 
on the rolls rising from twenty-nine in 1870 to seventy-seven in 
1878^ and the average daily attendance from 40*6 to 55*06. The 
school is under the management of a mistress. 

The 1872 census returns give, for each of the chief races, the 
proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 83,486, the total 
Hindu male population of not more than twelve years, 1191 or 3*56 
per cent ; of 14,659 above twelve years and not over twenty 1115, 
or 7*61 per cent; and of 41,202 over twenty years 328-1 or 7*97 per 
cent were able to read and write or were being taught. Of 32,013, 
the total Hindu female population, 47 or 0*15 per cent; of 14,344 
above twelve years and not over twenty, 12 or *08 per cent; and 
of 46,785 over twenty years, 35 or *08 per cent were able to read and 
write or were being taught. 

Of 858, the total^Musalm^nmalepopulationnotovertwelTeyears, 
61 or 7Tl per cent ; of 307 above twelve years and not over twenty, 
82 or 10*72 per cent; and of 888 over twenty years, 77 or 8*67 per 
cent were able to read and write or were being taught. Of 818, 
the total Musalm4n female population not over twelve years, 25 or 
8*06 per cent were able to read and write or were being taught. 

In 1854 there were forty-seven private schools, sixteen in Vd>di 
with 164 pupils, eleven in Banda with 103 pupils, and twenty in 
Kudal with 322 pupils. These schools are supported from fees and 
are not regularly kept up. 

In 1877, the native general library in the town of Vddi, established 
in 1852 with a commodious building erected partly at state 
expense and partly by subscriptions, contained 1097 volumes and had 
fifty-six subscribers. The total amount realised in 1878 was £118 
(EL 1180), besides funds to the amount of £250 (Rs* 2500) invested 
in Government four per cent securities. In 1874 a reading room 
supported chiefly by state officials was opened at Kudal. The yearly 
subscriptions amounted to about £10 (Es. 100). Savantvadi has 
no newspapsi*, and only one press for lithographing official papers. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

H EALTH*. 

The prevailmg endemic diseases are malarious fevers, stomach 
and bowel complaints, coughs, intestinal worms, itch, dvsenterv 
and diarrhma. To some extent chicken-pox, sporadic small-pox 
measles, and venereal disorders are common among the people' 
Fevers are said to be commonest during the rains, intermittent 
fevers in May , June and July, and remittent fevers in August. In 
mmy cases fever is combined with cough, pneumonia, dysenterv 
and diarrhoea, and m some with enlarged spleen. The generalitv 
of fever cases are simple intermittent, quotidian, tertian, quartan 
pd remittent. Of the stomach and bowel complaints, more l-equeS 
in July, the chief are dyspepsia, colic, worms, constipation, dysenterv 
and diarrhoea. The last two, common among sepoys, prisoners and 
townsmen, and prevailing mostly in the reins, are mild, yielding to 
treatment and seldom fatal. Constipation, colic, and dyspepsia 
common among the people, are traceable to their unwholeao^me Lt' 
and m some measure to their dull and sedentary life. * 

The epidenuos known to have prevailed within the past fifteen 
years, ao-e cholere, fever, and dysentery. In 1859 cholek made its 
appe^ance, breaking out in J uly and continuing till October. Sixty! 
SK of the town people appear to have died during the prevalence 
the epidemic. Its cHef feature was its resemblance to S A 
person attacked with it first complained of acute and severe pain in 

prostrated, the pulsation ceased, t£ skin 
^ew cold and clammy, and two or three purgings and vomiting® 
ended m death. It re-appeared in 1865 and ksted for about thrf; 
months, but was confined to the town and its subibs. AW 
137 cases occ^ed of which sixty-four or forty-seven per cent 
were fat^. The rainy months in 1863 1864 and w 

^actoed iy a gr«t paaralenoe of Sar W° "S 

toact of countij to the south aud east was the mostaffeS 

£ "Zf fX north afswpur atd 
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was 1672 or two per cent of llie popiilatioB^ in Baacla260 or three per 
cent, and. in Kiidal 623 or one j)er cent. By some the fever was 
attributed to the ripening and subsequent decay hi the bamboo 
brakes; which was said to have been one of the chief causes of 
the fever epidemic in north Iviinara in 1862. In the opinion of the 
Political Superintendent it was aKanara fever, and was introduced 
into TMi by the labourers who wrent to Kanara for employment, 
when large public works were being carried out. In the 1873 
rains, there was a great and general prevalence of dysentery and 
diarrhoea.. About 850 eases were reported in the town’^of Vadi from 
June to September. _ Of these £fty«three, or about six per cent 
were said to have died. The disease was traceable to atmospheric 
causes, the monsoon beiaig unusually unsteady. 


In 1877 there were three hospitals and one dispensary. No 
dispensaries have been established in the district. But medicines, 
such as quinine and chlorodyne, are supplied to the chief 
constables, faujddrs^ who sell them in the outlying villages. During 
1879, 4935 pei*sons, 672 of them in-door and 4263 out-door patients, 
against 6512 in 1878, 'were treated in the civil hospital. The average 
daily sick was of in-patients 2*4 per cent and of out-patients 58*9 per 
cent. The chief forms of sickness were malarious fevers, worms, 
diarrhoea, skin disease, bronchitis, and venereal affections. Nine 
major and 111 minor surgical operations were performed with success. 
The total cost was £679 (Rs, 6790) or 2s, lOd to each patient. In 
the jail hospital, an upper-storied, boarded, and windowed building, 
with patient wards in the upper and lower stories, 216 convicts were 
treated in 1878 against 144 in 1877. 


The total number of operations in 1879 was 3862, compared 
with 5181 primary vaccinations and 1077 I'e-vaccinations in 
1878*74. 


The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : 


Sdmntvddi Vaccination Details^ 1878-74 a.'nd 1879-80, 
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There are two chief forms of cattle disease, mouth and foot 
disease, Mh, and cholera, musla or hulM, In the mouth disease. 
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Cattle Disease, 


frequent in autumn, the mouth is swollen, sore, and ulcerated with 
a fetid discharge. Rood and water are taken with difiSculty.^ It is 
cured by rubbing the tongue with pepper and turmeric, dmhdhalad. 
In foot disease, the feet swell, the hoofs rot and drop off, and the 
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parts are worm-eaten. Tlie disease is common in summer hnr, i, 
autumn is more serious. - Thoug-t contagious it is not verv fatal 
lire treatment is to give internally the 'slough of a serpent with 
plantains, while kharsing oil, lime, tobacco, tar, and 

are externally used to the feet ulcers. The chok-raic disease from th^ 
dysenteric pm'ge called inusla or huUd, and also known as mahdroa 
and pafki, is of the same ty-pe as rinderpest. It is a-eiierallv mpt 
with in summer and antui^ Originating- partly from atmos4eric 
influence and partly from bad food and water, its chief symptoL are 
retusal of tood, sliivermg, and iiicroased teuiperature of tlie borli^ 
enlargement of the papittoe at its root, a blue or black line on the 
tongue aud the margius of the gums, fetid breath, husky coimh 
hanging down of the ears and rnnmng of the eyes and nose.'^ These 
symptoms last for two or three days when diarrhrea sets in In 
unfavourable cases, the purgings last for two or three days’ the 
prostration increases, cramps in the legs folloir, and the animal 
dies in a week while in favourable cases the purgin-s cease in one 
or two days. In less serious cases the auimal is branded in the 
dorsal regions and forehead, and is given the tender spike of 
the betelnut tree, cloves, mace, nutmeg, and brandy. In serious 
oases, the juioe of the kovtila creeper and of the bulb of vachnda or 
chuih.t IS given in a pound of wliej. ^ 

The total number of deaths in the five years endino- 1878-79 was 
returned at 19,488 or an average yearly mortality of 8897 or 
assi^ng the fig-ures of the census as a basis, of 2-05 per cent of the 
total population. Of the average number of deaths 26 1 1 or 67-8 ner 
cent were returned as due to fevers; 217 or 5-5 per cent to bowel 
complaints; p or 2-1 per cent to cholera; 19 or -04 per cent to 
small-pox; 192 or 4-9 per cent to dysentery; and 725 or 18-6 per 
cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents 
OTeraged 47 or 1-2 per cent of the average mortality of the state. 
Unnng the same period the number of births is returned at 18 678 
souls of whom 9805 are returned as male and 8873 as female children 
or an average yearly birth-rate of 8785 souls, or, on the basis of the 

1-9 per cent of the entire population of 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PLA.C ES O F INTEREST. 

A^eri, about miles iiortli-west of YMi, foi'merlj a fortified Chapter XIII. 
post of some confiequeiicej^ bas a yearly fair ob the 14tli of Mdgh Places of^terest. 
Fa rb/a (January- Febiaiary)^ wlien about 5U00 people assemble and , 
drag a car,, rath, round tlie temple. There is a quarry of hard purple Akiei. 
or slate coloured stone much used for building. It has a post office. 

A^mboli, about thirteen miles north-east of Yadi^ is being much Amboli. 
improved as a sanitarium. Two roads^ one leading to the Ram 
pass and the other to Mahadevgad, have been made^ a flourishing 
market is springing up, and a residence and'stables for the Sar Des4i, a 
school house, police station, rest-house, post office, and a large well are 
built or are under construction. Y’hen some more houses are ready, 
it is hoped that Amboli will be a favourite sanitarium for Belgaum 
as well as for SAvantvadi. 

A^irra Fort, about fifteen miles south-east of YMi and about 800 Avka Foet, 
yards north of the Vengurla road, built of stones and mud, was, in 
1843, surrounded by a dry ditch overgrown with brushwood and 
bamboo/^ On the north was an outwork connected with the fort 
by a very thick bamboo hedge on the east, and a wall on the 
west. There was a strong but poorly sheltered gateway. The fort 
was d^^ntled in 1845. 

on the right bank of the Terekhol near its mouth, about BInda. 
six miles south of Vadi and twenty from the sea, had, in 1872, 2126 
people and 472 houses or 4'6 persons to each house. Up to Banda 
the river is tidal, and navigable for boats of about 1 J tons Cl 00 mans). 

Under the Bijipur kings (1489-1686)^ gfoda, then _]|.|i§„wn as - ■ '-'.y 

Adil^ad, was the chief town of aj3istrict.^^g ^^£" "5nj[^ a anmister^ . , 

Sent^ ' < 

of Mo5ts^and;‘t?ehtiles, with meroEanli^lSb"^^ mfcli Trates^from^ 
the Deccan and from the Malabar coast. Many ships fx'om different ' . 

quarters brought rice, coarse millet, and vegetables, and took away ' 

cocoanuts, spices, pepper, and other drugs to Diu, Aden, and * : 

Oi"mu 2 ;* There was also much export of goods and provisions from 
the interior.^ In 1 588, Banda was described ^ better and nobler, both 
from traffic 'and siJ2e, than Yengurla, admitting galleys at low tide.^ 

Mine a treaty between the 

Portuguese and the rulers of Vijayanagar, which provided that all 


w< 




^ It was unsticcessfuHy attacked by the Kolbdpur chief in 1783, and successfully 
defended by Pliond Sivant III, in 1805, 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. X. (Hew Series), 85,36. ® Stanley’s Barbosa, 74. 

^ BeCastro’s Primeiro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 22L , 
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tBoiiibay Gazetteer, 


Ciiapte XIII. Vijayanagar goods should be sent to Ankola and Honavar in the 
Places oTiaterest Kfinara district instead of to Banda, and that, all horses imported bv 
• the Portngnese should go to Vijayanagar instead of to Biilwl 
In the seventeenth century (1638), it is described as strong and 
fairly large nnth very beautiful streets, and a great trade with the 
Portuguese in paper and European stuffs.^ About thirty years later 
(1670), it was said to be a mighty city, two leagues froin Goa and 
two from Vengurla, built near the Dery, T&-eh, with broad streets 
many fair buildings, and several temples.® In 1804, when the feuds 
between Shriram Savant and Phond Savant III. were at their height 
Bfoda was handed overjo Chandroba, Shriram Savant’s illegitimate 
son, who soon after (1817) became so powerful as to hold it successfully 
against the Vadi ruler. In 1826, it was a small port with 105 
houses and five shops on a river navigable for large boats.* At 
present (1880) it has about 100 shops and a Monday market, where 
cattle, cloth, and earthen vessels are sold. It has a well attended 
vernacular school, a post ofBce, a custom house, and a travellers’ 
rest-house. 


On a mound about seventy-five feet high, within musket range of 
the left bank of the Terekhol, stands a ruined iiTegnlar fortress 
built partly of good masonry and partly of loose stones and mud 
Measuring 100 yards by fifty, it is built of roofed and loopholed 
towers joined by curtains. On the south-east angle is a gateway 
approached by an easy ascent and of no strength. On the west is a 
sallyport leading to the river by a flight of narrow steps. The fort 
is of no strength and has only a few unserviceable guns. In the 
fort are the sub-divisional revenue and magisterial offices. 


Besides the fort there are the remains of some mosques, wells, and 
tombs. To the^ south of the river, built of laterite covered with 
cement, is the Jama mosque measuring forty feet by eighteen. The 
walls are damaged and the roof is gone, but some handsome cornices 
and an entrance flight of steps remain. Outside the mosque is a 
cenotaph of Syed Abdul K^dir JiMni, the Pirdn-Pir or chiif saiut 
ot Baghdad, where Muhammadan marriage parties usually come to 
pray Close by is a pond, seventy-one feet by sixty, used for 
bathing pnrposes.^ Near it, in fairly good repair, is a travellers’ 
nome^ miisctfarkliana, a lofty octagonal tower with domed roof The 
door posts are formed of solid blocks of stone. Inside there are 
tiaces of tombs and some very neat laterite earriiig in the 
arches. The building is .surrounded by a gi'oin-roofed gallery 110 
feet long and ten wide. About 150 yards fmther is anotEer roofless 
of fifty-four feet by twmty-eight. It has two rows 

agonal plastered stone-pillars with carved capitals and fine 
tracery about the arches and windows. Outside the^buildino* is a 
pond, sixty-one feet by fifty, with twenty-four stone steps leading 











'I&L dtmWfiU "j- ' i J .1 , “ Clune’s Itinerary, 73. 

to tie local account Abdul kIhv was a Bijdpnr 
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tu tlic VAitoi,, :infl >nin!l e{:!i> all A. Iriiiulml \nr./!^ 

farther i% f!u^ Z?**^?* l>urui] ? iia'‘<r|yi» wiui^li liu^ Litoly h. . u 

restoiYcl. iIm* ah>'vr tlu-fv* aru laanr ^^I'na-ll tunib.-- aiib rub]*-. 

Killkeri, a about hiiIo^ norih-oii^t of Vuili^ luu- a 

yearly fair on iht* ^'ovoiitli nf BAo/yf/r? .Shu^idh (Mard'iy A.t tlie fair 
tiiae'loiir mim olimh !i|i a tail toakwoocl lulliir^ unci tlio ]ioriplo 
stei3iliii,ir ruiiiul llinav at iJiono but ir sairl, iij ilio favonr 

of>tio dei!\% iiHHr nf fhiuji riro over ’hurt. 


of>tie 


Kuda% nil tl'ip Karli^ tliirtiteii iinrtli of SamntTacH liaxl, in 

I872j, 2ij‘.lb prnplr and i ia or rhO t'o each Iioiise» 

Every U‘eilm‘>d‘ay a market is held eiiietJy for cattle, fi,s!i 4 )ortery% aacl 
vegetables. Ii is cniuieeted iritli \bidi,, llalran, and Yeiigiirk bj a 
good road, ami wiih Kidiiapiir by the Phooda pans, and a post 
office and a good Mural hi scdiooL As far back as the sixth ceiitnr? 
(about 578', K.mhil wa,.s the head -quarters of a braneh of Ciialukyasd 
In t-lie twelfth century it was the scat- of a Maratba baron, PiUigdi%^ 
and contiinicHl to lie the chief town of the district up to the Mnsalinaxi 
coiiqiiest (1500)7^ Untier the Bijapur kings its Brahman ruler was, 
with the title of Besiii of Jviidill, continued as the head of twelve 
siib-di visions, each govern ed by a nmkA In modern tin]es (1748) 
Kudal was rha sceiitj of a severe 'defeat of. Talaji Aiigria by 
Jayrain Savant* And a few years later, Jajram, quarrelling with 
Ms nephew Raiiicliaiiclra Savant (1737-1755) the Tadi chief, 
retired here and exercised independent authority. In 1804, in the 
dispute bet^vceii Fiiond Savant HE and Shriram Savant, the 
Koihipur chief, coming to Phoncl Sivantk help, seizsed Kudal and 
laid tlie country waste. 

On rising ground to the west of the town is a ruined fort of loose 
stone and mud, with bastions and connecting curtains. It is said 
to have been built or repaired by the Bijapur kings. Irregular in 
shape it covers an area o! about 160 square yards, and is encircled 
by a ditch. In the south-east corner are three^ gateways of no great 
strengt-M and on the west is a sallyport with a narrow ruined gateway. 
Its few guns of different siViOS arp. all Ap^ryiceable. Within the 
fort aro a ruined mosqnOi $till nBed,^ .And , 4np^, qnt 

masonry wall called forty 'f^©t,d#6p' 'and 100 round. It 

is called, the horsek well, ghodu' 54% beow^e the path to the water 
is broad nnd slanting enough to ,aliow^l» ridden horse io..go down nhd 
jt ‘ % , it * 1 . 18*77, holds the ' 


dxink. A bpil^ipg, fiaiskei in 1877,. kolds the sab-aa>i»onal 
reTOnne aid offieefe .ajfd S. : of poHee. 

■ ' aA: tinfbrfciEed M!.' -akont 1000 feet Mgfa, 

-viliake' da 'tie baaks of ifcjie KarK river ia Kndal. 


IS ^''*kBaall Veak fort, da an oatstanding peak'<?f ike 
a mile ^d ai half from Ambdli at the top of the 
Sr-’in^XSW' it was .entered fromythe east 'by tVo narrow 
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tBoiabay Gasiettesr, 



Chapter xni. gateways, flanked with three small towers ami secured hv 
Places of Interest, approaches to the entrance were narrow and diffimif 

MahImvoad, the fort, in an open space with some water, were 

two small hillocks which commanded the fort. At present fl89f)^ 
the walls, which stood on the eastern side, have falL down aS 
.fill til©, moat.,,. There are b.o remains of/ any sfatewaF or 
to the fort. The ground inside has been tufned into a Meadow 
and along a road from Amboli carriages can be driven to the end of 
the spurs. From the top there is a fine view of the Konkan, and in 
clear weather the sea is seen at a distance of about thkty miles 

Lieut-enant-Colond 
fonrteen miles north-east of Yadi and on the 

XS 250o'fee?v^r rook 

+T»r -1 1 joined to the Deccan by a narrow ridee about 

have been fortified since the time of the 
P^ndavs, and m good hands is almost impresmable Triano-ulsv 
m shape, 440 yards long by 360 broad, itU a riugle enSce 
appi oached by a flight of rock-cut steps and guarded by two gateways . 

disturbances, the garrison, gadharis, of the fort 
numbering between 400 and 500 men, espoused the cause of the 

theS^Xer?8 October, a band of 

-kr ^ the house of the sahnis of Gothos, and burnt all hk 

papers. On the following night (11th October) 

SJ “/“‘T' “* »* tort atooS 

"S„ I»o.l Cep. .tafeaXat 

A 4 . k \ '\r * attack was repulsed, and two days after 
otober) Ma,pr Brabow, with a detachment of the Vllth Eeeiment 
Sth Strengthen the Dukdnvadi post.® But 

fiJecrioT of^rnTr^ AgS I'^Komdpmt tek™lS 

they continued to hold ifanohar. ^ About thLlose of Se yXl844 
p am Popham, with three companies of the ’^'Ilth Recriment 
Lii. ^ Manohar, attacked, and after a '’4veS 

Lf ifte7 ^ strongly stockaded post on Targol 

Ss taten ? the insurgents abandoned tL fort and^it 


Makohar 

Fort, 


J^rgan, coauaandmg XlVth Regt. N. I. (I4th 0eo. 1830), 

^ ^bove, p. 445. 
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and those who lived in Kolh4pnr were forced to quit Vadi, and Chapter ytTT 
settle above the Sahyadris. ^Uu^, 

mansantOSll^ a small angular fort about fifteen acres in area^ MAHSANrosH 
is an offshoot of^ and about the same height as, the celebrated fort ^ 
of Manohar, from which it is separated by a chasm 200 yards 
wide. Access is now almost impossible, as the old path, which must 
have had ste|)s near the top, has completely disappeared. 

Meriir^ on the KarK riYer, three and, a half miles west of Kudal, Hbrue. 
has a population of 4461 souls and 990 houses. Near the village are 
two ponds, the larger of which was, in 1877, examined with the 
view of enlarging it by replacing the earth embankment by a strong 
masonry dam. The idea had to be given up as the soil proved too 
%veak to bear the weight of the masonry, 

Pa'tj a large garden village in the west of Kudal, ten miles north Pat. 

of Vengurla, and eighteen miles north-west of V^di, has 292S 
inhabitants and 859 houses, scattered over a large area, and 
including several hamlets, ovdts. It has a fine natural lake bordered 
by betelnut and palm groves, and is said during the rains to cover 
an area of about eighty-three acres. For mauy years its water 
has, during the cold season, been used to irrigate land in the 
neighbouring Eatnagiri villages of Mhapan and Kochra. There is 
an embankment with sluice gates on the north-east. Arrangements 
for repairing this embankment and building a new sluice gate have 
(1880) been made. In the village is a Marathi school supported 
partly by the state and partly by the people, 

Prasiddllgad, or Ea'llgBa Port, on the Sdvantvddi and pRAsiuDHaAB* 
Kolh^^ur boundary, stand.s on a peak of the Sahyadris, about 
eighteen miles north of Mahadevgad, and is 2600 feet high. Edngna 
was one of fifteen forts built by a chief of Panhala near Kolhapur, 
who seems to have lived at the close of the twelfth century. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth (1709), Tdrabai took refuge in the 
fort and w-as unsuccessfully besieged by Shahii the grandson of 
SHvaji.^ 

Sarambal, a village on the Karli ■ about four miles north-west Sabambal. 
of Kudal, has 1500 inhabitants and 347 houses. It has a large lake 
covering an area of about seventy-two acres, whose water is used 
chiefly for field irrigation. 

SaVantva'di, Va'di, or Siindanra'di, that m the Beautiful sataktvadi. 
Garden, in 15"^ 54' 15'^ north latitude and 73^^ 51' 36'' east longitude, 
with, in 1872, a population of 8017 souls, stands 367 feet above 
the sea, about nineteen miles west of the base of the SahyMris, and 
seventeen miles east of Vengurla. Founded by Phond Savant in 
1670, the town, almost buried in palm groves, stretches round the 
border of a lake, over rocky uneven ground seamed by ravines and 
water- courses. Well wooded hills rise on all sides, the highest, 

Y&di Peak on the west, rising 1200 feet above the sea/ Of its PopuMion. 
8017 inhabitants, 6364 (males 3169, females 3195) were Hindus ; 


i Grant Buff (IS), 187. 


MS 


STATES. 


(Bomljay Gazetteer, 


Ciiapter XIII. 
Places of laterest. 
SavantvIui, 

Trade, 


7(6 •Jo-l, femaies 


Lake.. 


FoH, 


873 {males 441, females 482) Miisalmaus ; 

422) native Christians ; and four ''Others^, 

^ Except on Saturdays, the market day, when nnm\>m come ir, 
from the villages round, Yadi is a place of little trade. Besides the 
oftce of the police superintendent, kofmI,_ the market street*- 


7 / (* -t A ; Mie iiiarKCc strppti 

bazar, has an Anglo-vernacular school, a library, a post office 


or 



vernacular school and several upper-storied tiklroofcd buildings* 
the houses of well-to-do traders. Savantvadi manufactures are 
almost all ornamental They are lacquered toys, Maskhls ^ 
mats, boxes and baskets ornamented ivith beetle wiuo-s and poM 
embroidery, velvet and embroidered saddle-clotlis, small tables and 
o her ornaments of bison and buffalo horn, round and re rtanPuTar 
playing-cards, and pipe bowls of the hiner shell of thrroroaum 
polished and inlaid with quicksilver. tocoanut 

rhe lake, a beautiful sheet of water, hemmed in by well wooded 
Mis and girt with a belt of palm, jack, and mango troel! is known 
as the Peail Lake, Moh Taldv. Covering about thirtv-one acres 

hv ? ; 20,000), improved by replacing the old retaining 

With, at each end, iron gates worked bv rack and 

W The like *^ •? ore some rice fields watered 

andsloffinrbtnkTLnl*^®^'^^"®^^"^^^^ ^ roadway 

toTers* Th,. f T strength flanked by two 

towel s. The fort contains two brass, and some other 

s the Mus, or Slnice Gate, between two large circular towers^ k-ads to 
anmner fortress whose walls stand on the brink of S 

.fevers, with handsome castellated batt’^' 
ments, aie being made into a post office, and the west face is to be 

inTlTT ^ f ® f®®* ^fol. A block of buildina-s 

inside of the gateway, formerly used as a show nlar-e for wiW 

huildine the esofer °®c®s is a large quadrangular two-storied 
liaing, the eastern side taken up by a one-storied reeeniiou hnll 

t^e 

ArtinLi square, a new front, with a clock tower over 

42200 (Es 22 0W)T is feeing built at an estimated cost of 
iik'SSes and the ;i' ^®7, fbe iail, the state 

■ •’ace^odating ahoufe^200 £,flie? ^ 

stands a double-storied 
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biiildmg^ now used as the Political Superintendent's residence. The 
station hospital on a high airy site^ an irregularly shaped red-stone 
building plastered with cement^ with room for twenty-four patients^ 
has out-oflices^ a small space in the fronts and an enclosure behind 
wdth room for twelve female patients. As few people seek 
admissio 2 i it is used by the sick of the Local Corps. 

Though not surrounded bj^-a wall, Vadi is fenced on most vsides by 
ditches, ravines, stone walls, and bamboo thickets. Covering an 
area of about tivo miles, the town is divided into seven wards, vddds. 
On the south-east corner of the lake lies the Sdlai or frankincense 
tree wm^d. East of the lake is the Private, ward, where the 
personal servants of the Chiefs family live. , West of the EluUgiU 
■vrlda and north of the lake lies the Sabnisvdda or head-clerlf s ward. 
This, no longer used as a title, is still borne as a surname by a 
family, w'ho, with their relations, hold a great psirt of this quarter. 
ISTorth-w-est of tlie Sahnismda and beyond the outer fortification 
lies the Bhatvdda or Brahmans^ quarter. West of the Sabnisvdda 
lies the Pdnjar or Pdniarvdda^ the head-quartervS of the native 
Christians, most of 'whom are masons. South-west of the Pctnjar- 
vdda lies the Mdtdvddaf containing the tombs of the chief’s family, 
and to the south-east of the Mdtdvdda at the base of the hill, lies 
the Jtmdhdzm% the oldest part of the tow% said to date from the 
time of Lakham Savant (1641 - 1665). 

Tulas, about thirteen miles west of Vadi on the Yengurla road, 
has, on the last day of VaisMJch (May- June), a yearly fair in honour 
of Jaiti Parab, a village headman looked upon by the people as a 
saint. About 5000 persons assemble. 

Ta^lieri, a liill about fi ve miles east of Vengiirla, is a well 
known landmark for seamen. The height is about 1200 feet, and 
the area at the top about forty acres. There are no signs of 
fortification, , 

Vala^val, a village about four miles west of Nerur and thirteen 
miles north of Vengurla, contains 507 houses and 2634 inhabitants. 
It has a large pond. 


Chapter XIII. 
Places-.of Interest 

vSiVANT'VADI, 


Siib-diiusions, 


Tttlas. 


Vaghebi, 


ValIyal, 



A. 


Abdul Kddir Jilaili : ceiiotai)li o£, 464. 

Accouat Books •• 159 5 system (1818), 233. 

Ackra : port, exports and imports of, 186 ; place 
of interest, 317, 

Acbra : rirer, 10 ; quartzite inlier at, 15. 

Admiral d'Almeida ; Portuguese Viceroy (1508), 

' ' 

Ada-* creek, 11 , 

Ade ; place of interest , 317. 

Adlieia : see Bhtoan, 

Adm*a : place of interest, 317. 

AdmimstratiYe Sub-divisions : 2. S. 3S7. 
Adur : see Borya. 

Age : population according to, 108. 

Agreements : terms of Kkoti, 205 note 2 . 
Agriculture : 144-153. S. 423-427. 
Agricultural Stock : 146. 

Agri Bagayat : salt garden-land, 144. 

Akbar i Aurangzeb’s son (1686), 360, 377. 

Akeri : place of interest, 403. 

Allowances : grants of, 139. 

Alluvial Deposits : the Eatn^giri, 19. B- 398, 
Amba : hill pass, 160 and note 2, 169, 178. 
Ambavli ; hill pass, 106, 178 . 

Amboli : see PArpoli. S, Place of interest, 463. 
Ambolgad : fort, 317. 

Anaskura : hill pass, 166, 177. 

Angrids : the (1698-1756), 195 ; taxes levied by 
the, 216 ; Tul4ii,3ia^ 338, 380,383 note 1. g. 44a 
Animals : domestic, 40 - 42. B. 405. 

Anjanval ^ customs division, imports and expoiijs 
of, 184 ; place of interest, 318. 

Anjarla: place of interest, 319, 

Anjarla: see Jog. 

Ax : snake, 48. 

Arabs i ea.rly, 132. 

Arable area : 145. S* 423. 

Arbitration Court : 270 . 

Ardbelis I tenants (1818), 228, 232, 234. 

Araunda : lake, 389. 

Area:!. B.887. ■ 

Artisan^ ** 1^5 ; borrowers, 161* 

AsMmat : river, 13 . , 

Assistant Judge *. Jurisdiction ofj^the, 267* ■ ' “ " 


Assessed Taxes : 276. 

Aspect :2«3. s. 387. 

Atb vatb. : a labour tax, 206 and note 1 , 231. 242, 

Avra: fort, 463. 

B. 

Babblers ** class of birds, 73. 

Balimani kings : (1347-1500), 193 
Badhekaiis : waste tillers, 142, 210. 

Bdgmandla : place of interest, 319. 

BaMravgad : forts, 319. 

Bdjirav Pesbva : (ISIO) 336, 339. 

Balav : see Machhva. 

Bdla Kiila : upper fort, 363, 36S. 

Bdldpir : mosque at, 320, 

Balance sheet : 275-279. g. 455-456. 

BalMra Mugs : note 3 ; 193 note 1* 

Banda : hereditary bondsman, 43tX 
Bdnda : sub-division, 387 ; river, 388 toTO, 
history, fort, remains, 463-465. 

Bandar Sdkbri : place of interest, 320. 

Bdlldh Tivra : a teak reserve, 32. 

. Bdnkot knees : teak logs, 32. 

I Bankot : Musalmdns of, 133, 166, 1,72; export* 
and imports of, 183 ; place of interest, 320-322. 
Bankers : 154. 

Barbosa : (1514) traveller, 319, 34:^ 372. 

Barbets *- class of birds, 67. 

Bards and Actors : 128 . g, 415. 

Bdrdesbkar : U Shenvi sub- division, 411. 

Bdvda : Ml! pass, 166. 

Basalt : columnar and blue, 396. 

BasaviDingiyat founder (1150), .419 , 

Bassein'":'Treaty 6t r-'-'"-;';’':, 

Bdui rrice soil, ■■144, ... - 

Bears : see Ursidse. 

Beds : Trdvankor, 17. ' i? 

Bedstead: stone, 401 note 1 . 

Bee-eater: the common Indian, 63. 

Beldars : stone cutters, 129, 

Bele. a MhAr sulj-dmsion, 417. 

Beld&nridi : Tillage of, 346 and note 2. 

B 6 caids • a depressed class, 416 . 

Betel Biver ; 176, 367, note 5. 

Betel.! growth of ( 1514 ), 176 note 4 . 

BMdtotayis t grain-parohers, 128 . 


In this index' B. , stands -for. Ba'vantva^ di. 
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INDEX. 


KiagTantgad : 323. 

BliandarlS : cultivators, 124, 151, lo2, .155, 171. 
S.4M, 425‘. 

Bliaratgad : fort, 323. 

BMtS: religioBS beggars, 131 . S* 41S. 

Bliitifa : traders, 120, 171. 

Biitli : level upland soil, 145, 

^Biamiigad: fort,.. 323. 

Bidfing *. prostitutes, 126. 

Blielja : deer, 46. 

Bkistis : water-drawers, 127, 

BllOlS : fisliers, 12S, S. 435. 

Bhojdev : KoIliApnr chief (1190), 193, 335. 
Bhorpis : rope dancers, 126. 


i CMltlkf as ; (a. a 600), 102 , ICIS,S72. S. 439, 465, 

I 01 l 4 m’bMrsJ shoemakers, 129 , 1 . 41 , S. 41 , 5 . 
i CIl 4 lld¥ad : old rupee, 354 
‘ €iiapei : Hunter memorial, 13i>. 

; ' Chaplets use of, 1 10 note 1. 
i Ohailkal : Kolhapur, victory at (1806), 19H. 
Cliailkllli : a Berad village, 416. 

Chaul Balluira dcpoinleney, 193 note 1 , 
Cha^koii *. Akbar's squai-e rupee, 154. 

■ ChelTOpteta J sii!>-‘Order of aninnils, 43* 

Chikodi • oid^ rupee, 154 . 

■ Cliiid i Sir John (1690), 361 note 4. 

CMllies eultiA-ation of, 149. 

CMphm: sub-divisional account, 2, 301-803; trade 



BllO¥ja : cattle disease, 294 
Bhutes : rcdigioxis beggars, ISL 
Bigha : land measure, 164. 

BijdpTir kings: (1500-1600)., 195. S. {I500»1627), 
439. 

Birds r52-99. ■■g.m- 
Bison : 46. 

Bittsm : class of birds# 96 . 

Birlis and deaths : ^^95. 8.462. 

Boats: 171. 8.435. 

Bogars : traders, 413. 

Bond : labour mortgage, 162 note. 

Borrowers : 160. 

Borya : po^^t, 184, 324 
Boundaries : 4 S. 387, 

Brdhmans : 111-117 *, cultivators, 150. S- 411. 
Bricks .* 31. 

:''BtMgesb;i69w^B:b:436,,^ 

British : thedSlS- 1880), 198-199. E. (1730-1880) 
','441-447.' 

Bnlhnls : class of birds, 74. 

BnlM: cattle disease, 401. 

Bunting : class of birds, 84. 

Burnt Islands : 173 ; 324, 378. 

Blirondi : Javal BrCbmau boad-ijiiavtcrs. 117; 

place of interest, 324. 

Bntuds : bamboo mat-aiakers, 128, 

Byzantinm : probable klentihcation of, 192 note 3. 


(1880), ISO ; town, population, trade, manufactures, 

1 management, liisfeory, rock temples, 324-326, 

I Chitaris : painters, 415, 418, 438. 

ChitpaTans : C- Bnllmiau sub-division, 111-113 ; 
dialect, peculiarities of, 111 note 4 ; landholders, 
138. 

Cholera ; 231, 239, 264, 292. s. 460. 

■ CliristianS"-: native, 135.' /.S.A'ZO, 426.': /' 
Churches : Ohristian,, ISS note. 

Clay : Si ; der>osit3 of white, 17. 

Climate : 22 ‘ 28 . S. 399. 

Clive: Colonel (1756), 196,382. 

Coal : 30. 

Gocoannt trees : 34 : tapping licences, 35, 

Coffee : cultivation of, 425. 

Communications : 166 . 

Communitie-s ; 137-142. S. 421, 
;/:CondMon':'405b::23i:,:'23?^^ 

Coot : class of birds, 93. 

Cormorant : the little, 99. 

Cotton : cultivation of, 149 ; spinning and weaving 
of, 188. 

■'■■■■Courts : number and working of, 267, 26S, S. 45*2, 
Craftsmen: 125, ISS; rural, liri. 

Creeks : 9 ; minor 11. 

Crimes : see OlTences. 
j Crops : 146. E. 420. 

Crows : 81. 

! Crow-pheasant: 68 . 

Cuckoos : 67. 

Currency •• 154. S. 429. 

Customs : 183-187 ; receipts, 27f>. S. 455. 
Cycionish storms •• 23-24, 


^Uikals, &c,, 45. 
P-165, 8.428-432, 


BahcMck : class of birds, 98. 

Bdhhol : town, 166; trade (1611), 175 ; sack of, 
195 note 4; derivation of the name, 326 note 
10 ; trade, history, remains, 326-33L 
Bdldis t a MusahMn cksS| 134, 155, 171 ; hshcr-* 
men, 101. 

DaspatkatiS : reduced peasant-holders, 203. 
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Bail : Arab TOSsel, 170 . 

Baalatabad : old rupee, 154. 

Baj Iaboar6rs : see Labouring Classes. 

Bdpoli : sub- divisional account, 2, 296- 299 ; tomi, 
331 ; climate, statistics of, 26, 27. 

Be la Valle : traveller (1624), 342. 

Density of population : 2, 106. 

Depressed classes : 129. B. 4i6 - 418, 

Desliastlis : a- Brahman sub-division, 115. S. 411. 
Devgad : sub- divisional account, 2, 311-313; 
trade (1818), 177; port, exports and impoi'ts of, 
186 ; town, trade, liistory, fort, 332, 

Devgad : river, 10. 

Devlis : husbandmen, 126. B, 414. 

Devnikh : iilace of interest, 333. 

Devruklias : a BiAlnnan sub-division, 1 14. S. 411. 
Dhada : size of, 164. 

Dlldmapnr : lake at, 11, 333. 

Dhdman : snake, 48. 

Dhailgars I shepherds, 40 note 1, 127. S. 415. 
Dhania : snake, 60. 

DharmsMMs ; see Best-houses. 

Dbarekaris : peasant-holders, 138, 139, 156; 
position and rights of (1880), 206-209; position 
and rights of (1818), 227-234 and note 1, 
Dkavads : blacksmiths, 415, 

Bildvdds : wanderers, 30. 

Dbopeslivar : temple at, 334. 

Diseases : 292. S. 460. 

District Judge : jurisdiction of the, 267. 
Disturbances: (1844-1850), 445. 

Dobetela : identification of, 373. 

Dolis : bearers of, 41. 

Dom Joao de Castro : Portuguese writer (1540), 
321, 342. 

Domestic Animals ■*. see Animals. 

Bon : a row boat, 171. 

Dongri : upland soil, 145. 

Dongri Bdgdjat : hill garden-land, 145. 

. Dorevike : a Gosdvi sect, 419. 

■ DOTeS : 36. 

DrongOS •• oi^ss of birds, 7U 
Dress: no. B.409. 

Ducks : 97, 98. 

Duiandi : outsider, 211. 

Dumb : 108, 

Durgabai : regent (1813), 443. 

Dutonda : snake, 48. 

Dwellings : 136, S. 408. 

"Dysentery : 292. S. 46i. 

B. 

' lagles ■: S6-57. 

Education : receipts and expenditure, 277 ; town, : 

288; village, 290. 

Egrets : class of birds, 94. 

B 330-60 
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Emigration : 143. B. 422, 

Emigrants : 143, 160. 

Estates : wards*, 451. 

Exchange Bills : see lltmdk. 

Excise : receipts and expenditure, 270. g. 455. 
Expenditure : religious and festive, 155. 

Exports : (1540), 174; (ISIS), 176; (1880), 17S, 179 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 347, 357, 361, 375. S. 436. 

F. 

Factory : English, 197, 360, 378 ; French, 361 and 
note 7 ; Butch, 361 note 0, 377 note 1. 

Fairs : 181 and note 1 ; lelira, Adivi'a, 317 ; 
Burondi, 324 ; Bhdmdpiir, Bhopeshvar, 334 
Harnai, 338 ; Ivankeshvar, 342 ; Kelsbi, 342 ; 
Khed, 344 ; Laiije, 345; Masura, 353 ; Nevra, 354 ; 
Parashunlni, 356; Rdjapur, 362; Sangaraesbvar, 
372 ; Velneshvar, 374. g. 438 ; Akeri, 463 
Kinkeri, 465 ; Tulas, 469. 

Falcons : 55. 

Family (Animals) : Canidas, 45 ; Felidse, 44 ; 
Lutrina^ 44 ; Simiad£e, 42 ; Suida, 45 ; Ursidae, 
44; Viverridie, 45. 

Family (Birds) : Ampelida, 80 ; Anatidse, 97 5 
Anseridas, 97; Ardeidce, 94-96; Bracliypodidas, 
74 ; Bucerotidfe, 65 ; Cai>rimulgid£e, 63 ; 
Oharadridse, 90 ; Ciconidse, 94 ; Coraciadse, 64 | 
Columbidee, 86 ; Giiculid^, 67 ; Cursoridse, 90 ; 
Falconidje, 55 ; Fringillid®, 83 ; Glareolidse, 90 ; 
Gouridee, 87 ; Graculidie, 99 ; Halcyonidee, 64 ; 
HiematopodidiB, 91 ; Himantopodidaa, 93 ; 
Hirundinid.'B, 61 ; Laniadse, 69 ; Laridje, 98 ; 
Megalx'inidffi, 67 ; Merodijias, 63 ; Merulidse, 72 ; 
Miiscicapidfie, 71.; Kectarinida, 68 ; Otitidse, 90 ; 
Parridse, 93 ; Pliasianidee, 87 ; Picidse, 66 ; 
Phoenicopteridse, 97 ; Podicipidic, 98 ; Psittacidas, 
66 ; Bailidae, 93 ; Scolopacidae, 91 ; Strigidse, 58 ; 
Sylviadae, 76; Tantaiidae, 96; Tetranid^, 88 ; 
Tinamidae, 89 ; Treronid®, 85 ; Upiipldas, 69 ; 
Yulturidse, 54. Sub-family ; Accipitrinse, 55 ; 
Aiaudin^, 84; Anatinas, 97 ; Aq^uilih^, 56-57; 
Artaminse, 71; Buteoninse, 57; Caiamolierpin®^ 
78 ; Campephaginee, 70 ; Oentropodinse, 6$ ; 
Charadrii)^, 90 ; Ooliimbm^, 86 ; Coturniem^e^ 
88 ; Corvinse, 81 ; Cypselinse, 62 ; Bicruriuse, 
71; Drymoicinss, 78; Emberizinee, 84; 

Esacinse, 91 ; Estreldinee, 83 ; Falconing, 55 ; 
Fringiilin®, 84 ; Fulig^llm^e, 98 ; Gallinfe, 87 ; 
Graculina, 99 ; Hirundinina, 61 ; Ibisina, 96 ; 
Irenina, 76 Biote ; Laifina, 98 ; Merulina, 72 ; 
Milvina, 58 ; Motaeiiiina, 80 ; Mylotherina, 
‘72 ; ISTettapodina, 97 ISTumenina, 92 ; 

Oriolina, 76 ; Palumbina, 86; Basserina, 84; 
Pavonina, 87 ; Perd-icina, 88 ; Phyllomitbina,, 
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; FhjlloBCopmm, 79 ; FhtRhmse, 96 ; PlotiBse, 
99; Pycnoiiotm£e#94 ; Ruticilliii£e, 77 ; Saxicolin^e, 
76 ; ScolopacinsBj 01 ; Steminsj^ 98 ; StumiiiiB 
82 ; Tadornma?j 97 ; Timalma?, 78 : Totanina:*, 92 ; 
TringiiiiB, 92; Tiirturinee, $6 ; Vanellinte, 91. 
Family tree; 447. 

Famine ; see Scarcity. 

Famine relief works ; 168, 347, 379, 

Fatehgad : fort, 337» 

Fanjddl': village constable, 448. 

Felidae ; tigers, See., 44. 

Females ; proportion of, in po|>ulation, !08, 

Ferries ; 170. S. ssa 
Fever ; 264, 292. S. 460. 

Field tools ; 161. 

Msll ; kinds of, trade in fins and maws of, saw fish, 
oysters, enttie fish, whales, fishermen, stakes^ 
boats, nets, markets, curing, 99-lOS. S. *106. 
Fisliers ; lOi. 

Flamingo ; class of birds, 97. 

FloriMn ; class of birds, 90. 

Flower peckers ; class of birds, 69. 

Flycatcher ; class of birds, 7 1. 

Food :U0, S. 409. 

Foot disease ; cattle, 294. s. 461. 

Forests ; 31-34 ; receipts from, 276. S. 404, 455. 
Forts : Ratn^giri, 334, 335 note 5. 

Fort Victoria : 335. 

Fowls: 87. 

Frnit trees ; cesses^on, 38. 

Fnrsa ; snake, 51-52. 

G*. 

GI4Mts : fishers, 127, 155, 171. S. 406, 415. 
0adnadi : river, 389, 

Gait Basti ; a special tenure, 261. 

; size of, 164. 

0anjiplia ; playing cards, 438. 

0dns : players, 415. 

0aXLSi: snake, 50. 

0anesll Pula ; place of interest, 335. 

Gaonkars ; village headmen (18X8), 222, 

Gauds ; Brihrnan sub-division, 426, 450. 

Gaundis ; masons, 125, 163. 

Gdvdds : cultivators, 125. 

cattle keepers, 127. S. 415, 

^ 13-20. S. 390-399. 

Sds i cultivators, 124; temple ministrants, 140, 
Yijaydurg. 
j.;bl^ksmiths, 125, 


S.448. 


GondbaJis: j^eUgiouBhej 


jgars, iSL 


Gopals : 

Gosdvis j 13L S. Blnlratlii, 'NTdth, and Vot4ri. 419. 
Gotras: Chi%>dviMi Bivlhimin, 111 note 2; Sheavi, 

116 xiote 5 . 

Goa : Vijayanagar kings of, 439. 

Gold; how weighed, 164 . 

Goudvaua Series ; 15. 

Gopaigad; seeAnjanveL 

Gorakhs ; redigious beggars, 419 note I. 

Goto fort ; 335, 337. 

Govalkot : fort, 326, 336. 

Goval ; place of interest, 335. 

Greeusliailks ; class of birds, 93 . 

Gudgudi ; smoking hubble-bubble, 420, 438, 
GuMgar ; place of interest, 336. 

Gujars ; tradei's, 120, 171. 

Glllls *. class of birds, 98. 

Gua liceuees ; 274. 

Guuthds ; measure of, 164. 

Guravs ; temple ministx’ants, 119, 126, 140, HI ; 
(1818), 222. 

H. 

Hajjaj bin Yusuf ; Governor (700), 133 and note 

1. 

Halva ; early rice crop, 147. 

Hamilton ; traveller (1720), 341, 351, 360. 
Hanumant ; hiii pass, 166, 

Hardds ; priest, 418. 

Hares : 45. 

Harbbara *. gram, 148. 

Harbours ; see Ports, 

Harriers ; class of birds, 67. 

Harnai ; port, 17 1 ; imports and exports of, 184 ; 

town, 336 ; forts, 337. 

Harik ; crop, 146. 

Hawks : class of birds, 55. 

Hen : 42, 93. 

Hemp : 149. S. 425, 

Heptanesia ; probable identification of, 379. 
Herbert ; traveller (1626), 330 note 1. 
Hereditary oflcers ; district and village, 202. 
Herdsmen ; 127. 

Herons : class of birds, 94-96, 

Hills ; 3-5. 

Hirda : gallnuts, 38. 

History: early Hindus (b. c, 200-1. n, 1312), 
Musalm^ns (1312-1660), Mar4th4s (1660-1818), 
British (1818-1880), 192-199. S, 430 *447. 
Hiouan Tiisang ; Chinese traveller (640), 321 note. 
Hodavda ; village of, 439, 

Holdings ; 145. S. 423. 

- Holidays: 410,416. 
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Houeysuckers: class of birds, 69. 

Hoopoes : class of birds, 69. 

Hornbills : class of birds, 65. 

Horn work : 188. S.437. 

Hospitals : statistics of, 293. S. 461. 

Hot springs : 21, 36-1362. 

Houses ; number and description of, 136-137 j 
investments in, 157. 

Hoilse4ax : inunic.ipal, 281. 

B:oj.sala Bali4Ias ; mlers (1250), 193. 

Hnkeri : old ru|)ee, 154 

Hliudis : exchange bills, 154. S. 429. 

HusbaEdiaeil J 121-125; caste, house, stock, 
fiimitiire, character and condition of; 150-152 y 
borrowers, 160. S. 426. 


Ibis : class of birds, 96. 

Immigrants : early Mnsalmiln, 133 note 1. 
Imports : (1540), 174 ; (1818), 176 ; (1880), 178, 
179, 183, 184, 185, 186, 1S7, 347, 357 , 361, 375. 
S. 436. 

Iliamdte : grantees (1818), 225. 

Industries : 187-191. s. 437. 

Infirmities : 108. S. 408. 

Insectivora : order of animals, 44., 

Instruction : statistics of, 282-291. S. 458-459. 
Insurance : 154. 

Interest : 159. S. 429. 

Intermittent spring 22,. local story of, 22. 
Investment : forms of, 156-159. s. 428. 
lora : class of birds, 75, 

Iron : 29 ; export of, 175. 

Iron clay : formation of, 396, 

Irrigation j 145. S. 423. 

Islands : 388, 389. 

Ismdil Adil BMh : (1520), 329. 

Istdva Kauls : improvement leases, 157.. 

Ives : traveller (1755), 382 note 1. 


Jacana : the pheasant-tailed, 93. 

Jack trees : 87, 39. 

■ Jagadekamalla : ruler (1025), 193. 

Jails : 274 ; receipts and expenditure, 277. S. 454, 
456. 

'Jains : traders, 119. S. 413. 

Jaindcha lOiamb : the Jain's pillar, 120. 
Jainism : traces of, 119. 

JamAtis : a- Musalm4n class, 133. 

Jaagams : religious beggars, 131, 141. g* 413. 
Janjira : Bid! of, 195. 

Javais J a, Brdhman sub-division, 117; landholders^ 
138. 

JajrAm SAyaat : (1737), 441. ^ 


Jaygad : port, exports and imports of, 184 ; town 
and fort, 340-341 ; identification of, 340 note 3. 
Jaytapiir: port, imports and exports of, 185 • 
history, objects of interest, 341, 

Jaysingb. j see Jagadekamalla. 

Jingars : saildlers, 129. g. 415, 418, 437. 

Jog: river, 11, 99. 

Jogis : religious beggars, 131. 

Justice ! changes (1756-1880), staff, working, dril 
3ustice, debtors, arbitration court, registration 
cnmnal justice, staff, village police, offences, 
distnctpoboe, statistics, crime, 266-274; reoeinti 
and expenditure of, 276. 8.462-454,435. 

K 

Kadboli : snake, 50. 

Kaddan : pulses, 147, 

KAju : cashewnut tree, 38, 39, 

KAjirda : hill pass, I66, 17s. 

Kalddgi Series : S. 394. 

KalAvantins : dancing girls, 126 
Kalavli : river, 10. 

KamAvisdAr : native manager (ISIS), 220. 
Kamtekot : fort, S42. 

Kanakdurg ; fort, 337, 342. 

Kankesbvar : temple at, 342. 

KAndur ; snake, 50-51. 

KAnhoJi : depredations of Angria, 195, 

JiCanoja : a Brdhman sub-division, 11 7, 

Kduphatis : religious beggars, ISl. S. 419 note I 
ilurdu ; a Koli stronghold, 128. * 

KarMd : town, 114. 

KarhAda : a Brdhman sub-division, 114 S 4M‘ 
Harli : river, 10. g. 388. ‘ ^* •*'* 

^no^l (650). 192 note 5, 372 and 

Haravir : KoUidpur, 372. 

Karsai ; Khot exactions, 213.. 

KAsArs : coppersmiths, 126. 

BIAtkaris .* catechu makers, 43, 130. 

Katubau : a special tenure, 261. 

Mzi tUmulm&a head, 132 note 2, UL ' , . 

KelsM^ creek, 11 ; exports and imports of, 483 . 
port, 342., * ?■> 

Kevikuls : tenants-at-wili, 450, 

KhairAt XixAu ; Habsi (1690), 31$ 337 
KMlAti ; coast lands, 151 note 1 ' * ' 

Kh^epata^: trade (1818), 177; town, history 

fort, remains, 343. 

KkAri : see Ba'ul. 

KhArvat : salt rice-land, 144, 

KhArvis : sailors, 128. 

Khatelis : peasant-holders, 450,. 

Ediatib : Musalmdn preacher, 141. 

Kked : sub-divisionai accounts; * 2, 299 * town 
history, rook temples, 344. " ' . ^ 
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Khem S^vaut { I. > : Wi cMef (1630), 440. 

„ „ (11.); „ (1675-1709), 440. 

„ „ (in.) : „ (1755-1803), 441-442. 

„ „ (IV.); „ (1312-1840), 443-445. 

Khots : village renterSj 137 ; castes o£ {ISSO}, 
138, 1513^ position and privileges of (ISSO), 
204-206 ; position and caste of (1818),, 225-227. 
Kingfisliers : class of birds, M, 

Killkeri : place of interest, 405. 

.Kirkee : battle of (isiv), 198, 

Kites : 58. 

Kirvailt ; a Briilinmn snb-division, 115. 

Koclira. j village of (a.d. 600), 192 note 4, 354 
note 2, 439 note 1 . 

KokaiB : Indian mangosteen, 37, 30. 

Kokirs ^ Olnistian masons, 31. 

Kol : rock temples at^ 344. 

Kolis : 127, 128, 171 ; Dongri, 131. 

Kolsmda : wild dogs, 45. 

Kankanasth. : see Chitxi^vdns. 

Koukani Musalmdns : 104, 132, 17 1. 

Kosktis : weavers, 125. S. 415. 

Ktlddl : snb-division, 387 ; town, history, fort, 465, 
Kuddldeshkar : a Shenvi sub-division, 411. 

Ku'ddsi : se© Tiidri. 

Kudydt : rice soil, 144. 

Kinds : see Konkani Musalmdus. 

Kuldrgi J see Dhdrekari. 

Kulith : pulse variety, 147. 

Kulkarnis * hereditary village accountants, 140, 
202 I (1818), 222. S. 448. 

Ktimbhirs : potters, 120, 141 . s. 415, 
Kuiaxbhdrli : hill pass, 166, 169, 324. 

Kunbis j cultivators, 121, 151. 

4, K^di *• hill pMs, 160, 

'"'lE'h^libha’BoDLgat t place of inte^st, 465* 

50* , . 

■ L. 

Xahour ; forced, 140 ; mortgage of, 162. S* 430. 

classes t 128. S- 430. 

Ldg : cattle disease, 461, 

Lakes : u. s. 389, 467, 468. 

LakhdmBdTOUt : (1641-1655), 440. 

'Lamias : »ec Vanidris. 

Laad? investment in, 156; transfers of, 162; 
how measured, 164. B. 429, 449. 
’b''lj^i|admimstratioU changes, staff, tenures, 
revenue settlement ' history, 200-262. S, staff, 
administration, tenures, su.i‘vcy, wards’ estates, 

' ; '■ , 

LftllldholdetB : fdiir classes of (1818), 225-230. 

J '‘fcowsa, romams, 129, 345» 

X^pwiug i class of birds, 91, 


Lark: 84. ' 

Laterite : Konkan, IS ; stone, 31. g, 397. 
Leather 'Workers •• 121 ). S. 415. 

Leper hospital ; "293. ; ..b 
Leprosy ,■ 292. ■ ; ■ ' 

Libraries : 290. S. 450. 

Light-houses : 172, 318, 341, 368, 378. 

Lime : 14, 3i. 

Limestone.: 31. 

■Lingdyats ?■' traders, IIS. B. 413. 

Local funds : 280. S. 456. 

Locusts : 420. 

LoMliaS : tradei'S, 1*21, 17 f. 

Lohdrs : biaeksinitlis, 125, 14 L 
Lora : <iuart55ite inlier, 14, 

Love bird : Ivarta, 66. 

Lutrin06 : otters, kc., 44. 

M. 

llachhva ** a small boat, 171. S. 435. 

MdcMl: hill, 4, 8,345. 

Magpie : class of birds, 82. 

Magazline : a IMardthi, 291 , 

Mahadevgad : fort, 465. 

Mahmud II. : Balnimni (1500), 327. 

Mahmud Gavan : minister (1470), 194,. 

Mdhim *. sack of, 194. 

Mahipatgad : fort, 4, 345. 

Mahdpral : town, 345. 

Mahdjan: il8. 

Makarandgad : 4. 

Maimatgad : fort, 346. 

Mak : hill x:>ass, 166, 178, 371. 

Malabdrs : pirates, 342, 372 note 5„ 

Malabdr point : derivation of tlie uame^ 342 
note 4. 

Males : proportion of, lOS. 

Malet : tomb of Mrs. , 322, 

Malik Alxmad : (1490), 104. 

Malik “Ul-Tujjar : a Bahmani cliief (I4:i0), 193. 
Malik Kdfur : (1312), 327. 

Mali : richest rice soil, 144. 

Mdlis : cultivators, 124. 

Mdlvan : sub-divisional account, 2, 313-315; 
town, 172 ; trade (ISIS), 177 ; customs division, 
trade, 185; x^ort, exports and imports, 186; 
cession of (1812), 198 ; derivation of tiie name, 
346 note 4 ; population, trade, manufactures, 
health, history, fort, 346-352. 

. Mdlvans : pirates, 197, 350 and note 0, 351, 378. 
Maudagara : probable identification of, 102 note 3 ' 
319, 352. 

Mandaugad .* fort, 4, 352. 

Maildelslo : traveller (1630), 330, 34L 
Mango trees : 37, 39. 
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MSngs : 130, 219. 

Manoliar : fort, Iiistory, 445, 466. 

Mansantosll : fort, 467. 

MaEllfactnrsS .* ace Iridustries. 

Maiiyar : snake, 50. 

Mar4tlias : cultivators, 122, 150, 240. S 414, 
426. 

Mare JosM : Mlu-lr priest, 130. 

Mark : a zinc weight, 431 note 2. 

Marmdis : traders, 121, 159. 

MaskalcMs : torch-bearers, 415. 

Masons : 125. 

Masiira : town, identification of, 352 and note 8. 
Maiirjas : (a. d. 634), 192. 

Means of Cominmiicatioii : see Koads. 

Measures : See AYeights and ^Measures. 

Medicine : reccii^ts and exi^enditure of, 277 ; 
native, 294. 

Mercantile Classes : see Traders, 

Metal work : iss. 

Mkangiri *. a sailing vessel, 171, 

Mliars : caste of, 129 ; village servants, copper grant 
to, 140,152, 222; borrowers, 161; (1818), 223 
and note 3 ; (1851), 240. S. 418, 

Migration : 143. S. 422. 

Mills : steam saw, ISO, 288. 

Military Service : persons engaged ill and 
pensioners, 105, 130, 143, IGO. 

Military expenditure : 277. S, 456. 

Milizigeris : probable identification of, 192 note 
3 ; 348 note 4. 

Minerals: 29-31, 317, S,40l. 

Minivets : class of birds, 70. 

Mirdsi : Mhar landholder, 129. 

Mirya : place of interest, 353. 

Mission : Scotch, 135. 

Mitgivdas : salt makers, 125. S. 415, 
Money-lenders •• 158. S. 428, 

Monkeys : langur and bonnet, 43, 

Moropant : Manttbi poet (1750), 114 note 1. 
Movements : 143. S. 422. 

Mosques : 320, 330, 331 and note 1, 362, 380 note 
1. S. 464, 

Moti Talav : reservoir, 389, 468, 

Mnctlknnd : famous sage, 345. 

Mnchknndi : river, 8. 

Muddle Skoal : sunken rock, 353. 

Mug : pulse variety, 148. 

Mnjavar *- Musalman village servant, 141. 

Muiia: Musalman village servant, 141. 
Municipalities : 281. B. 457. 

Munias ; okass of birds, 83, 

Musalmans: 131-134, 171 ; rulers (1312-1660), 
193; readers and winters (1872), 284. St420,^ ' 
459. ' 

Mlisla ; see Biilki, 


Musopalle : probable identification of, 192 note 3. 
Mllziris : probable identification of, 352 and note. 
Mynas ; class of birds, 82. 

N. 

Niclini : crop, 147. S. 425. 

Mg : snake, 49. 

ITagli : see Nachni. 

Ndiatas : Cujanifc Arab settlers, 133 and note 1. 
E’dndos : fort, 353. 

Hanaguna : probable identification of , 320 note 2, 
Kana Fadnis : (1720-1800), 321. 

Kardva : hill pass, 16U 
HiTavaritte : traveller {16*70), 330, 

ISfernr : ifiace of interest, 467. 
l^ets : 102. 

Hevra : temple at, 354. 

[N'ewspapers : 291. 

FTlldvis : barbers, 127 and note 1, 142. S. 415. 
Nikitin *• Athanasius (1470), Russian traveller, 327. 
Nightjars : class of birds, 63. 

Nitra : probable identification of, 192 note 3, 354 
and note 2. 

Nivti ; town, fort, 354 . 

o. 

Occupation : 109. s. 408, 

Octroi dues : 28L 

Offences : number of, 271, 273-4. 

Ogilby : geograifiier (1670), 175, 330 note 5, 341, 
342. 

Oilseeds : cultivation of, 148, 

OlocllS^'a probable identification of, 192 note 3. 
Omens : 128 note 1, 

Orders : (Animals) Carnivora, 44 ; Insectivora, 44 ; 

Primates, 42 ; Eudentia, 45 ; Uugulata, 45. 
Orders : (Birds) G-emitores, 85-87 ; Grallatores, 
89-96; Insessores, 61-84 ; Natat ores, 96-99; 
Rax3tores, 54-60; Rasores, 87-89. 

Ore : metallic, 393 ; iron, 401, 

Orioles : chrss of birds, 76. 

Omainents : investments in, 158. S. 410. 

Otdris : casters, 125, 

Otters : see Lutrinm, 

Owls: 58-60. 

Oysters *• catcher of, 91 ; 101. 

P. 

Padav : see Machhva. 

Padniagad : fort of, 346, 350, 

Pdkhadis : raised causeways, 136, 

Paiav : kind of tenure, 450, 

Palgad: fort, 354. 

Pilil;? village, 365. 

Pdligars : Mar4tiia chiefs, 193 note 7. S. 439 
, note 2» 
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aE : a MMt rob-clmsion, 41 
dad : measure of, 104. 
aalldia ; capture of, U)3, 
dEda?gad : fort, 351, 355, 
todivad ^ snake, 49. 
aathal : rice soil, 144. 
aEtker ; 42, 44. 

arits : ■wasliermeii, 127, 142. S* 41.5. 
irpoli : ME pass, 166 and note 2,, 169, S. 388, 
S97, 433 ; trade (1876), 436. 
arsis : 134, 171. 

arastan^m : ponds dug by, 326 ; legendary story 
of, 365 note 4. 

arasElirdm: CbitpuTan head-quarters. 111, 355. 

arasEurdm BMii PatYardhan : (1767), 117, 

arasbardm : Mil pass, 167. 

assos : 166 and note 2, 355. S. 388, 433, 

it : place of interest, 467. 

itharvats : stone hewers, 125. 

i.vas : port, 355. 

Bacacl5:;B7. 

edaekar : a Shenvi sub-division, 412. 

jBEdlor : lake, 11. 

er^tdsites : barber’s, 127 note 1. 

ersoaal Servants ; 127. 

eriplns I (A.n. 247), 174, 319, 352, 378. 

eya : cattle disease, 294. 

karjans : cultivators, 124. 

katemdri *. a large vessel, 171. 

'konda : trap varieties of, 16 ; hill pass, 166 and 
note 2, 169, 332, 343, 358. 

^kOEd SdvaEt (I.) : V4di chief (1665), 440. 

■ M (IL): „ (1709- 1737), 440-441. 

„ (III.): „ (1806-1812), 443. 

„ (!¥.) : ,, (1867-1869), 447. 

? me Aspect. 

4.erre Almoyda : Portuguese Viceroy (1746), 349. 
HgeOES:85. 

^pit : class of birds, 80. 

Pirate coast : (a.b. 150) 105, probable identifica- 
tion of, places on the, 192 note 3. 

*iracy : TuMji’s, 33S ; Sangameshvar NMk’s, 341. 
^irdlia : glass-bead necklace, 419 and note 3. 
*irkh4Ei : old rupee, 420, and note 1, 429, 

Eant beds : the Eatn%iri, 17. 

»%y:(77),354. 
flOEgk of laEd : 145. 

?Iovers : class of birds, 90. 

?0Ece : "ViEage, district, strength, cost, working, 
271-2^^,277. S.454 

?0pElatiok: early population, later colonists, 
census estimates, 1820, 1845, 1851, 1872, 102-106,* 
sub-divisioa% 'sCx infirmities, age, religion, 
drew, fc)d^_l07-110 ; race, villages 
f’plkoitltes, 'jfeidexs and miters, 283, 


S. census (1844, 1851, 1872), 407 ; dwellings, food, 
di'oss, ornaiuents, holidays, clmnicter, condition, 
race, 40S-420 ; town and country popuiation, 421 
readers and writers, 459. 

Ports : IvatnuguN*, 356. 

Post : 173 ; receipts and expenditure, of 277. S. 

435. 

Pottery *. 1S8, 348. 

PrabilES : Kfiyasth, lis. s. 412. 

PracMtgad : sec Uchitgad. 

Prasiddkgad: fort, 467. 

Prices: 163. s. 431. 

Primates : order of animals, 42. 

Ptolemy : (150), 319, 352, 379. 

Puiauvat : sandy rice soil, 144, 204. 

Pulses : cultivation of, 147-148. 

Pupils : caste of (1879), 284. 

PuraEgad : oximrts and imports of, 186 ; place ol 
interest, 356. 

Q. 

Ctuails : class of birds, 88-89. 

Ctuartzites :Ealadgi, 13-15, 

R. 

Babi : alluvial soil, 145, 

EagkEEatk Savant : (1867), 447. 

Bails : class of birds, 94. 

BaiEfall: 23. s. 399. 

Rdjkot ; fort, 351, 362. 

Bdjdpur : trade (1649), 175; trade (1818), 177 ; 
trade (1880), 180, 358 ; Portuguese victory at, 195 
note 7 ; place of interest, x^opulation, trade, 
communications, buildings, municipality, water 
supply, history, fort, factory, 357-362. 

BajputS : messengers, 128. 

Bdkkan : cowherd, 414. 

Bdm : hill pass, 166. S. 388 ; geology of, 392. 

BdmosMs : W'atchmen, 129, 219. 

Rdmgad : fort, 362. 

Bandpar :4)lace of interest, 362. 

RaEgdris : dyers, 125. 

BaEgEa : hill pass, 16*6. 

BaEgEa : See Ucliitgad. S. 467. 

BaEUbdi : a Gosdvi goddess, 419. 

Basdlgad : fort, 4, 362. 

Bathod rulers : (a.b. 1000), 193. 

Batudgiri town : climate, 24 ; customs division, 
exports and imports of, 184 ; poi-t details, water 
supply, population, trade, manufactures, manage- 
ment,, buildings, bimiing and burial grounds*^ 
history, fort, light-house, 363-368. 

BatEdgiri ^strict *• boundaries, sub-divisions, 
aspect, hills, 1-5 ; rivers, creeks, 6-11 ; geology, 
12-19; water supply, hot and intemittent 
springs, climate, 20-28 ; minerals, forests, trees, 
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29 -40 1 animals, birds, fisli, 41-103; original 
settlers, colonists, population in 1820, 1835, 1846, 
1852, and 1872 ; census details of 1872, dress, 
food, 104- 110 ; details of Hindus, Musalmdns, 
Parsis,and Christians, 111-135 ; villages, houses, 
communities, movements, 136-143; soil, 
irrigation, holdings, stock, crops, cultivators, 
bad seasons, 144-153; capitalists, currency, 
classes who save, investments, money-lending, 
interest, 154-160 ; borrowers, land transfers, 
labour mortgage, wages, prices, weights and 
measures, 160-165; communications, tolls, 
bridges, rest-houses, ferries, shipping, light- 
houses, post, telegraiih, 166-174; trade 
(247-lSSO); traders, exports and imports, 
course of trade, details of sea trade, customs 
divisions, 175-187; industries, 188-191; early 
.Hindus, Musalmdns, Mardthds (1660-1818); 
British ( 1818 - 1880), 192 - 199 ; acquisition, 

changes and staff, tenures, history of land re venue 
settlement, season reports, 200-265; judicial 
changes, staff, civil and criminal justice, civil 
court statistics, arbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, staff, offences, jjolice, jails, 266- 
274 ; balance sheet, local funds, municipalities, 
275-281; schools, pupils, education, statistical 
returns, school of industry, town and village 
education, libraries, newspapers, 282-291; 
diseases, hospitals, native practitioners, cattle- 
disease, vaccination, 292-295 ; sub- divisions, 
296-316 ; places of interest, 317-384. 

Eatn^giri river : 8. 

Bedi fort : history and construction of, SdS'-STL 

Bedajiji : image of, 336. 

Bedshanks : class of birds, 93. 

Begistration •. 270 ; reeeixits and expenditure, 277. 

B. 453, 456. 

Beligious beggars : 13L . ; 

Best-houses : 169. S. 435. 

Betum : Ratndgiri school, 285-287. 

Beveuue and Finance : see Balance Sheet. 

Beventie settlement : Bijdpur (1502), Shivdjx*s 
(1670-1680), Sambhdji’s{1683), Sidi’s (1699-1744), 
Angria’s (1744), Peshwa’s (1756-.18iS) 213-219; 
British conquest (1818), district officers and 
village staff (1818), Government demand, accounts, 
landholders, indmddrs, khots, peasant-holders, 
and tenants, 219-229; changes (1818-1825), 
230-235; survey (1827 -1830), state of the district 
(1830-1840) ; survey proposed (1845-1851), Oapt, 
Wingate’s report (1851), survey determined on 
(1851), experimental survey (1851), survey (1853), 
survey stoj>p 0 d (1856), state of the district(1856), , 
General Francis’ survey (1859), 236-248; second 
survey (1866-1876), khot commission (1874^) . . 
Government decision (1876), final settlement 


1S77-1S79, survey (1876), survey results (1855- 
1878), special tenures (Sheri Thikdns, Katuban, 
Gair Basti Lands), 249 -262, 
lEice *. cultivation of, 147 ; varieties of, 147 note, 
S. 424 ; varieties, 425 note 1.. 

Bivers •• 5-ii. S. 388. 

Beads : (1851-1880), 167-169. S- 433. 

Bobins : 76. 

Boad metal .* 31 . 

Bocks : talcose , intrusive, 393, 

Bock Temples : 371, 

Bodentia : order of animals, 45. 

Boiler : the Indian, 64. 

Btidrad^mau : king (a.d. 150), 192. 

Bniiiinaiitia : 46, 

S. 

Sahyddri : mountains, 3 ; geological formation of, 
16. 

Sahyadri Khaiid : 114 note % 115, 372, 

Sdlis : weavers, 125. 

Silva hill ; geological formation of, 14. 

Sait : manufacture of, 190 ; receipts and expenditure 
of, 276 ; pans 348. S. 438, 455. 

Sambhiji : caxiture of Kalusha and, (1690), 195 
note 8. 

Sangameshvar r sub-divisional accounts, 2, 
303- 305 ; Naik of, 341 ; town, trade, fires, history, 
temples, 371-373. 

Sand spits : 19. 

Sand : 31, 

Sand pipers *. class of birds, 92. 

Sangars : weavers, 125. 

Sarambal : place of interest, 407. 

Sarpatoli : snake, 49. 

Saravdas : religious beggars, 131. 

Sarjekot *- fort, 352, 373. 

Sdshtikar : Vaislmav Shenvis, 411. 

Sitavli : place of interest, 37^. 

Sivants : treaties with Kolhipur and the,. ,19$. 
Savaatvadi Towa *. population, trade, lake, fort? 

sub-divisions, 467-468, 

Saviags Baak : 156. 

Savitri : river, 6, 297. 

Scarcity : years of, 152. s. 426. 

Schists: 13. S.39L 

Schools : number and staff, 282 ; girls’, 283 ; high, 
vernacular, and industrial, 288-9 ; private, 
mission, Vedic, 289-290. S- 458. 

Seamea : earnings of, 170, 172, 

Sea trade : 170, 172 ; early, sixteenth, seven, 
teeiith, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
174-178; (1819-1879) 181-183. 

Seasoas ; 262-265, ^ , 

Sesikrei'eaai : probable identification of, 373. 
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Servants : village, 1S9. 

Sliales : 15, 

Sliag i see Cormorant. 

Sliistri : river, 8, 303. ^ 

Sll^stri : head religious oll'icer, 1 * 

ghel: moist land, 423. . , 

ShLvis : aBnikmau sukckvirioa, U(i ; peoukant.o. 

ill dialect of, 110, note 6. S. ‘Hh 
Blietias *. Imadmen, 118, 142, lOi, 

Slier t sif.e of, 164* S. 482. 

Skeep : 40. 

Skeri TMkail : a special tenure, loJ. 

Skevgad *. kill pass, lOO. 

Skikddi t a sailing vessel, ITk 
SkilB-pis i tailors, 126, 142. S. 41o. 

BkinddS : enltivators, 124, 

Skip building *. 172. 

Skipping : investments in, lo8. 

Shirke : Maritha cWef (14.m IW- 

ShiTiji: (1658) ,196, 330, 33» note 3; imafe, of, 
350, 369. 377, 380. 

Shopkeepers : village, 181. 

Shrikes •• 69-71. 

Sidkgad j fort, 373. 

Silhdrds ; tke Goa (1100), 193, 194. 

Sinuadae •• monkeys. 42. 

Siohdev : a I'evgm YAtlav (1100), 193. 

Smdhndurg = fort of, 349-.3ot, 37.5. 

Sirk;6er : class of birds, 68. 

: Sl^kSess coluteme, 48; venomous 

colnbrine, 49;viperiBe,50, 

Snake bird : the Indian, 99. 

Snipe *• class of birds, 91. 

Soil *. 144. s. 399, 423. 

Sondrs t goldsmiths, 125, 14-. S. •>. 

Sparrows *. B4. 

Springs : kot, 21 ; intermittent, 2.. 
sSps = reeeipte and expentou-e, 2<6. S. 4.O.. 

Steamers = 170, 868. 

Stilts -.class of birds, 9.. 

,i+,S : class of bird.'i, 9.. 

;:41,146, S.423 

s: the Vaia.val and Aten, 401. 

1(3^9 : 23, 231. 

• class of birds, 94. 

I formations -riO. S. 398. 

aans:2;old(181S),219^dnote4._ 

onltwationoU48j Mamtuis, 148, 


Maritka, 123. 


Siltdrs 1 carpenters, 125, 141. S. 415. 
Sub-dmsional accounts : nrca, aspei^t, climate, 
water, soil, stock, produce, people, 296S-316. 
SOTaindlirg : cnstroms division, 183 ;fort, bistory, 

^38-340, 374 

Subordinate Judges : 267. 

Swallows : class of Ihrds, 61. 

■S'WiftS : class of, birds, ;(i2, 

■ Syenite : -394. - 

Tailap ^ n Ckalnkya king; (070) : 193 note L 
Tag : (kenip) cultivation of, 149. 

Talakkba pn'-MMr idol, 

Talavda r'river, 389./'''',, 

Talc : 30. S,401, 

Talaima : pond, 3S9. 

Tamar : prol.>ably Dcvgad, 33.3. 

Tambats *. see Kdsdrs. 

TatnboliS *• betel sellers, 128, 

Teak /growtk of, 32, 36, 297. 

Teals : class of birds, 97, 98. 

Telegraph : 173 ; sub-marine, ISO, receipts a.nd 
expenditure, 277. 

Telis : oil pressers, 125, 142. S* 415. 
Temperature : 24. S. 400, 

Temples ; 317, 322, 334, 338, 342, 344, 346, 350, 
352, 353, 354, 356, 362, 363, 372, 383. 

Tenants •- four classes of, 205 ; Khots* lower, 
209-213. 

Tenures • 203-213 ; special, 259-262. S. 449* 
TereMlol •. river, 388. 

Terns: 98. 

Tkdkurs : unsettled tribe, 130. S. 420. 

TkeTenot ’• traveller (166.3), 330. 

Tkrusk : class of birds 72, 

Tieffenthaler : traveller (17.80), .954 note 3. 

Til : see Oilseeds. 

Tilari : river, 3S9 ; geological fonnatioa of the 
bed of, 392, 

Tiles: 31. 

Tit : birds, 80. 

Tivra : (north and south) hill passes, 166. 

Tolls : 159. S. 435. 

Toparon l suggested identification of, 192 note .>, 
333 note 1. 

Towns : cajitiire of Uatnagiri, (ISIS), 108, 199. 
Trade : ea^rly, sixteenth century-merchants, 

, vessels, routes, imports, exports ; seventeenth 
century, condition of the district (16/0); 
. eighteenth century 5 nineteentli centufy ; exports 
. (1818), chief marts (ISIS) ; development, present 
marts, condition of trade, traders, exports, 

• .imports, through trade, course of trade, eiistoina 
174-187. S.436. 
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Trade guilds : 191. 

Traders : US- 121 ; 178, 184 185, 186, 187, S47,.358„ 
Trap : Deccan, 13, 15-17. S, 395, 

Trapdykes : 17. S* 393. 

Treaties : 351. s. 440, 441, 442, 444. 

Trees J 34-40; fruit, 37; liquor yielding, 34-36 ; 
saci^ed and ornamental, 39-40 ; timber, 36. S. 
401-404. 

Tribes : (Animals) Ruminantia, 46 ; (Birds) 
f Conirostres, 81 ; Cultirostres, 94 ; Dentirostres, 
69; Fissirostres, 61 ; Latitores, 93 ; Lamellirostres, 
97 ; Longirostres, 91 ; Mergitores, 98 ; Fiscatores, 
99 ; Fressirostres, 90 ; Scansores, 66 ; Teiiuiros- 
tres, 68 ; Vagatores, 98, 

Tulas : fair at, 469, 

Tur : pulse variety, 148. 

Tural : bot springs at, 21. 

TnranilOSboaS : possible identification of, 192 
note 3, 360 note 2. 

u. 

UcMtgad : fort, 373. 

Udid : pulse variety, 148, 

Ulandi : small boat, 171. 

Undi 1 tree, 37, 39. 

UnMle : sacred intermitting spring at, 22, 131. 
UngXllata : order of animals, 45. 

Unsettled tribes : 130. 

Upris : yearly tenants, 203, 210. 

UrsidSB -'bears, &c.,,44. 

,, 

^ Vaccination I statistics of, 295. s* 461. • 

VMds ; iamlets, 136. 

Vadars : woodcutters, 128. 

¥Mi*. see SdvantvMi, 

Vd*gberi *. place of interest, 469. 

Vdgliotail I place of interest, 374. 

Vaidus : medicine hawkers, 129 ; medicines ol,,129 
note L 

Vaidyas ; native medical praotitioners, 294» 
Vdjantris ; musicians, 415. 

VaMti Tinner uplands, 151 note. 

VildvdO I place of interest, 469. 

VAnis *• traders, 118. S. 413. 

VaajAriS : grain carriers, 131, 

¥»M ; lake, 11. 

¥axi J cultivation of, 147. 

TartllBBia. : traveller (1503), 328. 

VaxkaS; npland soilj 145. S. 423. 

¥4 #is hti river, 6-8, 297, 324, 325. ■ 

*» ¥edie school, 290. 

¥©la©ilif Itt I interest, 374. 

B 330—61 ^ ■ 
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YengUlia: sub-divisionai account,' 2, 315; port, 
170; trade {1660), 175 ; trade (1879), 178 ; customs 
division, exports and imports of, 187 ; town, 
position, population, trade, communications, 
management, history, rocks, 374-379. 

Vengnrla Beacon : 375, 

Tenefars : carriers (1670), 176. 

Vernacular schools : statistics of, 290. 

Vessels : sailing, 170-172 ; names of, 172 note. * 
Vetdlgad : fort, .378. 

Vetdl image of the demon god, 371, 

Villages *. 136 ; three classes of, 201 officers of, 
201. S. 421. 

Village COmmiinities : see Communities. 

Village headmen : position of, 138 ; how chosen, 
140. 

I Village servants : (l) useful to the state 139 - 140 ; 
i (2) useful to the villagers, 141 ; (3) useful to 
1 neither, 142. 

I Vijaydlirg: creek, 9; customs division, trade, 

I exports and imports, 185 ; capture of (1756), 196 ; 

i port, position, trade, fort, history, 379-383, 

i Vijaygad •• fort, 383. 

j Vikramdditya (IV) : a Chalukya king (1120), 193. 

I Vishdlgad : Mil pass, 166. 

ViverridaB *. civet cat, &.c. , 45, 

Vulture : class of birds, 54-55, 

w. 

i Wagtail : class of birds, 80. 

I Wages: 163. S. 430. 

; Warblers : class of birds, 78-79. 
j Water- works : Chiplun, 325 ; Harnai, S37 ; 
j R4jdpur, 359 ; .Ratn^giri, 364 ; Vengurla, 376. 

I Water supply : 20 . 

I Watson : Admiral (1736), 196, 351. 

I Weaver Bird : 83. 

Weights and Measures : 164- 165. S. 431-432. 
Webb : g»V6 of Colonel, 352. 

Wigeon: class of birds, 97. 

Wild animals : 42- 46, g. 405. 

Woodpeckers •• class of birds, 66 « 

Worms : 292. 

Writers : 118. S. 412. 

Wrecks '.GesieralOutram (1871), 23,342; Johnston 
Castle (1865), 347, 

Y, 

YidaVS : the Devgiri (1080), 193, g. 439. 
Yashvantgad ? icrt, 384. 

Years of Scarcity •• see Scarcity, 

• : Yusuf idil KMn : (1460), 195, 327. 


